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STATUE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN IN FRONT OF THE? RESTORED DISTRICT] 
OF COLUMBIA COURTHOUSE IN THE CITY OF WASHINGTON 
(This early statue, the work of Lot Flannery. a self-taught sculptor, has been placed once meg 


on its original site, and is to be re-dedicated, pursuant to a resolution of Congress, on February, 
Lincoln’s Birthday) 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD 


Unele Sam 
Waves No 
' Magic Wand 


The discords of Europe have 
been painful to contemplate, 
not merely for ten years past, 
but for many generations. Peace abroad is 
- America’s concern, also; but harmony can- 
not be imposed from without. There are 
certain people, roughly divisible into sev- 
eral classes by reason of their different aims 
or conceptions, who have been preaching 
the doctrine-that Uncle Sam could wave a 
_magic wand, with the result of allaying 
European turmoils. Some of these advo- 
rates have a noble vision of world order, 
ind sincerelv believe that the United States 
vould induce concord in Europe by the mere 
ormality of joining the existing League 
of Nations. ` 
States represents now, as in the past, the 
‘oremost influence for good will among 
nations. America has always urged the 
substitution of laws and courts, and solu- 
‘jons along ethical lines, for ‘diplomatic 
trigue or for military force. 
rdly be otherwise In any case, because 
our origins and history. It is therefore 
- uefly a technical point whether or not our 
fovernment i is represented officially in the 
r “esent League of Nations. We are actually 
ecking to codperate every day in the year 
th the rest of the world, for the promo- 

n of peace and justice. 


Re 
~ ze Motive There are some men who are 
‘Markets’ thinking and @alking in terms 
Uni of European markets for Amer- 
_, | goods. And still others there are who, 


= 4 an analogous standpoint, happen to 
s‘oncerned about American markets for 
Dep lopean goods. The ordinary redder of 
to vspapers might well infeg that, from the 
, ous proposals of financiers and, econo- 
' s, Mr. Harding witk the support of ¢he 


nt Pfa F 


It happens that the United . 


This could ` where. 


ee 0 
Cabitiet and of Congress ought to select 
some particular panacea that would restore? 
international markets and trade. As a 
matter of fact, this agitated’ self-conscious- 
ness about America in its relations with 
Europe seems in the main to be a matter 
of auto-suggestion. It is of course stimu- 
Jated in part by agents here of foreign in- 
terests. But the so-called “propaganda” 
is not important. For the most part, the 
American eagerness to plunge into Europe’s 
affairs is the jomt expression of American 
kindliness and American ignorance of facts, 


. although a calculated interest in commerce 


and finance plays its part, as is natural and 
not Improper. _ 


Europes With our forty-cight States 
3 A iewof living so agreeably together, 
merica 


and dealing t upon the whole so 


practically with their own affairs, we have 


been growingly impatient of disorder else- 
We have felt the impulse to show 
other countries how to live happily at home 
under the principle of “self-determination,” 
and how to get on with neighbors in ‘a 
world made safe for democracy.” The fic- 
tion is broadcast.in Europe, as elsewhere, 
that -Americans are mostly prosperous and 
absurdly rich. The Europeans lĝok. upon 
Uncle Sam with a certain amused contempt, 
as upon a social inferior; but thev think, 
nevertheless, that it is quite permissible to 
take Uncle Sam’s money to help support 
their finer civilization. Until very lately, 
the United States was enormously in debt, 
and worked hard to pay interest and divi- 
dends to European investors. It was Eu- 
rope then that was rich; and America was 
poor but hopeful and independent. We 
are now improving somewhat the average 
character of our housing; but until recently 
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the people of European cities and villages 
were far more substantially housed than 
those of this country. Facilities and con- 
veniences of many kinds were more ad- 
vanced and better diffused abroad than 
here, until a short time ago. The European 
countries have from time to time been glad 
to export the dregs of their population to 


the United States; but they have regarded. 


their own standards of civilization, both 
intellectual and material, as decidedly 
higher than ours. 


Self- The great service'that America 
reliance | has rendered to the world in 

Also Abroad 
+e . ..the past has come about 


through the successful attention we have 
given to our own business, and through our 
growth in power as a democratic country 
of universal good-will. The European 
countries have managed their own affairs, 
‘for better or for worse, without seeking 
advice elsewhere; and they will un- 
doubtedly continue to rely mainly upon 
themselves, while, for our part, we should 
be sadly betrayed by false and shallow 
leaders if we failed in a turbulent world to 
maintain ourselves vigilantly, in strength 
and independence. Last month there was 
much condemnation of the drastic steps 
that France has taken to give effect to 


some of the economic agreements of the- 


peace treaty. One-half of the censure has 
been directed against the United States 
Government for having failed to do one 
thing or another, while the other half has 





A DIPLOMATIC DIVORCE 


(Referring to the disagreement between the French and Brit- 
ish Governments on Reparations policy, from a cartoon by 
Rollin Kirby, in the New York World) 5 "i 
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been visited upon the government and pes- 
ple of France, for proceeding to act upon: 
their own responsibility. Uncle Sam is 
not blameworthy, and will not permit 
unjust censure to disturb his equanimity. 
As for France, she has acted in the light of : 
her best judgment, and those who have 
joined the loud chorus of blame have not 
made it sufficiently clear what other course ` 
could have been pursued under existing 
circumstances. me 


France Makes The important thing to re- 
ae nie member is that France has 
found herself so placed that 

she must make her own decisions and act 
upon her own best judgment. England, in 
failing to take the French view, was in turn 
acting from the British standpoint, adhering 
to a conviction well supported in Great 
Britain to the effect that the French solu- 
tion was not in accordance with British 
interests. It was not requested by France, 
or Great Britain, or Italy, that the United 
States should intervene with advice, 
although it was known that our government . 
would have made suggestions if invited. 
There are from time to time matters pro- 
foundly affecting the welfare of the Western 
Hemisphere that we think it necessary to 
decide without referring them to Europe for 
judgment or for advice. In like manner, 
France now proceeds as seems to her best. 
Belgium.and Italy support French policy. 


We Faced Our Tf we had thought it best to 
cae ad t defer to the collective opinion 

oan of Europe just one hundred 
years ago, we should have encountered the 
Holy Alliance and accepted Europe’s view 
that it was best to restore Mexico and South 
America to European control under manda- 
tory arrangements. If we had taken 
Europe’s advice at the most critical moment 
in our history, our Confederate States 
would have been set up as an independent 
sovereignty on the economic bedrock of 
negro slavery, with a turbulent and danger- 
ous future lying before them. Following this 
first tragic instance of American disruption, 
there would have been further divisions 
accompanied by wars. The development 
of Canada would have been entirely dif- 
ferent, with French and English at variance. 
By this time—almost sixty-two years after 
the inauguratign of Lincoln—there would 
probahly have been half a dozen, or even 
mere, separate cowntries between the Rio 
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THE FOUR PREMIERS AT THE CONFERENCE WHICH ENDED IN DISAGREEMENT AND WHICH 
LED TO THE FRENCH DECISION TO OCCUPY ADDITIONAL GERMAN TERRITORY 


(Left to right are, Premier Poincaré of France, Premier Bonar Law of England, Premier Benito Mussolini of Italy, 
and Premier Theunis of Belgium) 


y 


Grande and the Canadian border, with a 
decided tendency to reproduce some of the 
economic and racial differences that are 
persistent in Europe. 


Our Action To sum it up, we have shaped 
Twenty-fee yr own history upon our own 
Years Ago J 


determinations, with results 
that are comparatively satisfactory. Just 
twenty-five years ago we were profoundly 
agitated over the deadlocked situation in 
Cuba after three years of a devastating 
struggle for independence. We decided to 
intervene with force, while Europe rather 
‘menacingly advised us to keep hands off. 
Our decision in 1898 has resulted in various 
historic movements that would appear to 
have been beneficial, in ghe sense of pro- 
moting the general peace. Congress last 
month voted to dignify further our relations 
with Cuba by advancing our diplomatic 
office at Havana from a legation to an 
“embassy. It was definitely stated that 
- General Crowder, who has spent much time 
in Cuba as an adviser m governmental 
affairs, would be named as our first Arbas- 
sador. There has been more advancement 


in the West Indies, since our neighborly 
rescue of Cuba, our acquisition of Porto 
Rico, and our assistance in San Domingo 
and Haiti, than there was in a full century 
before our decisions of twenty-five years ago. 


P fer hala Qur construction and contro] 
f D Si ce ofthe Panama Canal followed 


as one of the results of the de- 
cision we made twenty-five years ago to 
dictate Cuban independence and to guide 
Cuba’s future. This year we celebrate the 
one hundredth anniversary of the Monroe 
Doctrine, and join the other American 
republics in a Pan-American Conference at ¢ 
the capital of Chile. Thomas Jefferson 
had a great vision of harmony and accord 
throughout the Western Hemisphere, and 
he imparted it to James Monroe. John 
Quincy: Adams, as Secretary of State, and 
afterwards as President, lent his trained 
ability to the promotion of Pan-American- 
ism, and Henry Clay became its enthusiastic 
apostle. In later times James G. Blaine 
led in the advocacy of close economic rela- 
tions between North and South America 
throwgh reciprocity agreements. President 
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MAJOR-GENERAL ENOCH H. CROWDER 


(Who is expected to appear in civilian attire in the near 
future as the. first American Ambassador to Cuba) 


Cleveland and Secretary Olney asserted 
America’s determination to uphold South 
American rights as against European force, 
and President Roosevelt in turn followed 
President Cleveland at a critical moment 
in securing arbitration and preventing Euro- 
pean ‘naval expeditions. These things are 
landmarks in American history, and ought 
to be kept before the attention of students 
and citizens. 


Ae tink been steadily playing the lead- 
ing part in shaping the system 
of peace amd order throughout the Western 
eHemisphere. Canada, without any breach 
with the mother country, has now given up 
the colonial status. The Canadians realize 
that theirs is as truly a North American 
country as is the United States. It begins 
to be plain to politicians, as it has long been 
clear enough, to students of political history, 
that civilized countries must be linked to- 
gether cooperatively and must cease to 
think of themselves in terms of competition. 
Thus Canada is to be associated with the 
rest of the Western Hemisphere, and should 
at once take a seat at the conference *tabse 


j : 


Thus the United States has- 
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in the Pan-American Building at Wash- 
ington. At the same time, Canada’s geo- 
graphical position is favorable beyond that 
of other countries, so that Canada is des- 
tined to unite and harmonize, rather than 


to divide, the interests of Great Britainand . 


the United States. 


Though the rôle of the United 


Uncle Sam 
at Honolula States in the Pacific has been 
and Manila 


Jess conspicuous than its po- 
litical and moral activities in our own hemi- 
sphere, and in the Atlantic, it is evident 
that we have pursued policies that are 
shaping the course of affairs far beyond the 
Golden Gate. Mr. Riley Allen, of Hono- 


` lulu, shows our readers in this number of 


the Review or Reviews how hopefully 
the commercial interests of the Pacific 
are advancing under the better prospects 
following the Washington disarmament 
conference. Under the influence of our 
firm and friendly policy, Japan has now 
retired from Shantung, and there seems 
some prospect that China itself may soon 
be re-united under the Peking government. 
General Wood remains at Manila, sacrific- 
ing his opportunity to take the headship 
of a great university here at home. The 
motives that prompt him in this decision 
are to be discovered in his recent message 
to the Philippine legislature. He is giving 
the very best wisdom, derived from long 
experience, to the leadership of the Filipino 
people in their public affairs. His attitude 
towards the people is generous and sympa- 
thetic, and he has made their welfare the 
object of his devotion. He is working for. 
Philippine progress not so much through the 
power of his office as through the thorough- 


ness of his knowledge and the confidence . 


that the legislature and people have in his 
wisdom and his fairness. 


The agreements of the Wash- 
ington conference in accep- 
tance of the proposals of 
President Harding and Secretary Hughes 


Overlures 
to Japan 


were based upon the deliberate renunciation e 


of a naval predominance that was already 
in sight and that we could have attained 
with ease. Some Americans are still so 
distrustful of Japan that they regard our 
policy aS quixotic. 
good will on one side may inspire like senti- 
ments on the othér. Japan and the United 
Statgs håve lately seen in the wreckage of 
Central Europe how disastrous‘is unchecked 


But confidence and’ 


a SPE m, 


T 
I 


— 
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rivalry between great powers having con- 
trol of modern instruments of war. We 
have.extended the hand of friendship, and 


- Japan has taken it. We agreed not to cre- 
ate impregnable fortresses on Pacific Islands 
under our control. 


We are fully aware that 
America will never go to war with England 
or France. Nobody forecasts disagreements 
that the peoples of these countries would 
decline to adjust by peaceful methods. In 
like manner, we have made it clear that 
what we wish and expect in the Far East 
is peace and friendship between the United 
States and Japan. There may be mis- 
understandings in the future as in the past; 


‘but we believe that the Japanese will con- 


tinue to trust American friendship, and 


“will stand with us in keeping the peace 


throughout “the regions of the Pacific.” 


EuropeHasto When the American Govern- 
apr re nag ment and people, therefore, 


are reproached, whether by 
foreigners or by our own citizens, for having 
failed to harmonize European conditions 
from the Channel to the Dardanelles, it is 
well to remember that we have been quite 
steadily at work using our influence for 
peace and order in one direction and in 
another. As for transatlantic affairs, we 
have made sacrifices not even approached 
by any other nation in the history of the 
world, in order to end the most disastrous 
of wars and to give Europe a chance to 
start afresh. It is-true that we ought to 
have reached agreement upon definite 
peace programs before we threw our re- 
sources of men and materials into the 
combat. But this does not relieve Europe 
of its own responsibility. It can have peace 
and prosperity when it is willing to pay 
the price in terms of mutual concession and 
helpfulness. 


The Lesson Tt was not easy for us to 
of oe Fi bring our own States together 


into the federal Union after 
the Revolutionary War. There were rival 
chims to great areas of valuable western 
lands; there were immense volumes of irre- 
deemable currency; and there were separate 
-~and disproportionate—war debts. Wise 
leadership secured concessions, and order 
slowly evolved out of chaos, but only after 
a hard and stormy experience of a good 
many years. Our association of colonies 


was too feeble to-be effgctive until finally ` 


we adopted the Constitution and installed 
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MAJOR-GENERAL LEONARD WOOD 


(Who remains at his civilian post as Governor-General 
of the Philippines) 


George Washington as President, fourteen 
years after peace had been made and our 
independence acknowledged. It is true 
that our affairs were small and obscure 
when compared with those of the nations 
of present-day Europe. But some of the 
principles involved are the same. Strife and 
discord must give way to agreements and 
coöperation. The willingness to live in 
neighborly accord must only too frequently 
be acquired through the discipline of suffer- 
ing and hard necessity. 


The Lost Jt is plain enough that at the 
rete very moment of the armistice 


the whole world oughtsto have 
coéperated to restore devastated districts. 
Millions of Germans should’ have given 
willing labor to repair damages _under 
international direction. Plans should have 
been formed for diverting the tremendous 
energies that war had awakened into the 
pursuits of peace on a greater scale than 
ever before. There was a momentum in the 
autumn of 1918 that should have been con- 
served and applied to restoration. Domes- 
tic war debts should have been disposed of, 
and international debts for the most part 
promptty cancelled. Everybody believed 


\ 
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PEACE ON EARTH, AND JOY TO THE FRENCH! 


From Simplicissimus (Munich, Germany) 


at the close of the war that the world was 
about to enter upon a period not only of 
peace and safety but also of expanded and 
glorious prosperity and civilization. But 
European history has pursued a different 
course. The vigor of war effort has been 
followed by reaction and economic paralysis. 
Europe is in a mood of extreme fatigue and 
discouragement. Perhaps these present 
days of reaction and disheartenment were 
inevitable, in view of the antecedent forces 
that were guiding the movements of con- 
temporary history. 


Europe Will Tt does not in the least follow, 
however, that Europe will go 
from ‘bad to worse, and find no 
early means of recovery. In every country, 
by virtue of endurance and industry, the 
peoplesewill hold on to what they have and 
slowly but steadily move forward. The 
necessities growing out of modern industry, 
with its great-scale production, will force 
open again the blocked channels of world 
trade. Things will not be set right by the 
acceptance of any single formula. Im- 
provement must come by degrees and 
through hard experience. Thus most of the 
reasoning about the movement of French 
military. forces Into Germany’s great manu- 
facturing district of the Ruhr Basin can 
have no particular value. After the terrible 
shock of the long war to expel “German. 


Recover 


armies from France, it is not to be expected 
that the French people should be much 
impressed by arguments made in various 
quarters to show how a quick restoration of 
Germany’sindustry, shipping, and commerce 
would help the world’s trade. Mr. Simonds 
shows our readers the French situation. 


France 
Provides an 
Object Lesson 


Nations must either act on 
their own decisions, or, there 
must be a League of Nations 
so constructed that it can hold the issues of 
war and peace in its own firm hands. The 
existing League of Nations has no such 
character. The numerous conferences that 
have been held in Europe since the armistice 
have had a certain value because discussion 


at short range is useful in helping to give 


birth to that new spirit of coöperation that 
must ultimately bring the European na- 
tions together. But conferences have 
failed to accomplish results, and issues 
between France and Germany have re- 
mained acute. France, having resisted 
brutal invasion in a war which France did 
not provoke, must decide for herself just 
when she can afford to disarm. Having 
been in occupation of German territory on 





THE OLD STORY 


e 
ont the snake is slain the people of Europe cannot enter into 
the Paradise of Peace.) ® 


From Kladderadatsch (Berlin, Germany) 
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FRENCH MILITARISM! 
Marshal Foch and General Weygand in Paris 
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GERMAN PEACE SPIRIT! 
General Hindenburg in Munich 


(The two pictures shown above are greatly reduced from a large card recently circulated in France showing them side 
by side and declaring that they were taken on the same day of August, 1922. The intention was to show that Ger- 
many still looks to her old military leaders, while France is peaceful and civilian) 


the Rhine since the armistice, it has been for 
France to judge, on grounds of her own, how 
much further to extend her occupation. 
Premier Bonar Law and the British Gov- 
ernment see this clearly, and have stated 
the facts with a courtesy that is fully ac- 
knowledged by Premier Poincaré and the 
French Ministry. TheFrench action will per- 
haps prove a needful object-lesson to Europe. 
We should observe rather than criticise. 


Inaction Was 
No Longer 


Possible 


When the United States Sen- 
ate voted last month in favor 
of the prompt withdrawal of 
the very small contingent of American 
troops remaining at Coblenz—somewhat 
more than a thousand men, under General 
Allen—the resolution carefully stated that 
no criticism of French policy was implied. 
For a long time past the American people 
in general have seen no reason for keeping 
American troops in Europe. Nearly all had 
been brought home. Repeated rumors had 
emanated from Washington during the past 
eyear or two that we were about to with- 
draw the small army that lingered on in 
deference to European wishes. The existing 
situation could not have continued a great 
while longer. France was maintaining her 
forces, and could not demobilize unfil there 
had been some scene-shifting on a great 
scale. Sooner or later, armies act. They 
cannot wait indefinitely. Mr. Simonds 
states the case for our*readers in this Ssue 


with clearness and force. There could have 
been agreement upon a reduction of the 
total indemnity to be paid by Germany. 
But, if a so-called ‘‘moratorium” of four 
years was to be granted, during which Ger- 
many would not have to pay anything, 
France asserted that there were risk» in 
delay that must not be ignored. 


~ France is not ready to tear up 
nye l ace agreements of 
Pismo: £ the peace agreements o 


four years ago until something 
tangible has been provided as a substitute. 
Mr. Bonar Law's proposals did not find any 
support in France, because no guarantees 
were offered for the control of the situation 
in case of Germany’s future failure to pay 
instalments of the reduced total. The Ger- 
man proposal for a thirty years’ peace 
agreement was received with the utmost 
skepticism by the French Government. 
The hint given by Secretary Hughes that a 
commission of financiers should restudy the 
reparations question, with Americans in- 
cluded in the membership, had its obvious 
merits; but it did not reach to the heart of 
the immediate crisis. Mr. Hughes, in an 
address at New Haven, on December 20, 
before the American Historical Association, 
expressed the view that the reparations 
question might advantageously be recon- 
sidered. He did not intend that suggestion 
as answering the French demand for guar- 
antees. The proposals of Secretary Hughes 
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M. RAYMOND POINCARE, FRENCH PREMIER 


(French public opinion wholly sustains the firm policy 

of the Poincaré Ministry in its military movement into 

the busy district of coal mines, steel mills, and industrial 

cities near the Ruhr River, which empties into the Rhine 
some miles north of Cologne) 


are not rendered obsolete by the French 
occupation of Essen, the great center of the 
Krupp works. On the contrary, all such 
proposals as that of Mr. Hughes would seem 
to gather the more urgency and the greater 
timeliness from the steps taken by France. 
Meanwhile, though naturally the Germans 
have protested, it is by no means possible to 
declare with certainty that France and Ger- 
many may not be brought closer to a basis 
of understanding by this French action. 
The situation is dangerous but not hopeless. 


Anglo- The French had studied the 
Bs alternatives from every stand- 


point, and have been acting de- 
liberately. They cannot be entirely controlled 
by British views, though they hold to the 
entente in form if not in fact. It may be 
well to wait and see what will happen in 
the course of the next few weeks or months 
before going on record with unqualified 
opinions. Frenchmen and Germans under- 
stand each other better than Englishmen and 
Americans understand either of those great 
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Continental nations. The Italians and 
Belgians see justice in the French cause. 
They also are close to the facts, and their 
views are entitled to respect. If Western 
and Central Europe could reach some 
basis of adjustment without advice from 
America or England, it would perhaps be 
best in the long run. As for international 
debts, they should be treated upon their 
merits in the light of facts. The English 
and French were fighting as Allies against 
Germany in the war, which was close at 
hand for both of them and which subjected 
both to great peril. If England furnished 
more money, relatively, the French fur- 
nished more men and suffered far more 
damage. If the French should present a bill 
to England for military services equal to the 
nominal debt owed to England by France, 
it might be difficult for an impartial judge 
to say that one claim was more valid than 
the other. Anglo-French adjustments have 
nothing whatever to do either with German 
reparations on the one hand or with debts 
to America on the other hand. 


America As for America, this country 
oe went to the relief of both 


France and England in the 
time of their greatest danger. This country 
had grievances, but was not in danger. 
We rolled up an immense public debt in 
equipping ourselves for war service, and in 
building ships with which to help Western 
Europe meet the submarine menace. In 
addition to all this, we lent large sums of 
money to these European countries, besides 
giving them the benefit of low prices for 
commodities, as fixed by our war authorities 
at Washington. The United States bor- 
rowed the money from investors, and the 
American taxpayer has been paying the 
interest for several years without complaint. 
England has now paid interest equal to the 
amount accruing during a fraction of one 
year. If loans raised from foreign investors 
were not regarded as having a more obliga- 
tory character than’ domestic loans, there 
could be no such thing in the future as, 
credit between rations. A solvent govern- 
ment would naturally meet its foreign loans 
first and its domestic loans afterwards. 
The English are clear-headed enough to 
understand the facts, and the Debt-funding 
Commission’ under the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the Right Hon. Stanley Bald- 
win, has made it clear that England will 
pay back what she thas borrowed. 
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© ilarris & Ewing . 
THE OPENING MEETING OF THE BRITISH DEBT COMMISSION WITH THE AMERICAN DEBT 
REFUNDING COMMISSION, JANUARY 12, AT WASHINGTON 7 


(The eight men sitting in the front row, left to right, are: Secretary Hoover, Congressman Burton, Mr. Stanley 
Baldwin [British Chancellor of the Exchequer], Mr. Norman [head of the Bank of England], Assistant Secretary of 


the Treasury Eliot Wadsworth, Senator Reed Smoot, Secretary Hughes, and Secretary Mellon. 
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The other five men 


in the picture are present as secretaries or assistants) 


A Future Jt is not that Americans are 
Financial exacting. But if the American 
Adjustment 


taxpayer is to be called upon 
for vast sums by levies at Washington, it is 
his right to expend those sums through his 
representatives for such objects, interna- 
tional or otherwise, as he may specify. 
This is so obvious that to discuss it at all 
would seem to cast a slur upon average 
intelligence. The British, on the other 
hand, having declared that they would face 
their obligations unflinchingly, found that 
they had the ample support of American 
public opinion in their desire to discuss 
terms of payment. It was obvious that 
funding of loans to France and other conti- 
nental countries would have to wait for 
great Improvement in continental condi- 
tions. ‘The time may come when some large 
scheme of financial reconstruction may 
serve to consolidate various obligations, 
including portions of the debts owed to the 
United States. But no such project has 
been formulated. It would call for help 
from all the neutral countries, and would 
require a far greater unity of spirit and pur- 
pose in Europe than exists today. 


Refunding Our readers may find it con- 
Britain's venient to have a restatement 
Debt : 

of the facts regarding the 

British debt to the United States. This 
amounts to about $4,500,050,000, and has 
been carried so far in the form of notés pay- 
able on demand. The debt originated dur- 


ing the war in the purchase by Creat Brit- 
ain of munitions and miscellaneous supplies 
in the United States, our Government buy- 
ing these from the manufacturers, while 
raising funds to purchase them through the 
issue of Liberty bonds, bearing 434 per 
cent. interest, and then turning the goods 
over to Great Britain in return for her de- 
mand notes. Altogether there were about 
$7,000,000,000 of such purchases after we 
came into the war, but Great Britain paid 
for $3,000,000,000 of these, leaving $4,000,- 
000,000, assignable to that period, to be 
supplied on credit. As it is obvious that 
such a sum cannot be paid by Great Brit- 
ain, or any other country, on demand, the 
only orderly way to handle the situation is to 
fund the debt, making it payable after some 
term of years with a fair annual interest 
rate. With this in view, Congress provided 
last year for a commission to settle the mat- 
ter. The President appointed as members 
Secretaries Mellon, Hughes, and Hoover, 
together with Senator Smoot of Utah and 
Representative Burton of Ohio. Congress 
did not give this commission such scope 
of power as the Administration asked. It 
was prescribed in the debt-funding legis- 
lation that the principal of the debt must 
be paid within twenty-five years—by 1047 
—and that the rate of interest should not 
be less than 434 per cent., that being the 
rate which this Government is obliged to 
pay to investors on the Liberty bonds which 
floated *the original transaction. 
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The At a luncheon given by Secre- 
Bilis tary Mellon on January 8, Mr. 


View 


: Stanley Baldwin, head of the 
British Commission, made a straightforward 
statement of his country’s attitude toward 
this obligation. He announced, as have 
other Englishmen of note, that Great 
‘Britain could and would pay the debt, with 
‘interest, to the last dollar,.and he was ùr- 
gent m protest against any thought that 
his mission was ‘‘to ask for favors or to 
impose on generosity.” The aim was to 
effect a fair business settlement which 
would disturb as little as possible the trade 
relations of the two countries in a situation 
where*the debt can obviously not be paid 
e with gold, nor in kind with goods shipped 
to us across the Atlantic. Mr. Baldwin 
‘pointed out that the payment of these huge 
sums would involve further heavy British 
taxes and that these are already more 
onerous than those of any other country in 
the world, amounting now, four years 
after the end of the war, to more than $100 
per capita. Secretary Mellon expressed 
himself as confident that an adjustment of 
the matter would be promptly and satis- 
factorily reached, but up to the middle of 
-January no definite proposal had been made 
public. American discussions of the terms 
assumed that the British negotiators had 
in mind 334 per cent. as the maximum in- 
terest they could pay, and that they wanted 
an extension of the time for returning the 
principal from 25 to 50 years. Any change 
whatsoever from the terms specified by 
Congress obviously required a recommen- 
dation to the President from our Debt 
Funding Commission, the President’s ap- 
proval, and new action by Congress based 
on his suggestion. 


The Visii of 
M. Coué and its 
Popular Appeal 

= 


If one were judging by relative 
amounts of space accorded in 
the newspapers, and by bold- 
ness of headlines, the visit of that genial 
and optimistic Frenchman, M. Coué, to 
the United States might seem. to compete 
fairly for news importance with the occu- 
pation of the industrial cities of the Ruhr 
Valley by the French army. The neurolo- 
gists of New York say that they like 
Brother Coué personally, but do not 
think he is a well-read man of science. 
It would be sheer ignorance and folly 
to urge auto-suggestion as taking the 
place of science. We are owing the best 
prospects of the human race to our scen- 
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tific workers in fields of medical research, 
and to the application of new medical 
knowledge through public-health adminis- 
tration to the conditions of populous com- 
munities. M. Coué’s methods are, indeed, 
no substitute for the work of the medical 
profession, any more than training every- 
body in the arts of swimming and running 
would amount to a substitute for the work 
of engineers in the buildmg of bridges and 
the supplying of transit facilities. Habitual 
states of mind are what Couéism has to 
deal with. To live sticcessfully in the com- 
plicated world of the Twentieth Century 
requires self-control and a trained will- 
power. How to apply one’s energy and 
increase the vital force for personal effi- 
ciency is worth considering. 


Confidence But these Coué ideas may also 

in Public be applied to conditions that 
Affairs i 

are not merely private and 

personal. Many people need to import 


Couéism into their attitude toward public 
affairs. ‘The light-hearted little gentleman 
from Nancy is telling us how to lessen the 
frictions and irritations that interfere with 
sound digestion and that make us neuro- 
pathic and unhappy. The chief thing that 
gave the Washington Conference its note 
of success from the start was the spirit of 
confidence shown in the opening days by 
Mr, Harding and Mr. Hughes, as they stood 
up before the surprised delegates and accom- 
panied their proposals with auto-suggestive 
assurances that the world was “getting 
better and better every day in every way.” 
This hopeful mood will not do everything. 
The political and financial and military doc- 
tors will still have their professional duties 
to perform, and these will be arduous and 
essential. But of course in public matters, 
even as in the private sphere, there are 
morbid moods and there are normal ones, 
and‘it is valuable to adopt the wholesome 
viewpoint. 


Germany's Tt, would look like a fairly 
ma Fu regsonable conclusion from ail 


the facts to suggest that it is 
the German mood that is morbid rather 
than the French. Germany keeps discuss- 
ing the origins of the war, and tries to make 
hersek and other people believe that she 
was not responsible for a struggle that has . 
wrecked Europe and reduced the world to 
semi-poverty. But everybody at least 
knows that if Germany had lifted a finger 
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tọ prevent the war it could not possibly 
have happened. Certainly France did not 
wish the war, however much she might have 
hoped at some time to win back the lost 
provinces. Germany alone, of all tHe 
powers that fought, was really bellicose, 
and planning for war profits. It is now 
requisite that Germany should accept in 
good faith two cardinal ideas: (1) that she 


owes a lot of money and.must pay it honor-. 


ably or abandon forever the hope of re- 
gaining the respect and confidence of the 
world; and (2) that she can have no 
desirable future based upon subtle schemes 
to restore her lost military domination. 
Until Germany can see these two ideas 
clearly, and can embrace them as the prin- 
cipal doctrines in a new national religion, 
so to speak, the prospects for Europe will 
be none too bright. When Germany opens 
her mind to accept the truth that her 
leaders and teachers actually precipitated 
the war, and that. her war debt is one of 
honor rather than one that is forced upon 
her, some surprising things will happen. 


When Germany Hands of fellowship will be 
sa Sane extended across the Rhine and 
icWs . 

across wide seas, when Ger- 
many sees the truth and accepts the way 
of salvation with a chastened spirit. France 
will be delighted to be a good neighbor to 
a nation that has had a redeeming vision, 
and has grasped the fundamentals of po- 
litical common-sense. We are told by 
those who are close to the currents of Ger- 
man thought and utterance that the whole 
nation is looking forward to its day of 
better luck on the battlefields of a deferred 
Armageddon. But there are doubtless 
many in Germany who desire to do what is 
honest and right. It would be foolish to 
try to have them believe that Germany’s 
had been the only’ empire-grabbing and 
militaristic government. But Germany 
held the key position, and she ordained 
the war in to14. She must now join the 
civilized world in putting down militarism 
and empire-grabbing. But first she must 
_ regain her lost influence by setting a great 
example of repairing wrongs. It would, of 
course, be desirable to have a new economic 
conference, and to reconstruct the repara- 
tions terms of the peace treaty of ,1919. 
But reasonable terms will not be withheld 
' from Germany if only the Germans can 
convince themselves of the inestimable 
value of a right.and sane point of view. ° 
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GENERAL BUAT 


(One of the high French 
officers in charge of the 
recent movement) 


(Commanding the French 
forces that have invaded 
the Ruhr Basin) 


Peace Guaran- A distinguished Frenchman, 
oe M. Albert Thomas, who was 
jú Minister of Munitions for 

two or three years during the war period, 
and who is now head of the International 
Labor Bureau that was established by the 
peace treaty and that has headquarters in 
Switzerland, has been spending a few weeks 
in the United States. He has spoken elo- 
quently and sincerely before many groups 
of thoughtful Americans. He regards the 
future peace of Europe as resting upon 
moral considerations, rather than upon 
alliances and defensive agreements. Friend- 
ship must take the place of hate; co- 
operation must succeed rivalry. Although 
Socialists constituted part of that small 
minority in the French parliament that 
refused to join in the overwhelming vote 
of confidence that was given to Premier 
Poincaré as the French troops entered 
Essen, even the Socialists agree with other 
Frenchmen as to essentials. They do not 
admit that France is a Shylock exacting his 
pound of flesh. France sees that the Euro- 
pean war is not really ended until Germany 
shows the right spirit; and it is for France 
to “watch on the Rhine.” M. Thomas himself 
is a Socialist, but he knows that the immedi- 
ate thing is to settle the reparation question, 
and that a real settlement can only be made 
when it is plain that Germany no longer 
seeks to evade, but actually desires to pay. 


. An Economic 
Conference, La- 
ter but Not Yet 


An international loan that 
would lubricate the machinery 
of Europe’s public finance 
coujd be floated promptly enough, if 
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Harris & Ewing 
PRESIDENT HARDING, AS HE APPEARED LAST 
MONTH WITH AMBASSADOR HARVEY 


(Mr. Harvey’s return from his post at London to spend 
some days at Washington was for the purpose of con- 
ferring with the President and Secretary of State regard- 
ing the general European situation) 

Germany could but cease to live in a world 
of false dreams. Perhaps the closer contact 

of Frenchmen and Germans, as France 
accepts responsibility and dares to act, may 
help in some way to hasten the day of 
agreements and of coöperation. Mean- 
while, it is the business of the American 
people to be friendly and helpful without 
being intrusive or meddlesome. 
come a time when this country, as also 
Japan and South America, may be brought 
usefully into a conference of all the Euro- 
pean nations for the recovery of Europe’s 
public and private business prosperity. But 
we do well now to bring our handful of 
soldiers back from Coblenz, and to give our 
major attention in 1923 to our own domestic 
problems. 


cal of This does not mean a neglect 
olan ary e 5 7 
Eforts of non-official, voluntary 


means for showing good will 
and a helpful spirit. 
tearn of the progress of the work at Louvain, 
in Belgium, where Americans are rebuilding 
the historic library. It is partgculgrly 


So ~ 


There will 


Thus we are glad to- 
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desirable that such enterprises as .the work 
for devastated France that Miss Anne 
Morgan has been promoting for seyeral 
years, and the work on behalf of blinded 
French and Italian soldiers that Miss 
Winifred Holt has organized and directed, 
should have a greatly enlarged financial 
support. Years ago Miss Holt became 
identified with the founding and growth of 
an institution in New York called the 
“Light House,” for the vocational training 
of the blind. Experience gained. in this 
way was invaluable abroad when soldiers 
under many flags lost their eyesight in the 
Great War. Miss Holt (who was recently 
married to Mr. Rufus Graves Mather) is 
renewing her efforts to provide funds for 
an expanding work in Europe that has the 
grateful recognition of governments and 
that deserves ‘hearty support. Her recent 
book, entitled “The Light Which Cannot 
Fail,” not only brings hope and encourage- 
ment to those who are blind, but also 
stimulates desire on the part of its readers 
to help-in so excellent a philanthropy. 


mee However the fault-finders, and 
Waskiniin the wiseacres may disparage 


the Harding Administration, 
nobody will say that the executive branch 
of our Government is manned by men who 
show low spirits or who inspire pessimism. 
They are handling our financial burdens 
with a marked degree of skill in cutting the 
garment according to the cloth they have. 
The appropriations impose less work upon ’ 
Congress, now that departments do not 
compete with one another in making their 
demands for money. Mr. Mellon seems to 
be a master in dealing with large problems, 
and he has surrounded himself with a group 
of capable men, whose names are not seen 
in the newspapers so frequently, but who 
make the Treasury Department a strong 
organization. The intention of the Ad- 
ministration to avoid calling an extra ses- 
sion of the new Congress will prevail, unless 
some unforeseen exigency arises. The first 
necessity is to move the appropriation bills 
through both houses, and these have been 
proceeding with astonishing speed, thanks 
to the budget system. 


Work 
o 
Congress 


The Rural Credits bill, regard- 
ing the details of which’ we 
shall have more to say next 
month, will become a law. The Ship 
Sitbsidy bill, which in our.opinion ought 
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to be passed, was practically abandoned 
several weeks ago because of Southern and 
Western opposition seemingly not founded 
upon clear understanding. Some change in 
the law providing for funding foreign debts 
is expected, after negotiations with the 
visiting British Commission have been 
carried on. It is quite probable that the 
constitutional amendment desired by Sec- 
retary: Mellon, which would subject all 
public securities to taxation, including 
those of States and localities, may be voted 
upon and submitted to the States. It has 
been a long time since a new Congress wag 
not called in extra session prior to its first 
regular session in December, thirteen 
months after its election. By the end of 
- this year we shall know how the new tariff 
is working, and the country may perhaps 
have learned someramg about ships and 
foreign trade. 


Personal The State Department is in- 
nee AE dustrious, and has a variety 


of business upon its hands 
at the present time; but it may be said with 
satisfaction that our international relations 
are exceptionally free from pressing diffi- 
culties. Secretary Hughes is planning to 
attend the Pan-American Congress in Chile. 
Secretary Fall will retire from the Depart- 
ment of the Interior on March 4, and will 
return to the management of his large busi- 
ness interests in New Mexico and the South- 
west. It was rumored last month that 
Postmaster-General Work might be trans- 
ferred to the Interior Department, and 
that Senator New, whose term expires on 
March 4, might enter the Cabinet as Post- 
master-General. The attempt to bring 
impeachment charges against Attofney- 
General Daugherty fell quite flat, and the 
Judiciary Committee of the House aban- 
_ doned the inquiry. It is stated that Mr. 

Hoover was offered the place that Sec- 
retary Fall is to vacate; but in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce there are great opportu- 
nities for achievement as regards our eco- 
némic affairs, and Mr. Ho@ver prefers to 
remain at his present post. At the begin- 
ning of the year Mr. Hoover made a world- 
wide review of business conditions that 
indicated a steady and healthy advance- 
ment even in Europe. If the Gefman 
‘reparations question could þe settled on 
a basis that was fully accepted as final, it 
would be possible to proceed with diskrma- 
ment and with issues in Southeastern Europe. 
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© Paul Thompson 
HON, ALBERT B. FALL 
(Secretary of the Interior) 


© Harris & Ewing 
HON, HUBERT WORE 
(Postmaster-General) 


Mr. Hoover's Looking at countries abroad, 
ae particularly in Europe, Mr. 

" Hoover finds that ordinary 
business conditions are progressing in 


spite of the chaos in public finance. Many 
men are under arms; but there is at least less 
actual fighting than at any time for nearly 
nine years. Famine and distress have 
diminished; production has greatly in- 
creased. Unemployment is less than at 
any time since the armistice. Trade among 
nations is increasing. Here at home, agri- 
culture has been recovering more slowly, 
but iw manufacturing, transportation, and 
building we are making progress. Asia, 
Africa, Latin America, and Australia are 
doing business on levels above the. pre-war. 
In England, unemployment is at least 


_ steadily diminishing, although it remains 


large. These surveys made by Mr. Hoover, 
with the aid of a remarkable organization 
in Washington and in foreign countries, 
are quite invaluable and reflect much 
credit upon the Harding Administration. 
Secretary Wallace’s services to the coun- 
try in the Department of Agricultaire are 
fully recognized in all well-informed quarters. 


Federal Reserve Expected appointments to the 
Board Ap- Federal Reserve Board have 
poirlments now been made, and the honor 

of succeeding Mr. W. P. G. Harding as 

Governor of the board has been conferred 

upon Hon. D. R. Crissinger, of Marion, 

Ohio. Mr. Crissinger, who has been a life- 

long friend and neighbor of President 

Harding, was a local banker in Marion and 

was made Controller of the Currency in 

192m, ‘Fhe Controller is ex-officio a member 








© Clinedinst : 
HON. D. R. CRISSINGER 


(Recently Controller of the Currency, now named as 
head of the Federal Reserve Board) 


of the Federal Reserve Board; and conse- 
quently Mr. .Crissinger’s case is that of 
promotion within the group. The place 
that Mr. Crissinger leaves is filled by the 
appointment of Mr. James C. McNary of 
New Mexico, a banker and business man 
who is a particular friend of Secretary Fall. 
It will be. remembered that Congress re- 
cently amended the Federal Reserve act 
to make a place on the board for a meniber 
who should especially represent the agri- 
tural interests. The farm organizations 
and the members of the Farm Bloc in 
Congress have been well pleased by the 
selection of Mr. Milo D. Campbell of 
Coldwater, Michigan. Mr. Campbell has 
been president of the National Milk Pro- 
ducers’ Association. 


Improving 


g One of the policies upon which 
the Executive President Harding entered in 
Machinery 


the opening’ weeks of his ad- 
ministration with the utmost confidence 
and enthusiasm was that of reorganizing 
the business of the Government, regrouping 
bureaus, consolidating certain functions, 
and creating a new department of public 
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welfare (including education and. health’ 
with other kindred social services). Mr. 
Walter Brown of Ohio was appointed as the 
executive officer of a joint committee of 
Congress to work out thé.reorganization 
scheme as a whole. It was known that it 
would be hard to make.changes in the face 
of the determination of thousands of place- 
holders not to be reduced‘in their status, or 
legislated out of their jobs. This resistance 
has been more powerful than had been 
expected even by men of experience. Usu- 
ally the only way that such things can be 
agcomplished is to begin by deciding that 
they are not to take effect until some date 
fixed well in the future. Undoubtedly 
Mr. Brown has worked with great intelli- 
gence, though not with ardent or unani- 
mous support among high officials. The 
circumstances of his particular job could 
not justify the slashing methods of Charles 
G. Dawes in ‘forcing the departments to 
accept the new budget system. It is to be 
hoped ,that President Harding may accom- 
plish a good part of the desired reorganiza- 
tion next year. An illustration of dificul- 
ties to be met has been furnished by. the 
controversy about ‘the Forestry Bureau. 
This is now in the Agricultural Department; 
but Secretary Fall has regarded it as be- 
longing properly with Public Lands in the 
Interior Department. There were fairly 
good arguments on both sides; but the 
point of view of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment regarding forestry maintenance and 
future development would seem to us to 
justify the opinion of the Conservationists 


-who have supported Secretary Wallace. 


Reorganizing Tt is not alone at Washington 
Stile that there are current discus- 
Governments 


sions dealing with the reorgan- 
ization of the mechanism of executive gov- 
ment. Elsewhere in this number we are 
publishing an article on the plans and pro- 
grams of the newly elected Governors of the 
six New England States, together with New 
York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. In 
later numbers, uccessive articles will make 
similar comment upon the policies of 
Governors in other sections of the country. 
In New York, Governor Al Smith leads off 
with a demand for the complete reorganiza- 
tion of the State government. In Pennsyl- 
vania, Governog Pinchot points out a simi- 
Jar need and proposes a careful study of the 
preblem. Similaremovements are on foot 
in various States, East and West. We are 
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MEMBERS OF THE JOINT COMMITTEE ON REORGANIZATION OF THE EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT 
AT WASHINGTON 


(Left to right, are: 


Senator James J. Wadsworth of New York, Senator Reed Smoot of Utah, Representative J. W. 


Webster of Washington, Representative H. W. Temple of Pennsylvania, Senator Pat Harrison of Mississippi, Repre- 
sentative R, Walton Moore of Virginia, and Walter F. Brown, chairman) 


publishing elsewhere Mr. Pinchot’s brief 
but stirring appeal to Pennsylvania in his 
inaugural address of January 16. A public 
utterance so courageous.and so straight- 
forward ought to be read in every part of 
the United States. -The tendency of the 
States in general seems. to be toward a 
larger appreciation of what they can do on 
their own initiative for their citizens; and 
as a rule they are selecting men of marked 
ability. A number of the retiring Govern- 
ors, like Miller of New York, Sproul of 
Pennsylvania, and Allen of Kansas, are 
public men of the first rank. 


P 
Governor Parker Governor Parker of Louisiana 
Fights “Imisi has often-in times past shown 
ble Government 


° himself to be g man of inde- 
pendence and courage. _But just now these 
qualities have been more than ever appar- 
ent, as he has taken the lead in trying to 
rid his State of the terrifying influence of 
. secret orders that set themselves above the 
law, and attempt to regulate the private as 
yell as the public affairs of communities. 
` The exposure of Ku Klux Klan methods in a 
single Louisiana count must emboldtn 


good citizens to resist and expose such 
methods not only in other counties of 
Louisiana but also in several other States. 
There are times when the newspapers give 
far too much space to sensational cases in 
the law courts, but it can hardly be said 
that the open grand jury inquiry in More- 
house Parish, Louisiana, conducted by 
Attorney-General Coco under orders of 
Governor Parker, has not justified the 
extraordinary fullness of the press -reports 


as published throughout the country. 


‘neighborhoods. 
of a danger to which thousands of neighbor- = 


-_ n 


É anay For this is not simply an 
al ws 
Justified exposure of the misguided and 


evil conduct of certain indi- 
viduals or groups in one or two Louisiana 
It is, rather, the unveiling 


hoods in many States have been subjected 
by the rapid growth of an’ oath-bound 
secret order setting up an “invisible govern- 
ment’? superior to the laws of the land, 
endangering the rights of citizens who do 
not choose to subject themselves to the 
authority of headstrong men imagining 
themselves fit to dictate and to rule. There 
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GOVERNOR AL SMITH (left) AND HIS RETIRING 
PREDECESSOR, GOVERNOR MILLER, AT AL- 
BANY ON INAUGURATION DAY, JANUARY 1 


should be no confusing the nation-wide 
publicity that is proper in this Louisiana 
case with the wholly morbid and improper 
attention given by newspapers to the details 
of ordinary criminal trials. It is not a nor- 
mal and healthy appetite for news or for 
information that is stimulated by the press 
in its undue attention to certain aspects of 
divorce trials and murder cases. Without 
naming two or three recent cases, it might 
fairly be said that they were tried by the 
newspapers rather than by the courts. 


The Study We have already remarked 
Eco hae that the people of the United 
States may well devote the 

year 1923 to a concentrated attention to 
their own interests and affairs. It must be 
assumed that the American public has 
fairly gdod intentions. But we are in some 
danger from a lack of the right kind of edu- 
cation. For our stability and for our 
prosperity we need a much more thorough 
knowledge, widely diffused, of the princi- 
ples of economic science as applied in 
legislation and as related to industry. We 
suffered great injury as a nation In 1922 
from useless strikes inspired by unsound 
principles. A San Francisco article in this 
number of THE REview points to better 
methods in the building trades. Our railroad 
system is in danger through the failure of 
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the public to understand the economic 
principles underlying transportation. Busi- 
ness executives ought to be better trained 


in economic science, and the wage earners 
should be helped to think correctly. 


A Subject for 
High School 
Students 


Various movements are on 
foot to extend the popular 
knowledge of economics. An 
instance of this is furnished by the, yearly 
prizes offered by a business man in Massa- 
chusetts, to students in high schools and 
normal schools, for the best essays upon 
some assigned subject of an economic 
character. For the year 1923, the subject 
is “The Lack of Economic Intelligence.” 
The giver of the prizes is Mr. Alvin T. 
Simonds, of Fitchburg. He makes a re- 
markably lucid statement of the actual 
harm that has come to the United States 
since the Civil War from economic igno- 
rance. The high schools of New York are 
now giving one year of economic study in 
their courses. This subject should be 
generally recognized in the schools, because 
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CHIBF JUSTICE TAFT, WITH HON. PIERCE 

BUTLER, THE NEW ASSOCIATE JUSTICE OF 
THE SUPREME COURT AT WASHINGTON s 

(The American judiciary is maintained upon so high a level 

of ability and character that appeal to mob law through 

oath-bound secret organizations is wholly without excuse) 


oe 
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the great majority of pupils do not pass on ° 


to the higher institutions. 


New York's 
Canals and the 


Railroads 


Apropos of transportation 
problems, an able correspon- 
dent, in a letter to the Editor, 
after reading the articles on the New York 
Barge Canals in this magazine last month, 
comments upon what he regards as* the 
utter folly of a policy that does not allow 
the railroads to use the canals. We quote 
from his trenchant letter the following 
passages: 


Years ago it was ruled very unintelligently that the 
railroads should not use the New York canals. 
That policy is fundamentally wrong. The rail- 
roads not only should not be barred from the barge 
canal‘but they should be invited, and urged, and 
if necessary, compelled, to use it to relieve their 
overburdened tracks and terminals. 

This may not be good politics but I think it is 
good traffic sense. That the politicians vaguely 


_ realize that something is wrong with their proposi- 


tion is shown in the fact that they have now or- 
ganized a traffic department to solicit business for 
New York’s wonderful waterways. Being a political 
department of but one State of our forty-eight, 
it necessarily will have its offices entirely within 
this State. 

Very little of the real traffic of the Erie Canal 
originates within the boundaries of this State. Take 
wheat as a single instance: for the Erie Canal to 


. solicit wheat traffic, it should enter places like 
. Hutchinson, Kansas, Fremont, Nebraska, or Gopher 


Prairie, Minnesota. In other words, these men 


should: be the, local freight agents of the railroads 


out- there,. and in a position not merely to quote 
a rail rate to Buffalo.and water rate from there 
to New York, but to urge the use of the New York 
Barge Canals as a pathway for this coarse freight. 


' This can come about only when the railroads are 


properly correlated with the waterways. 


We Must Co- The general tenor of this letter, 
or EE rans as quoted above, is in keeping 
port oystems with views to which we are 
alluding in a later paragraph regarding the 
relation of railroads and motor trucks on 
the public highways. In our opinion, the 
railroads should be sending as much of 
their bulk traffic as possible across the Great 
Lakes and through the canals. They 
Should also be linked up with motorized 
freighting on the public highways, and with 
ocean transportation as well. Without 
giving too much attention to the mistaken 
policies of the past, we should face the 
problems of the present and deal with them 
on their merits. Western investars, or 
Western States, should by stock purchase 
acquire control of the railréads that serve 
their regions. They should untfy all 
methods of commercfal’ transportation, 
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ALVIN TRACY SIMONDS, 


OF FITCHBURG, 
MASSACHUSETTS 


(Who is giving prizes of $1,000 and $500 to high school 
pupils for the best essays on the injury resulting from 
economic ignorance) 


making the motor highways feeders for the 
railroads, and discouraging, as far as pos- 
sible, the undue expenditure of capital in 
competitive parallels, where systems should 
supplement one another and where compe- 
tition is wasteful and impoverishing. In- 
stead of railing at Wall Street, as is the 
fashion with Western and Southern politi- 
cals, the South and West should buy back 
financial control of their own traffic. facili- 
ties, and develop them to meet present-day 
needs. 


Record-Making The automobile is continuing 
Automobile its surprises to the world. A . 
Production 


dozen times in the last decade 
most observers, including some very well- 
informed and wise ones, have come to the 
conclusion that the saturation point in the 
consumption of motor cars had been 
reached. Only a year ago experts in and 
out of the trade made estimates predicting 
for the year 1922 an output very much less 
than that-of the record year of 1920, and 
the opinion that scores of individual manu- 
facturers, if not most of them, must fail or 
be, merged with larger companies, was a 
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commonplace of conversation. Now that 
the returns for 1922 are in, however, we 
find that it has broken all records in the 
number of cars manufactured and sold. Itis 
probably also true that the aggregate profits 
of the industry were greater last year than 
in any previous twelve-months. 2,287,000 
passenger cars were produced, about 50 
per cent. more than in 1921 and well over 
the previous record in 1920,—1,883,000. 
The output of trucks for 1922 was 240,000, 
as against 154,500 in the previous year. 
The average retail price of the passenger 
car was $770, as compared with $900 in 
1921, and trucks also are becoming cheaper, 
averaging $1,050, as compared with $1,326 
*in 1921. P 


More Thana The old term of “pleasure 
“Pleasure car” applied to an automo- 
ar ` ` 
bile designed for passengers, 
has been discarded. A large part of the 
work of the world is done by „automobiles 
and much of it could not be done without 
them. 110,000 American doctors, for in- 
stance, use motor cars and our corporations 
own 600,000. Of the 40,000 motor buses in 
use, schools use 12,000. What the “flivver”’ 
means to the farmer, over and above the 
Sunday recreation trip for his family, is ap- 
parent to everyone who gets on a country 
road. The farmers of the United States 
now OWN 3,300,000 passenger cars and 
200,000 trucks. The United States has go 
per cerit. of all the motors in the world, 
11,500,000 being registered here, of which 
10,250,000 are passenger cars. It is esti- 
mated that during 1923 no less than 1,800,- 
ooo cars will be needed for replacement 
alone. 


May the Motor These are vast figures, indeed,” 


Help the 


Railroads? and when one considers the mil- 


lion and a quarter trucks also 
operating in the United States and the 
1,430,000,000 tons of freight which, it is 
estimated, they haul every year, the out- 
look for our other freight carriers on land, 
the railroads, seems at first glance rather 
dismal. There are, however, those who 
see the motor in another light, so far as any 
deadly competition of motor: cars with 
railroads is concerned. For instance, in a 
recent address Mr. Elisha Lee, one of the 
vice-presidents of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, gave it as his opinion that the final 
‘result of the miraculous growth of motor 
cars and, more specifically, of the incteasing 
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use of trucks, will be beneficial to the rail- 
roads. He believes that motor cars will 
actually add to the utility and efficiency of 
the railroads “by rounding out and com- 
pleting the rail service and relieving the 
railroads of certain forms of service which 
are burdensome and costly when performed 
over fixed tracks, and with the necessarily 
heavy equipment of steam lines.” Mr. Lee 
calls attention to what all men of vision 
have noted, that great new inventions 
enlarge and add to the field of human needs 
and activities instead of simply encroaching 
on existing fields. Thus, while in two dec- 
ades the automobile industry has grown, 
as it were, by magic, to a point where it, 
with its allied activities, represents a 
larger investment of capital than do all the 
railroads, and employs more hands, the 
volume of traffic offered the railroads is the 
greatest ever known; while people have 
been busy proving that horses would soon 
be dispensed with, the census shows that 
there are just as many horses in the United 
States to-day as in 1900. The telephone 
has not wiped out the telegraph, as many 
people predicted it would. 


American With. the whole world outside - 
Cars of the United States using 
Abroad 
only ro per cent. of all auto- 
mobiles, our hustling manufacturers of 


motors are naturally working to put that 
ominous saturation point still farther in 


~ the future by developing foreign markets. 


The quantity production methods of Ameri- 
can manufacturers enable them in certain 


' classes of the automobile trade easily to 


undersell any foreign competitors. Curi- 
ously enough, it is the Orient which just 
at present offers the most considerable and 
inviting field for our automobiles and the 
trade experts consider Japan as the leader 
in consumption of motor vehicles and in 
future possibilities, with China another 
important outlet, and promising opportuni- . 
ties in the Straits Settlements and the 
Malay Peninsula. Japan is already-using 
10,000 motor Vehicles, without counting 
motorcycles, and more than one-third of 
these have been imported in the last two 
years. In China it has been proposed to 
build a motor road on top of the Great Wall. 
Cantoh’s city wall now furnishes a 28-mile 
highway for motors. Our manufacturers 
are already exporting nearly $124,000,000 
warth ôf motor vehjcles and parts to foreign 
countries. 


THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD 


A Poor The railroads came through 

Railroad 4922 with bett ings th 
Ver 1922 with better earnings than 
. in the previous vear, but still 


far below the rate of 5? ¢ per cent. on their 
capital investment that was prescribed by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission as a 
fair return. The final net profit will show 
not much more than two-thirds as much. 
The losses, direct and indirect, from the 
shopmen’s and coal miners’ strikes were 
enormous; some statisticians estimate them 
as high as $500,000,000. Prices of the com- 
modities the railroads have to buy, includ- 
ing labor, are now advancing again while 
there is continued and vigorous agitation 
for a reduction of rates which will probably 
be translated into action before this year 
is over. About one hundred and forty bills 
affecting the railroads have been introduced 


in Congress, many of them tending to curb* 


the little initiative and responsibility now 


left to railroad managers and some of them . 


little short of disastrous in their results, 
provided they were to become law. It is 
true, fortunately, that scarcely any of 
them will become law, but the economic 
wrong thinking and hostile attitude they, 
convey are not conducive to optimism as 
to the outlook for an intelligent handling 
of railroad affairs that will enable them to 
serve the public adequately. 


In the meantime, the roads 
are being overwhelmed with 
the largest volume of traffic 
ever offered to them, and the beginning of 
1923 finds them utterly incapable of han- 
dling it with efficiency and despatch. Some 
of them are still suffering from the shop- 
men’s strike and nearly all of them have 
inadequate equipment; the car shortage 
has never before been equaled. This break- 
down of the transportation plant is a neces- 
sary result of the forces that have been 
working against railroad prosperity and 
efficiency for twenty years. It destroys the 
railroads’ chances to make profits out of 
this great business offered to them, but its 
worst effect from the stand@oint of the na- 
tion at targe is the hampering of countless 
businesses that depend on them for carry- 
ing their goods. Of these forces that have 
combined to hamstring our transportation 
systems, one has been the rise of the prices 
- of materials and supplies which began in 
the last years of the roth century, and has 
continued to the present day, with ‘a tre- 
mendous artificial acceleration during the 


A Glance 
Backward 
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REPRESENTATIVE JAMES A. FREAR OF 
WISCONSIN 


(Who has been leader of a movement in Congress to tax 

surpluses accumulated by large corporations with the 

motive, it is claimed, of avoiding income tax payments 
when distributed among shareholders) 


war; and the other is government regula- 
tion, or at least that part of it, and no in- 
considerable part, which hasbeen unin- 
telligent. Rates are now about 60 per cent. 
above those of 1913; wages have advanced 
more than roo per cent., and commodity 
- prices about 55 per cent. During the past 
Io years, gross income has increased ys 
per cent., but operating expenses have 
much more than doubled. It is noticeable 
that the roads running north and south 
from the Gulf have been able to maintain 
themselves much more successfudly than 
those going east and west. The latter find 
themselves in competition with the Panama 
Canal; the former, while they lose some 
business in that competition, may gain 
more, being far enough from the Atlantic 
Ocean to avoid the rivalry of the lower 
steamship rates. 


oat Many laymen have been puz- 
0 oc x y A k 
Dividends led by the sudden flood of 


l stock dividends declared by 
all kinds of corporate businesses last year 
ance mé@re particularly last autumn. The 
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Wall Street Journal estimates the total of 
stock dividends for 1922 at close to $1,500,- 
000,000. Hundreds of different companies 
took this step, the rate of dividends ranging 
from less than x per cent. to goo per cent. 
or more. Nearly two-thirds of the total of 
these dividends last year were declared by 
the Standard Oil companies; the Standard 
Oil of New Jersey, contributing $393,000,000 
to the total; the New York company 
$150,000,000; Indiana, $170,000,000; Cal- 
ifornia, $ro1,000,000. ‘Two general con- 
siderations led corporations tg such a step, 
with both of them operating in some cases 
and in others only one of the two. Various 
busine$ses and among them the most effi- 
cient and thrifty concerns in the country, 
had followed the practice, during a genera- 
tion perhaps, of paying out In dividends 
only a small part of their yearly earnings 
and reinvesting the balance in the plant, or 
retaining part of it as additional working 
capital. After many years, these accumu- 
lated reinvestments of profits may have 
amounted to many times the original capital 
stock issue, which, however, was stated by 
itself on their balance sheet, the major part 
of the actual total capital being represented 
by the surplus thus built up. The threats 
from Washington as to putting a special tax 
on surpluses was one impelling reason for 
declaring stock dividends. The second was 


that the helpful and widespread distribu- 


tion of the stock among many holders 
could not be obtained so readily when each 
share was quoted at a very high price, 
which reflected the existence of a great sur- 
plus. In other words, it 1s much easier to 
obtain general public ownership of the 
shares of the corporation when they are 
quoted at 5o or roo, than when they are 
quoted at 500 or goo. 


It is difficult to see how there 
could be a general taxing of 
surpluses, at as high a rate as 
has been suggested, 25 per cent., or for 
that matter, at any appreciable rate. In 
the first place, as a matter of justice, the 
vearly profits which have built up these sur- 
pluses have already been subjected to the 
corporation income tax in so far as the in- 
comes were earned since 1913. In the 
second place, and much more important 
as an obstacle to any general heavy taxa- 
tion based on the bookkeeping figure of 


Legislative 
Threats 
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‘surplus, these accumulated earnings have 


almost invariably been invested in plant and 
extensions and are, with few exceptions, no 
longer in liquid form. Thus, a business 
which had been thriftily investing its 
profits through a generation in enlarge- 
ments of the plant and betterments, justi- 
fying a surplus of 500 per cent. on its 
books, might find it absolutely impossible 
to pay a tax of 25 per cent., or ro per cent., 
on its surplus. ~ 


Proposals - From Washington there have 
fo Tax Stock come many threats of taxing 
Dividends a 
these stock dividends, but no 
clear explanation as to how it can be done 
either fairly or legally. When a stockholder 
receives five shares of a concern in exchange 
for each one he held before, every other 
holder being treated the same way, none 
of them is one dollar richer than he was 
before the exchange. If a new rate of 
dividends makes the total dividend dis- 
bursement greater than it was before the 
increase in capitalization, these increased 
payments inevitably pay personal income 
tàxes as they are received by the share- 
holders. Furthermore, it would seem in 
the highest degree unwise from the stand- 
point of industrial development to strain 
the law in the direction of penalizing thrifty 
reinvestment of profits in the business that 
produced them. The-late Mr. John Wana- 
maker is said to have begun his business 
with a capital of $2000, its subsequent in- 
crease and development being the result of 
just such reinvestments of profits. Mr. 
Henry Ford, too, could scarcely have given 
the world the cheapest and most efficient 
automobile if he had been debarred from 
the same course. From the standpoint of 
business and the community at large, it 
would seem to be much more valuable to 
encourage the process that has led to the 
current epidemic of stock dividends, and to 
work against the opposite policy, namely, 
the prompt payment to shareholders of too 
large a proportion of profits, which has 
wrecked so matty promising businesses on 
financial rocks. Mr. Ford and the Standard 
Oil Company have both been following the 
same practice of enlarging enormously their 
production of an article essentially useful 
to the public through the constant reinvest- 
ment of current profits in the producing . 
plants. 
a 
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AMERICAN TROOPS LEAVING THE RHINE 
(The last detachment of the American Army of Occupation was ordered home by President Harding on January 10, 


and arrangements were immediately made for the transport St. Mihiel to proceed to Antwerp, where the men were 
expected to embark January 21. The Americans have been stationed at the Coblenz bridgehead ever since the end 
of the war, under command of Major-General Henry T. Allen, between the British at Cologne and the French at 
Mayence. Repeated demands for their recall had been thwarted by unanimous request of Germany and the 
Allies that our soldiers remain on the Rhine. This stabilizing influence was removed at the suggestion of the United 
States Senate which on January 6 adopted a resolution proposed by Mr. Reed (Dem., Mo.) advising President 
Harding of the feeling of the legislative branch of the Government and at the same time disavowing any “unfriendly 
or partisan attitude toward any nation or nations in Europe’’) 


RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS 


(From December 15, 1922 to January 15, 1923) 


PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS 


December 153.—The House unseats Thomas W. 
Harrison, of the Seventh District of Virginia, be- 
cause of alleged frauds in the 1921 election. 

The Senate Agricultural Committee reports 
favorably the Norris farm-credit bill providing for 
a $100,000,0c0 Government corporation to finance 
the sale of agricultural products. 


December 16.—In the Senate, Mr. Norris (Rep., 
Neb.) moves to displace the Ship Subsidy bill with 
the Farmers’ Rural Credits bill. 

The House adopts a special rule (251 to 9) per- 
mitting a proposal for a new disarmament con- 
ference, to be called by the President, to be included 
in the Naval Appropriation bill; and Mr. King 
(Dem., Utah) offers a resolution proposing a con- 
ference on limitation of armaments on land and sea. 


* December 18.—The House “passes the Naval 
Appropriation bill ($325,000,000) without roll call, 
alii the disarmament-conference proposal for 
limiting construction of surface and subsurface 
vessels and aircraft. 


December 21.—In the Senate, Mr. Borah (Rep., 
Idaho) introduces an amendment to the Naval 
Appropriation bill authorizing the President to call 
a world.conference on economic problems. 

The Senate confirms the nomination af Pierce 
Butler (Dem.) for Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court by vote of 61 to 8. 


© 


December 23.—The Senate Rules Committee 
orders the arrest of all “‘ bootleggers” who enter the 
office building; and two hours later a waiter in the 
Senate restaurant slips and breaks a quart bottle of 
whiskey on the stone floor. 


December 27-—In the Senate, Messrs. Borah 
(Rep., Idaho) and Lodge (Rep., Mass.) start a de- 
bate on whether America should undertake world 
economic reconstruction from the disorder produced 
by conditions in Europe. 


December 30.—The Senate passes the Naval 
appropriation bill, carrying $325,000,000 

January 3.~—In the Senate, Mr. Robinson (Dem., 
Ark.) proposes a joint resolution authorizing Presi- 
dent Harding to appoint, with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, one or more representatives on 
the Reparation Commission. 

The House passes three of the annual appropria- 
tion bills: Post Office ($584,614,000), Agricultural 
($69,068,000), and Interior ($294,347,000). 


January 5.~In the Senate, Mr. Reed (Dem., 
Mo.) introduces resolutions proposing negotiations 
with France and Great Britain for trading West 
Indies possessions in settlement of their war debts. 

January 6.—-The Senate, voting 57 to 6, adopts 
the amended resolution of Mr. Reed (Dem., Mo.) 
favoring immediate withdrawal of the American 
Army of Occupation from the Rhine (approximately 
Io@o tifops, with headquarters at Coblenz; the 
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proposed withdrawal is aimed to avoid embarrass- 
ment, during the advance of French troops into 
Germany; up to April 30, rọ2r, the net cost of 
maintaining American troops in Germany had been 
$241,719,339, after deducting German credits of 
$35,000,000 z 

January ọ.—The House Judiciary Committee 
votes 12 to 2 to dismiss the impeachment charges 
brought by Mr. Keller (Rep., Minn.) against Attor- 
ney-General Daugherty. 


January 11.—~—The House agrees to the Senate 
amendment to the Second Deficiency bill raising the 
legation at Havana, Cuba, to the rank of Embassy, 
and limiting the salary of the Ambassador (proba- 
bly General Enoch H. Crowder) to $17,500. 


January ‘12.—The House Army Appropriation bill 
is reported out of committee, carrying $314,064,294, 
of which $37,000,000 is for river and harbor projects; 
it provides for 125,000 men and 12,000 officers, as 
elast year. 

January 13.—In the Senate, the Agricultural 
Department bill is passed, appropriating $73,586,- 
ooo; and the Post Office budget bill carrying $585,- 
000,000 is also put through. 


January 15.—The Senate lays aside the Ship 
Subsidy bill to take up rural credits legislation. 


AMERICAN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


December 16.—The fourteenth annual conference 
of Governors adjourns after discussing means of 
curbing the Ku Klux Klan and other matters. _ 


December 18.—Président Harding gives a 
luncheon to fourteen Governors, Vice President 
Coolidge, Secretary of the Treasury Mellon, and 
Prohibition Commissioner Haynes, to discuss dry 
law enforcement by the States. 


December 20.—The Federal Reserve Board pro- 
mulgates a ruling permitting rediscount of agri- 
cultural paper for six months instead of three. 

Governor Parker of Louisiana sends a company 
of militia to Morehouse Parish to protect divers 
searching in Lakes Cooper and La Fourche for 
bodies of two men said to have been murdered by a 
band- of hooded’ men. 


December 22.—Two bodies are-discovered after 
a dynamite explosion in Lake La Fourche, La., and 
State Attorney-General Coco is sent to Mer Rouge 
with assistants under protection of a machine gun 
company. 

December 23.—An arrest is made at Mer,Rouge, 
La., of a former deputy sheriff, who is charged with 
murder. l 

December 28.—President Harding writes to 
Senator Lodge opposing Senator Borah’s interna- 
tional economic conference plan. 


December 30.—Seven members of the Emergency 
Construction Committee of the Council of National 
Defense of the War Department are indicted for 
fraud in connection with contracts for erection of 
army cantonments, warehouses, port terminals, and 
fortifications, during the war, by a special grand 
jury established by Congress to investigate war 
contracts cases. 

Fight Industrial Workers of the World impris- 
oned at Leavenworth for violation of the Espionage 
act are given the option by President Harding of 
commuted sentence and deportation, on pain of im- 
mediate reimprisonment if they return, or serving 
out their terms. ' * ¢ 
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January 1.—New Governors are inaugurated in 
the States of New York, Arizona, New Mexico, 
Wyoming, California, Idaho, Nebraska and Tennes- 
see; Michigan and Wisconsin inaugurate reélécted 
executives. 


January 2.—Albert Bacon Fall resigns (effective 
March 4) as Secretary of the Interior; he is the 
second member of the Harding Cabinet to quit, Mr. 
Will Hays having resigned as Postmaster-General 
after one year’s service. 

In Rhode Island, Governor William S. Flynn is 
inaugurated, and Governor W. H. McMaster of 
South Dakota is reinaugurated. 


January 3~—President Harding vetoes the Bur- 
sum bill, increasing to $72 monthly the pension 
granted to Civil War veterans, and the widows’ pen- 
sion to $50; he declares that it would cost $108,000,- 
ooo a year to begin with and within fifty years re- 
sult in an outlay of $50,000,000,000. 

A consent decree is filed in the case of the Gypsum 
Industries Association, in which the Government 
outlines a codification of acts permitted under the 
Sherman Anti-trust law by trade associations. 

Secretary-Mellon and Postmaster-General Work 
join in recommending to Congress building appro- 
priations of $40,000,000 to relieve congestion and 
reduce the $20,830,195 annual rent in 140 cities. 

The Governors of Massachusetts, Maine, Min- 
nesota, and North Dakota begin second terms, while 
New Hampshire and Vermont inaugurate new 
Governors (see page 163). 


January 5.—In Connecticut, Charles A. Temple- 
ton is inaugurated Governor. 

At Bastrop, La., the State begins an “open 
hearing” on the murder of two men at Lake La 
Fourche by members of a gowned and hooded gang. 


January 6.—Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Com- 
merce, declines the’post of Secretary of Interior;’in 
the belief he can be of greater usefulness in his 
present position. 


January 8.—Arkansas reinaugurates Governor 
T. C. McRae, and Iowa reinstalls Governor Nathan 
E. Kendall, while Ohio seats Governor A. V. 
Donahey and Oregon installs Governor Walter M. 
Pierce. 


„January 9.—In Oklahoma City, Governor J. C. 
Walton is inaugurated in old-time Western style, 
with an immense carnival and barbecue on the 
State fair grounds attended by thousands from alli 
over the State, including 3,000 Indians and many 
cowboys. : 

Major General George W. Goethals (retired) is 
appointed Fuel Administrator in New York State, 
succeeding William H. Woodin. 


January 10.—The new Governor of Kansas, Hon. 
Jonathan M. Davis, in a 10,000 word message to the 
legislature, recommends many reforms and urges 
abolition of the Industrial Court law; Colorado 
inaugurates Govergor William E. Sweet. á 


January xr.—Ira Nelson Morris, American 
Minister to Sweden, resigns to resume direction of 
his business interests in Chicago. 

January 12.—D. R. Crissinger, of Marion, Ohio, 
is appointed Governor of the Federal Reserve Board, 
succeeding W. P. G. Harding; and James C. 
McNary, of New Mexico, is named to succeed Mr. 
Crissinger as Contaoller of the Currency, while Milo 
D. Campbell, of Coldwater, Mich., is nominated as 
Pa A farmer” member of the Federal Reserve 

oard, a 


RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS 


FOREIGN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


December 15.—Premier Mussolini’s reparation 
settlement plan is published by the Italian Foreign 
Office, and it provides for reducing the German rep- 
arations to 50,000,000,000 gold marks and giving 
Germany a two-year moratorium, but requiring her 
to raise a 3,000,c00,000 mark loan and devote 500,- 
000,000 marks to stabilizing currency, while the 
rest goes to reparations; Germany would continue 
payments in kind and the Allied Guaranty Com- 
mission would supervise stabilization of the mark, 
the budget, and reduction of inflation during the 
two-year period. 

Premier Poincaré’s foreign policy is sustained 
by the French Chamber of Deputies, 512 to 76, after 
André Tardieu forces continuation of the debate 
by vote of 289 to 238; but M. Poincaré disclaims 
any territorial designs against Germany or any in- 
tention to act apart from the Allies in enforcing 
guarantees. 

The British Parliament is prorogued until Febru- 
ary 13. 

December 16.—The first President of Poland, 
Gabriel Narutowicz, is assassinated at Warsaw 
a week after his election and two days after inaugu- 
ration, by an artist named Niewadomski; Maciez 
Rataj, Speaker of the House of Deputies, assumes 
power as President, and elections will be held 
December 20. 

In Australia, general elections result in defeat for 
the government party of Premier Hughes (National- 
ist) and increased power for the Labor party. 
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December 17.~~The last of the British troops in 
Southern Ireland ‘march through crowded streets’ 
in Dublin and depart, leaving Free State troops in 
charge. 

Marshal Joseph Pilsudski is appointed Polish 
Chief of Staff, replacing General Sikorski, who 
becomes Premier. 


December 18.—-The Irish Parliament passes the 
Adaptation of Mnactments bill, the first act of an 
Trish Parliament for 123 years. 


December 19.—Seven men are executed at Dublin 
for train wrecking in County Kildare. 

At Peking, General Chang Shao-tseng is ap- 
pointed Premier, his selection being supported by 
General Tsao-kun, who is reported allying with 
Chang Tso-lin, the Manchurian. 


December 20.—The Polish National Assembly 
elects Stanislaus Wojciechowski as the second 
President of Poland; Wojciechowski is a member of 
the Moderate party. 


~ December 24.—President Obregon proposes to 
the Mexican Chamber of Deputies a general am- 
nesty to all rebel prisoners, pointing out the com- 
plete restoration of order; the Mexican War Depart- 
ment orders demobilization of the rural auxiliary 
military bodies. 


December 23.~-The Spanish Cabinet Council 
nominates Miguel Villanueva as High Commissioner 
in Morocco, replacing General Burguete. 


December 26.—The All-India Nationalist Con- 
gress begins its sessions at Gaya, Bengal; C. R. Das, 
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THE LAST OF THE BRITISH TROOPS LEAVE IRELAND 


(December 17 was a great day in Dwblin, and it will go down in Irish history as a sort of emancipation day, when 
the visible evidence of oppression of the Irish ceased. It was with mixed emotions that the crowds in the streets 
witnessed the departure of the British troops, there being considerable cheering, a great deal of friendly feeling, and 


a few tears. 


The Free State government is now completely in charge of affairs in Ireland, and is taking drastic mea- 


sures against small guerilla bands that atill ififest certain sections) 


° * 
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THE FAMOUS KRUPP WORKS AT ESSEN IN THE RUHR VALLEY 
(Where French technical experts and soldiers took over German guarantees with the Belgians in a severe effort to 


extract reparations deliveries of coal and wood when Germany failed to make the stipulated deliveries. 


It will be 


noticed in this picture that the Krupp iron and steel works are no longer turning out cannon but are making wheels 
for railroad cars and locomotives 


the president, declares home-rule (swaraj) to be the 
most Important question. 


December 30.—Premier Bonar Law presents his 
German-reparations plan to the British Cabinet, 
calling for a moratorium of from two to four years, 
finality of settlement, and reduction of the total 
indemnity to £2,500,000,000. ° 

The assassin who killed the Polish President is 
sentenced to death, two weeks after his crime. 

The Cabinet of Premier General Chang Shao- 
tseng, at Peking, resigns. 


December 31.—The Mexican Thirtieth Congress 
expires in disorder with an outbreak of the feud 
between ‘‘ Codperatistas” and the “Partido Liberal 
Constitufionalista.” 


January 1.—Premier Poincaré’s demands for 
guarantees of a two-year German moratorium are 
reported as delivery of timber from German state 
forests, an Allied or French coal control commission 
in the Ruhr Valley, Allied or French control of 
customs on Rhine and Ruhr frontiers, Allied tax on 
Ruhr coal, one-fourth payable in foreign currency 
(estimated to yield 400,000,000 gold marks a year), 
and a 26 per cent. tax on all exports from the Rhine 
and the Ruhr listed in the agreements of May, 
1921, export licenses to be granted only against the 
deposit of securities. 

Sun Yat-sen’s troops occupy Wuchow, Kwangsi, 
China, driving out General Chen Chiung-ming, 
who removed Sun from power at Canton as Presi- 
dent of the Southern Republic. e 


* æ 
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The All-India National Congress votes 1740 to 
890 to enter no candidates for the Legislative Coun- 
cils, and C. R. Das forms the “Congress Khalifat 
Swarajya Party” to convert the National Congress 
to the policy of contesting elections, while adhering 
to the Gandhi program. 


January 2.—The South China Government at 
Canton is reported to have offered to reunite with 
the central government at Peking. 


January 3.—The Chilean Cabinet headed by 
Premier Rivas Vicuna resigns over the appointment 
of Braulio Moreno as President of the Supreme 
Court. 


January 9.—Premier Theunis announces to the 
Belgian Chamber of Deputies the determination of: 
his Government to back up France and regrets that 
Britain is not moving with the .\Wies, making it 
clear that Belgium is acting “without anger or 
vengeance.” 

The French Mihister of Finance, M. de Lasteyrie, 
plans an increase of 20 per cent. in all French taxes 
except the income tax on salaries; it is expected 
revenues will increase 3,000,000,000 francs a year 
(there is a budget deficit of 4,000,000,000 frances). 


January 11.—Premier Poincaré is sustained in 
the French Chamber of Deputies on his Ruhr 
invasion policy, by vote of 478 to 86, after declaring . 
that three years” experience has indicated Germany 
wouldenever pay a thing and that seizure of guaran- 
fees is vital. 


RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS 


Alois Rasin, Finance Minister 





Antony Svehla, Premier 


NEW STATESMEN IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA, A NEW CENTRAL EUROPEAN REPUBLIC 


(Dr, Rasin is father of Czechoslovakia’s whole financial policy, dating back previous to his appointment in the Svehla 
Cabinet; and the value of Czech currency ranks high in contrast with other parts of the former Austrian Empire, 
Rasin was born in Bohemia, studied at the University of Prague, and was imprisoned by Austria for disloyalty shortly 


after the outbreak of war. 
: ment to emancipate Czech agriculturists. 


Premier Svehla was born in Bohemia fifty years ago, and has spent a lifetime in the move- 
To him is due the great strength of the Agrarian party. 


Both Svehla 


and Rasin were in the small group of leaders who took over Czech affairs from Austria, then collapsing, tn October, 1918) 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


_ December 15.—Ambassador Harvey is called to 
Washington from London for consultation. 

Col. William N. Haskell, American Relief Ad- 
ministration director, is appointed to take over 
Greek relief through the American Red Cross; 
50,000 Armenian refugees arrive at Aleppo. ' 

Masanao Hanihara, Japanese Vice Minister of 
Foreign .Affairs, is appointed Ambassador to 
Washington. 


December 16.—Riza Nur Bey states at the 
Lausanne Conference that Turkey, having separated 
church and state, must insist on the same action by 
all other factions in Turkey. 


December 18.—The Central American Confer- 
ence votes down the proposal for a political union, 
but adopts a plan for study of proposed systems of 
federation by Central American commissions and 
also for a meeting of plenipotentiaries in January, 
1926, to consider the establishthent of a basis for 
such a union and a constitutional assembly to draft 
‘a constitution. 


December 20.—Great Britain cables to America 
her consent to a plan proposed by a German trade 
commission headed by Chancellor Wilhelm 'Cuno 
for the appointment of a group of American Business 
men to fix a new basis for the payment of war repard- 
tions; the United States Chamber of Commerce 
asks Secretary Hoover to take up the matger with 
President Harding « 

Turkey accepts the Allied plan for freedom of the 


Straits, but America has notified the Allies she dis- 
approves of the International Straits Commission, 
which is to function under the League of Nations. 
(By ratifying the treaty the United States would ob- 
tain membership on the commission.) 

Italy’s new Ambassador arrives in the United 
States, he is Don Gelasio dei Principe di Caetani, 
a graduate of Columbia University. 


December 26.—The Reparation Commission de- 
cides by vote of 3 to 1 that Germany is in voluntary 
default in her wood deliveries for 1922, Great 
Britain standing alone in opposition. 


December 27,-~Great Britain notifies Turkey of 
her flat refusal to consider the Turkish demand for 
Mosul, where the world’s richest potential oil fields 
lie; the Turks had written a note to Britain stating 
all agreements reached at Lausanne are conditioned 
upon surrender of Mosul. 

Turkey’s Nationalist Government permits Greek 
vessels to enter Black Sea ports to embark refugees 
from Asia Minor, if not under the Greek flag and if 
escorted by American destroyers; the Near East 
Relief extends its operations to adults as well as 
orphans, dispatching food and ships. 


December 31.—-Chancellor Cuno tells the German 
Reichstag that a Franco-German non-war proposal 
offered by Germany through America has been 
rejected by Premier Poincaré because France, under 
Article XI of the League Covenant (which provides 
that threat of war against any member becomes of 
contern for all and necessitates wise and effectual 
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action to safeguard peace) is already covenanted 
against war. 

Ambassador Harvey returns from London, report- 
ing immediately to President Harding. 


January 2.—The Reparations Conference (which 
adjourned at London on December 11) meets at 
Paris, and French, British, and Italian plans are 
presented; all agree on reduction of the German 
indemnity to 50,000,000,000 gold marks, but France 
and Britain are opposed on penalties, Britain being 
for occupation only on future default after unani- 
mous Allied consent. ... France proposes pay- 
ment of interallied debts with Class C reparation 
bonds (practically conceded elsewhere as financially 
worthless), while England insists on partial pay- 
ment and immediate taking of gold deposited as 
security by France and Italy in London for war 
advances, including 1,864,00c0,000 francs (about 
one-third of the gold reserve of the Bank of France). 


January 4.—The British Debt Commission ar- 
® rives at New York City, Stanley Baldwin, Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, announcing: “We English 
always have paid and always will pay our debts;”’ 
but the British will endeavor to reduce the interest 
rate and extend the time for repayment. 

The Paris conference on reparations breaks up in 
disagreement between France and England, which 
is friendly but firm, Poincaré stating they “agree to 
disagree.”’ 

January 5.—The United States Government, it is 
announced, decides to let the next move in repara- 
tions settlement come from Europe, America having 
offered a suggestion to France of a commission of 
financiers with unimpeachable representatives from 
the various countries, to make a final settlement; 
Germany, England, Belgium, and Italy are under- 
stood to be in accord with American proposals, and 
to await only the consent of France, which is con- 
currently notified of American disapproval of the 
use of force in the Ruhr Valley. 

The Lausanne Conference becomes deadlocked on 
the Turkish debt, the Nationalists calculating it at 
£400,000,000 and the Allies at £140,000,000, the 
difference being in Turkish inclusion of the period 
between 1914 and 1918; the Allies propose to split 
the debt among the various portions of the former 
Turkish Empire, at the lower figure. 


January 6.—At Lausanne, the Turks refuse to 
reconsider their rejection of the Allied request for 
guarantees to foreigners to supplant capitulations 
which are cancelled; and Riza Nur also refuses to 
listen to further pleas for an Armenian homeland, 
stating: ‘‘You Allies are quite right in concerning 
yourselves with the Armenians, whom you have 
incited against the Turks, and upon whom you have 
brought nfin.” 

January 9.—The Reparation Commission, voting 
3 to 1, holds Germany in wilful default on 1922 coal 
deliveries, Belgium and Italy acting with France; 
Sir John Bradbury (British) notes that Germany is 
only in 11% per cent. default after deducting 

‘ deficits due to causes beyond her control; Mr. 
Boyden (American “observer”) declares his opinion 
that the reparations of the Versailles Treaty are im- 
possible. 

The British Mediterranean fleet, with battleships 
from the Atlantic fleet, concentrates in Turkish 
waters. 

January 10.—The Lausanne Conference decides 
to exchange the Greek population of Turkey for the 
Turkish people in Greece, except for 200,000 Greeks 
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in Constantinople and the 300,000 Turks in Western 
Thrace (Greece); the exchange involves 1,000,000 
persons. 

President Harding, in the face of an impending 
French advance into Germany, orders the return of 
American troops on the Rhine. 

France notifies Berlin that, as a result of German 
default in coal deliveries, “the French Government 
has decided to dispatch to the Ruhr a mission of 
control composed of engineers and having the neces- 
sary powers to supervise the acts of the Kohlensyn- 
dikat . . . to assure . . . strict application of the 
schedules fixed by the Reparation Commission and 
take all necessary measures for the payment of 
reparations.” 

French’ armies begin a movement across the 
Rhine into the German coal and iron region of the 
Ruhr Valley, on the ground that Germany has failed 
in her treaty obligations; Essen is occupied without 
incident, General Degoutte taking command at 
Duesseldorf and German industrial experts de- 
parting. 

Germany recalls her Ambassador to France and 
her Minister to Belgium at Brussels, leaving affairs 
in charge of the German counselors; the concordat 
with Italy, involving payment of 800,000,000 marks 
for the redemption of German property in Italy, is 
denounced. 


January 11.--The German Government protests 
to the United States and Great Britain against the 
French invasion of the Ruhr, stating that coercive 
military measures are being “directed against a 
defenseless and peaceful nation,” and that Germany 
will not “meet violence with violence.” 

Lithuanian irregular troops march on the town of 
Memel, claimed alike by Germany and Lithuania, 
which is under administration of the League of 
Nations with a French garrison, (Memel ¿is in 
former East Prussia, and is a port on the Baltic). 


January 13.--The Reparation Commission post- 
pones for fifteen days the German indemnity pay- 
ment of 500,000,000 gold marks due January 15. 


January 15.—-French troops extend occupation 
of the Ruhr section to Dortmund in answer to 
Germany’s order to deliver no coal to France or 
Belgium under any circumstances; and the mines 
may be requisitioned unless a settlement is reached 
within three days. 

Memel is captured by the Lithuanians, 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH 


December 15.~-William Jewell College, a Baptist 
institution at Liberty, Mo., dismisses Dr. Arthur 
Wakefield Slaten, professor of biblical literature, 
because of his broad views on religion. 


December 16.—-The American destroyer Bain- 
bridge rescues 400 persons from the burning French 
hospital ship Vznh-Long in the Sea of Marmora. 

The Ballard gaag of Kentucky moonshiners is 
broken up, after pitched battles in the mountains 
with Federal prohibition agents, who lose three killed. 

December 18.—A gang of thugs rob a truck of 
$200,000 in bills in front of the Denver mint. 

The La Plata Museum of Buenos Aires announces 
discovery of the thigh bones of a Patagonian dino- 
saur, each two meters, seventy centimeters long; - 
they are the largegt yet discovered. : 

December 20.~~All American radio amateurs stop 
trgnsmifsion for ten days to try and detect French 
and British amateurs sending on high power. 


RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS 


December 21.—The discovery of the tomb of King 
Tutankhamen, one of the Pharaohs, who ascended 
the Egyptian throne in 1358 B.C., isannounced by 
Howard Carter (an American), director of Lord 
Carnarvon’s expedition, after thirty-three years’ 
search; the discovery is momentous because it is the 
only Pharaonic burial practically untouched and 
because the King’s marvelous effects indicate a 
refinement of arts and decorations which transcends 
that of the Italian Renaissance. : 

The old Dearborn Street railroad station in 
Chicago is destroyed by fire; it was erected in 1884 
for $300,000, and will cost over $1,000,000 to replace. 


December 22.-—The historic Catholic cathedral of 
Quebec, the Basilica of the Immaculate Conception, 
is destroyed: by fire; it was valued at $1,000,000. 

December 23.—Pope Pius publishes his encycli- 
cal, deploring immodest fashions and dances, criti- 
cizing industrial unrest, and condemning inter- 
national jealousy, fearing new wars. 

Dr. Josiah H. Penniman is élected Provost of the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

The Woodrow Wilson Foundation is put on a 
permanent basis by the establishment of a trust 
fund gathered by subscriptions from all over the 
world for making awards to those who render 
“meritorious service to democracy, public welfare, 
liberal thought, or peace through Justice.” 


December 31.—-The International Red Cross 
Commission reports on conditions in Anatolia, after 
investigation on the ground and dispensing food and 
clothing; the commission found whole cities me- 
thodically and completely destroyed (by Greeks), 
many miles from the front, before the arrival of 
Turkish armies. 

The American Relief Administration reports con- 
trol of the famine in Russia, having fed 10,000,000 
persons besides furnishing clothing and shelter to 


many. 

The Methodist Church reports a gain of 119,007 
members in 1922, with a total membership of 
455932549. 

January 4.—Emile Coué, the noted French men- 
tal healer, arrives at New York to expound his doc- 
trine of “‘self-mastery through. conscious auto- 
suggestion.” 

January 5.—At Rosewood, Fla., race riots result 
in a number of casualties, including six deaths. 


Januarv 6.—New York State announces registra- 
tion in 1y22 of 1,007,617 motor vehicles, as against 
819,223 in r921, with a revenue from fees of $x2,- 
705,064.12, an increase of $2,240,365.75. 

January 14.-~A group of American telephone 
officials talk over the radio-telephone from New 
York City with Guglielmo Marconi at Southgate, 
England, 3,400 miles away, using the new water- 
cooled, high-power transmitting tubes. . 


. OBITUARY ° 


December 15.--Col. Alfred Eugene Bradley, for- 
mer Chief Surgeon of the A. E. F. in France, ṣọ. 


December 17.—Eliezer Ben-Yehudah, noted 
author, Zionist, and modernizer of the Hebrew 
language, 64. . . . James Fitzgerald, former Justice 
of the New York Supreme Court, 71. . . . John H. 
Bass, of Ft. Wayne, Ind., manufacturer, 87... . 
Marie Goetz, operatic alto singer. i 

December 18.—Rev. Dr. Henry Anstice, far 
fifty-seven years Assistant Secretary and Secretary 
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of the House of Deputies of the Episcopal Church, 
8r. . . . David Lindsay, noted Australian explorer 
and gold mining pioneer, 66. ° 


December 21.—Alexandre Dole, sculptor, of 
Boston, 65. . . « William R. Walker, notable steel 
technician, of the United States Steel Corporation, 
66... . Prof. Vincenzo Tangorra Italian Minister 
of Treasury. 


December 23-—~Dr. Charles Andrew Powers 
noted surgeon of Denver, Colo., president of the 
American Society for the Prevention of Cancer, 64. 
.. » Prof. Friedrich Delitzsch, London Assyriolo- 
gist, 72... . Justice Claude B. Alverson, of the 
New York Supreme Court, 45. 


December 24.—Judge Thomas Ives Chatfield, of 
the United Statés District Court at New York, 51. 


December 25.—Fred Greiner, Republican “boss” 
of Western New York, 68. . . . Emil Frey, former 
Swiss President, 84. . . . Ernesto Tisdal Lefevre, 
former President of Panama. . .. Erastus Brain- 
erd, former editor of the Seattle Post-Intelligencer, 

é* 

December 27.—Wilbur Fisk Crafts, D. D., cler- 
gyman, author, lecturer, noted reformer, and pro- 
hibitionist, 73... . Robert W. Bligh, veteran 
reporter of New York City, 88. .. . Marcus 
Joseph Wright, former Confederate General and 
noted Southern author, or....T. W. Rhys 


` Davids, of London, Buddhist scholar, 79. 


December 28.—Windham Baring, noted English 
banker, 43. 


January 4.—John Brooks Henderson, Washing- 
ton, D. C., lawyer, 53. . . . Rear Admiral Freder- 
ick Singer, U. S. N., retired, 76. ... Frank S. 
Turnbull, president of Rogers, Peet & Co, New 
York, 57. 

January 7.—Dr. Emil Gustav Hirsch, of Chicago, 
noted Hebrew orator, educator, and author, 71. 
. . » Carlos Manuel Tobar y Horgono, Ecuadorean 
Minister to Italy. 

January 8—William M. Cramp, Philadelphia 
shipbuilder, 91. . . . Admiral Baron Hayas Shima 
Mura, chief of the Japanese Naval staff, 65. 


January 9.—Johnkheer De Banfort, noted Dutch 
Diplomat. . . . Cyril Arthur Edward Ranger Gull, 
English fictionist, 46. 

January ro.—Judge Sanborn Gove Tenney, of 
Pittsfield, Mass., 59. . . . Augustus S. Crane, news- 
paper publisher of Elizabeth, N. J., 64... . Law- 
rence Vest Stephens, former Governor of Missouri, 
64. 

January 11.—William Henry Moore, noted cor- 
poration lawyer and breeder and exhibitor pf horses, 
75... . George John Hamlin, American tenor, 
53. ... Francis J. Cole, locomotive designer, of 
Schenectady, N. Y., 65... . Dr. Nelson Powell 
Hulst, of Milwaukee, mining engineer and indus- 
trialist, 80... . Former King Constantine of 
Greece, twice dethroned, 54. ` 


January r12.—Dr. Robert Thaxter Edes, a Civil 
War surgeon, of Springfield, Mass., 85. . . . Elsie 
Ward Hering, sculptress, 5o 

January 13.—Ervin Wardman, well-known New 
York newspaper editor and author, 58. . . . Nestor 
pone Representative-at-large from New Mexi- 
co, 6o, 


January 14.—Frederic Harrison, famous Vic- 
torian author and publicist, gr... . Alexandre 
Ribot, French Senator and former Premier, 8o. 
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AN IMPORTANT CHANGE IN AMERICA’S ATTITUDE IS FORECAST 
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UNCLE SAM TO THE RESCUE OF GERMANY 


UNCLE Sam: “Dum it; I can’t let him commit suicide. He's got some cash ọ' mine.” 
From the Western Mail (Cardiff, Wales) 


UROPE continues to chide the United 

States for failure to become active in 

the readjustment of questions in dispute 

since the Armistice of 1918, and overlooks 

no opportunity to cast reflections upon 
. Uncle Sam’s prosperity. 
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ALMOST AS TALL AS *™ PAR” THE “LISTENER” 
(The pound sterling is still soaring and is now warth over THE CONFEREES (at the Lausanne Conference on Near East): 
nineteen shillings in New York} è AHE we to let him remain standing or invite him to sit with 
us 
From the Evening News (London, Engtiand) s From De Amsterdammer (Amsterdam, Holland) 
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PERHAPS AFTER ALL rD 


“GEE! 
BETTER DO SOMETHING, OR I SHALL HAVE 


UNCLE SAM: 


THE FLOOD IN MY GARDEN” 


From The People (London, England) 
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GERMANY ON THE SCALES 


The more paper I carry the less I weigh!” 


From Kledderadaisch (Berlin, Germany) 
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THE GERMAN GOOSE 
From the Westminster Gazetie (London, Enaland) è 


UNCLE SAM AND EUROPE, IN CARTOONS . 45 ° 
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SENDING THE CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER TO AMERICA FOR HELP 
Jorn Burt: “And be quick, Stan; the flood’s rising.” 
From the Western Mail (Cardiff, Wales) 
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AT LAUSANNE 


The same smell of oil, as at Genoa 





From Carnet de la Semaine (Paris, France) 


THE NEW YEAR'S DRINK 


iFrench cartoonists for some time have not hesitated to criti- 


“Well, here's to the next war!” cize British motives, as well as American, where oil concessions 
From De Notenkraker (Amsterdam, Holland)? š enter into diplomatic conferences] 
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WONT YOU HELP 
US HOLD THIS 
RASCAL BACK 
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INTEREST AND INTERESTS!—From the Pall Mall Gazetle (London, England) oe 
[In the first scene, Uncle Sam is shown reading the Monroe Doctrine while Christians in Turkey are being massacred] ' 





THE LAST ACT OF THE DRAMA—A GERMAN 
CARTOON ON THE FRENCH INVASION 


E > V D Bg za ü Si l i 
fee eee en an aeRO nome REE WHETHER UNCLE SAM LIKES IT OR NOT 


From Kladderadatsch (Berlin, Germany) By Kirby, in the World (New York) 
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Reparations gin Levant claret War debts ale Oil of Mosul 


“No, he does not notice it.” “Nothing will wake him," “Faster asleep Shan ever.” B “Ahi He wakes!" 
THE AWAKENING OF UNCLE SAM—«From Œuvre (Paris, France) 
® 
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UNCLE SAM AND EUROPE, IN CARTOONS 





: NONE, sO DEAF AS THOSE WHO WON'T HEAR 


. UNCLE SAM: “Excuse me, marm, but I’m kind o” hard o° 

Une What was it you sai 

‘ Europa: “I aaid, How about that £300,000,000 loan?’’ 

{| UNcLe Sam: “ ‘Vép! It IS trving weather for the time o’ 
vear, ain't it?” ' 

We have been disappointed so frequently by Aen s 
teluctance to come to the assistance of Europe that we are not 
disposed, on this occasion, to entertain the extravagant hopes 
of some of our contemporaries} 


From the South Wales News (Cardiff, Wales) 
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THAT AWFUL SPECTRE 
Ramsay MACDONALD (leader of the Labor Opposition in the 
British Parliament): “That Spectre must be lai 
ONAR Law: ‘Yes, I’ ea lak on you to help me lay it.” 


From the People (London, England) 
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NEXT PLEASE !——F'rom the Pall Mail Gazette (London, England) 
dt is ‘ntimated here that Bonar Law, the new Britjsh Premier, has restored John Bull and is ready to cure the ist of Europe} 
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WERE GOING A-MILEKING, SIR, THEY SAID 
From the News & Mercury (Birmingham, England) 


France decided last month to use force 
in the collection of Germany’s obligations— 
supported by Belgium actively and Italy 
passively, and opposed by Great Britain. 
On January ro the Ruhr industrial region 
was occupied by French and Belgian troops. 
The world had reason to feel that a new 
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THE FRANC: “FOCH IS GOING FORWARD. i 
THEN I’M GOING BACK!” ` CRASHING RIGHT IN 


From Kikeriki (Vienna, Austria) š e From the Sentinel (Milwaukee, Wis.) 
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FRANCE AND THE GERMAN FINANCIAL PROPOSALS 
K , t THE FRENCH MARIANNE: “Give them to me. I'J] make an omelette of them.” 


From De Amsterdammer (Amsterdam, Holland) 


‘phase of the Great War had begun, with 
grave possibilities for the whole of Europe. 
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THE BRIDGE OF SIGHS 


JOHN BULL GROWS TIRED OF IT, TOO 
From the Bee (Omaha, Neb.) 


From the Tribune © (New York) 
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NOW WELCOMED WITH MUSSOLINI 


ITALY, SCORNED, AT FORMER 
AS SPOKESMAN 


CONFERENCES 
` From 21 420 (Florence, Italy} 
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IF THEY COULD GET TOGETHER 


t TOO MUCH TAIL i l ies a ann eRe ee on : 
S merican industry, 1t is claimed, is now short of labor undes 
From the Democrat & Chronicle (Rochester, N. Y.) _ the new amiminration reactictioua] } 
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THE SPELLER-—-AN EASY ONE AN D, THEN A HARD ONE 
Yrom the News (Dallas, Texas) , 


EUROPE'S NEW CRISIS. 


BY FRANK H.. SIMONDS 


[. ‘THe FRENCH Decision 


‘MONTH ago -I outlined the gravity 

of the situation which then existed 

in Europe and indicated that many evil 
things were once more within the limits 
of possibility, if not of probability. Four 
weeks later there can be no mistaking the 
fact that not only has the general situation 
worsened, but we are in the presence of a 


_ new crisis, one of the consequences of which 


As I write, French 
Their 


imay be a new war. 
, troops have moved into the Ruhr. 


‘coming may have no more serious conse- 


į quences than a similar although less exten- 


sive troop movement several years ago. 
i 


amaan wee ee tee 


But, on the other hand, we have recognized 
' that resistance, passive at first, may lead to 
open conflict in the end. 

How shall one briefly describe the, new 
situation? What has happened has fre- 
quently been foreshadowed.: It has. been 
i plain to some observers from the outset that 
' the result of the German attack upon France 
' in 1914 might be the ruin of Germany, un- 
‘Jess the aggressor country consented to 
repair the damage’done to its victim. It 
has been clear that if the damage were not 
' thus repaired, ‘France and not Germany 

it would lose the war. 

Yet it has been equally patent for many 
months that, Germany was not paying and 
did not mean to pay for the damage she had 
done and that if the Allies had laid upon 
German shoulders a burden beyond German 
capacity, it was equally plain that the 
Germans were prepared to avoid and evade 
all burden so far as it was humanly possible. 
It. was also manifest -that the Germans 
relied upon the United States and ‘upon 
Great Britain to prevent the French from 
collecting war reparations. * 

Now in discussing the new situation one 
has first to meet the American demand: 
- Why does France resort to force? Ameri- 
can, public opinion, like British, is plainly 
_ hostile to such a method. Unmistakably 
` France will suffer in the estimation of both 
countries by reason of her attion and it may 
be that in addition, as London and*Wagh- 


Lf 


eaten believe she will not succeed. in. col- 
lecting any substantial amount: ' Why then 


should the French have acted? 

The easiest and .the most plausible ex- 
planation of French policy is that France 
is suffering from an excess of militarism, 
that she desires that Germany should be 
called upon to pay too much, so that Ger- 
man default may permit French” action 
which would lead to the partition of Ger- 
many and.the annexation by France of the 
left bank of the Rhine. 

Yet such an explanation pays little heed 
to the essential facts in the situation. If 
the French have used force to collect their 
debts, it is primarily because they have 
tried other methods and failed. So far 
France has expended $8,000,000,0c0 upon 
her devastations and war pensions and Ger- 


‘many has paid her not over a quarter of a 


billion. It will be necessary for France to 
expend several more billions upon hêr jre- 
construction before she-can house the*people 


who are still living in.temporary shacks or 


barracks after four years of peace. 

In this situation, what is the position of 
France?’ If Germany does not pay eventu- 
ally, French taxpayers. will be burdened 
with a debt of some ten-or twelve billions 
growing out of German‘devastations and 
the care of French soldiers crippled and 
mutilated during the war. Germany; by 
contrast, has no devastations and if she 
escapes paying reparations will in addition 
avoid a foreign debt, while France remains 


-bound to pay some seven billions to her 


Allies of the war for loans. 

The Treaty .of .Versailles provided that 
France should be reimbursed for her losses 
of civilian property, for the destruction due 
to German invasion and occupation and in 
addition for the costs of war pensions. I 


‘am going to discuss this whole aspect in a 


moment, but now I desire to make clear one 
fact. The choice for France was not, as 
seems in America to be assumed, between 
reasonable payment, that is, German, pay~ ` 
ment of’sums which might be’ regarded as 
possible, and a sterile insistence upon sums 
out of the question. The choice for France 
Py by „ISI 
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was between the occupation of German 
territory, which is richly productive, with 
the possibility of collecting something, and 
a continuation of the present situation, 
where nothing is paid by Germany. 

It isa profound mistake to argue that 
France was presented with an alternative 
and that she chose the less advantageous 
course. No proposal was made to France 
either by Great Britain or the United 
States, much less by Germany, which 
would give her even the slightest assurance 
of receiving sums which were in any sense 
adequate, while falling within,the four cor- 
ners of German capacity. 

.French action in the main is the direct 


outcome of the fact that the alternative 


presented the French was between the oc- 
cupation of the Ruhr and the consent to a 
moratorium for from two to four years. 
During that time France would have to 
continue to bear the burden of reparations 
expenditures already mounting up close to 
the total she could ever hope to receive 
from Germany. When the moratorium 
period was over, the very clear likelihood 
was that Germany, grown stronger, would 
decline to make payments and be able to 
resist occupation. 

-Accept the fact, and it is a fact, that just 
as;there are groups of Americans who have 
urged and continue to urge that wise 
American policy demands an occupation of 
Mexico, there are similar groups of French- 
men who would like to see Germany par- 
titioned, and economically destroyed, and 
who would like to see France permanently 
occupy the left bank of the Rhine from 
Switzerland to the Dutch frontiers. It is 
nevertheless true that these elements would 
still be negligible, were. it possible for the 
French Government to present a country 
which is in the main essentially peace- 


loving with any promise of reasonable- 


German payments. 

But such is not the case. The German 
is resolved to escape payment. The French- 
man is determined to collect what he can on 
a bill which is based upon essential justice. 
The British and the American Govern- 
ments are concerned with the preservation 
and. expansion of the German market, and 
eager to prevent a French action which 
would interfere with their own.trade. I 
am going to explain in a moment what the 
two Anglo-Saxon countries have proposed. 
But in this.. preliminary summary it is 
enough to indicate that they have ropog 
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much that would be useful to themselves, 
much which would help Germany, and not 
one thing that would aid France. 

We are, moreover, dealing not with an 
isolated France but with a France supported 
in principle by Belgium and Italy, and-in' 
action by Belgium. The. three nations 
whose soil was ravaged by German armies 
are agreed in the conviction that force 
must be used to compel German. payments. 
Together they hold 75 per cent. of the claims 
of the Allies against Germany. On. the 
other side stands Britain with 22 per cent., 
frankly more concerned about the prospects 
of trade than about the collection of the 
British share of reparations. 

Certainly there is no militaristic Belgium; 
certainly the Belgian people cherish no am- 
bition to annex German territory. They: 
have, moreover, at this moment a states- 
man as Prime Minister, M. Theunis, who is 
recognized all over the world as-both wise 
and moderate. If Poincaré is-to be de- 
scribed as a -fire-eater, which is a rather 
grotesque characterization, Theunis at 
least deserves no such appellation. Yet 
the Belgian Prime Minister-and his fellow- 
countrymen are agreed as to the necessity 
to use force. 

My own judgment, based upon: such 
knowledge as I have of the French people 
and such experience with their present 
views as I gained last spring in Paris, is 
that the mass of the French people see the 
movement into the Rubr with regret and 
apprehension, that they -freely concede 
that it is a step which may lead-to grave 
consequences, but that from their-point of 
view it is inescapable because ‘the alterna 
tive is a bankrupt France facing a Germany 
restored and freed from foreign debts.. 


Il. Tue CONFERENCE or LONDON 


The present situation is the direct out- 
come of the breakdown of the recent Con- 
ference of London. At this. momentous 
meeting the British presented a program of 
reparations. It was the single program 
which envisaged an escape from the use of 
force both to collect and to seize guarantees 
of payment in the future if Germany was 
to be granted a moratorium. - Now the- 
question is patently: Did the British pro- 
posal *offer a reasonable way out of the 
situation? R 

Manifestly nôt. Let us-look back for: a 
momeft at the dull but necessary history 
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of - reparations. The war was made by 
~ Germany i in the first place. In the second 
place, it was conducted by the Germans in 
Frarfce with the deliberate purpose to 
érase France as a great nation. To that 
end French mines, factories and cities were 
destroyed. When Germany was beaten 
the world accepted the principle that Ger- 
many should pay for her destructions. 
Moreover, there never has been any ques- 
tion as to her ability to pay enough to 
rebuild the ruins of France and of Belgium, 
and for her share of the destruction in 
Northern Italy. 

At the Paris Conference our financial 

experts agreed that Germany could pay for 
this item, and fixed her capacity to pay at 
around $15,000,000,000. They agreed, 
moreover, that of this sum, 75 per cent. 
should go to the French and 8 per cent. to 
the British, the balance falling to Belgium 
and Italy, with small sums for other allies. 
But at this point Lloyd George intervened. 
He saw that under the American arrange- 
ment France would get upwards of $11,000,- 
o00,000 and Britain not much more than 
$1,000, o00,000. It would be impossible to 
increase ‘the British share as long as the 
payments were based upon destruction. 
For Britain, apart from shipping, had 
sustained very small losses in property, as 
a result of bombing raids, and she had not 
been invaded. 
. But Lloyd George had just made a 
campaign in which he had pledged himself 
to make Germany pay the'uttermost shil- 
ling of the costs of the war. Accordingly, 
he put forward, through Smuts of South 
Africa, the ingenious argument that war 
pensions’ were a proper charge against 
Germany. ‘This plea was rejected by the 
Americans on two grounds—that it was a 
violation of the terms of the armistice, and 
that it would impose a burden beyond the 
German capacity to carry. But Smuts 
succeeded in persuading Mr. Wilson, against 
the advice of his financial experts. Thus 
the total of reparations was raised from 
$15,000,000,000 to a sum fixed later at 
$3 3 ,000,000,000. 

But it is essential to note that while the 
French were to have 75 per cent. of the 
$15,000;000,000 because that represented 
their proportion, if the mere devastations 
were to be considered, their participation 
' fell to 52 per cent. under the new arrange- 
ment, while the British rose from,8 per 
cent. to 22 per cent. This was satisfactory 
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to the French, provided the total was raised — 
with the readjustment of percentages. And 
when the total was fixed.at $33,000,000,000 
the French share was $17,000,000,000, as 
contrasted with $11,000,0c00,c00 of the 
$1 5,000,000,000. ` 

Note now, however, what happened. 
The -British took the German merchant 
marine and the best of the German colonies, 
that is, the most valuable of the liquid 
assets. Then at once there began the great 
British agitation for the reduction of the 
sum of reparations. This was sound, for the 
sum of German reparations had been fixed 
too high. Yet it had been fixed thus on the 
direct appeal of Lloyd’ George. In demand- 
ing a reduction, however, the British did not 
ask for a return to the situation in Paris. 
They did not ask that the item of pensions, 
which had inflated the sum, should be ex- 
cluded. They did not offer to abandon 
their 22 per cent. participation, which was 
based upon pensions, and go back to their 
8 per cent., which represented their share 
in payments for actual property destruction. 

As time passed, it became clear to the 
whole world that the sum of reparations 
must be reduced. But it was equally clear 
to the French, the Belgians and the Italians 
that if the total of reparations were reduced 
but the percentages unchanged, then while 
France, Belgium and Italy received. sums 
far less than the actual cost of rebuilding 
their ruins, the British, who had no ruins, 
would obtain very considerable sums to 
meet their war burdens. 

As a balance to this there grew up a pde 
mand in Paris, Rome and Brussels that the 
question of inter-allied debts should be 
considered. It had become ċlear that Ger- 
many could not pay much more'than 
$10,000,000,000 or $12,000,000,000.- But 
France, alone, owed the United States and 
Britain above $7,000,000,0c00, which’: was 
actually in excess of the sum: she would 
receive from Germany if the total df repara- 
tions were reduced. This reduction would 
leave her still in debt to her Allies, while 
having to raise some $8,000,000,000 ' for 
actual reconstruction. Italy and Belgium 
were in a similar position. 

It was therefore suggested that the sum 
of German reparations should be reduced 
to the possible figure, but that the situation 
of the Continental countries should be 
materially bettered by the mutual cancella- 
tion of debts. To this the United States at 
once demurred, because, unlike Britain, she 
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had received no territorial or other advan- 
tages and she had resigned in advance all 
share in reparations. 

Britain, on her part, quite cleverly inter- 
posed through the Balfour Note the answer 
that she would cancel if the United States 
would, thus tying us into the mess. But the 
net effect of the British proposal would be 
that Britain would escape a debt of $4,500,- 
©00,000 to us, which she could pay and was 
required to pay, while the Continental 
nations would benefit only by the cancella- 
tion of debts which they could not pay unless 
Germany could pay them surns which were 
now recognized as impossible. Moreover, 
the United States rejected the proposal out 
of hand, and that rejection insured the 
failure of the London Conference. 

We come now to the Paris Conference. 
What did Bonar Law there propose? Sub- 
stantially this, and I give the explanation 
of ‘an American banker who was on our 
commission in the Paris Conference of 

1918: The sum of German reparations was 
to: be fixed at from ten to twelve billions of 
dollars. A moratorium was to be granted 
to Germany for from two to four years, 
during which no steps were to be taken to 
collect and no provision was made for the 
use of force to collect after the moratorium 
period if Germany then refused payment. 

Meantime an intricate transaction was 
foreshadowed. The British wére to seize 
the French and Italian gold reserves which 
had been deposited in London, together 
‘with a large sum of. the German bonds 
‘which would otherwise go to France, Bel- 
gium and Italy, and Belgian priority was to 
‘be abolished. As a result of all the trans- 
actions Britain would get $5,000,000,000 
of the ultimate German payments, the 
French some $3,000,000,000, while the bal- 
‘ance would go to the Belgians, the Italians 
“getting nothing. 

‘Observe now what has happened. France 
at Paris in 1919 was recognized to be en- 
‘titled to $8,000,000,000, or 75 per cent. of 
reparations based upon war damages. 
‘After inflation to include war pensions the 
French total was raised to $17,000,000,000. 
Now by the Paris proposal of the British 
in 1923 it was reduced to $3,000,000,000. 
‘While it is true that this British proposal 
included the elimination of the inte~-allied 
debts so far as Britain was concerned, it 
left France with $3,000,000,000 to pay the 
‘United States, that is, a sum just equal to 

the‘French share in reparations as yeduced. 
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As a consequence, France would be left to 
bear the costs of her war devastations alone, 
Italy would be left with no German pay- 
ments and with her debt of upwards of 
$3 ,000,000,000 to the United States and her 
own ruins to reconstruct. Belgium would 
be deprived of her priority, and receive only 
a sum sufficient to meet currency and debt 
questions created by German occupation, 
having thus to pay her costs of reconstruc- 
tion and her debt to America. 

The British, on the other hand, would get 
at once the French and Italian gold re- 
serves, while preventing the French from 


‘making any like seizure in Germany, and 


they would get from Germany eventually 
a sum sufficient to meet their debt to Amer- 
ica. Having no war devastations, they 
would then emerge with no other debts than 
those incident to the war itself, that i is, the 
costs of the war. 

Such a plan was, of course, totally impos- | 
sible. The French, Italians and Belgians 
looked with dismay upon the British’ pro- 
posal because it did not offer the smallest 
basis even for discussion. It coolly ‘as- 
serted British claims to’ all the tangible 
assets, to the lion’s share of a reduced 
reparations total, and it left the Continental 
nations in debt to the United States ‘and 
without any hope of German reparations 
to rebuild their own ruins. 

Now it is essential that Americans should 
see the British proposal as it’was, for other- 
wise they will be led into the error of believ- 
ing that France, Italy and Belgium delib- 
erately rejected a reasonable proposal for 
an unreasonable exercise of force. And, 
again, I emphasize the fact that, whatever 
any one has charged against France, no one 
has intimated that the Belgians are imperi- 
alistic or ‘militaristic. Therefore, their re- 
jection of the British proposal represents 
calm judgment and is a fair basis for impar- 
tial valuation of the proposal itself. 

What was the explanation of the course 
of the British in making proposals which 
were bound to be rejected? There are a 
variety of possible answers. The most 
cynical envisages a British recognition that 
in the end German competition will be more 
disastrous than German prostration, so far 
as British industry is concerned. The least 
unkigd suggests that the British were con- 
vinced that French action could only be 
prevented by British concessions out of pro- ` 
portign to British capacity or willingness, 
and therefore, the best thing to do was to, 
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step aside after having made a formal pro- 
posal, doomed in advance to rejection. I 
shall return to this detail in a moment. Now 
‘I desire to discuss the American relation. 


Ill. THE American GESTURE 


While the Conference of Paris was gath- 


ering, Mr. Hughes went to New Haven and 


made a speech which disclosed the official - 


attitůde of our government. His hand had 
evidently been forced -by a resolution intro- 
duced in the Senate by Mr. Borah calling 
for a conference to deal with the European 
. situation—a conference to be held in Wash- 
ington and patently modeled upon that 
of the limitation of naval armaments. 
This resolution had been withdrawn, after 
an interesting debate, at the express re- 
‘quest of the Administration Senators, 
who explained that the State Department 
had already been putting out feelers in 
Europe. 

Mr. Hughes at New Haven proposed a 
conference. He did not suggest that it be 
held in Washington, but he indicated that 
its function should be to fix the sum of 
German reparations and the terms of pay- 
ment. What the Secretary of State ob- 
viously aimed at was getting reparations 
before a committee of financial experts 
and thus getting it out of politics. 

Having made this proposal, and to this 
extent pledging: us to exercise our good 
offices, Mr. Hughes went on to indicate 
very clearly that American public opinion 
was utterly opposed to the exercise of force. 
Within the limits of friendly diplomacy 
Mr. Hughes went as far as he could to ask 
the French, if the Paris Conference failed, 
to refrain from the occupation of more 
German territory, and to put the whole 
question before financial experts. 

This suggestion met with no favorable 
reception in France, for the very obvious 
reason that it only envisaged discussing 
the least important question, namely, 
the sum total of German reparations. But 
this sum was no longer in dispute, since at 
Paris all were agreed that the sum of what 
Germany could pay was recognized to be 
around $10,000,000,000 or $12,000,000,000. 
There was no break-up at Paris based upon 
difference over the capacity of Germany to 
pay any particular sum. 

The method Mr. Hughes proposed did 
not and could not go to the root of the mat- 
ter. Once German capacity to pdy had 
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been fixed, once a German moratorium had 
been conceded, the question would rise: 
How was German payment eventually.to 
be assured? Here we had nothing to 
propose, relying solely upon world opinion 
and the assumption of German good faith. . 

Moreover, while we were thus intervening 
in such fashion as to save Germany from 
further occupation and to insure a reduction 
of reparations to a possible sum, we were 
insisting squarely upon payment to us by 
Continental. nations without regard to 
their capacity. That is to say, we were in- 
sisting that what Germany owed France, 
Italy and Belgium should be based upon 


. German capacity as fixed by international 


experts, but we were not suggesting that 
what these Continental nations should pay ° 
us should be submitted to the same ex- 
amination. 

Yet, in point of fact, if German repara- 
tions were reduced to $10,000,000,000, this 
sum would be below the amount Europe 
owes us, which exceeds $11,000,000,000. 
We were, then, maintaining that what 
Germany could pay should be fixed in- 
ternationally, but what our recent associ- 
ates could pay us should remain undis- 
turbed and above the examination of any 
international commission of experts. 

Moreover, and the point is vital, we were 
not suggesting that in the discussion of 
what Germany could pay, there should be 
a discussion also of the allocation of the 
payments—that, for example, the nations 
which had been invaded and ravaged, should 
be entitled to receive the larger part of 
German reparations. There was no hint 
that we recognized that there was a dis- 
tinction between war pensions and war 
devastations. l 

Further than this, a great misapprehen- 
sion has been created by the suggestion 
that Mr. Hughes’s proposal envisaged 
helping Europe. We offered no help. 
We proposed no contribution beyond that 
of advice. We- did suggest a means of 
reducing the Allied bill against Germany to 
conform to possibilities, but we did not 
make the smallest suggestion of a reduction 
of our bill against our associates. On the 
contrary, we expressly asserted that this 
should be maintained undiminished and 
without regard to capacity of our debtor. 

Naturally, the French paid little heed to 
such a proposal. On the other hand, the 
Germans, reading in it our disapproval .of 


F rench. action, were encouraged to. refrain 
« 
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from making any proposal which might 
have met with serious consideration. They 
offered nothing and waited in the expecta- 
tion that, sooner or later, British and Amer- 
ican opposition to French policies would 
lead to intervention by the two Anglo- 
. Saxon nations. 

As for the British, my judgment is that 
the wholly inacceptable character of the 
Bonar Law proposal at Paris was the direct 
outcome of Mr. Hughes’s speech. This 
speech notified the British that America. 
_ was against French action. It demon- 
strated in advance that American public 
opinion was not going to pay much atten- 
tion to what the British proposed at Paris, 
and no matter how impossible the British 
proposal actually was would still have its 
eyes fixed disapprovingly upon French 
action. 

‘In addition it indicated that, as the Borah 
‘Resolution had already suggested, American 
isolation was becoming unpopular at home, 
that Americans in increasing numbers 
were becoming disturbed about the pros- 
pective dislocation of their foreign markets 
and were demanding that their government 
do something. Thus the British concluded 
that sooner or later the Harding Adminis- 
tration would be forced to act and it ap- 
preciated the fact that America could 
really do nothing useful until it was’ pre- 
pared to make some positive contributions. 

- When that time came the British would 
be able to divide with the United States the 
expense of bringing the Continental nations 
round: to-an Anglo-Saxon viewpoint. But 
nothing could be done as long as the United 
States refused to consider the question of 
cancellation or scaling down of foreign 
debts. You put it pretty accurately, I 
think, if you say that the British diagnosed 
the American situation as one in which, 
sooner or later, public opinion would force 
official action, and it appreciated that no 
action would amount to anything until 
it was accompanied by some concrete con- 
tribution other than advice. i 
:- If there had been no Borah Resolution 
and no Hughes speech, if there had been no 
obvious anxiety in the United States based 
upon an accurate appreciation of American 
commercial interests which were likely to 
be compromised, I think the Bonar Law 
proposal at: Paris might have been much 
more reasonable, unless, after all, German 
- prostration is actually desired by British 
statesmen. 
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As it was, the British saw us disturbed. 
They saw that it was becoming politically 
awkward for the Harding Administration 
to keep to complete isolation.’ And they 
decided to let this country have a very con- 
crete illustration of the effects of a policy’ of 
complete isolation as translated into terms 
of economic consequences. 

At the same time they were by no means 
unwilling that the French should acquire . 
official and popular disapproval in America — 
by military action; and quite accurately 
calculated that the presence of their own 
debt commission in Washington and its 
proposal to pay, would further inure to the 
advantage of Britain in American ‘eyes, 
and to the disadvantage of the Continetital 
nations in general and of France in par- 
ticular. 

But no one more clearly than the British 
recognized that while Mr. Hughes talked 
of American aid he offered none, and that 
until America was ready to contribute 
Britain had to choose between’ ‘buying 
France off alone and stepping aside. `` 


IV. RECALLING THE TROOPS’ 


Despite our gesture, events followed their 
natural course. The Reparations ` Com- 
mission met in Paris; and France, Italy and 
Belgium voted Germany in voluntary de- 
fault. Britain opposed this view‘and voted 
against it. The American representative, 
Mr. Boyden, also opposed the decision’ of 
the majority by speech but not by vote, 
since he was not authorized to Serve as‘a 
regular member but only as an observer. 

The declaration of voluntary default 
automatically gave the creditors the right 
to move against Germany, under the terms 
of the: Treaty of Versailles. Such action 
was at once prepared and was designed to 
take the form of the occupation of the Ruhr, 
the great industrial region of Germany, the 
source of most of her wealth. 

The purpose of the operation was two- . 
fold—-to collect such money as might be 
possible.and sych coal supplies as ‘might 
be necessary, since, technically, Germian 
default had been in coal, and in addition to 
make clear to the Germans that if ‘they 
continued their policy of evasion the result 
would be the application of force. 

In this‘ exercise of force the British had 
no part. They opposed it openly in‘ Paris ` 
through their new Prime Minister. They 
a dissociated themselves ‘from 
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the principle and the practice of the ` 


French. But it was reserved for the United 
States to make the sensation. When at 
last it became perfectly clear that France 
would move into the Ruhr, the Senate 
adopted a resolution demanding, and the 
President ordered, the repatriation of our 
forces in Europe. The last stage in the 
American adventure in Europe was thus 
transformed into a condemnation of French 
policy. 

_ Unfortunately, the official action had a 
connotation in Europe different from that of 
America. Very far from exercising any 
restraining influence upon the French Gov- 
ernment, it consolidated all save the Com- 
munists in the French Chamber behind 
Poincaré. It gave him a strength lacking 
befere, and it unhappily created the im- 
pression in France that American policy 
was dominated by exclusive regard for 
American ,material interests and concern 
for the political influence of the German 
elements in the United States. 

Thus it not only deprived the American 
action of any moral significance at the 
moment, but in addition it reduced greatly, 
if it did not permanently abolish, any future 
American influence. It was a repetition 
of precisely what happened when Mr. 
Wilson in late 1916, anxious to bring an 
end to the European conflict, made his 
speech which included the phrase “peace 
without victory.” 

. The effect of the phrase was to convince 
the Allies that the President was pro- 
German, but at the same time it did not 
in any degree satisfy the Germans, who 
looked for something far more concrete. 
Now Mr. Hughes’s action not only aroused 
French resentment, but it contributed to 
encouraging the Germans to resist French 
action, in the hope that we should inter- 
vene in their behalf. All chance that 
Germany would make a pore proposal 
was thus destroyed. 

+ The actual effect, and I am dealing only 
‘with the European reaction, of Mr. 
Hughes’s second gesture, was to destroy 
American influence in Francè and Belgium, 
to encourage the Germans to make no 
proposal, and thus to insure the French 
action. In a word, our diplomacy, which 
- had sought to lessen, had actually rendered 
more acute the international situation? 

If American policy were confined to the 
desire to pursue a,course of ‘isolation pure 
and simple, to get out of Europe, to tesigg 
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all opportunity to exercise influence in the 
future, to establish a complete neutrality 


_ between those who had Deen our allies and 


those who had been our enemies, the manner 
in which we had chosen to withdraw our 
troops and the moment we selected for 
withdrawal achieved this purpose. But if 
it was designed to contribute to avoiding a 
European crisis, it had failed. 

The British policy was quite different. 
The British dissociated themselves from 
the use of force, but they did not withdraw 
their troops and they did not undertake 
any official action to express displeasure. 
Their relations with the French were not 
disturbed, at least superficially, by a 
difference in opinion as to the proper line 
of action, nor did they deny the right of the 
French and the Belgians to act as seemed 
to them best. 

This policy enables the British to resume 
negotiations and participation if they see 
fit. If, for example, the French do make 
the adventure pay, the British can come 
back; if the French fail, they can then come 
forward with suggestions which will not 
necessarily be rejected. Moreover, the 
British passivity avoids an Anglo-French 
break which might be fatal to British in- 
terests in the Near East and end the Lau- 
sanne Conference abruptly. 

While we remained on the Rhine we 
exercised a restraining influence upon the 
French. Designs to bring about the separa- 
tion of the Rhineland from Germany were 
blocked by the mere presence of General 
Allen. Now that the French have replaced 
our troops and hold the left bank of the 
Rhine from Switzerland down to the 
Cologne bridgehead, such a policy can be 
employed without interference. 

In reality, then, while our abrupt with- 
drawal did not restrain the French and 
did destroy our moral influence with all our 
Continental allies, one of its worst conse- 
quences will be felt by the Germans, who 
frankly acknowledged our presence as a 
protection to themselves. It is hard to 
escape the conviction, therefore, that in 
the end the step taken in obvious disap- 
proval of France may prove far more 
disastrous to the Germans. 

Except for the Cologne bridgehead held 
by a very small British force, all the left 
bank of the.Rhine has now passed into 
French control. That it will ever be evacu- 
ated until such time as Germany has met 
French conditions in the matter of repara- 
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tions, I do not believe. That if Germany 
continues to resist payment, the Rhineland 
will be separated from Germany first by 
economic barriers and perhaps later by the 
-creation of ‘some Rhenish republic, is far 
from improbable. 

-Thus-our policy has played directly into 
the hands of the French militarists. It has 
led to the completion of the French occu- 
‘pation of the left bank of the Rhine—the 
thing which Foch demanded and Wilson 
: opposed at Paris. It has similarly in the 
‘French Parliament weakened the position 
of those who oppose Poinearé. Perhaps 
there is a certain accidental justice in all 
- this, for it was Mr. Wilson’s promise of a 
military guarantee to IFrance which per- 
suaded Clemenceau to renounce the Rhine 
barrier, while it is Mr. Hughes’s maneuver 
‘ which enables the French to realize this 
demand four years later, after the guar- 
-antee has been denied. But certainly this 
‘was no part of American design as I see it. 
.. For- better or for worse, however, we are 
“now out of Europe. We have retired; and, 
so far as France and Belgium are concerned, 
‘any later attempt will be regarded with 
‘suspicion. Moreover, the three nations 
‘which agreed at Paris in declaring the Ger- 
‘man default are the nations with whom we 
continue to discuss the subject of allied 
. debts. But it is essential to perceive that 
our action will affect their attitude toward 
-our claims, for in the last analysis they 
‘ will pay us only as Germany pays them. 
Since we have declined to share in the 
‘operation to collect, and have even opposed 
-by gesture the exercise of force to collect, 
' thus perhaps making actual collection im- 
possible and certainly encouraging German 
-resistance, they are hardly likely to make 
‘any satisfactory proposal to fund or dis- 
' charge their debts to us in any near future, 
- ‘if at all. 

In my own judgment the war debts, save 
for the*British, may now be regarded as out 
of the discussion so far as Continental Eu- 
rope is concerned, with this exception— 
we may be permitted to give advice in the 
. matter of Germany, provided we accom- 
pany our advice with the offer to cancel 
: the debts. 

So far as the Continental nations -are 
concerned, these debts were always re- 
' garded as a second lien upon Germany, to 
- be met after: Germany had paid for’ the 
reconstruction of the- devastated areas. 
But there is no chance now that Germany _ 
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. Belgian and Italian ruins. 
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will even pay enough to rebuild the French, 
So discussion of 
a second lien becomes academic. 


, * 


V. Waar Is Cominc? 


I have so far ‘laid emphasis upon the 
American aspect because it seems to me 
there has been vast confusion between the 
purpose and the effect of American action. 
What we have done has had two meanings— 
one for Europe, another for the United 
States, and there has not been one single 
point in common between the two views. 
It remains now to discuss the prosport; for 
the immediate future. 

We are in the presence of what amounts 
to an act of war, since the Franco-Belgian 
action, while strictly legal, is not less -an 
invasion. ‘The question of whether -Ger- 
many ultimately resists by force or pas- 
sively, does not change the situation in 
principle, although it can change it utterly 
in fact. 

We are satisfied that the Gases will 
resist, either passively or violently. -In 
either case the resistance will limit, if- it 
does not abolish, the collection by France 
and Belgium of reparations in kind. Given 
the German state of mind, passive: résist~ 
ance may be transformed into active fight- 
ing at any moment. As long as the French 


‘stay in the Ruhr the possibility of real'con- 


flict will be unmistakable. 

But the Germans are not in a position to 
fight a war as they were in 1914: Thus re- 
sistance will naturally have a more or less 
unorganized character. The consequence of 
violent resistance could easily be: the’ trans- 
formation of the Ruhr into precisely the 
economic waste which was created by 
German military operations in the North of 
France. Such a transformation would mean 
the ruin of modern Germany, for while 
France is mainly an agricultural nation 
Germany is almost exclusively industrial. 

There is a belief, particularly in American 
circles, that the occupation of the Ruhr 
will be brief, ,will be. disclosed as a bad 
venture and presently abandoned, and:that 
then the French will see the wisdom of our 
advice and the folly of their ways and come 
hat in hand to us for guidance. But it seems 
to me more likely that, if the thing does not 
immediately prove successful, reasons will 
be found which, so far from entailing evacu- 
ation, will lead to an extension of eccupasion 
and a hardening of conditions. 
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It is more likely, I believe, that French 
occupation may lead the Germans, and 
particularly the industrial and financial 
magnates, to back down and force their 
government to make reasonable proposals 
accompanied by satisfactory guarantees. 
In that case, the French occupation may be 
terminated without great delay and with no 
real material loss. This is what the French 
themselves hope for and profess to expect. 

Undoubtedly this might have been the 
„outcome had the United States not inter- 
vened and had the British supported French 
policy. But the American and British 
courses have manifestly encouraged the 
German to resist rather than to pay. And 
it seems to me, on the whole, not very likely 
that there will be any satisfactory German 
proposal, and therefore, that we are in for 
a long French occupation. 

You must perceive, however, that if the 
French get little, if the German passive 
resistance lessens production, or even para- 
lyzes it, the first discomfort will fall upon 

ı the Germans. As the coal production is re- 
duced, the French share will increase and 
German factories and German industry will 
suffer. If the workmen strike they will 
starve, for the control of the food supplies 
will be in French hands. 

German resistance, then, in blocking 
France may lead to the ruin of German 
economic prospects without actually lead- 
ing at once to the destruction of the Ruhr 
district—such a destruction as would follow 
open resistance of a military character. Yet 


it seems to me that as German suffer-- 


ing increases as a cansequence of German 
passive resistance to French purpose, there 
will be a growing danger of a transformation 
to a resistance born of desperation and ex- 
pressed in violence. 

I do not mean to say that this is certain. 
Perhaps it is not even probable. But it is 
precisely the circumstance I fear. The 
German people, the masses, have been 
ruthlessly exploited by their own indus- 
trialists, who have sold the product of 
German labor abroad and- deposited the 
payments in foreign countries. As a con- 
sequence the German people have suffered 
‚and have been made to believe that the real 
cause was not the policy of their own leaders 
but the .consequence of brutal French ex- 
actions. 

To-day Germany is a smouldering fire of 
hatred of France. And there is no strong 
government to hold in check this p&assian, 
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until such time as it might express itself in 
some successful revolt. To-day a war would 
be fought in German territory. The Ger- 
mans would lack most of what is necessary 
to make war in these times, and their great 
industrial regions would be laid in waste, 
because battles fought with heavy artillery 
are destructive beyond any limit. 

Whether the German people were able 
in the end to drive the French across the 
Rhine or not, before the French retired be- 
hind this barrier they would have wrecked 
the Ruhr and would still hold much of it, 
together with Frankfort and many other 
cities under the fire of their guns. They 
would be compelled to destroy the Ruhr 
because to-day war is mechanical before it 
is anything else, and if Germany could re- 
gain the Ruhr she might presently make suc- 
cessful war, while without it she would be 
helpless. 

Moreover, if Germany attacks the French, 
then Poland will automatically move against 
Germany in accordance with her treaty, and 
in all probability Czechoslovakia would. be 


-forced to take a similar step. For a re- 


stored Germany would instantly abolish 
this little Slav island in the German sea. 
But if Poland moved, Russia might stir; 
and Russian action might involve Rumania, 


. Hungary, Austria, and Jugoslavia. 


We are, then, back in the days of July, 
1914, when it must be recognized that there 
is a complete interrelation of things. A 
fire along the Ruhr might easily spread to 
the Vistula, the Niemen, the Danube, the 
Golden Horn. Indeed, were it not for one 
single fact, the situation might now be as 
desperate as in the days before the World 
War itself. 

This fact is the general exhaustion of 
European mankind. If we avoid a catas- 
trophe it will be exhaustion rather than 
statesmanship which makes the escape, 
possible. People are tired, weakened, in- 
capable of great effort and freed ofeany illu- 
sions. Yet over against exhaustion one 
must place the factor of desperation. Des- 
peration has led the French people to sanc- 
tion an action by their government which 
may conceivably lead to a new war. Des- 
peration may lead the German people to 
take matters out of the -hands of their 
government and attempt violent resistance 
to French exactions. If the Germans do 
this, there is no man alive who can tell 
where the ensuing struggle will end. 

Looking to the future, as I have indi- 
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cated, I do not believe that France will 
come back from the Ruhr empty-handed 
and admitting her-mistake. On the con- 
trary, I believe that France will stay in 
the Ruhr until she is driven out or Germany 
makes some reasonable proposal. Neither 
the United States nor Great Britain can 
persuade the French to leave by mere 
advice and counsel. 

Before the Germans can drive the 
French out, the struggle which would be 
provoked would destroy the. Ruhr as an 
economic element in Germany. While 
the French hold it they will have a strangle- 
hold upon Germany and German resist- 
ance, even though passive, will interrupt 
the flow of Ruhr coal to German industry. 

In a word, as long as the French stay in 
the Ruhr, world peace hangs by a hair; 
but France cannot be brought out of the 
Ruhr save as Germany brings forward a 
satisfactory proposal. And this proposal is 
duly accompanied by guarantees. We are 
actually dealing with a Franco-German 
War in a new phase. 

H Germany were confronting France and 
Great Britain’ and the United States were 
unconcerned, I am certain she would sur- 
render, for she cannot resist alone. The 
trouble is that the attitude we and the 
British have taken makes her believe that 
in the end we shall force France to Jet up 
before Germany has paid. But my judg- 
ment is that we will not use force to compel 
France, nor will the British, and only force 
can compel France to retire ahead of Ger- 
man capitulation. Hence we Anglo-Saxon 
nations are actually contributing to bring- 
ing about German ruin. 


VI. REMEDIES 


When one has analyzed a situation like 
‘that which to-day exists, he is inevitably 
faced with the question, What can be done 
about it? Specifically the question in 
American minds is, What can the United 
States ‘do about it? 

Obviously, the United States can do 
nothing, so long as it insists upon a policy 
of complete isolation. The time is never 
coming when the European nations will 
turn to us as an impartial arbitrator and 
ask us to become receiver for Europe. 

Nor can it do anything if it continues to 
argue that reparations have no connection 
with Allied debts, and that while we advise 
the reduction of reparations we deny al 
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arguments bearing upon the reduction of 
war debts. I do not question the exact 
justice of our contention. I do not believe 
we are morally bound to cancel any débts; 
nor that we should listen to any other con- 
sideration than our own self-interest. 

But if Europe is to go through another 
war. if there is to be a new Continental 
catastrophe, then it is certain that our 
debts, that is, our claims upon Europe, will 
not be worth very much and it is similarly 
certain that the European market, which 
has an obvious present and future value, 
will also disappear. . 

We canriot persuade Europe to attend 
an economic conference to deal with repara- — 
tions alone. We have tried that. We 
might still be able to bring about a con- ’ 
ference to discuss reparations and allied 
debts. Now that'the British are making 
arrangements with us to pay us as they 
can, and mean to, it might be possible to 
join with them in a comprehensive program 
of cancellation of European debts and re- 
duction of German reparations. 

Such a policy which fixed German repara- 
tions at, say, $10,000,000,000 and restoréd 
the percentages fixed by our representatives 
at Paris, namely, a division based upon 
actual property losses due to war devasta- 
tions, might lead to a useful result. In return 
for our concessions we and the British could 
demand the evacuation of Germany by 
French, Belgian and British troops, while 
the payment of reparations might be turned 
over to international finance operating 
through loans made to Germany, that is, on 
German credit, and divided between the 
French and German governments. 

Perhaps Europe would not agree to such 
a proposal. Perhaps the British would 
reject it out of hand as entailing too great 
British sacrifice. But, so far*as I can see, 
there is no possibility of any adjustment as 
long as Germany is not required to rebuild 
the French, Belgian and Italian ruins, and if 
she is required to do that, there is no chance 
of her paying any additional sums. 

We have no pther key to the European’ 
door than the possession of the Allied notes 
for war loans. If Europe collapses now, 
the notes are worthless. The chances of 
collapse are increasing, not diminishing. 
Moreover, if the collapse comes, we ‘shall 
lose good markets as well as what seem to 
me bad debts. , 

If we do not care to use the key, if we 
think our interests would be better served 
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For more than four years German ter- 
ritory west of the Rhine has been occu- 
pied by Allied and American troops, with 
the additional control of three bridge- 
heads across the river at Cologne, Coblenz, 
and Mayence, 

On January 10, French and Belgian . 
forces crossed the Rhine into the Ruhr 
Valley and assumed control of the im- 
portant coal and iron region around 
Essen. 

The territory with diagonal shading 
indicates the portions of Belgium and 
France which were held by the Germans 
on Armistice Day, 1918. 


by keeping the notes and letting the markets - 


follow the value of the notes, that is our 
right. But in adopting such a course we 
` automatically eliminate ourselves from the 
European situation. We can no longer 
speak usefully, much less act. The one 
thing we cannot do is to contribute to a 
settlement based solely upon reparations, 
while Europe refuses to separate reparations 
from debts and continues to act in sucha way 
as to make the debts of little value anyway. 

As I see it; the question is the relative 
value of war or peace in Europe to- the 
United States. This must be the basis of 
our policy, but the policy cannot be half 
isolation and half participation—isolation 
"so far as acts are concerned and participa- 
tion so far as advice is in the question. 
We cannot impose an American selution 
upon the Continental countries merely by 
thumping the table or quoting appropriate 
references. l . 

Left to itself, it seems to me there is véry 
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good reason to believe that Europe will 
collapse. Danger of such a collapse does 
not constitute a reason for American action 
unless we have interests at.stake which are 
worth saving. The worst delusion now is 
that which consists in the assertion that 
America is offering help to Europe, that is, 
that the American Government has prof- 
fered help. It has offered nothing save 
recommendations which from the European 
point of view are by themselves wholly 
inacceptable. 

To believe that these suggestions will be 
more acceptable a few weeks or months 
hence is, in my view, a mistake, because 
every day the value of advice lessens in 
a situation where concrete facts ‘are be- 


coming more potent. To me Europe seems 


on the edge of a catastrophe more complete 
than anything that has happened since the 
fall of the Roman Empire. A new war may 
mean the collapse of European civilization. 
Giyen this possibility, it is perhaps wise to 
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quit Europe, but is it quite sure that, in the 
event of. the collapse, the consequences will 
stop at the Atlantiç? 


VII. Tue First PHASE 


As I re-read the foregoing pages on 
January 15, the first phase of the French 
occupation has come to an end., This occu- 
pation has been accompanied by no disor- 
ders, but the progress of events in the Ger- 
man Reichstag has demonstrated that Ger- 
man resistance must be expected. More- 
over, the coal operators, by removing their 
chiefs and their machinery from the Ruhr 
district, have enormously handicapped the 

French. On the other hand, there is no 
- suggestion of a general strike and an agree- 
ment has been reached between the French 
officers and mine operators for the contin- 
ued production of coal. ° 

There have been, too, vague suggestions 
from Paris of a new proposal for an inter- 
national conference and there has been a 
definite concession to the Germans in the 
way of ten days of grace to meet the pay- 
ments due on January 15. But neither the 
one nor the other of these incidents has any 
profound significance, for the French have 


already taken action on other German de- 


faults and there is little more that they could 
do beyond formally declaring still another 
German default, since they have already 
seized the Ruhr. l 

The ten days grace really means an 
indirect offer to the Germans of an oppor- 
tunity to come forward with some new 
reparations proposal. This, as I have tried 
to make clear, and not the idea of making 
money out of the occupation of the Ruhr, is 
the real hope of the French. They have 
resorted to coercion not mainly to get rep- 
arations, but rather to bring the Germans 
to terms. They have believed that under 
pressure the Germans would surrender. 

The tfouble is that American and British 
actions have manifestly encouraged the 
Germans to resist, and to refrain from mak- 
ing any such proposals. And it would seem 
that for the moment at least Germany will 
continue this policy of passive resistance. 
As for an international conference, it would 
consider only the question of German pav- 
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ments, for the French will not now consent 
to leave the Ruhr. 

My own judgment is that we are in for 
a long period of French occupation, with all 
that this means of menace to world peace, 
unless there is a very complete German 
surrender and even then France will clearly 
retain the right to occupy the Ruhr again, if 
Germany defaults. The whole situation 
turns now upon the negotiations which may 
take place between France and Germany 
and upon the sort of proposals the Germans 
make. 

Believing that the German proposals will 
not be satisfactory, I am convinced that 
French occupation may be indefinite and 
that the consequence will be a slow or a 
swift disintegration of the German indus- 
trial situation. You cannot have peace in ° 
Europe while the French are in the Ruhr. 
You cannot have economic recovery while 
the industrial center of Germany is under 
military control. 

But you cannot get rid of the occupation 
except on terms satisfactory to the French. 
The one dominant fact is that both Great 
Britain and the United States have retired 
from the situation and no longer have even 
moral influence upon France. On her side 
France has the coöperation of Belgium, the 
consent of Italy, and in case of German 
resistance is assured of the military aid of 
Poland and probably of Czechoslovakia. 

This means that the Continent has taken 
things into its own hands, that Germany is 
ringed around by enemies, and that it is no 
longer possible for Great Britain or the 
United States to mitigate her sentence. 
Germany may make terms with France. If 
she does we shall have peace, but if she 
refuses France will stay indefinitely in the 
Ruhr and the whole European economic 
system will disintegrate with inevitable 
political disorders and ultimate anarchy 
and chaos. 

Moreover, if you will glance at Lausanne, 
you will perceive the Turkish reading of 
events, and the extent to which the Turk 
estimates European coöperation has been 
shattered. At the moment Lausanne is 
perhaps the best barometer on which to read 
European conditions and the reading is, to 
say the least, not reassuring. l 


came a 


NINE EASTERN GOVERNORS 
AND THEIR PROGRAMS 


BY ALBERT SHAW 


F OUR total sisterhood of forty-eight 
States, as many as thirty-two inaugu- 
fated Governors last month. All of these 
were elected in November with the excep- 
tion of Governor Baxter of Maine, who was 
chosen in September. The Governor of 
Georgia, although elected last November, 
will not take his seat until June. It is our 
purpose in successive articles to call some 
attention to State problems and policies, 
from the standpoint of the men who have 
thus recently been called to serve as 
Governors by the people of their respective 
States. In the November election of mem- 
Bers of the national House of Representa- 
tives and of the United States Senate, 
party issues were naturally conspicuous, 
and we have already discussed the signifi- 
cance of the November elections in their 
bearings upon affairs centering at Wash- 
ington. 

But under our federal system, each State 
has its own public questions to deal with. 
And in election years when the Presidency 
is not at stake we are likely to find candi- 
dates for the higher State offices making 
their campaigns on matters that relate to 
the State itself, rather than questions that 
pertain to the National Government. 
= At the present time there may be ob- 
served from one end of the country to the 
other a marked quickening of purely State 
activities. We have left the pioneer days 
behind us; and our States have settled 
down to the business of intensive improve- 
ment of their facilities and their institu- 
tions, on mature lines. All of these States 
were formerly agriculturaleas regards the 
great majority of the people. But in recent 
times, taking the country as a whole, the 
cities have become predominant. The 
municipal corporations have so learned the 
art of city government that they, have 
created for all their people improved 
` schools, good streets, and cemmon services 
of water, drainage, lighting, policg, fire 
protection, and health conservation. Taken 


altogether, these and other advantages 
make life highly comfortable and agreéable 
for town dwellers, when compared with 
the conditions that exist in many of the 
rural districts. 

There is now visible a marked tendency 
everywhere in the country to use the 
authority and power of the State itself to 
help in extending to the farm neighborhoods 
and the open country many of the benefits 
that the municipal corporations have been 
supplying to those who dwell within town 
limits. In our opinion, this is a thoroughly 
statesmanlike policy, and it is to be hoped 
that the Governors may lead and the legis- 
latures may follow in adopting measures of 
sweeping reform for the benefit of the farm 
communities. 

In order that the States may render the 
services that are now demanded of them, 
they are facing the need of much larger 
incomes than in former years. Thus the 
problems of taxation are undergoing study 
in many States, and there is everywhere a 
demand for businesslike expenditure, and 
the elimination of waste and graft and of 
the undue influence of the political boss and 
the office-seeking party henchman. 

Speaking in general, the States have been 
fortunate in finding excellent men to serve 
them as Governors; and it is the duty of 
every good citizen, regardless of party, to 
take an active interest in supporting Gov- 
ernors who are working for the progress of. 
their States. There are many thfhgs that. 
can be done at Washington to further the 
common welfare; but, after all, the fathers 
of this Republic were wise in believing that 
large ranges of everyday affairs could be 
managed better by the governments of the 
several States than by centralized national 
agencies. 

The Federal Government has a tendency 
to aggrandize itself, and to exaggerate its 
own ability to serve the interests of the 
people in their ordinary relations. On the 


‘other EnS the cities have a tendency to 
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devitalize the State as a whole by the 
‘ magnetic force with which they attract the 
people and the taxable resources, and by 
their exercise locally of.functions that the 
State ought never to have abdicated. Thus 
public ‘health’and education are matters of 
state-wide concern, and do not belong to 
the municipal corporation as such. 

There is somé evidence that. the State is 
beginning to reassert itself, as between these 
two powerful forces that have been drawing 

‚upon its vitality from opposite directions. 


z- Marne’s Governor Has a 
. CHALLENGING PROGRAM 


An excellent representative of the modern 
Governor, who believes in his State and its 
capacity for progress, is Percival P. Baxter, 
of Maine. Governor 
Baxter was born in 
Portland forty-six 
years ago; isa grad- 
uate of Bowdoin 
College and the 
Harvard Law 
School; has been 
a practising lawyer 
for more than 
twenty years. He 
has served in both 
houses of the State 
legislature, and as 
president of the 
Senate it devolved 
upon him to fill out 
the unexpired term 
of Governor Parkhurst, who died in Jan- 
uary, 1921. 

Last September, Governor Baxter was 
elected on his own account by a normal 
Republican majority. He delivered his 
message to the Maine legislature on January 
4, and we could do no better than to give a 
list of the principal topics and chief pro- 
posals with which this document concerned 
itself. Here are twenty-two points, which 
suggest the sort of program that Governor 
Baxter is holding up before the people of 
his State as items in a State-wide policy at 
the present time: 





PERCIVAL P. BAXTER 
(Maine) 


(1) Better enforcement of and more respect for 
law; (2) Reduction of taxation and strict economy 
in matters large and small; (3) Encouragement of 
small farm operators; (4) Improved marketing 
conditions for farm products; (5) Better opportuni- 
ties for rural school children; (6) A halt called in 
expenditure of public money on private institutions; 
(7) All State officials to devote entire time to 
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State’s business; (8) Better roads and only one 
more highway bond issue; build only as fast as 
roads can be maintained; (9) A religion of loyalty 
to the State; (10) Make the individual self-reliant; 
no State paternalism; (11) Better and simpler form 
of State’s bookkeeping, so all can understand the 
figures; (12) Less expensive bridge construction, 
and savings in highway overhead and engineering 
expenses; (13) Proper care of State’s dependents 
and defectives, especially the children; (14) Better 
health; State to lead in teaching it; (x5) Keep 
Maine’s water powers for Maine’s people, and build 
State storage reservoirs to conserve the .State’s 
water resources; (16) Protect forests from fires, 
and provide proper taxation of timberlands; (17) 
Katahdin State Park; destined to be Maine’s scenic 
and recreational center; (18) Encouragement of 
salt water fisheries so as to feed New York and New 
England; (r9) Live within State’s means and fore- 
go all luxuries; (20) Retention of direct ‘primary; 
(at) Abolish old-time corrupt legislative lobbies; 
(22) Go slow on Federal aid, so as to maintain 
State’s independence. ; 


Maine has sent out many energetic 
pioneers to help in the westward growth of 
the country; but there is ample opportunity 
in Maine itself for many decades of pros- 
perous™ development of local resources. 
Governor Baxter makes a stirring appeal. 


SIMPLIFYING VERMONT'S 
MACHINERY 


If Vermont is one of the smallest States 
of the Union, it is also one of the most 
influential and highly réspected. The new 
Governor is Redfield Proctor, of the town 
of Proctor, famous for its marble industries. 
The Governor’s father was the late Senator 
Proctor, and the family has been long iden- 
tified not only with the business interests 
of the State but also with every movement 
that tests what we call public spirit. Few 
men could have been better trained than 
the new Governor 
for the work of his 
office. Jn a recent 
letter he tell us 
that Vermont, like 
many other States, 
is now proposing to 
simplify the ma- 
chinery of Govern- 
ment, and to do 
away with “a lot of 
small departments, 
boards, and com- 
missions, putting 
the whole thing on 





a more businesslike 
basis.” REDFIELD PROCTOR 
e MÉ. Proctor was (Vermont) 


> 


‘State tax; 
' (4) Advance preparation for legislative 
. work; (5) 
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elected upon a brief, model platform’ de- 


manding (1) A simplified administrative. or- 


ganization; (2).A reduction of the direct 
{3) The executive budget plan; 


A revision of the taxes on 
motor-driven vehicles; (6) A gasoline tax to 


: be applied to'‘the maintenance and improve- 


nent of the surface of highways; (7) Res- 


toration of local functions to the towns 


_ themselves; (8) Revision. of laws relating. to 


the control of public utilities; and (9): Regu- 


_ lation of lobbying, with proper publicity. 


- the needs of agricultural communities. 


~ This would suggest the spirit with which 


the new executive enters upon his duties. 

Governor Proctor is thoroughly alive to 
He 
is even younger than the Governor of 
Maine, being only forty-three years of age. 
He was educated in Washington and after- 


“wards at the Massachusetts Institute of 


Technology. He was chairman of the 


‘Vermont Red Cross at the opening of the 


“war period, but resigned to enter the mili- 


tary service as a Captain of Engineers. 


New Hampsutre’s DEMOCRATIC 
“EXECUTIVE 


The New Governor of New Hampshire 


‘is Hon. Fred H. Brown, and he was elected 


—_ 


‘as a Democrat to succeed a Republican 
‘Governor who was also named Brown. 


The new Governor is a lawyer, and was 


‘ydade United States District Attorney for 
‘New Hampshire by President Wilson. 


His 
victory at the polls was due largely to the 


` support of the strikers in the textile mills, 


‘ohn account of the Democratic platform’s 


plank advocating the forty-eight-hour week, 
while the manufacturers had been trying 
to reéstablish the fifty-four-hour week. 
The State Senate remains Republican, 
while the Democrats have a slight majority 
in the lower house. 

Governor Brown was at one time, for a 


- short period, a professional baseball player 
“while he was studying law in Boston; and 
-heis now only forty-three,years old. New 


Hampshire has.a larger legislature than 
any other State, owing to its method of 
- representation. | 


While there are only 


„twenty-four members of the Senate, there 


are 417. Representatives. 


In the present 
lower. house,’ there are eighty-nine farmers, 
seventy-six business men, forty-one mill 
operatives, and only thirty-two lawyers. 
Besides these groups, there are listed 


‘ers, seventeen lum- 


twenty manufactur- 


bermen, fourteen 
contractors, twenty- 
one railroad men, 
twenty-eight arti- 
sans, twenty-three . 
office employees, 
eleven electricians, 
seventeen retired, 
eight clergymen, 
eight bankers, and a 
few men of various 
other callings. There 
are also three wom- 
enin the House. It 
would seem that the 
retiring Governor has 
set the standards for 
New Hampshire in a valedictory address 
showing a remarkable-grasp of the State’s 
affairs. The New Hampshire practice of a 
farewell speech by the retiring Governor is 
in our opinion a thing worthy of commen- 
dation. The retiring Governor is a man of 
positive convictions, and his farewell address 
discussed State issues ne noteworthy force 
and ability. 

It was on January 3 that ‘the retiring 
Governor Brown (Albert O.) offered his 
review of New Hampshire’s administrative 
affairs, and it was on the following day 
that the new Governor Brown (Fred H.) 
came forward with his inaugural message. 
Conspicuous was his demand for immediate 
enactment of the forty-eight-hour week for 
women and children. He declared: 


For nme months last year three sections of the 
State, which are ordinarily among the most prosper- 
ous, as well as the most populous, sections of New 
Hampshire, were tied up in one of the most disas- 
trous industrial struggles in our history... 
When their strike showed signs of failure, the work- 
ers did not resort to lawlessness and violence. They 
took up their work again on whatever terms they 
could make and resorted to the polls in November. 
Never have the General Court and the elected mem- 
bers of the State Administration been given a clearer 
mandate, and we cannot believe that the textile 
workers alone were instrumental in giving that 
mandate. . . 

In my opinion, a law establishing a 48-hour week 
for women and children in manufacturing industries 
should be enacted at this session. From a humani- 
tarian standpoint it is necessary. From a financial 
standpoint I believe it feasible. And that our New 
Hampshire industries will be able to secure a fair 
return on their investment, Iam confident. From 
any unprejudiced angle it appears right! 





FRED H. BROWN 
(New Hampshire) 


The address advocated the regrouping of 
some of theState departments, more complete 
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home rule for towns and cities, and, in 
shert, an up-to-date program of improve- 
ment in the mechanism of State and local 
government. Prominence in the message 
was given to the subject of tax-law revision. 
The ‘abolition of the women’s poll tax is 
demanded, an increase in inheritance taxes, 
and a tax of one cent a gallon on gasoline. 
Rural problems receive attention as in 
the messages of all other Governors this 
year; and a larger appropriation is de- 
manded for dealing with animal tuberculosis. 


Massacuusetts Gives Gov. Cox 
ANOTHER TERM 


Massachusetts is always disposed to give 
a second term to a Governor who serves the 
Commonwealth well—and it is to be noted 
that most Massachusetts Governors are 
deemed worthy of reélection. 
Governor Channing H. Cox, who 
was born in New Hampshire and 
graduated at Dartmouth before 
taking his law course at Harvard, 
has now entered his second 
term as Governor, having car- 
ried the State as a Republican 
by a large majority. He has 
been a practising lawyer in 
Boston for about eighteen years. 
Like a number of his predeces- 
sors, he served ably in the lower 
house of the legislature, where 
he was Speaker for three suc- 
cessive years; was then pro- 
moted to be Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor; and in his turn suc- 
ceeded to the highest State 
office. He will not be forty-four years of 
age until next month. 

Governor Cox well sustains the high 
traditions of intelligent and honorable pub- 
lic service in Massachusetts. In his case, 
we may expect that leadership will exert 
itself aleng the lines of policy that have been 
laid down during the past two years. 
- Governor Cox has been good enough to 
write for us, in response to our request, a 
summary of what he regards as the im- 
portant forward steps that Massachusetts 
has been taking during his service as 
Governor. This summary seems to us to 
indicate so admirably the progressive work 
that Massachusetts is still capable of doing, 
in the conduct of the affairs of the common- 
wealth, that we are glad to print it for the 
encouragement it may bring to men and 


e * 
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(Massachusetts) 
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women in other States who are working for 
similar programs. ‘The letter is as follows: 


The legislature has adhered to the two executive - 
budgets presented, and although more fiberal 
appropriations than ever have been made for insti- 
tutional work and for the care of the incapacitated 
and unfortunate, we have held strictly to a pay-as- 
you-go policy; have not issued any new bonds; 
have reduced the State debt $10,000,000 and the 
past year reduced the State tax $2,000,000. 

Five of the leaders of business of the Common- 
wealth at my request made a complete survey of 
the State business, and as a result of their studies 
we have just organized a new department of gov- ` 
ernment, the Commission on Administration and 
Finance, which provides for a modern method of 
State accounting, for a State central purchasing 
agency, for standardization of work of the various 
departments and for a more careful supervision of 
all those employed by the. State and for a continuing 
study of methods to improve State administration. 

I earnestly urged an improvement of our method 
of treating our criminal population, the abolition of 
county control and the assumption by the State of 
the control of all penal institutions. 
My plan was not adopted by the leg- 
islature, but a comprehensive inves- 
tigation of all our institutions has 
been made and already great improve- 
ments have been instituted in most 
of the institutions. 


Women have been admitted to 
participation in government on equal 
terms with men. All offices, appoin- 
tive or elective, have been made open 
to them, and already women have 
been placed in positions of highest 
responsibility, notably as members of 
the Department of Labor and Indus- 
tries and of the Industrial Accident 
Commission. 


The law limiting the employment 
of women and children to forty-eight 
hours per week has been extended 
into new lines of industry. 


Upon my inaugural recommenda- 
tion, a definite policy has been es- 
tablished requiring each department to present a 
program covering five years of development, so 
that the legislature when authorizing appropriations 
could realize how each individual improvement fitted 
in with the general needs of the Commonwealth. 


The amount of State aid for schools and rural 
communities has been increased, and a new Division 
of Markets in the Department of Agriculture has 
been of great service to the farmers. ; 

Upon my inaugural recommendation, Massachu- 
setts has adopted a sane Blue Sky law which already 
gives promise of increased protection to small 
investors, without injuring the opportunity of 
interesting capital in legitimate enterprises. 

The laws relating to the State control of banks 
and trust companies have been greatly strengthened. 

During the next ferm I shall try further to im- 
prove the State finances; and while not curtailing 
the nécessary functions of government, by prevent- 
ing the duplication of work in the various depart- 
ments, I shall attempt still further to reduce taxes. ` 

A commission which T appointed has made an 
iwvestigation of municipal finance and taxation, 
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and as a result of their studies I hope to ask the 
legislature for new laws which may carefully guard 
municipal expenditures and borrowings. 

In, the main, the general purpose of my next 
administration will be along the same lines as during 
the past two years. 


It may be asserted with good reason that _ 


few recent Governors, East or West, have 
been able to set forth a more timely program 
for the bettering of State administration 
than Governor Cox expresses in the fore- 
going statement. 


A Bustness Man Governs 
CONNECTICUT 


The new Governor of Connecticut, Hon. 
Charles A. Templeton, elected at the head 
of- the Republican ticket, is promoted 
from the office of Lieutenant-Governor, and 
‘is especially familiar with the affairs of the 
State: His message of January 3 is a state 
paper that is noteworthy for its clear state- 
ments and definite views. It deals firmly 
with the need of closely scrutinized ex- 
penditure, and of caution in expanding the 
_ functions of the State under existing condi- 
‘tions. He demands that Connecticut fol- 
low the example of a majority of the-States 
in adopting a central purchasing system, 
and he makes useful suggestions regarding 
the improvement of the State’s efforts for 
dependent and delinquent classes. 

There is pertinent discussion ofthe in- 
creasing use of motor trucks, which wear 
out the free public highways, and which 
compete with railroads that furnish their 
own road-beds and pay heavy taxes. Auto- 
mobile license fees in Connecticut now 
amount to $3,500,000 a year, and this money 
is turned over to the Highway Department 
for maintenance 
and repairs. Gov- 
ernor ‘Templeton 
presents these prac- 
tical questions with 
unusual ability. 
He observes that 
of the farm prod- 
ucts consumed in 
Connecticut four- 
fifths are produced 
outside of the State. 
The Governor him- 
self is a Waterbury 
manufacturer, and 
’ he fully appreciates 
‘the importance of 
the extraordinary 





C. A. TEMPLETON 
(Connecticut) 
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industrial develop- 
ment of Connecti- 
cut. Nevertheless, 
he proposes a com- 
mission to study 
and report means 
by which to revive 
rural life and im- 
prove farming con- 
ditions. 

There are frank 
and straightfor- 
ward words about 
prohibition. * Con- 
necticut did not, 
ratify the Eigh- 
teenth Amend- 
ment, and none of 
its representatives in Congress supported 
either the amendment or the Volstead 
Act. Subsequently, however, Connecti- 
cut enacted concurrent legislation for en- 
forcement; and the Governor denounces 
the tendency to violate the prohibition 
laws. “If the law is distasteful,” he 
remarks, “to the majority of the American 
people, it can eventually be changed; but, 


so long as it is with us, it should be properly 
enforced.” 





WILLIAM S. FLYNN 
(Rhode Isiand) 


RHODE ISLAND, AND THE LABOR 
VOTE 


New England, in textiles and various 
other. lines of manufacturing, is as highly 


industrialized as any other portion of the 


world. It is natural, therefore, to find that 
wage-earners play a great part in politics, 
and that labor questions are at the forefront. 
Rhode Island, like New Hampshire, in the 
recent elections, was carried by the Demo- 
crats largely on the strength of a resolute 


‘demand for the forty-eight hour day for 


women and children in factories. The more 
cautious opinion also prefers the short day, 
but it argues that New England must com- 
pete in the making of coarse textiles with 
the Southern mills, which work long hours. 
It seems that the Republicans took the less 
radical’ ground. Accordingly, the great 
Republican majority of 1920 was sweepingly 
overcome in November, 1922, by votes of 
the men and women of the mill towns. 
During the past year Massachusetts has 
been working on the forty-eight hour a week `’ 
plan, and probably New England as a whole 
will accept this eight-hour day standard. 
The new Democratic Governor of Rhode 
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Island, William S. Flynn, emphasizes this 
issue in his message. He is on thé popular 
side, also, in the. long-standing fight for 
abolition of property qualification for vot- 
ing, and for an equitable redistricting of the 
State. He favors a constitutional convention 
to modernize the ancient organic law; but 
there is a good deal of Rhode Island senti- 
ment that prefers to make changes by the 
adoption of particular amendments from 
time to time. Both houses of the legisla- 
ture are Republican by small majorities. ° 


New Yorx, anp Gov. “At.” 
Smiry’s LEADERSHIP 


Perhaps no Governor in recent years has 
entered upon his duties with so much ac- 
claim as Hon. Alfred E. Smith, who has suc- 
ceeded Governor Miller at Albany. Gover- 
nor Smith’s nomination was not 
of his own seeking, and it came 
under circumstances which se- 
cured for him the enthusiastic 
support of Democrats “up- | 
State” as well as those of the, 
metropolis, where he has long 
been a favorite. New York 
State is subject to landslides; 
and the new Governor prevailed 
in November by a plurality of 
almost 400,000. In the election 
of 1920, a Republican landslide 
had carried in Governor Miller, 
and had defeated Smith, who 
was then ending his first term in 
the executive chair, and running 
for a second. 

Smith is only forty-nine years 
old; but he has had a long experience in New 
York City offices as well as at Albany, where 
he was in the legislature for many years and 
served for several years as Speaker of the 
Assembly. He now proposes a constitu- 
tional amendment that would extend the 
executi¥e term from two years to four. 
This would probably be a wise change for 
New York. He would also reduce the 
number of elective State offices to three. 
He would group the many scores of State 
departments, commissions, and agencies in- 
to nineteen well codrdinated executive di- 
visions, each with a single head appointed 
by the Governor. 

This reconstruction of the State govern- 
ment is as strongly supported by Repub- 
lican leaders like Mr. Root and Mr. Hughes 
as by Mr. Smith. ` It ought by all means to 
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ALFRED E. SMITH 
(New York) 
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be carried through. It had been provided 


_for in ro15 by a constitutional convention, 


over which Mr. Root presided. ‘The work 
of that convention was rejected by popular 
vote. é 
There are some difficult questions pending 
in New York concerning the control of 
public utilities in the cities, particularly 
the transit system of the great metropolis. 
A larger measure of home rule for cities is 
favored by both parties; but the Democrats 
under Governor Smith’s leadership propose 
to go farther in giving the cities exclusive 
control, and in authorizing them to operate 
as well as to own street railroads. l 
The State of New York now has a popu- 
lation of about eleven million, six million of 
whom live in the city of New York, and five 
million in all the rest of the cities and 
counties of the great Empire State. The 
extent to which the State gov- 
ernment at Albany should keep 
' control over the affairs of the 
E municipal corporation of New 
k: York City is not so easy a ques- 
A tion to deal with as might be 
supposed. The best theoretical 
solution is not at present within 
the feld of practical discussion. 
That solution would be a divi- 
sion of New York into two 
States, separating the metrop- 
olis and the port, with some ad- 
jacent territory, in order to form 
the urban State of Manhattan. 
The new legislature of New 
York is almost evenly divided 
between the parties. The 
Democrats have a majority of 
one vote in the Senate, and the Republi- 
cans control the Assembly by six votes. The 
Governor will not, therefore, carry his pro- 
gram into effect through partisan support, 
but only as his numerous measures win 
approval on sheer merit. The Hylan ad- 
ministration of New Yerk City naturally 
urges municipal as against State control. 
These issues are of such magnitude that 
the Governor gives them large place in his 
message. He advocates repeal of motion 
picture censorship and of certain other 
restrictive laws. Herecommends minimum 
wage legislation, and the eight-hour day for 
women and children engaged in industry. 
An entire reorganization of the Agricultural 
Department with a single commissioner at: 
its head is demanded. The Governor is an 
expert in all that relates to the development 
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of the Port of New York, and he expounds 
the matured plans under which the States 
of New York and New Jersey are now co- 
operating. He advocates State ownership 
and control of the proposed development of 
water-power throughout New York. The 
message is an elaborate one, and it is written 
with clearness and vigor. Many of its 
recommendations will not now be carried 
into effect; but it provides the voters of the 
State with a conspectus of the great prob- 
lems of material and social development and 
of administrative reform that must in due 
time be solved in one way or in another. 


PENNSYLVANIA’S REFORM 
GOVERNOR 


The new legislature of Pennsylvania met 
at Harrisburg and organized on January 2. 
The term of the Governor does not begin 
until January 16. Nevertheless, the Hon. 
Gifford Pinchot, Governor-elect, 
was evidently in personal con- 
trol of the situation to a degree 
almost unprecedented in the his- 
tory of the State. It is not 
merely that Mr. Pinchot is, con- 
spicuously, a representative of 
political reform and so-called 
“good government”; but he is 
taking up his new responsibilities 
in Pennsylvania with discretion 
and tact as well as with firmness 
of purpose and strength of con- 
viction. 

Governor Pinchot is fifty- 
seven years of age. After grad- 
‘uating at Yale, he studied fores- 
try in European countries and 
later became a leader in forestry and con- 
servation: work, both as a public official, and 
also as an author and a leader of public opin- 
ion. For more: than twenty-five years he has 
been incessantly at work for public objects 
of the highest importance, and he reaches 
the influential post of Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania under conditions which give him the 
desired support of public pinion, and a 
welcome freedom from embarrassment by 
party bosses and machines. In a recent 
letter to the Editor of this magazine, Gov- 
ernor Pinchot declared, apropos of the work 
that lay ahead of him: 


e 

I want to see Pennsylvania stop appropriating 
money she has not got, and get b&ck on the basis of 
pay-as-you-go; I want to see the State Government 
reorganized until it becomes an economical, up-i- 
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date machine for doing the business of the people; 
and I want to see the saloon driven out of our State 
and Pennsylvania made unhealthy for bootleggers, 
both high and low. $ 


Mr. Pinchot’s inaugural address, which 
was released for publication after it had 
been presented to the legislature at noon 
on Tuesday, January 16, proved to be 
shorter than that of most other Governors. 
But in directness, and in the qualities of 
political and moral courage, it stands out 
as a remarkable expression. It reveals the 
old-time Pinchot of high ideals, who, like 
Lincoln and Roosevelt, has gained in prac- 
tical wisdom, through the ups and downs 
of experience in public life, without com- 
promising essential principles. 

Pennsylvania is a magnificent State, 
with a government that needs to be re- 
modeled for the purposes of the Twentieth 
Century. First and foremost, Pinchot is 
determined to enforce existing laws; and 
he regards the present prohibi- 
tion régime as one to be met 
squarely and honestly rather 
than with excuses for making 
it a byword. He proposes to 
put the State on a sound finan- 
cial basis, and he seeks to reor- 
ganize the State Government, 
although he knows that this will 
take time and study. He realizes 
that he was elected to do the 
work of Governor, rather than 
to go about talking in response 
to invitations that come to him 
with the enhanced prestige of 
his triumph at the polls. 

Governor Pinchot’s message 
seems to us a document ad- 
dressed not solely to Pennsylvania, but to 
all the thoughtful men and women of the 
United States who seek what is best in 
government and citizenship. We are, 
therefore, giving space elsewhere in this 
issue of the Revirw or Review? to the 
Pinchot message in full, and we com- 
mend it as expressive of the true leader- 
ship that our States are seeking, and that 
others besides Pennsylvania have been 
fortunate in securing. 


TRIUMPH OF THE WETS” IN 
New JERSEY 


In New Jersey, even as in New York, the 
currents of politics run so strongly that it 
is difficult for a leadership that thinks of 
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State progress in terms of the public welfare, 
and in a non-partisan way, to steer a suc- 
cessful course. The recent New Jersey 
election enhanced the personal prestige of 
Edward J. Edwards, the retiring Governor, 
who was elected to the United States Senate 
by an immense plurality of almost 90,000 
votes. Governor Edwards has been so 
notably associated with the “Wet” agita- 
tion that the country as a whole, not pre- 
tending to be very well informed, has begun 
to think of New Jersey as a malaria-infested 
community which incessantly craves alco- 
holic drink. 

'As a matter of fact, New Jersey is a 
remarkably fine commonwealth, with good 
laws and a swift administration of justice, 
and with marked contrasts between -its 
utban centers, such as Jersey City, Newark, 
Paterson and Camden, and its 
varied rural groups and interests. 
As one studies American States, 
it would not be fair to single 
out New Jersey as worse than 
others, even in itschronicscourge 
of politicians. 

The new Governor is Hon. 
George S. Silzer, of Metuchen, 
formerly a local judge, who was 
swept into office by a great plu- 
rality only less than that which 
elected Governor Edwards to 
the Senate. Everyone agrees 
that Edwards and Silzer owe 
their’ victory chiefly to the op- 
` position of New Jersey’s towns- 
folk to national prohibition. As 
for the legislature, the Repub- 
licans hold both branches by more than 
three to one. 

Governor Silzer is in his fifty-third year, 
` and has long been identified with the polit- 
ical, legal, and administrative affairs of 
his county of Middlesex, with New Bruns- 
wick as the county-seat. Following six 
years’ Service in the State Senate, he was 
appointed Prosecutor of Middlesex County 
by Governor Woodrow Wilson in 19132. 
During the eight years from 1914 until 
last October he was on the bench as a 
Circuit Court judge. 

The new Governor was not. inaugurated 
until January 16. The legislature met and 
organized a week earlier, and in accordance 
with. Jersey customs the retiring Governor 


‘and for education. 
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submitted the budgetary proposals for the 


‘coming year and delivered a general mes- 
sage. 
for appropriations of more than $20,508,000, 


Whereas the departments had asked 


Governor Edwards reduced the estimates 
to fifteen millions (in round figures), thus 
keeping expenditures within estimated in- 
come. The larger part of New Jersey’s 


-ordinary expenditure goes to various insti- 


tutions for defective and dependent classes, 
The message indicates 
definite progress- in matters that affect 
agriculture and local tife. ; 

Governor Edwards left it to nis successor 
to deal with future State policies in general, 
but he reverts to his former advice to the 
legislature to enact a tax of one cent a gallon 
upon all gasoline sold in the State for the 
benefit of highway maintenance. The gaso- 
line tax would also help to carry 
the new $40,000,000 bond issue 
for State highways. New Jersey 
is engaged in negotiations to 
acquire as State property the 
old Morris Canal, in’ order to 
convert it to modern uses; and 
-Governor Edwards gives much 
attention to the details of a 
project which for New Jersey 
is of major Importance. Water 
rights are involved in this pro- 
posed acquisition, and Mr, 
Edwards pointed toan approach- 
ing day of State control of water 
supplies, to prevent wasteand pro- 
vide equitable distributionamong 
the various municipalities.: .New 
Jersey and New York are coöper- 
ating in Hudson tunnels and port plans. 

As regards prohibition, Governor Ed- 
wards, in this farewell address, merely 
remarked that his “activities in that regard 
will soon be transferred to another field.” 
He intimated that Governor Silzer would 
continue to hold and expound the anti- - 
prohibition sentiments that have regularly 
emanated from the Governor’s office at 
Trenton. We have had recent occasion to 
compliment New Jersey upon the excellent 
supervision of State institutions under the 
Hon. Burdette G. Lewis as Commissioner, 
whose expert and non-partisan efficiency is 
recognized throughout the United States, 
and, whose work ought not to be under- 
mined by political intrigues. 


(An article on Middle Western Governors and their programs will follow next month) 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE CAPITOL AT HARRISBURG 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS BY 
GIFFORD PINCHOT 


As GOVERNOR OF PENNSYLVANIA 
(At Harrisburg on January 16) 


HE people of Pennsylvania have de- 
clared for a new order in the govern- 

ment of their commonwealth. Their 
decision was forecast in the primary and con- 
firmed in the general election. ‘Their man- 
date is binding and final. It has become the 
duty of all their public servants to carry that 
mandate into effect. 
' ‘Fhe decision of the people to establish 
a new order was made concrete in form 
and direction by the approval of the Re- 
publican majority given to the platform 
upon which I ran in the primary campaign. 
The program thus adopted as sound 
Republican policy was my public pledge, 
if elected, to use every power of the Gov- 
ernship in an honest effort: 

To drive all saloons out of Pennsylvania. 

To prevent and punish bootlegging. 

To maintain and secure good laws for the 
protection of working children, women, and 
men. 

To safeguard the industries of Pennsyl- 
vania and promote the prosperity of ae 
State. 


To advance the interests of the farmers, 


-who feed us all. 


To give our children the best schools in 
America. 

To check centralization and give more 
home rule to cities, counties, townships, 
and school districts. 

To maintain the direct primary and pros 
tect the rights of women voters. 

To meet the just needs of those ane 
served in the World War. 

To revise and equalize taxes, establish 
a budget system, and reorganize tHe State 
Government on a business basis. 

To keep the expenses of the State 
its income. 

To get a dollar’s worth of service for 
every dollar spent. 

In addition T said that as Governor I 
would appoint no one to public office 
whom I knew to be unfit, I would move to 
Harrisburg and be on the job, and I would - 
earnestly strive to give due consideration 
and a Roosevelt square deal to every man, 
woman, and child in the State. 


within 
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The same ‘platform, without change of 
any sort, became ihe program which ‘the 
‘Republican Party submitted for the ap- 
proval of all the voters at the general elec- 
tion. It was approved by the largest vote 
ever given to a’ Governor in Pennsylvania. 
Ti'has thereby become the declared policy 
of the Commonwealth and the chart of the 
new order ‘upon which the Government of 
this State is about to enter. 

““As I undertake the duties of the great 
office to which the people of Pennsylvania 
have elected me, I here solemnly repeat to 
them the pledge made in the primary cam- 
paign and reasserted in the general election. 
That pledge is not a promise to accomplish 
all things that are necessary or desirable for 
the advantage of our people. It is a solemn 
undertaking to use in good faith, and use to 
the utmost,.every legitimate means to ac- 
complish. the purposes of the Republican 
Party and the people of Pennsylvania as 
they were adopted and declared by them 
in the recent elections. 

In addition to my platform pledge, I 
repeat in this presence in like manner every 
other pledge or promise made in either 
campaign. I have made no pledge or prom- 
ise of any sort except in public. I enter upon 
the Governorship completely unhampered 
by any private or personal engagement, 
understanding, or undertaking whatsoever, 
and wholly free to serve the Commonwealth 
according to the will of the people and the 
dictates of my own conscience. ` 

I was elected to carry out the program 
briefly set forth above. That is my first 
duty. It has become evident, from the 
number of courteous and attractive invita- 
tions to speak which are daily received, that 
‘I must choose between doing that duty and 
talking about doing it. However hard it 
‘may be, however much I may regret to 
decline, there is but one choice to make. I 
must stick to my work and let the talk- 


ing go. 
State Finances and Organization 


The discussion of many questions which 
‘might well be considered here must be 
deferred to future messages to the Legis- 
lature, but there are three matters of prime 
‘importance. which require brief mention. ` 

The first is the financial condition of the 
State Government. 
` Appropriations in Pennsylvania have 
exceeded revenues in the last few years. 
Therefore we have accumulated liabilities 
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amounting to many millions which must 
be paid off before the State can meet its 
bills as they fall due. Neither sound busi- 
ness principles nor the honor of the State 
will permit us to delay the necessary read- 
justment, however uncomfortable that re- 
adjustment may be. We must return to the 
healthy basis of pay-as-you-go at the earliest 
possible moment. 

In accordance with my campaign 
pledge, I shall submit a budget to the Leg- 
islature in the near future, and shall refuse 
to approve any appropriation bill, or any 
item in any appropriation bill, that does 
not fall squarely within the estimated rev- 
enues of the Commonwealth. We are going 
to live within our income, as every family 
should. 

The second question is the reorganization 
of the State Government. 

Much of the machinery by means of 
which the Commonwealth serves its people 
has become antiquated, ineffective, and 
wasteful of the people’s money. It needs to 
be recast into a form that will make possible 
a dollar’s worth of service for every dollar 
spent. That is impossible now. Such re- 
casting, to be successful, will require ex- 
tended study, and prolonged practical 
attention. It cannot be done hastily if 
it is to.be done well. For that reason it 
will not be possible, in the time we- have, 
to prepare and submit for legislative action 
a plan completely worked out, but only an 
outline by Departments, leaving the lesser 
parts to be filled in by the Executive. That 
outline i is in preparation. 


Enforcement of the Volstead dae 


The third question relates to the liquor 
traffic. 

Power and responsibility for enforcing 
the Volstead Law rest in the Nation and 
also in the State. Under the Eighteenth 
Amendment the two have concurrent juris- 
diction. Both are at fault for the intolera- 
ble situation which confronts us. 

A general conviction exists throughout 
this Commomwealth not only that: the © 
Volstead Act is not enforced but that no 
vigorous effort has ever been made to en- 
force it. Our people have seen men known 
to be opposed to the enforcement of the law 
selected to compel obedience: to it ‘on the 
part of others. They are told that appoint- 
ments to the sposition of enforcement agent 
are treated as political spoils, and that poli- 
*ticlans opposed to all that the law stands 
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for are permitted to name such agents. 
They believe that persons high in official 
place are constantly and openly violating 
the spirit if not the letter of the law, and 
winking at its violation by others. They 
` understand that liquor is sold almost as 
freely and openly as it was before the pas- 
sage of the Eighteenth Amendment. 

With such beliefs in mind, the people are 
necessarily led to conclude that the law is 
systematically disregarded by those whose 
peculiar duty it is to respect or enforce it, 
and in consequence the general disregard for 
all law grows steadily worse. 

I regard the present flagrant failure to 
enforce the Volstead Law as a blot on the 
good name of Pennsylvania and the United 
States. 
amount to a serious charge against the fit- 
ness of our people for genuine self-govern- 
ment. I share in the belief that no deter- 
mined concerted effort to enforce the law has 
yet been made, and I propose not only to 
press. with all my power for the abolition of 
the saloon but also to make sure that the 
Government of this State takes its full and 
effective part in such an effort. 

Pennsylvania must either control the 
criminals who are openly breaking the law 
or be controlled by them. With all good 
citizens I believe that this Commonwealth 
is greater and more powerful than any band 
of law-breakers whatsoever, and I intend to 
act on that belief. 

This administration will be dry. The 
Executive Mansion will be dry, and the 
personal practice of the Governor and his 
family will continue to be dry, in conformity 
to the spirit and letter of the Eighteenth 
Amendment. 

_ The law is the law. It is the foundation 

of order, safety, and prosperity, and of the 
Commonwealth itself. Every State official 
takes oath, and is in honor bound, to obey 
it. I shall expect and demand from every 
public servant appointed by me, or subject 
to removal by me, from the highest to.the 
lowest,entireand ungrudging obedience to the 
Eighteenth Amendment and the Volstead 
Law. They are part of the law of the land. 


Roosevelt Progressivism 


I was a follower of Roosevelt while he 
was living. I am his follower no less to-day, 
` as his great soul still leads this people on the 

“road to better things. The movement 
which resulted in my election is the direct 
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descendant of the Roosevelt Progressive 
movement of 1912. The point of view was 
the same, the specific platform planks were 
largely identical, and the popular support 
came mainly from similar sources. Both 
were based squarely on the proposition that 
the public good comes first. This adminis- 
tration has taken that proposition as its 
foundation stone, and upon it hopes and 
intends to erect a structure of honest and 
effective service to all the people, without 
distinction of race, creed, sex, or political 
complexion. 


“A New Birth of Political Righteousness” 


The breakdown of law enforcement is 
proof enough, if other proof were lacking, 
that Pennsylvania needs a new birth of 
political righteousness. The responsibility 
lies not alone at the door of the politicians. 
Tt lies also at the door of the people, who for 
years have tolerated in their public servants 
standards of conduct known to be inde- 
fensible, and under which no private busi- 
ness could survive. The people have suf- 
fered the Commonwealth to be badly 
served. This is the essential evil, and here 
must be the-fundamental change. 

Pennsylvania is too great a Common- 
wealth to be permanently satisfied with 
less than the best. Her people are too 
sound at heart, her resources and her 
industries too commanding, her place 
in the sisterhood of States too high, 
to permit us to consider for a moment the 
acceptance of any standards but the highest, 
any procedure but the most thoroughly 
approved. The Government of Pennsyl- 
vania must be in detail what the Common- 
wealth is in general—the leader and exem- 
plar of the Nation. Nothing inferior is good 
enough for the Keystoné State. 

My sole ambition is to help toward 
making our State Government what it 
ought to be, to serve the people honestly 
and with intelligence, to contribute*at least 
by a little to the safety, honor, and welfare 
of our Commonwealth. JI desire and 
earnestly entreat the good-will, the codpera- 
tion, and the support of all well-disposed 
citizens, men and women alike. With their 
assistance, and above all with the blessing of 
Him in whose hands are the plans of men 
and the fate of Nations, I shall approach my 
task with eagerness to be useful, with deter- 
mination to be fair, and with strong confi- 
dence in ultimate success, 
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LABOR BEGINS A NEW CAREER 
~~ IN BRITAIN'S PARLIAMENT 
= BY FRANK DILNOT 


JE have now seen the Labor Party in George as its driving spirit. With strict 


action in the House of Commons and 
it is possible to draw some deductions for 
the future. Labor, with its 138 members 
constituting by far the largest party op- 
posed to the Conservative Government, finds 
itseli—with an experienced parliamentarian, 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, at its head— 
.in the responsible position of “ His Majesty’s 
‘Opposition.” The latter is a remarkable 
. phrase in the British Constitution. It 
means that-the. party it designates is that 
which has to keep the government of the 
day up to the scratch, and also, should 
emergency arise, to change places with it 
and carry on the work of the nation. The 
very existence of “His Majesty’s 
Opposition,” moreover, inevit- 
ably tinges the policy of the 
government in being, not only 
by voicing public opinion, which 
may occasionally be antagonistic 
to the reigning majority, but 
also by the fact that any govern- 
ment, unless it has an over- 
whelming number in its ranks, 
must pay attention to the argu- 
ments and persuasions of its 
principal opponents in order to 
avoid the defections which may 
lead to defeat. 

For the first time in history, (aE 
then, Labor holds this position. Seam 
What is going to be the out- 
come?” Is a Labor Government 
. for this ancient and aristocratic country a 
possibility of the near future? 

A good many people run away with the 
idea that a Labor Government in Britain 
may mean the overturning of the system of 
society which exists in all great countries 
except Russia. I believe there is not the 


slightest danger of that. Further, I do not. 


believe that a Labor Government in power 

would proceed to anything like such striking 

changes as were made, for instance, under 

-the Asquith Government with Mr. Lloyd 
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adherence to constitutional methods there 
would be efforts of a tentative kind 
guided, so far as methods were concerned, 
by the permanent officials of our public 
departments, toward an amelioration of 
what all parties regard as evils—toward the 
lessening of unemployment, the improve- 
ment of public health in the crowded city 
districts, the encouragement of agriculture. 
With these things there might- un- 
doubtedly be some endeavor in the direction 
of depreciating the high monetary awards 
which now go with successful enterprise in 
business as a means of paying for the other 
things. There are strong evidences. that 
this latter endeavor would prob- 
ably meet collapse if pushed 
very strenuously, perhaps, in- 
deed, if embarked upon at all. 
Saturation point has- been 
reached in taxation in England, 
for when from 50 to 75 per 
cent. of a successful merchant’s 
income is taken away from.him 
it destroys opportunity for en- 
terprise, and it certainly stulti- 
fies, to some extent at least, the 
motive towards enterprise. I 
fancy a Labor Government 
would proceed along humdrum 
Mee paths unless it wished to court 
CE disaster, and by that I mean 
electoral disaster. Millions of 
pounds a year are at present 
being paid out of the national exchequer— 
that is to say, out of the pockets of the 
taxpayer—so,.that the unemployed may 
have a weekly sum to keep them from 
starvation. Such help may be extended 
even under a Conservative Government. 
Labor, like any other ministry, will have 
no jnexhaustible mine of gold to draw from, 
but would have to do exactly the same as its 
rivals in trying to find some means of in- 
creasing the national wealth, some means 


eof giving further incentive to enterprise, 


_ and one of the interesting studies 

“of the moment is the investiga- 
‘tion of personality in Labor’s 
‘new army. 


r 


-~ must discover among themselves 


hew Wood and draw water. 


-ations by the privileges of wealth 


‘victory and novel power; they 
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‘courage and vision on the part of the big 


and forceful minds and at the same time 
increased work and better pay to those who 
Conservatism, 
Liberalism, Socialism, whatever the adher- 
ents of each may say, in no case provide the 
golden secret by the automatic application 
of principles. I believe that each party in 
Britain at the moment is bending its best 
energies to find the way out—a way to 


- secure more wealth, together with the hu- 


mane application of it for the community 
as a whole. What, then, is the hope? It is 
this: That the great emergency will pro- 
duce, as the great emergencies have pro- 
duced in the past, individual human spirits 
touched with genius and courage who will 
make the great discovery. The Labor 
Party by opening up new fields of human 
talent buried in the past gener- 


and caste may play a great part, 


It may be said at once that 
the 138 men in the House of 
Commons are flushed with their 


are avid for action; in their 
present mood they are not to be 
trammelled by precedent or by 
convention. This alone will not 
take them to success, and they 


the constructivespirit, they must 
find leaders who are able to 
survey human nature as a whole. 
There is a diversity among the Labor 
members such as has 
never been known 
before. The old 
trade-union leaders 
still leaven the mass 
and it will be an 
ungrateful working 
class that forgets the 
services which these 
men have rendered 
in the last quarter of 
a century. But the 
solid worth of these 
veterans will be stim- 
ulated by different 
elements. Take a 
glance at them, Mr. 
Sidney Webb, at ore 


PHILIP SNOWDEN 





PATRICK HASTINGS 


time described as the 
brains of the Labor 
Party, is whatis com- 
monly known as a 
high-brow, an his- 
torian of trade union- 
ism,-a leader of the 
Fabian Society with 
its middle-class so- 
cialism, a “platform 
maker,” a thinker. 
He has in the past 
given Labor many 
of its tenets; his has 
been the guiding 
voice behind many 
of its policies. He 
is now in Parliament 
and will necessarily take a leading part in 
its counsels. Heis a little man 
in his sixty-fourth year, with 
upstanding hair, a tiny tuft of 
beard and eye-glasses. Kindly 
and thoughtful, he is by no 
means a thrilling speaker. His 
defects have been a certain ex- 
treme intellectualism which has 
little relation to the ordinary 
every-day emotions of men and 
women. 

Take another new arriva. wno, 
although he alone calls himself 
a Communist, has nevertheless 
many of his type -among the 
ranks of labor. Mr. Newbold, 
the Scottish member, in the first 
week or two hurled wild and 
passionate sentences at the 
House of Commons without much effect. 
He decried the rich and poured a certain 
crude scorn on pomp and ceremony. With 
a gesture which was meant to be intimi- 
dating, he threatened Parliament with the 
visit of another Cromwell and it must 
have been like a douche of cold water when 
the House, including some of his ows friends, 
rippled with merriment instead of showing 
signs of timidity about the wrath to come. 

A very different type of Labor member is 
Mr. Patrick Hastings, K. C., a man who had 
become eminent in the law, a successful 
advocate and probably a moderately rich 
man. He has made his maiden speech and 
is no doubt reflecting how very different 
the House of Commons is as an audience 
from judge and Juries. He is a clean-shaven, 
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youngish-looking man with great fluency’ 


and smoothness of speech, who makes no 


e e 
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gestures, but gently raises his eyebrows to 
give his phrases emphasis and who has that 
worst of parliamentary faults—an appear- 
ance of superciliousness. ‘The House of 
Commons is a place which cannot be lec- 
tured by either King or commoner. Mr. 
Patrick Hastings is at present too superior. 
He is a clever man and will mellow. 

A real force among the new arrivals—he 
has come back after an absence of years— 
is Mr. Philip Snowden, the Socialist, a frail 
figure of a man who walks with a stick, with 
pallid hatchet face and small burning eyes 
sunk deep beneath a projecting brow.” He 
has passion and bitterness and practicality: 


he fears no one, not even his friends, and his © 


slow, hissing words never fail to thrill the 
House. He faces facts; he has read widely 
and deeply. He recently announced his 
hatred of ‘Bolshevism and was as acrid 
about, it as he was about the state of affairs 
in ‘Britain at” the moment. He makes 
phrases, but it is not for the sake of the 
‘phrases, and they are phrases which’ hurt 
and scarify and disturb even the most 
‘stupid. There is power—power all the 
time—in this delicate, white-faced man 
when he rises to his feet. He always re- 
minds me of an incarnation from the French 
Revolution. Years have softened Mr. Snow- 
den a little, and my own impression is that 
in power he will prove a real statesman and 
I say that however much I may disagree 
with him in some of his policies. . 

A new type of Labor adherent altogether 
is Mr. Scrymgeour, the prohibitionist in 
Dundee, who took Mr. Churchill’s seat 
away from him. Mr. Scrymgeour is an 
elderly man of tremendous sincerity who 
delivers generalities with the fury of a 
prophet. He is platitudinous in the ex- 
treme. He gets a hearing because of his 
obvious earnestness, but that will not last 
long in the House’ of Commons, which is 
_ prepared to listen to either nobleman or 
- railway“porter if he has an arresting mind, 
but will not be bored. Mr: Scrymgeour is 


a curiosity, but I see in him no hint of» 


lasting personal: power. 

Then there is Mr. MacDonald, the leader 
and chief spokesman of the party in the 
House—a tall, spare man, handsome, with 
his silver hair and debonair moustache, 
with power in his deepset eyes enhanced by 
a sonorous voice and a knowledge of how to 
use It. Previous years in Parliament have 
given Mr. MacDonald a knowledge of 


House of Commons methods, and he has the 
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gift also, to some extent, of managing men. 
He is not afraid to take upon himself re- 
sponsibilities and he will stand up to the 
strongest in the arena with confidence which 
is more or less justified. He has never 
worked with his hands, having been in his 
early years a schoolmaster and a secretary, 
and his middle-class associations probably 
give him a strength, since he is not ignorant 
of nor indifferent to the various feelings of 
those who have gone beyond the range of 
manual labor. There is no legislature devoid 
of what may be called intrigue or, to put it 
politely, political management; no party 
devoid of it either, and Mr. MacDonald, 
possessing a personal gracious dignity, has 
one of the acutest minds with regard to 
maneuver. He exercises it, too. In some 
circumstances this has proved and may in- 
deed prove again a serious weakness to him, 
but on the whole it is a big advantage to 
a man in his position. 

Here, then, are some of the newcomers. 
Their immediate duty will lie not so much 
In trying to turn the government out— 
a hopeless task at the moment—but in 
creating public opinion through discussion 
in the House and forcing those in authority 
to take heed of labor problems and try to 
find the way to meet them. This is to be 
done not only by the big debates on wide 
questions which are reported in the news- 
papers, but in the daily examination of the . 
acts of the various government depart- 
ments—War, Navy, Education, Local Gov- 
ernment, Trade and Foreign Affairs. Every 
afternoon for three-quarters of an hour the 
House of Commons Js given over to questions 
to Ministers, who have to stand up and 
explain or defend in regard to the points 
which are raised. There are going to be 
some hot question times in the coming ses- 
sion arising from the enquiries of the 138 
Labor members. Should an answer to 
a special point which is of sufficient impor- 
tance be considered unsatisfactory, it is 
within the power of the Labor members to 
raise a debate on it later in the sitting— - 
indeed, to challenge the existence of the 
government. In these functions, as well as 
in the set speeches, we shall find indications 
of personality, of talent, which w:. only 
come to full fruition when it fisus oppor- 
tunity in a ministry. Let it be remembered 
that Mr. Lloyd George rose to eminence 
through his guerilla tactics on the back’ 
benches. There are plenty of guerillas 
OW among the Labor men. 


HINTS FROM EUROPEAN ` 
RADICALISM 


BY CHARLES H. SHERRILL 


‘ORE to the left, Sir, keep more to 

the left,” shouted Mademoiselle 
ane to King Gustaf of Sweden, up at 
the net, as together they were playing tennis 
at Cannes against Lord Balfour and partner 
just after the Washington Conference of 
1922. “That is just what my radical Prime 
Minister Branting is always tellmg me,” 
humorously replied the popular monarch. 
His Majesty referred, of course, to con- 
tinental Europe’s custom of seating parlia- 
ments so that the Radicals sit to the left 
and the Conservatives to the right, leaving 
the center to the Moderates, including 
Clericals, if there happens to be a Church 
party. This tennis anecdote came from a 
Swedish diplomat of the old school, who be- 
lieves his sovereign should dis- 
regard the Left or radical spirit 
among his people. . 
But was this diplomat right? 
Is a government wise which dis- 
regards factors in its citizenship 
“ which, unless considered, tend 
to grow more and more danger- 
ous? Many years ago during a 
bachelor dinner in New York 
City where certain of our mates 
had dined “not wisely but too 
well” a standing lamp became 
involved in their frolics, fell over 
and set fire to a curtain. One 
of the exhilarated few, (now a 
respected judge in New York 
City) called out, “Treat it with 
silent contempt; it only fired 
the curtain to attract atten- 
tion.” That illustrates how some reac- 
tionary statesmen would treat all radical 
movements in politics, but there is an- 
other method. About ten years ago dur- 
ing a dinner in the American Embassy, 
I was seated beside the famous Lépine, so 
long head of the Paris police as Prefet de la 
Seine. He was plying me with questions 
about police measures takeh in Buenos 
Aires when, during my service thert as, 
American Minister, martial law had been 
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declared because of anarchists recently 
arrived from Barcelona. I asked how he 
treated applications to parade received 
from Paris radicals. “I usually grant 
them” said he, “but always reserve the 
right to march at the head of their band. 
If they show a desire to turn toward some 
section of the city where excessive exuber- 
ance might cause damage, I divert them in 
some other direction.” Why is not this the 
best manner in which to treat radicalism? 

The word Barcelona reminds us of the 
policy toward extremists adopted by that 
intelligent student of European political 
tendencies, Alfonso XIII, King of Spain. 
He came to Deauville last August for a 
fortnight of polo. . During some of his 

dashing play one of his intimates 
remarked to me, “His Majesty 
does not believe polo games can 
be won by merely defending the 
goal. For him attack is the best 
defense.” And he showed this 
` to be his personal policy in an- 
other game more important than 
polo, when during recent com- 
munistic unrest in Barcelona, 
he promptly went there and in- 
sisted upon walking freely about 
the streets in spite of police 
appeals that he accept elabo- 
rate protection against danger 
of personal attack. This is the 
same King at whom a bomb 
-was thrown by a radicad as he 
came ‘out of church after his 
marriage; his courage is not 
that of ignorance! 

In Franklin K. Lane’s Letters he says, 
“The greatness of Roosevelt lay, in a sense, 
in his recklessness.” And both friends and 
enemies will admit that his recklessness ex- 
pressed itself best in his manner of con- 
fronting radicalism: Roosevelt’s most Useful 
contribution to American political life was 
his constant insistence that the only way to 
deal with radicalism was to go out to meet 
it and learn its point of view so as to be able 
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to guide it into channels where the expres- 
sion of its policy might become helpful in- 
stead of harmful’to government. Steam is 
a helpful force in civilization, but only a 
fool thinks to control it.by sitting on the 
safety valve! 

Government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people cannot be safeguarded by 
a policy of merely defending the goal against 
those seeking to overthrow government. 

Cato was right in tirelessly insisting that 
' “the war must be carried into Africa.” 
But where is the Radical Africa of modern 
statesmanship—or in other words, are there 
definite and nonshifting boundaries within 
which radicalism is included? Do European 
Radical leaders generally remain radica.? 


Radic ils Once, Now Conservative 


One day during the summer of rg2z Dr. 
Eduard Benes, then as now Minister for 
Foreign Affairs of Czechoslovakia, talked 
_ with me in his office hung about with price- 
less tapestries in the magnificent old Haps- 
burg palace perched upon Hradschin hill in 
Prague. From his windows one could look 
out upon the ancient city and far beyond 
across the land which he had helped to free. 
Once he was a hated radical, an extremist 
pursued and imprisoned therefor by the 
Austro-Hungarian imperial government. 
That fine old gentleman, President Mas- 
aryk, likewise imprisoned for his advanced 
views, had also been considered a radical. 
To those two men more than to any others 
is due the reasoned government of this new 
republic, whose recognized stability is so 
vitally important to the present and the 
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future of Central Europe. Any great inter- 
national merchant will tell you that: those 
one-time radicals Masaryk and Benes'.to- 
day represent a conservative force in :gov- 
ernment—and yet they came from the Left! 
That astute diplomat Count Wrangel, 
while Swedish Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
remarked to me one day in the Foreign 
Office in Stockholm that when a Socialist 
mounts in the political world so that he 
can view it from a balcony it looks to him 
quite different from the same : orld seen 
from the sidewalk. 

During this conversation with Dr. Benes 
at Prague, we spoke of the Serbian Prime 
Minister Pashich, with whom and the Ru- 
manians Benes had during August, 1920, 
effected the political combination since 
known as the Petite Entente. I commented 
that it seemed strange that the party of so 
conservative a statesman as Pashich should 
to-day be called Radical, but Benes’ narra- 
tion of the past made it clear that this:was 
but another instance of the Left moving 
past the Center towards the Right. 

When Pashich led the dangerous policy 
of championing constitutional government 
against that murderous autocrat, King 
Milan of Serbia, he was classed as a danger- 
ous radical. One evening when he and his 
Cabinet were cordially invited to visit 
Milan’s Palace he prudently decided to cross 
the river into Austria and go into self- 
inflicted exile. The others accepted the 
royal hospitality and found it—in prison! 
Since those early days Serbian political 
opinion has moved so far forward as to 
catch up with Pashich and perhaps to pass 
him. Pashich the Radical has almost be- 
come Pashich the Conservative. 

The recently crowned King Alexander of 
Serbia is a thoroughly modernized royalty, 
perfectly comprehending the wisdom of 
Mademoiselle Lenglen’s advice upon effec- 
tive tennis-playing to his fellow sovereign. 
In passing we may remark that King Alex- 
ander has married a daughter of the astute 
Queen of Rumania, which latter beautiful 
lady is rapidly qualifying as Grandmother 
of the Balkans, with one daughter married 
to the Serbian King, a second to the King of 
Greece, and a third to the Heir Apparent of 
Bulgaria. 

Perhaps the most striking example of a 
moderated radical, a Right-acting man 
coming from "the Left, is provided by. Aris- 
tides Briand, who began his political career 
‘as a Socialist. When Prime Minister, 
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after the Socialists brought about a strike 
on the railways, he mobilized all railway em- 
ployees by act of martial law and then set 
them to work as enrolled soldiers upon the 
very jobs which as civilians they had just 
quitted. He has been Prime Minister 
seven times, and when he reaches his eighth 
reincarnation at the Quai d’Orsay, Briand 
the Eighth will be vastly more conservative 
than Briand the First. 

Albert Thomas, Minister of Munitions for 
France in the war, affords another typical 
example of the normally logical French 
mind developing from theory to practice 
with experience as a teacher. The speeches 
which Monsieur Thomas is now making in 
America are proving very helpful to his 
country’s cause, as well as to sound political 
thought everywhere. 

From all the foregoing, perhaps, we may 
_ venture to conclude that the reason why it 
is so difficult to fix definite geographical 
boundaries for radicalism is that “ Radical,” 
when used in politics, is really not a de- 
scriptive adjective—it is an epithet! 


Responsibility and Sobering Influence 


What may Americans conclude from the 
foregoing anecdotes? Do they not show 
a tendency among European radical leaders 
to swing towards the Right after under- 
going the responsibilities of public office? 
Even Lenin and Trotzky, finding that 
their Red communism does not work 
in practice, are announcing to all and sun- 
dry their conversion to the need of recog- 
nizing individual property rights, and other 
similar capitalistic heresies. Significant 
proof of this general tendency towards con- 
servatism throughout Europe appears from 
the fact that although to-day no two coun- 
tries are less alike than Russia and Great 
Britain, yet the turn of Lenin and Trotzky 
towards the Right is exactly paralleled by 
the Conservative victory in the recent 
British general elections. Responsibility 
sobers the most radical enthusiasm. 

It is interesting to note that if respon- 
sibility be thrown upon radicalism when a 
great national crisis comes from without (as 
in the late war) a radical government may 
meet such an extreme case even better than 
a conservative one. A case in point, or 
rather two similar cases, are afforded by 
. the admirable manner in which the Liberal 
government of Great Britain*’and the Demo- 
cratic one of the United States voted and 
conducted nationwide conscription. From 
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the very make-up of those two parties it 
was obvious they were socially in a better 
position to impose and enforce conscription 
than either the British Conservatives or the 
American Republicans. So radical a meas- 
ure was endurable by radicals because it 
was self-imposed; but it might not have 
been endured by them if imposed by 
Conservatives. 

A very different picture is presented 
when the national crisis is created within 
by the radicals themselves, as is now being 
demonstrated by unhappy Russia, that 
terror-ruled chaos of distorted political 
economy. ‘There we are witnessing the in- 
evitable result in any country if its con- 
structive radicalism will not or cannot purge 
itself of its destructive extremists such as 
communists and anarchists. It would seem 
that nowadays radicalism is unable by its 
own effort to purge itself of these dangerous 
elements in its own ranks-—~at least this is 
the impression outsiders receive from cur- 
rent events in Bolshevik Russia, Socialism 
overturned by the Fascisti in Italy, and the 
Red tendencies of certain Laborites in 
England. ‘The Russians seem unable to 
throw off the terror-supported government 
of Lenin and Trotzky. In Italy, so hope- 
lessly and helplessly were the Socialist 
radicals blundering on that the Fascisti, 
a new and nationalistic force from outside 
politics, had to march in and cut out such 
cankers as government ownership of rail- 
ways, telegraphs, and telephones with all 
they mean of inefficient bureaucracy and 
extinction of personal initiative and com- 
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petition, as we found to our cost during the 
late war. 

The Fascisti intend to eliminate govern- 
mental deficits by selling back into private 
ownership such public utilities as do not 
pay and only serve as asylum for bureau- 
cracy. Nor are these the only Gordian 
knots of government they are cutting. 


Good or Bad? 


The conclusion which this airplane view 
of European political tendencies 
would seem to force upon us, is 
that their radicalism is a growth 
not necessarily either- evil or 
good, but that if repressed or ` 
disregarded as in Russia or 
Italy, then it will be evil. If 
regarded and steadied as in 
France it may be as good as 
and sometimes even better than 
conservatism. Surely it has 
there produced certain- leaders 
who when steadied were safer 
than many ultra-conservatives. 
Anywhere and at all times rad- 
icalism will be bad if it takes 
the form of one class imposing 
for its own benefit excessive tax- 
ation upon another class. Take, 
for example, the drying up of 
American investment capital needed for 
railway expansion which has been caused 
by unwise income-tax legislation imposed by 
the vote of those who do not pay surtaxes. 
Countries cannot lift themselves by their 
bootstraps any more than can individuals! 

Upon one point, however, all Europe and 
America will presently agree, namely, that 
radicalism is healthy in the body politic 
if encouraging instead of discouraging per- 
sonal initiative in its nation. This should 
be an acid test for all political parties. 
The great German industrial, Stinnes, re- 
marked to me in Berlin in May, 1921, that 
the German cartel system was better for 
their foreign trade than American trusts 
for ours, because the former maintained 
and encouraged all existing initiative in 
German companies and only combined them 
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into cartels for foreign trade, whilst Ameri- 
can trusts bought out competitors and sent 
off their brainy initiators to play golf in 
California, Florida or Europe. The wealth 
of any nation is sadly depleted if there be 
subtracted-from it the spur of personal com- 
petition and initiative. 

Of late the world has received two bles- 


, Sings in disguise (one of them hideously so!) 


—the demonstration ad absurdum in Russia 
that Communism does not work, and the 
inefficiency of government man- 
agement of railways seen during 
the war in the United States and 
lately advertised by the Fascisti 
in Italy. Let individuality flour- 
ish lest the nation perish!—not 
forgetting that the government 
of the people must be continued 
by the people for the people in- 
stead of by a small autocracy 
supported by terrorist methods. 
Rudyard Kipling in his*‘Im- 
perial Rescript” has the Kaiser 
trying to level all men “to the 
even tramp of an army where no 
man breaks from the lines,” but 
it does not succeed—competi- 
tion reasserts itself. 
“And the Spirit of Man that is in Him 
to the light of the vision woke; 
And the men drew back from the paper, as a Yankee 
delegate spoke: 
‘There’s a girl in Jersey City who works on the ° 
telephone; 
We're going to hitch our horses and dig for a house 
of our own, 
With gas and water connections, and steamheat 
through to the top; 
And, Pie Hohenzollern, I guess I shall work till I 
rop.’ 


Too many of our radical leaders tend to 
grow more and more extreme in their oppor- 
tunist search for new measures to tickle the 
passing fancy of the voters. It would be 
well if they and we took note of the healthy 
tendency among European Radicals to learn 
in the school of experience to swing more 
and more towards policies that work, and 
away from sanworkable novelties useful 
only to catch votes, 
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TALKING OVER PACIFIC 
PROBLEMS 


BY RILEY H. ALLEN 
(Editor of the Honolulu Star-Bulletin) f 


T was not called as a “peace confer- 

ence,” nor heralded as a tribunal before 

which bloody-handed Mars would be brought 
to justice, tried and convicted. 

It was an ‘unpretentious gathering of 
plain business men—this Pan-Pacific Com- 
mercial Conference at Honolulu in October 
—hbut in a ten days’ session it built several 
extremely solid and useful rows of stone into 
the foundation on which is rising a new 
understanding in the Pacific. 

And did it without fuss or frills, quarrels 
_,or quibbles, suspicions or sensations. 

A gathering of plain business men—but 
they represented nearly every country 
washed by the Pacific, except those of 
South America. A gathering of men who 
came not seeking any advantage for their 
respective nations in politics, territary or 
trade, but seeking to outline better ways 
` of doing business between the countries of 
the Pacific. Surely, one would say, g very 
prosaic gathering it must have been, unin- 


teresting to the ordinary observer, unimpor- 
tant to the world at large. 

It might have been so—except that this 
Pan-Pacific Commercial Conference was 
blessed with imagination. Imagination— 
call it “vision,” perhaps—gave birth to the 
idea; imagination spread it; imagination 
“got the idea across” to national govern- 
ments and bureaus; imagination touched 
business men and professional men fitted 
to be delegates, so that they léft their 
homes in far lands and journeyed overseas— 
from the Occident and from the Orient— 
toward the common meeting-place at the 
“Cross-roads of the Pacific” —Honolulu. 

So it happened that while statesmen and 
diplomats of the Old World were mourning, 
cursing or squabbling over wrecks of Near 
East policies, in the New World there was 
going quietly forward an international con- 
ference wholly harmonious, getting at some 
of the roots of international friction—roots 


buried deep in international business. 
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Hawaii as a Conference Center 


This Pacific Commercial Conference, first 
of its kind, can be understood only with a 
word as to its background. It is the fourth 
international conference called in Honolulu 
within three years under the auspices of the 
Pan-Pacific Union. The Pan-Pacitic Union 
is an association that has grown from small 
gatherings of men of various races living in 

.Hawaii, that melting-pot of races. Success- 
ful locally, the Pan-Pacific Union some 
years ago reached out to interest the Pacific 
nations, through their governments, their 
civic and commercial organizations, their 
unselfish men and women everywhere who 
believed in solving international trouble by 
“talking it over first.” 

Three years ago the first international 
assembly was called for Hawaii—the Scien- 
tific Congress. Successful to a high degree, 
it confirmed abundantly the belief that the 
idea was sound. In 1921 there followed the 
Educational Conference and the Press Con- 
gress of the World. A division of the Press 
Congress, the Pan-Pacific Press Congress, 
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held its sessions simultaneously with.those 
of the parent body. , 

Each of these international gatherings 
was marked by substantial progress. ° Inter- 
national “politics” was strictly forbidden— 
a precaution which patently has saved the 
conferences and made their continuance 
possible. No political question was allowed 
to come up, either in addresses or in discus- 
sion. But, except for politics, the addresses, 
the floor discussions and the resolutions were 
little limited, “Anything which is for the 
good of the Pacific” was the unwritten 
platform. 

Perhaps in no other place but Hawaii 
could these gatherings successfully take up 
international problems and deal with them 
without rancor, anger or suspicion. There 
is something in the atmosphere of the “Isles 
of Paradise” that promotes harmony among 
races. Delegations which come obviously 
with some skepticism, expecting a diplo- 
matic sparring for national advantage, are 
disarmed within a day or two by the evident 
atmosphere of sincerity and good will. 
This fact--a psychological fact which has 
been again and again acknowledged openly 
by these delegates—has marked every one 
of the four conferences. 

So much for the history of the Commer- 
cial Conference. On October 26, it opened 
its business sessions—even this inaugural 
being marked by the picturesque and color- 
ful observance that is typical of Hawaii 
to-day. 


An Array of Able Delegates 


The sessions were held in the “throne 
room” of Iolani Palace, once the adminis- 
trative center of island royalty; once also 
the prison of Queen Liliuokalani. Now it is 
the territorial capitol, presided over by 
Governor Wallace R. Farrington, who is 
president of the Pan-Pacific Union and one 
of its most active and enthusiastic members. 

The delegates—a word or two about 
them. From the first on the alphabetical 
list-—-Goicht Abe of the Tokio Chamber 
of Commerce; to the last—Rear-Admiral 
Henry J. Ziegemeier, U.S. Director of Naval 
Communications, they were men with 
special and definite knowledge of the things 
to be discussed, the projects to be furthered, 
at bhe conference. 

There was H. Y. Moh, one of the great 
figures of Chinese industrial life to-day; 
who, came to America and learned the cot- 
*ton business from field production to the 
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A GROUP OF DELEGATES FROM ENGLISH-SPEAKING COUNTRIES 


(From left to right, are: 


F. C. T. O'Hara, deputy minister of trade and commerce in Canada; Raymond C. Brown, 


secretary of the Territory of Hawaii; W. F. Kennedy, of New Zealand; Capt. I. N. Hibberd, a shipping expert of 
San Francisco; and Barton W. Evermann, director of the Museum of the California Academy of Sciences and ad- 
vocate of a plan for restoration of Pacific fisheries) 


selling of the finished cloth; and went back 
to China to become the head of several big 
cotton concerns. There was Dr. Zensaku 
Sano, president of the Tokio University of 
Commerce, keen economist and an apostle 
of modernism in Japanese commercial prac- 
tice. There was F. C. T. O'Hara, once a 
Baltimore newspaper man, now Deputy 
Minister of Trade and Commerce of Canada 
—permanent head of that department and 
a man who knows Canadian industry from 
St. John’s to Vancouver and back again. 
_ There was Gano Dunn, president of the 
J. G. White Engineering Corporation of 
New York. There was M. Charles, of the 
French Colonial Department. There was 
Samuel U. Zau, Chinese banker who is fnan- 
cial counsellor to the cabinet of the Chinese 
Government. ° 

From Siam came Phya Medha Dhibodi, 
Oxford graduate, a keen student of national 
economics. Herbert Hoover sent over to 
China and delegated Julean Arnold, the 
U. S. commercial attaché, as his personal 
representative, and Arnold brought to the 
` conference an intimate knawledge of the 
Far East and its industrial problems almost 
unequaled among Americans to-day. ° 


Siberia, even in her throes of political 
upheaval, recognized the importance of this 
conference, and the result was the presence 
of I. Tolmachoff, of the Polytechnic Uni- 
versity of Vladivostok, an’expert on Sibe- 
rian natural resources. He represented the 
Chamber of Commerce of Vladivostok 
which even while “whites” and “reds” 
fight for political mastery manages to hold 
together in some fashion the commercial 
interests of this gateway to rich Siberia. 

Australia sent Mark Young, chief in- 
spector ofthe Commonwealth Bank of 
Sydney. The Philippines were represented 
by Teodore Yangco, a wealthy business 
man; Korea sent two delegates; New Zea- 
land had a delegate and from Salvador came 
Pedro Fonseca, Director of Statistics. S. R. 
DeReachi spoke for Mexico. Both China 
and Japan had large delegations, and cham- 
bers of commerce in various cilies of the 
United States, especially the West Coast, 
were strongly represented. 

With this sort of membership, with very 
definite subjects of trade and commerce to 
discuss, and with an enthusiasm which grew 
visibly day after day, the Pan-Pacifc Com- 
mercial Conference “registered” not only 
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on the delegates, but on Hawaii and on 
many visitors from Pacific nations who were 
in Honolulu, a distinct impression of prac- 
tical usefulness. 

Early in the session three principal 
projects began to take shape. They were: 

Extension of radio communication facili- 
ties on the Pacific. 

Preservation and restoration of Pacific 
marine life—t.e., fisheries, seal rookeries, 
bird-breeding grounds, etc. 

Conference of shipping and other trade 
interests of Pacific nations to reduce the 
serious waste in ocean tonnage which has 
been brought about by competitive building 
and operation of merchant marines. 

Each of these projects, after receiving 
extended corisideration by the conference 
and after being moulded into somewhat 
definite shape, must be put up to the various 
Pacific governments. For, be it emphasized, 
these Pan-Pacific conferences can not and 
do not attempt to bind the governments to 
any policy or course of action. Their func- 
tion is recommendatory. 

Each of the projects briefly outlined 
above is recognized as of immediate im- 
portance to the development of the 
Pacific. The situation which has brought 
each to public attention is a situation 
fraught with danger of friction on the 
Pacific ocean. 
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Better Communication an Aid to Inter- 
national Understanding 


Extension of radio communication ‘facili- 
ties is not a new subject. It was before the 
Press Congress of the World last year, and 
typical of the practical value of these Pan- 
Pacific meetings is the fact that the recom- 
mendations of the Press Congress are al- 
ready being carried out. Congress followed 
one such recommendation when, a few 
months ago, both houses passed and the 
President signed a bill extending the use of 
the U. S. Navy Radio for press (newspaper) 
communications until June 30, 1925. Asa 
result of this, the U. S. Naval Radio system 
is performing a splendid service by furnish- 
ing transmission facilities for news dis- 
patches, at a reasonable rate. 

It is one fundamental belief of the Pan- 
Pacific people that better understanding on 
the Pacific rests largely on better, quicker 
intercourse. High rates and congested 
cable systems for many years have operated 
to hold news articles to the barest summary 
of fact. Lack of sufficient press-trans- 
mission facilities has tremendously handi- 
capped the nations on one side of the 
Pacific in trying to learn and to understand 
what is going on upon the other side.. ,.. 

The Pan-Pacific Press Congress and. the 
Commercial Conference have put radio 





THE CHINESE DELEGATION (IN THE CENTER), WITH TWO REPRESENTATIVES. FROM 
_ CUBA AND SIAM (AT THE LEFT) AND A PHILIPPINE DELEGATE (AT THE RIGHT) , 
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TALKING OVER PACIFIC PROBLEMS 


communication on the Pacific ten years 
ahead—not so much on the technical side 
as on the business side—on the side of the 
necessary arrangements to use the fine Sys- 
‘tems which are being developed. 

To-day, the United States Naval Radio 
system is ready to transmit press news at a 
low rate from the United States to the 
Orient, and is already sending to the Orient 
a limited volume. The commercial confer- 
‘ence, by bringing together certain American 
‘and Japanese delegates, has virtually guar- 
~-anteed that Japan will enlist the services of 
‘her government-owned wireless stations in 
coöperation with the U. S. naval system. 

V. 5. McClatchy, publisher of the Sacra- 

mento Bee, has been an indefatigable leader 
in various moves to extend and expand 
Pacific communications. A delegate to the 
Press Congress of the World, he gave the 
‘plan a great forward impetus there and fol- 
lowed it up at the commercial conference. 
: u Japan’s delegation, realizing the impor- 
‘tance of better news and commercial 
“service across the Pacific, lent valuable as- 
sistance. In fact, it was a Japanese: dele- 
gate, Baron Yasushi.Togo, member of the 
Japanese House of Peers, who introduced 
the resolution that crystallized the growing 
sentiment. As finally passed, its essential 
‘points are: 


Now, therefore, be it resolved, by the Commercial . 


Conference of the Pan-Pacific Union, That the gov- 
ernments of the respective countries bordering on 
the Pacific be urged to use their radio facilities and 
other means of communication in coöperation with 
each other or with other agencies, to provide means 
of intercommunication for the public, whenever and 
wherever such services cannot be obtained through 

, privately operated agencies, to accomplish the fol- 
lowing purposes: (x) the transmission of commercial 
messages ‘at the usual commercial rates; (2) the 
transmission of news messages promptly and at the 
low rates necessary for establishing of regular news 
reports. 


Apportion Shipping, and Save Waste! 


A keen business man and practical ship- 
ping operator, Capt. I. N. Hibberd of San 
Francisco, brought forward a remarkable 
proposal for an internationa agreement on 
limiting merchant marine tonnage and on 
allocation of trade routes. 

He quoted statistics on current operations 
of the merchant marines of several of the 
leading nations to prove that there iseim- 
mense economic waste in duplication of 
routes, by which three or feur vessels of 
competing nations or lines carry dight 
cargoes when only one vessel should be used? 


_ seas as far as the osth degree of east longitude. 
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DELEGATES FROM FRENCH INDO-CHINA 
(The Misses Bietry, editors and part owners of the 


Bulletin Financier et Economique of Saigon, 
Indo-China). 


His proposal for an allocation of the 
world’s shipping is, briefly, as follows: 


Atlantic Ocean—Give to the nations of the world 
other than the United States 7o per cent. of the 
carrying trade to and from the Americas in the two 
Atlantics, the Mediterranean and the Indian Ocean 
to the g5th degree of east longitude, in proportion 
to the tonnage of their respective fleets and the 
volume of their commerce with those countries, 
based on the figures shown at the beginning of the 
war, the remaining 30 per cent. to go to the United 
States. 

Pacific Ocean—Traffic on the Pacific to be appor- 
tioned 50 per cent. to the United States, 30 per cent. ` 
to Japan, and the balance to.the various other mari- 
time nations of the world. This arrangement to 
affect the North and South Pacific and the ae 

n 
exception to be made of the trade between Australia 
and England, which is a separate unit belonging to 
those countries, in which the other nations have little 
interest. 


The conference passed the following reso- 
lution as a first step toward eliminating 
waste of tonnage: 


This conference is of the opinion that the nations 
adjoining. the Pacific should hold an international 


‘conference consisting of representatives of the ship- 


ping and trading interests of Pacific lands for the 
purpose of studying the question of the conservation 
of shipping on the Pacific Ocean, with a view, if pos- 
sible, to reducing the serious economic waste in 
ocean tonnage now existing. 


a 
* 
dl 





AMERICAN-BORN GIRLS OF CHINESE PARENTS PARTICIPATING IN 
CEREMONIES OPENING THE PAN-PACIFIC COMMERCIAL CONFERENCE 


To this end, this conference respectfully suggests 
that all the governments interested should be in- 
vited by the Pan-Pacific Union to send representa- 
tives to an international conference to be held in the 
near future. 


Fisheries and Other Topics 


A third subject of immediate commercial 
—and political—importance to the Pacific 
area on which the Honolulu conference took 
definite action was that of fisheries. Dr. 
Barton W. Evermann, director of the 
museum of the California Academy of Sci- 
ences, set the pace in this with an address 
in which he declared that the waste of 
marine life has already cost the Pacific 
nations hundreds of millions of dollars. He 
estimated that by international action to 
restore fishing-grounds, seal rookeries and 
other breeding-places to their former pro- 
ductiveness, the Pacific can be made to 
yield an additional $500,000,000 annually. 

Dr. Evermann. life-long student of ma- 
rine life, backed his estimates with a long 
array of figures and with references to the 
growth and subsequent decline of fisheries 
on the Pacific Coast. His address proved 
to be one of the most interesting and fruitful 
of the conference. Dr. Evermann was ap- 
pointed chairman of a special committee to 
bring before the Pacific nations the urgency 
of the problem. 

Only brief reference can be made to sev- 
eral others of the dozen or so resolutions 
which the conference passed and which are 
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of interest far beyond 
the Pacific. Among 
the outstanding reso- 
lutions were: 

Commending aplan 
proposed by the Chi- 
nese delegation to sta- 
tion an American 
cottonexpertin China, 
for the adjustment of 
difficulties in the Chi- 
nese cotton industry. 

Indorsing certain 
engineering projectsin 
China (especially the 
Hwai valley conser- 
vancy project) to 
control flood waters, 
redeem lands and 
prevent periodical 
famine. 

Opposing the export 
or transportation of 
opium through the 
mails or otherwise from one Pacific country 
to another; urging more drastic action to 
check the opium traffic. 

Urging the establishment of 
Pacific Commercial Museums ” 
cipal ports of Pacific countries, 

Urging proper control to prevent the 
exportation of “baneful” moving-picture 
films from America. Many delegates from 
the Orient declared that some of the mov- 
ing pictures are immensely harmful in their 
misrepresentation of American life. 

Commending the project of a permanent 
Pan-Pacific Chamber of Commerce. 

Proposing a Pan-Pacitic Conservation 
Conference at Honolulu in 1924. 

Proposing a “Pan-Pacific Cruise” with 
representatives of various countries pro- 
ceeding to the principal ports of the Pacific 
in turn, promoting trade relations but pri- 
marily promoting friendship. 

But after all it is not so much the resolu- 
tions passed at this conference as the atmos- 
phere of friendly intercourse engendered 
between delefates from differing nationali- 
ties that is its greatest value as a factor for 
peace and progress on the Pacific. 

Fach delegation goes to its home country 
pledged to bring to the attention of its gov- 
ermfment the objects sought by the confer- 
ence. Even more fruitful will be the fact 
that each defegation takes home a belief in 
, the Pan-Pacific idea” as a practical 
* way to approach international problems, 


“ Pan- 
in the prin- 








LEARNING TO CAULK JOINTS IN THE INDUSTRIAL ASSOCIATION’S SCHOOL FOR 
PLUMBERS, SAN FRANCISCO ; 


THE “AMERICAN PLAN” 
IN SAN FRANCISCO 


BY WARREN RYDER 


HE American Plan, as interpreted and 

enforced by the San Francisco In- 
dustrial Association, has been in effect in 
the city of San Francisco for slightly more 
than one year. And although it has been 
demonstrated to be a definite, workable, 
industrial program, fair to the workers 
(union or non-union), to the employers and 
to the public, it does not herald the millenni- 
um or promise an end to all industrial con- 
troversy—hence is not a cure-all. What it 
has done is to revive and restore to healthy 
activity a moribund building industry that 
was in its virtual death throes on account of 
long-continued class control, This it ac- 
complished through granting to every man 
qualified and willing to work, the right to 
work, regardless of whether or not he be- 
longed to a trade union or any other sort of 
organization; and by abolishing entirely 
the almost innumerable artificial, senseless, 
and autocratic rules and regulations im- 
posed by a quarter-century of uninterrupted 


regulations put a premium on waste and 
very certainly increased building costs 
materially, will appear from the following 
examples, which are typical of all such rules 
that were in force prior to the effectuation of 
the American Plan: 


A rule of the painters’ union limited the size of 
the brush a journeyman could use. 

A rule of the bricklayers’ union limited the num- 
ber of bricks a journeyman could lay in a day. 

A rule of the electrical workers’ union limited 
the number of “outlets” to be installed in a day. 

A rule of the reinforced concrete workers’ union 
prohibited the bending of steel rods by machinery. 
(In bending by hand, only one at a time could be 
bent; while in bending by machinery, several 
could be bent at the same time.) 

A rule of the roofers’ union forbade the asphalt 
heater starting work before eight o’clock. In prac- 
tice this resulted in the rest of the crew loafing for 
a half or three-quarters of an hour until the asphalt 
was heated. 


All these rules and regulations, of which 
the foregoing are fair samples, were abro- 
gated through the establishment of the 


union labor control. How these rules‘ande- American Plan; and it is interesting to note 
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‘that the consensus of opinions of contrac- 
tors, testifying recently before an Impartial 
Wage Board, was that the abolition of these 
rules had increased the efficiency of the 
workmen at least 20 per cent. 


Removing Occasions of Industrial Sirtfe 


What the American Plan, as interpreted 
and enforced by the Industrial Association, 
promises is lessening of industrial contro- 
versy through treating, and, if possible, 
curing, the cause. How it seeks to cure the 
cause may be illustrated thus: An agree- 
ment between, let us say, the structural 
iron workers and their employers is found 
to provide, for instance (1) that the workers 
can strike on twenty-four hours’ notice; or 
(2) that they cannot strike without ninety 
days’ notice. Obviously, such an agree- 
ment contains a readily distinguishable 
cause of industrial strife, and manifestly 
the sensible thing to do is to cancel it or, at 
least, abrogate its offending covenants. 
That the Industrial Association and the 
American Plan do—not in a high-handed 
imperious way, but through friendly and 
frank conference with representatives of all 
parties in Interest. The Association is 
making a survey of all agreements between 
employers and. employees, affecting the 
basic industries of the community, and 
wherever it has found an agreement, or 
clause therein, that appeared likely to pro- 
voke strife, it has recommended cancellation 
or modification. And in no case has there 
been a refusal to abrogate or modify in accor- 
dance with its recommendations. So much 
for this phase of the American Plan program. 


Wage Scales Determined by Impartial 
Authority 


Another vital part of it is the method of 
fixing wages. Jn former times, wages were 
as high as a group of workers could drive 
them, or as low as a contractor could force 
them—depending on supply and demand 
and were, therefore, almost continuously 
fluctuating. Nothing like a minimum or 
standard wage was sought to be ascertained 
and fixed for any craft. For the workers it 
was “as much as we can get.” For the 





employers, except when operating on the’ 


“cost plus” basis, it was “as little as we can 

force the workers to accept.” The public 
—which in the ultimate pays the cost of 
everything, including wages, inefficiency, 
waste and graft—was 1 not congideréd at all 
and had no alternative but' to pay. ` 
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The Industrial Association found this 
situation existent, and found that it had 
resulted in a refusal upon the part of the 
public to build, except in the case of urgent 
necessity. The Association resolved, there- 
fore, to put an end to this situation; and 
to set up impartial machinery whereby, in 
the interest of the whole community, a 
standard living wage in the building trades 
—to obtain for a reasonably definite period 
—might be determined and enforced. Ac- 
cordingly, in November of 1921, it ap- 
pointed an Impartial Wage Board, con- 
sisting of a Catholic Archbishop, a well- 
known attorney, and an equally prominent 
business man—three men whose high stand- 
ing was an earnest of the fairness of any 
decision they might reach. 

The Impartial Wage Board held a long 
series of public hearings, at which appeared 
and testified representatives of the workers, 
the employers and the general public. 
Upon the testimony thus received, the board 
fixed and promulgated a wage scale for the 
building, trades of San Francisco for the 
calendar year 1922. This scale, which has 
been enforced as a minimum by the In- 
dustrial Association, provided for the more 
important crafts as ‘follows: 

Bricklayer, $9; carpenters, $8; electrical 
workers, $8; engineers (stationary), $7; 
engineers on derricks, $8; iron workers, $ọ; 
painters, $8; plasterers, $10; ; and plumb- 
ers, $o. 

Tn all, a scale was fixed for forty-eight 
crafts, and forty-seven of these’ accepted 
the scale as just and fair and have worked 
under it a full year without complaint. 

Again in 1922 the same board held public 
hearings, and promulgated a wage scale for 
the calendar year 1923, which the Industrial 
Association has pledged the public it will 
enforce as a minimum—employers being 
accorded the right, of course, to reward 
unusual individual proficiency with wages 
higher than the scale fixed. In its state- 
ment accompanying the wage scale, the 
Impartial Wage Board predicted that there 
would be no ¢tmmediate decrease in the cost 
of living. It therefore made no wage cuts, 
but on the contrary increased the wages of 
eight crafts as follows: bricklayers from $9 
to $10; bricklayers’ hodcarriers from $6 to 
$6950; cement finishers from $8 to $8.50; 
engineers from $8 to $9; glass workers from 
$7.50 to $8 housesmiths (reinforced con- 
crete) from $7 to $8; roofers -$7.56 to $8; 
* and tile setters from $8 to’ $8: 50. These 
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increases, in the language of the Board, 
are made to “encourage the development 
of additional mechanics in certain crafts 
in which there is a shortage,” and to “cor- 
rect what the Board considers to have been 
inequalities in the last award.” 

There is frequently heard the contention 
that the American Plan means low wages. 
That has not been true in San Francisco, 
as the, following table of comparative wage 
conditions in the building trades in repre- 
sentative cities of the United States (as of 

December 1, 1922) will show: 
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it proceeded at once to the opening 
of free. schools for the training of appren- 
tices. 


` Learning Plastering in a School 


As the most acute shortage was of plas- 
terers, the first school opened was for the 
training of apprentices in that craft. 
Everything was furnished free to the 
students, the instruction being given by 
two highly skilled master plasterers. At 
first, both the journeyman and the “boss” 
plasterers ridiculed the idea of teaching 


San er ; ; ‘ ; 

, Los Salt Chi- | Minne- | Phila- | Indian-| Pitts- 

PRIMARY CRAFTS ele Angeles | Lake cago apolis | delphia | upolis | burgh 

Bricklayers............... $9.00 | $10.00 | $9.00 $8.80 $8.00 | $7.20 | $9.20 | $10.40 

‘Carpenters v3.5 siya: 2h 8.00 8.00 7.20 | (Open) | 6.40 10.00 7.40 9-00 

8.00 

Cement Finishers......... 8.00 8.00 7.00 6.80 6.40 6.40 7.20 7,00 

Electricians... ... o...n. 8.00 8.00 7.20 8.80 6.40 7.20 8.00 9.00 

SR WCTS errer pease iceus 8.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 6.40 7.20 9.00 9.00 

Painters eici r ae ay bree ste eet 8.00 7.00 7.20 10.00 6.40 6.40 7.20 8.00 

Plastérers .,... unaouona to.00 | Ave. 1r2| 9.00 | (Open) 8.00 | Avè.ọ 9.00 9.00 

arn : 10-14 ; 10.00 8-10 
Plumbers i:3c.0cauiseude es 9.00 9.00 8.00 7.00 6.40 7.20 9.00 9.00 
Sheetmetal Workers....... 8.50 8.00 7,20 (Open) 6.40 7.20 7.30 8.00 
7.60 

Structural Steel........... 9.00 6.40 7,20 8.40 6.40 7.20 9.00 8.00 
Hodcarriers~—~Bricklayers’ ..| 7.00 6.00 6-7 (Open) 5.20 6.00 5.60 Ope) 

«30 5.60 
Laborers—B. T........... 5.00 4.00 3-4 5.80 4.00 3.50 2.40 (Open) 

2.40 

-Average Wage............ 8.12 7.86 7.18 7.97 6.36 7.04 wes 7.86 





- The average for the eight cities is $7.49— 
showing San Francisco’s to be higher than 
this average by $.63. 


Schools for Apprentices 


It has already been mentioned that the 
American Plan, as effectuated by the In- 
dustrial Association, abrogated at once all 
those rules and regulations cumulatively 
imposed by the unions during their twenty- 
five years of unabridged control of the build- 
ing industry. Among such rules, common to 
nearly all building trades crafts, were those 
that, directly or indirectly, either forbade 
altogether or sharply limited apprentices. 
The Industrial Association found that the 
enforcement of these rules and regulations 
not only had denied American boys the 
opportunity to learn a skilled trade, but 
also had made for inefficiency and higher 
‘costs through keeping a congtant shortage 
of mechanics in all crafts; and so immedi- 
ately abolished them. Having done’ thisy 


plastering in a school, and laughed loud 
and long when the Army (Beta) intelligence 
test was employed to select and classify 
the first group of applicants. Space limita- 
tions forbid a detailed account of the work- 
ings of this school. Suffice it to say that 
the students attend it seven hours a day, 
five and one-half days a week, for twelve 
weeks, and then go out on jobs for an equal 
period to gain practical experience; after 
which they return to the school for instruc- 
tion in ornamental work. That the school 
is a success is admitted by the “boss” 
plasterers, who vie with each other to secure 
the services of its one hundred graduates, 
every one of whom is now earning from two 
to four dollars in excess of the regular 
apprentice wage of $2.50 per day—some 
“of them receiving within a dollar or two of 
full journeyman’s wages. The school will 
be continued until there are enough journey- 
man plasterers in the community to supply 
normal building demands. , 
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How Plumbers Are Taught Their Trade 


A few weeks after opening the plasterers’ 
school, the Industrial Association opened 
a school for plumbers. Here the students 
were put in four groups, according to their 
intelligence test rating. The first group 
spent two weeks in the school, under in- 
struction by a skilled master plumber, 
and then went out for six weeks of practical 
experience on actual jobs. During this 
latter period, three more groups took two 
weeks’ training, each, in the school and then 
went out on jobs. The first group then 
returned to the school for another two 
weeks of instruction. This method is 
followed until each group has had eight 
weeks of training in the-school and twenty- 
four weeks of experience on jobs. Every one 
of the group which has completed its time 
in this school is working at wages from two 
to five dollars above the apprentice wage 
($2.50) and, according to local contractors, 
is already more generally proficient than 
the average itinerant journeyman plumber. 

So successful have these schools proved 
that the Industrial Association, within the 
next thirty days, will open similar ones for 
painters and paper-hangers, bricklayers, 
and iron-moulders. And in passing it may 
be stated that these schools have attracted 


inquiries and applicants from such widely ` 


distant points as Nashville, Tenn., Norfolk, 
Va., Minneapolis, Minn., Toledo, O., Cin- 
cinnati, O., Butte, Mont., Fargo, N. D., 
Portland, Me., and Bridgeport, Conn. 


Building Activities under the New Plan 


In conclusion, it may be well to set out 
certain figures pertaining to the extent and 
value of building operations both before 
and since the taking effect of the American 
` Plan. These figures are as follows: 


Year Value of bldg. permits _ Control 
19ot8........-. $8,000,000.00 Union Labor 
TOUG foresters ts $18,500,000,00 fs s 
TO2 e P EAT $26,000,000,00 ef 
FOOT hn 34s oes $22,500,000.00 ái j 
Until Oct. r5th. 
BO 22 fits Go me $47,965,271.00 American Plan 


The increase in value of building permits 
in San Francisco during 1922 (the first full 
year of the American Plan) over the year 
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preceding (during all but two and one-half 
months of which the unions were in control) 
is thus shown to have been approximately 
120 per cent., or more than double. The 
total for 1922 is the greatest by far for any 
one year in San Francisco’s history, except 
1906, when enforced building following the 
great fire totaled fifty-one millions. Of 
the 1922 total, approximately two-thirds 
represents brick and concrete construction, 
and the remainder so-called frame struc- 
tures; the latter being divided into apart- 
ments, flats, single-family houses and bun- 
galows, with apartments and single-family 
houses greatly predominating. Part of the 
brick and concrete construction also repre- 
sents apartment houses, located for the 
most part in the “down-town”’ residence 
section. 

The preponderance of apartment houses 
and flats, particularly the former, in- San’ 
Francisco, frequently excites the comment , 
of visitors. It is probable that this condition | 
was the result of two things: inadequate ` 
transportation to outlying districts and the 
natural geographical restrictions of the city, 
the former being the most important. With 
better street-car service, and the tremen- 
dous increase in ownership of automobiles, 
San Francisco during the last three years-— 
and especially during the year just past— 
has steadily built up and moved into''its 
outlying districts. In the year 1922, the 
sales of one concern, specializing in the con- 
struction and sale of homes located in one 
of the city’s outlying districts, and ranging 
in price from ten to twenty thousand dol- 
lars, have totaled approximately $1,500,- 
ooo. And the president of this concern, it 
may be remarked in passing, told the writer 
that he credits the extent of his sales to the 
renewed public confidence that the Ameri- 
can Plan has brought. 

The American Plan thus stands approved 
as a successful plan. Whether or not it has 
met another important test—fairness to 
labor—finds a direct and emphatic answer 
in the fact that the Plasterers’ Union (one 
of the strongest labor unions in San Fran- 
cisco) after a conference between its officials 
and the officials of the Industrial Associa- 
tion, has just voted three to one to accept 
and work under the American Plan. 


WOOD AS FUEL 


BY WARDON A. CURTIS 


N THE spring of 1922, the State Chemist 
of New Hampshire issued an open letter 


to the Congressional delegation of his State 


requesting them to present certain facts 
to the authorities of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania. These facts were that a ton of 
anthracite coal as sold in New Hampshire 
contained 25 per cent. of non-combustible 
matter, that the price of $16 a ton meant 
that the purchaser paid $20 for the actual 
heat he obtained, and that a great burden 
was placed upon the railroads in transport- 
ing so-‘much absolutely worthless material. 

At: the very time his letter appeared, 
throughout northern New England, “stove- 
fitted” firewood, delivered, was $8 a cord. 
The price in the cities, even then, was 
higher, of course, but it is safe to say that 
in the States north of the Potomac and 
Ohio and east of the Missouri, $8 was the 
average price of a cord of stove-fitted fire- 
wood..at any point within one wagon haul 
from its place of origin. That is, it would 
be hauled from the wood lot to consumer, 
even pass through a local wood yard in 
doing so, or be placed on the cars, F.O.B., 
for $8. Indeed, it would be placed on the 
cars for less than that sum, as shipping it 
means selling in quantity, the saving of the 
inevitable loss of some accounts in retailing 
it. As an average cord of hard wood gives 
very nearly the same number of thermal 
units that is given by a ton of pure anthra- 
cite coal, the consumer was giving $20 for 
the amount of heat in coal that he could 
get for $8 in wood. 


Who Gets the Enhanced Price? 


Of course firewood is much higher in 
price during the present fuel shortage than 
it is normally. But even so, the timber-lot 
owner gets but small part of this increased 
price. The writer has watched firewood 
loaded at stations in the Lake States, the 
Gulf States, the Ohio Valley States, the 
New England States, has seen it come in on 
wheels, on runners, and one winter in 
Indiana on stone-boats, the dividing line 


sobs 


quite uncertain, and only rarely has he ever 
known the producer, the wood-lot owner, 
to get even full day’s wages for himself 
and animals, to say nothing of anything 
whatever for the wood. The wood has 
been a gift, has served to give the farmer or 
teamster a chance for employment for 
himself and animals when otherwise he 
would have none. 

When you see four-foot oak wood placed 
on the cars at Blue Mounds, Wisconsin, 
for $2 a cord and find the same wood sold 


` twenty-eight miles away at Madison for 


$7 a cord, you think here is a grievous 
wrong, and proceed to accuse the fuel 
dealer of extortion. But when -you count 
the number of times every stick of the final 
stove-wood size has been lifted and also 
probably thrown, from the time the tree is 


-felled to the time it is placed in the buyer’s 


shed and find that this number is at least 
thirteen and more often sixteen, you say 
nothing about extortion. 

Firewood, as we have said, is higher dur- 
ing. the present fuel famine. If the miners 
strike again next April, as they now 
threaten, it will continue to be high. But 
the producer’s price will probably continue 
to be the price now offered for wood in the 
writer’s own forest, some of it a quarter of 
a mile from a railroad station, all of it 
within two miles of another station and a 
town—the unprecedented price of $2.50 a 
cord on the stump. When you reflect 
that a cord of wood is assumed to contain 
750 board feet and that oak and birch 
flooring in our State to-day costs $z10 
per thousand you realize how low the 
original “stumpage” is, what an enormous 
part of the price of the finished product 
comes from the wages of the many who 
handle it as it passes along. 


H eat Value of Different Woods 


If the coal shortage drags, you will wish 
to get some firewood and it will be high, for 
wood, but seldom will it. cost you for the 
amount of thermal units you obtain, what 


between water and mud in the road being * anthracite coal was costing you even before 
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the strike. Here in the midst of one coal 
famine, with another one imminent, the 
availability of wood for fuel, its heat value, 
the methods of using it, suddenly become 
of interest to a generation that has had 
little knowledge of it as a heat producer. 
Forty or fifty years ago, we ran factories and 
railroads with it, heated public buildings 
with it. But to-day it is little used except 
on farms, where it is the chief fuel, and in 
towns of three thousand and under—towns 
too small for a gas plant and the where- 
withal for gas stoves. | 

The heat value of various woods has 
been studied in a painstaking way by a 
number of scientists and several tables, 
varying somewhat, give these values. Prob- 
ably the results obtained in the laboratories 
of Harvard University are the most gen- 
erally accepted as standard. ‘These tests 
find that a cord of either white oak or 
hickory gives exactly the same amount of 
heat as a ton of pure anthracite—pure, 
you understand. These woods are taken 
as standard, are called too per cent., and 
other woods are reckoned by the number 
of thermal units they fall short of or exceed 
these. In one table, hickory and sweet 
birch are reckoned as 103, Instead of .100, 
and yellow birch, which usually appears as 
97, is also classed as 103. This variation 
is easily accounted for. Wood is not of 
uniform density. A smelted, wrought ma- 
terial may show exact uniformity, but-not 
things that grow, that live. There is a 





HARVESTING FUEL WOOD IN NEW YORK 
STATE 3 


(Part of a campaign to relieve the coal shortage, con- ¢ 
ducted by the College of Forestry at Syracuse University) 
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decided difference in the 
of the same kind grown 
conditions. Swamp ‘or 
instance, in some tables i 
and gets up to 93 per c 
swamp maple actually ji 
of swamp is a very differe 
hardness, strength from < 
on the granite mountal 
look up as I write ‘thi 
percentage of heat is a 
which is a matter of dens 
in the case of the red, | 
family and the live oak 
greater weight comparec 
burr, post, oak family is « 
density, but to high wa 
oak holds water not mt 
years. 


Relative Worth 


A cord of average o: 
birch, at present prices 
and $17, is worth at least 
contains much dross, the 
the wood is greater. On 
mal units, a cord of white 
$8 to $6—$8 if your $r 
per cent. slate. It take 
cords of white pine to giv: 
of heat as a ton of pure ; 

Yet it is possible so tc 
pine that its relative wor 
There is a wide chance fo 
to estimate the efficacy o 
rely too closely upon th 
as your guide. Pine give 
heat units for its cubic « 
a quick fire in the kitch 
and above all a brief f 
for the money 'than doe: 
stove delivers its heat b 
big flames of the pine heé 
more rapidly than do the 
you wish to save time b) 
going quickly, want a fo: 
more economical fuel th 
lights quickly, burns c 
quickly—all"great virtue 
if not at other seasons. 


How to “Keep” a 


But in winter, in a coa. 
thtnking of heating your | 
than of cooking. In tov 
reigns and there will be 
to supply gas. The sh 
coal for the furnace or 
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A GASOLINE ENGINE RIGGED TO FURNISH POWER FOR A DRAG SAW 


(The two men toward the right of the picture are chopping the sawed sections into sticks suitable for the stove. 
The wood is being cut under the auspices of the New York State College of Forestry, at Syracuse University, as 
a demonstration of what could be done during the coal shortage) 


‘make your wood fire last all night, as your 
coal fire would last? On a very cold night, 
‘you may need to replenish the fire, but 
that is true of coal fires on very cold nights. 
- An excellent device to ensure the fire lasting 
‘is to have some green wood piled on top 
of the dry wood. This green wood will 
not ignite until it has dried out somewhat 
atid this postpones its burning, keeps it in 
reserve. If you are using green wood in 
this way, you may use rather inferior woods 
to “keep” your fire—-gray birch, which is 
only a 75 per cent. wood. An interesting 
tree, this gray birch, hybrid of the poplar 
and paper birch that it is, so squirmy, so 
precocious, full of exuberant activity in 
youth and so soon passing into decline and 
death, a phænix of trees, the stump throw- 
ing up a maze of new shoots before the dying 
trunk is fully through its last throes. For 
‘keeping your fire, some member of the red 
oak family is best, as Ihave mentioned, 
because even if sticks of these varieties 
have stood in a ‘shed since the year before 
the Great War, as some of curs have stood 
in our wood-shed erected the year after the 
. Revolutionary War, they still retain some 
moisture. For all night wood, round 
sticks, unsplit sticks are best, last longest. 
But during the day, when you ‘want 
.warmth, you will find split wood more 
economical than round chunlfs. The chunks 
have few points of contact, to have the fire 
burn well, you must have the draft open, 


- 


-the heat goes up chimney, the- wood dis- 


appears without much result. But if you 
would have split wood, sticks which lie flat 
ón one another, with wide area of contact, 
you can close drafts, have a good heat with 
a small quantity of fuel. 


Actual Cubic Contents of a Cord 


If you buy your wood “stove-fitted,” in 
twelve- or sixteen-inch lengths, you do not 
have to worry over the question of “cleft 
wood” or “round wood,” “trunk” or 
“limbs.” Cleft wood means the cord-wood 
stick as part of a split tree trunk, has a flat 
side, and is four feet long. It is believed, 
that this form packs tighter in the pile than 
does round wood. and that the purchaser 
gets more for his money. Theoretically, a 
cord of wood contains 128 cubic feet ie 
measured over all, it does. But the inter- 
vals between sticks, the interstices, dimin- 
ish that ideal 128 very much. The Harvard 
engineering school at its summer camp 
piled wood for a number of years and 
weighed the wood after piling. They 
found that on-an average cleft wood ran 
80 actual solid cubic feet to a cord and that 
very straight round wood of four or five 
to ten inches in diameter exceeded this by 
some 5 feet. But when it came to limbs, 
crooked, with many prongs, so small that 
the number of interstices was much multi- 
plied, the actual number of solid cubic feet 
fell as low as 45. 
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The Moisture in Wood 


Unless kiln-driéd, fuel wood never be- 
comes bone dry. Even in a shed, it 
normally retains 25 per cent of its original 
moisture. Assuming this as a constant 
quantity, discussing only the 75 per cent. 
of moisture it can lose, it takes a whole year 
of seasoning to arrive in this condition. 
But in the first three months it will achieve 
85 per cent. of its full efficiency as fuel, 
will reach go per cent. in six months, and 
95 per cent.. in nine.. You will dry your 
wood faster if you will leave’it in the open 
air a month or so and then place it under a 
roof. It will be brighter, better wood than 
if piled damp in the solid piles necessary 
when in limited space under cover. If it 
is birch, it must be split before attempting 
to dry it. Birch bark is as impervious to 
moisture as so much rubber and enclosed 
in that air-tight integument the wood 
underneath turns to powder. The hair 
powder of the days of Louis Fourteenth and 
Charles Second was merely disintegrated 
birch wood. All wood splits very readily 
when green, best of all when frozen. Birch 
is very difficult to split when dry and 
eucalyptus, the coming fuel wood of Cali- 
fornia and Florida, when dry is un- 
splittable. 

Northern pitch pine and the Southern 
pines, of which it is the poor relation leading 
a sickly life in a climate to which it has not 
yet succeeded in adjusting itself, require 
more than a year to mellow into combusti- 
bility. These are trees which the woods- 
man tells you never rot. In 1901, I was 
shown several square miles of a strange sight 
in a forest of long-leaf yellow pines. Great 
mature pines reared themselves everywhere. 
Yet at their feet lay the trunks of other 
trees as numerous and larger than they, 
still hard. I was told. that this piece of 
ancient forest had been cast down in that 
great disturbance which created Lake St. 
Francis in Arkansas in 1814~—a stupendous 
geological event of which we have almost 
no direct testimony because the region 
was so thinly inhabited and because no 
person of even moderate scientific attain- 
ments was on the ground. “Light wood,” 
they tell you in the Gulf States, must lie 
on the ground three years before it is 
available for fuel. 
Maine hunter joyfully seizes for his evening 
fire, may have been part of a living tree 
thirty years before. 


- lumber. 


The “pine knot” the 
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Thinning Forests for Fuel Wood 


Is it good public policy to recommend 
using wood for fuel? No, not as it has 
been used. But if used as European 
countries use it, yes. When a pine forest, 
for example, begins as small seedlings, the 
number on an acre may be between fifteen 
hundred and two thousand. At maturity, 
probably between one hundred and two 
hundred will have survived, survived at- 
tacks of animal and insect enemies, the 
assaults of the wind, sun scald, the denuding 
of the soil by rain, but far more than any- 
thing else, the competition of the other 
trees, all struggling for soil, water, and sun- 
light enough. In any -normal forest an 
immense amount of fuel wood can be 
removed with great economic gain. Trees 
that otherwise would fall and rot, can be 
converted into fuel. Not merely that, 
but the growth of the remaining trees will 
be accelerated to a degree positively 
astonishing. 

I wish to emphasize this matter of ac- 
celerated growth. We have had so much 
timber in this country, we have so mal- 
treated and wasted our forests that planted 
forests, cultivated forests, have not only 
been seen by few persons, but have hardly 
been thought of. I have seen only one 
such forest of any age and, being invited to 
guess the age of two forest tracts, I guessed 
one to be forty years older than the other. 
Of course, if I had walked into them and 
counted the whorls on the tree trunks, I 
would have at once seen they were of the 
same age. But I observed them from a 
little distance. One tract had been thinned 
thirteen years before, the other left in its 
natural state. The trees in the thinned 
tract were so much taller and thicker that I 
believed them forty years older. Trees 
removed by thinning are chosen for a 
variety of reasons. They may be deformed. 
Which prevents them being useful for 
They may be too small for lumber 
in any dimension American trade will now 
accept. Very* often they can be used for 
paper pulp, however, which would remove 
them as fuel possibilities. 

There is great opportunity for the use of 
wood fuel with resulting advantage, not 
detziment, to the timber supply. But the 
use of the splendid oaks and maples of New 
England, the splendid oaks and ashes of the 
Middle States and the splendid oaks and 
*hickories of the South for fuel must stop. 


WOOD AS FUEL 


The purchaser has demanded “good wood.” 
The fact that the wood he burns could have 
been pséd for manufacture and construction, 
gratifies a latent destructiveness and greed, 
apparently. So it has seemed to me in 
many years of arguing against the use for 
fuel of trees that would make furniture and 
flooring. “Got to have good wood.” 


The Charge of Profiteering 


In the emergency of the present year and 
the very possible emergency of next year, 
we are going to burn much more wood than 
we do ordinarily. Prices will be higher, 
and the unthinking shout of profiteering 
will rise, of course—an indication of a lack 
of ordinary reasoning power that makes 
one sometimes wonder how we continue 
to be a republic. As I have already said, 
wood as ordinarily supplied for fuel is a 
total gift of the raw material and is fur- 
nished at less than standard wages of men 
and horses in ordinary employment. For 
example: One winter I saw a man haul 
with four mules a great ash log to a station 
in Orange County, Indiana. He got thirty 
cents for the log. That was in the early 
‘nineteen hundreds and thirty cents then 
was about what a dollar is now. I asked 
him how he could doit. He said, “I have 
_the wood land; I have the mules; can’t 
plant in winter; had to come to town to-day 
anyway; needed kerosene; can buy the 
kerosene with what the log brings.” The 
New England farmer states the case in 
about the same way. He has a pile of 
cord wood in his yard and when he has to 
go to town anyway, hauls a load. But 
now that the demand for fuel wood in- 
creases, the situation radically changes. 
The wood-lot owner could give his wood 
and part of his labor in order to get em- 
ployment in an otherwise idle time. But 
he’can’t invite in wood-choppers and haulers 
to do the necessarily increased work and 
not only give his wood, but give the balance 


between the wages he was‘content to receive . 





FUEL WOOD IN THE BACK-YARD OR LOT 
and the standard wages. Ruination for 
him. 

The promoter who enters the wood busi- 
ness must have enough to buy the wood, to 
pay standard wages, and to pay the interest 
on the capital the enterprise requires, and 
be paid for his. time and his administrative 
ability. Yet already we hear cries that 
the legislatures, the Congress, must investi- 
gate, increased prices for wood, the usual 
cry, “there ought to bea law,” the talisman 
that is supposed to exorcise all economic 
ills. Yes, in my State they are not only 
calling for an investigation of prices of cord 
wood, but of turkeys. A generation ago, 
the ridge poles of our barns were covered 
with turkeys; they were driven along the 
road like cattle. Gobbles would be heard 
through all this countryside to-day as in 
the past generation if there were money in 
turkeys any more. Cord wood has: gone 
up in obedience. to that old rule of political 
economy, “the margin of cultivation.” 
The moment the demand increases, the 


: number of people who will supply it at 


less than cost of material and labor, becomes 
insufficient. 
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THE SECRETARY OF LABOR, HON. JAMES J. DAVIS, OPENING THE NATIONAL WOMEN’S INDUS- 
TRIAL CONFERENCE 


(On the platform, from left to right, are: Mrs. Fred Upton; Mrs. E. J. Henning; Miss Grace Abbott, chief of the 
Children’s Bureau, in the Department of Labor; Secretary Davis; Miss Mary Anderson, chief of the Women’s Bureau; 
and the Assistant Secretary of Labor, Mr. E. J. Henning) 


THE WOMEN’S INDUSTRIAL 
CONFERENCE 


BY MARJORIE SHULER 


MOST significant indication of the new 

trend among women is the National 
Women’s Industrial Conference, which met 
in Washington from January 11 to 13 at 
the call of the United States Department 
of Labor. The conference was attended 
by some 400 women, representing~ 60 
national organizations, and drawn from 41 
States. 

With the entrance of women into the 
suffrage there was a perceptible inclination 
to stress welfare movements. That was 
natural and probably to be expected, since 
women’s “peculiar interests” had been 
emphasized throughout the suffrage cam- 
paign as the principal reason for permitting 
women to declare themselves in govern- 
ment. 
voting for more than two years a new 
tendency is manifesting itself, a’ tendency 
toward the study of economics and the 
thorough investigation of general problems 
which affect women and men equally. 
Women voters are coming to see that only 
in the understanding of economics can they 
find a solution for the most pressing prob- 
lems which confront them, whether those 
problems are identified with their “peculiar 
interests” or not. They are coming to 
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But now that women have been 


realize that only in a comprehension of ‘the 
fundamentals of government can they ful- 
fill their opportunities for service, . with 
their ballots, for themselves or for others. 

In this light the industrial conference was 
of even greater interest than was apparent 
on the surface. To inform women about 
women was its object. ‘Fo call the atten- 
tion of the women of the entire nation to 
the problems of women in industry, and 
to give all women an opportunity to help in 
the development of policies and.standards 
for the effective employment of women in 
industry—this was the underlying purpose 
of the conference. 

At the present time there are employed 
in industry throughout the United States 
8,500,000 women, or one out of every four 
in the country. To study the numerical 
divisions of those women for the last ten 
years reveals the unmistakable fact that 
women are slowly but surely emerging into 
positions which pay larger wages, with 
better conditions and higher standing in 
thescommunitv. For instance, while the 
number of women in domestic and persona] 
service has décreased from 31-3 to 25.6, and 
in agriculture from 22.4 to 12.7, the per- 


“centage in professional service has jumped 
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from 9.1 to 11.9 and in trade it has similarly 
increased ‘from 5.8 to 7.8. 
But there still remain millions of women 
in the lower industrial strata, women whose 
wages are as low as $8 and $9 a week, whose 
working hours often run to twelve and 
thirteen a day, whose conditions of work 
are far from satisfactory. The Women’s 
Bureau of the Department of Labor has 
made investigations covering 46,700 women 
and 778 establishments in five States during 
the past year. In Alabama more than one- 
half and in South Carolina more than four- 
fifths of the industrial women were found 
to be scheduled for ten hours or more a day 
and 55 hours or more a week. The median 
wage for white women in these States 
-ranged from $8.80 a week in Alabama to 
$12.65 in Missouri. Out of 10,411 women 
in 223 establishments in Iowa 2.8 per cent. 
worked 60 hours a week or more. 

_ In Kansas women were found to be sup- 
porting dependents on $8 a week. In 
Rhode Island one-quarter of the women 
surveyed were earning less than $13 a 
week and 7.7 per cent. less than $10 a week. 

These were the conditions which led Miss 
Mary Anderson, chief of the Women’s 
Bureau, to call the conference. What pos- 

-sibility is there for the working woman to 
make an individual adjustment of her 
problems? Can sufficient solidarity be 
developed among the workers—between 
the younger women whose indifference is 
largely due to their hope of escape from 
the factory by marriage and the older 
women whose dullness is in great measure 
the result of heavy home cares and depend- 
ent children—so that these two groups 
will draw together and give the time and 
interest necessary to develop their own 
‘organizations and handle their own prob- 
lems? Or is the solution in so-called 
“protective” legislation for women in 
industry? If protective legislation for 
women becomes general, will it improve 
the standards for men workers? Or will it 
shut women out of better positions and 
limit them to lower gradés of industrial 
employment? 

Since the list of speakers was made up 
of manufacturers and factory inspectors, 
public health experts and government 
statisticians, economists and goverrfment 
. administrators, a wide range of opinion 
was presented. This topic dame again and 
again to the surface, but on the final day 
it was given the entire attention of the 
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delegates. Discussion was opened by Miss 
Melinda Scott of the United Textile 


‘Workers of America, ‘who argued that 


“until women have grown strong and 
capable enough to secure better conditions 
for themselves, they should be protected 
by special legislation since the exploitation 
of unskilled women workers has as bad an 
effect upon the wages of men as upon the 
wages of women.” 

There was a fortunate tendency to regard 
this entire question as part of the general 
one of equality between men and women, 
and to seek the recognition of that equality 
through emphasis upon the common inter- 
ests of men and women, rather than through 
condemnation of present differentiations 
between the sexes. 

The discussion developed along certain 
directed lines. For instance, there was the 
pithy question of Miss Anderson: “Does 
industrial equality consist of identity of 
method or identity of result.” Men secure 
an eight-hour day by trade agreement; 
women have it by law. It is the equality 
of result that is important to the working 
woman, argued the speakers. 

Then there was Miss Mary Van Kleeck, 
director of the Department of Industrial 
Studies, Russell Sage Foundation, who was 
the first chief of the Women’s Bureau at 
the time of its organization in rọrọ. “It 
is not sufficient to demand equality of 
opportunity with men,’ said Miss Van 
Kleeck. “This leaves untouched the many 
disadvantages under which men also suffer. 
Not equality with men, but opportunity to 
use a woman’s own powers in their fullest 
development, is the real goal for a woman 
in a vocation.” 

The sentiment was heavily in favor of 
protective legislation, in spite of the argu- 
ments of those on the other side and in 
spite of such a glowing picture of factorv 
life as that painted by Charles Cheney, of 
the National Association of Manufacturers, 
who said: 


I have no hesitation in saying that the transfer 
of work from the home to the factory has marked 
a tremendous advance for the women. They leave 
the house every day and dress to meet the world. 
Both excellent means of breaking the monotony of 
life and of getting air and movement. They work 
in well lighted, well ventilated, and sanitary rooms 
which are vastly superior in these respects to home 
surroundings. They receive compensation far in 
excess of anything ever received for home work, 
They have a much wider social contact than for- 
merly. The hours of work are relatively short, and 
the amount of work demanded is not excessive.” 
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Mr. Cheney explained the lower wage responsible for family support. Wages 
given women by saying that they change cannot be based upon the belief that a man 
occupations oftener than men, causing is head of the family and should be allowed 
greater overhead, that they lose by absence so much for himself, wife, and three 
about twice as much time as men do, that children, while a woman should be paid on 
in many of their tasks they have to be the basis of individual support only. 
assisted or supplemented by men, and that A clear determination is working itself 
they present many problems in connection out in the United States that mothers of 
with the shop, “beingjsensitive and therefore young children are to be allowed to devote 
requiring extraordinarily tactful and kindly themselves to the building up of: sound 
treatmentand much personal consideration.” family life, said Miss Sophonisba P. Breck- 

Another speaker from the point of view inridge of the University of Chicago. If 
of the employer was Miss Mary Gilson, husbands are working, mothers and children 
superintendent of employment and service should be maintained out of the earnings 
department of the Joseph and Feiss Com- of the husbands, which calls for an adequate 
pany, Cleveland. Miss Gilson deplored the wage for husbands who can and will work 
claim that there cannot be mutuality of and disciplinary measures for those who 
interest between employers and employees. will not. These two doctrines are to be 
She declared that there is no question in supplemented by mothers’ aid laws for the 
the world that more deeply concerns the wives of those who cannot work. 
whole fabric of the home and society than The conviction that voting women will - 
the increasing employment of married cast their ballots according to the measure 
women in industry. The answer to the of human welfare applied to the political 
question, she declared, will not be found by party in power, was expressed by Mrs. 
closing the doors of industry and oppor- Raymond Robins, president of the Inter- 
tunity to married women, but rather in national Federation of Working Women. 


the individual adjustment of home work The spirit of the conference, the coming 
and the larger opportunities for advance- together of women of all classes and all 
ment in the factory. groups to consider the common problems 


The special problems which were taken and in common enlightenment to seek the 
up by the conference were home work, natural and right solutions, was ably 
wages, and health standards. An attack summed up by Hon. James J. Davis, 
upon home work as the parasite upon indus- Secretary of Labor, who said: 
try, and a plea for minimum wage rates or 
commissions on the basis of the cost of Serious problems confront us in relation. to the 


Ca : women who have taken their place in the industrial 
living as agreed to by representatives of life of our nation, and since these problems are 


employers, were made by Mrs. Flor ne peculiar to womanhood it is eminently fitting that.’ 
Kelley, general secretary of the Consumers’ the womanhood of the natjon should lend its advice 
League. Mrs. Kelley pointed to the in- and aid in meeting them. 


: , ' These problems are many and varied.-... In’ 
creasing menace of home work superinduced rae all lines of ee. eae agape Maer ar 


by the ease with which the parcel post side by side with men, sharing. the same conditions, 
enables materials and products to be sent conforming to the same standards, and turning out 
back and forth from the factories through- the same product... . ithe ta 
out the rural districts * Women in industry form a new condition in our 

e E life. Throughout long ages men have struggled in 
' Wages based on minimum wage rates , the relation of employer and aplyes The male 
were strongly urged by a number of the worker through years of effort has clearly defined 
speakers. “Industry can afford a living _ his position, has definitely established his standard 


> ‘ of wages and working conditions. In many cases 
wage,” advised Mrs. Maud Swartz, of New he is organized te maintain the rights and privileges 


York City, president of the National he has won as a worker. Women in industry are 
Women’s Trade Union League. “Theoppo- largely without the protection which has come to 
nents of minimum wage rates greatly over- the male worker through the traditions of his craft 


$ : 4 ; >, and the long years of precedent which surround his 
estimate the cost to industry and under employment. << 


_ 


estimate the gain from reducing the turn- I need not impress upon you that these problems 
over, saving time now spent In conflicts and are more than mere matters of industrial technique, 
doing away with the need for charity.” or of industrial efficiency. They are problems, 


à . _ essentially human, which must be met and solved 
Again and again there was brought for- fom the human viewpoint. . ... We must see to it 


ward the fact that women in industry have hat *we do not sacrifice motherhood upon the 
dependents, that they as well as men are altar of greed for industrial production. 


- aims. 
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LEADING ARTICLES OF THE 
MONTH 


Lloyd George on Europe’s New Militarism 


HE publication of ex-Premier Lloyd 
George’s memoirs of the war has been 
temporarily postponed, and the contract of 
the New York Jimes and Chicago Tribune, 
which had proposed to syndicate these 
memoirs in a large number of American 
newspapers, has been cancelled. Mean- 
while, Mr. Lloyd George is supplying the 
Hearst newspapers with a series of articles 
on topics of the day. In the New York 
American of January 7th there appeared an 
_ article by him which attempted to define 
the real cause of war among nations. He 
began by quoting a remark once made to 
him by Marshal Foch, to the effect that he 
considered the German Army in 1914 the 
finest army the world ever saw in numbers, 
organization, training and equipment. To 
the question, what set that army in motion, 
Lloyd George makes this reply: 


Were it not that the German army was more 
perfect and more potent than either the French or 
Russian army—were it not that every German 
officer was convinced that the German military ma- 
chine. was superior to all its rivals—-there would 
have been no war, whatever Emperors, diplomatists 
- or statesmen said, thought or intended. 





It is clear that nations are incited to 
ruthlessness when they have a sense of 
overpowering force behind their national 
Elaborating this idea, Mr. Lloyd 
George proceeds to make an important dis- 
tinction between navies and armies. Coun- 
tries can not be invaded, nor can capitals be 
captured by fleets. Navies, indeed, are 
defensive weapons. But armies are charac- 
terized by Lloyd George às “grabbing 
machines.” If a country has a powerful 
army and sees that adjacent territory can 
easily be won, there will sooner or later 
be aggression. Nations cannot resist this 
lure. Therefore, without disarmament, 
treaties and covenants are not worth the 
paper they are written on. * 

What is the military situation of Europe 
to-day? Mr. Lloyd George declares that* 


there are more men under arms than there 
were in 1913-14, and with less justification. 
Germany and Austria, formerly great mili- 
tary empires, have disappeared. Germany, 
before the war, had a peace establishment 
of 800,000 men and reserves running into 
millions. To-day her total army numbers 
100,000 men—about one-third the size of 
the Polish army. Austria, which in-1913-14 
had a peace establishment of 420,000 men, 
and a reserve of two or three millions of 
trained men, has now a nominal force of 
30,000 men. These countries, therefore, no 
longer. afford their neighbors any valid 
ground for maintaining large armaments. 
Other European nations, however, show 
a remarkable increase in their military 
establishments. France has an army of 
736,000 men now under arms, with a 
trained reserve of 2,000,000 or 3,000,000 
more. In ro14 she had an air force of 400 
airplanes; to-day she has 1152, including 


- bombers far more destructive than any that 


she possessed in 1914. Itis said that a single 
bomb dropped from one of the new bombers 
contains more explosive material than roo 
of those carried by the old type. 

Rumania alone, with a population of 
15,000,000, has an army twice the size of 
that allowed by the Treaty of Versailles to 
‘Germany, with her population of 60,000,000. 

As to the Russian Army, the latest figure 
given by the Russians themselves gives the 
number of men as 800,000. It is believed, 
however, that this force is powerful only for 


defense and is of little value for purposes of 


invasion. 

All the smaller European countries are 
maintaining larger armies than Frederick . 
the Great or Louis XIV of France ever com- 
manded in their years of power. Moreover, 
the cost of these armaments to-day is 
wholly out of proportion to the number of 
units composing them. No one can doubt 
that Europe’s economic recovery is seriously 
retarded by the cost of these armaments. 

i * 19 
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-The French Financial Case 


ALIENT facts in the present financial 
situation of France are set forth in an 
article contributed by Ambassador Myron 
T. Herrick to the New York Times for 
December 31. Mr. Herrick writes as an 
experienced banker who has had unusual 
opportunities to obtain from leading finan- 
cial authorities in France the fullest 
information. . 

Mr. Herrick asks. his readers in the first 
place to bear in mind the.consequence of 
the tremendous fighting that took place in 
French territory: 


The 1,400,000 men killed, the 8,400,000 men 
mobilized, the ten departments invaded and par- 
tially devastated, would mean proportionately for 
the United States, 4,200,000 men killed, 25,000,000 
men mobilized, four States (among the richest and 


most industrial) invaded and partially devastated. - 


Nevertheless, instead of “sitting down and wait- 
ing for German money” as a New York paper wrote 
a few weeks ago, this is what France has done with- 
out external help, and from her own resources, in 
the arduous times that have followed the armistice: 

Population evacuated, 4,690,000 inhabitants; 
returned, 4,335,000. Municipalities evacuated, 
3,256; returned, 3,216. Schools destroyed, 7,271; 
restored, 6,884. Areas devastated, 4,000,000 acres; 
tilled anew, 3,000,000 acres, Railroads destroyed 
(standard), 1,000 miles; repaired, 1,000 miles. 
Railroads destroyed (local), 1,400 miles; repaired, 
800 miles. Factories employing more than twenty 
workmen destroyed, 4,700; restored, 3,645. 

_ Priority has been given, for obvious reasons, to 
productive work, and the homesteads have come in 
last. ' 

Homesteads destroyed, 711,883; provisionally 
repaired, 329,000; homesteads rebuilt, 67r. 

This is why so many inbabitants still live in dug- 
outs, cellars, corrugated iron huts, etc. .. . The 
problem is to know whether France must leave 
these people as they are, or whether, failing pay- 
ments from Germany, she can load that immense 
burden on her own shoulders. 

France has spent up to now for reparation 
ġ,000,000,000 francs; she has received from Ger- 
many about 1,500,000,000, 

At the same time remarkable efforts have been 
made to correct the financial consequences of the 
war. 

Circulation of bank notes: Maximum reached in 
November, 1920, 39,600,000,000 francs; to-day, 
36,500,000,000 francs. 

Indebtedness of the State to the Bank of France: 
Maximum reached in 1920, 26,700,000,c00 francs; 
to-day, 23,500,000,000 francs. 

Trade bills held by the Bank of France when the 
war broke out and extended, about 3,500,000,c00 
francs; outstanding to-day, 36,000,000 francs. 

This last figure is particularly striking and speaks 
highly for the character of the French tradesman 
and his sense of commercial honor. 

The taxes—contrary to what is often said—are 
- now very high in France. Bearer securities (the 
usual form here) pay between 20 and 23 per cent. 


income tax; the supertax for incomes of» $50,000 
and above is 5o percent. Total, yo to 73 per cent. 

The average burden of taxes in France, according 
to the British Chancellor of the Exchequer, is $52 
a head, as against $32 in the United States for 
1921—22 and $27 for 1922-23. . 

It is morally impossible for France not to rebuild 
the homesteads. This means spending between 
60,000,000,000 and 100,000,000,000 francs more. 
It looks as if France would have to provide that 
money herself. 

Result: The United States will have one debt 
(war expenses), Great Britain will have two debts 
(war expenses and indebtedness to the United 
States), France will have three debts (war expenses, 
indebtedness to the United States or Great Britain 
and reconstruction). 

On the other hand, if some people can have their 
way, Germany will have no debt at all, for she has 
no exterior debt except reparations, and if repara- 
tions are waived, Germany, having no reconstruction 
to effect at home, her interior debt (war expenses) 
would be reduced to practically nothing by the 
process of stabilizing the mark at, say, one-hun- 
dredth of its gold value. Is this fair? 

The French people feel that if Germany is allowed 
to escape all liabilities in this way, a terrible prec- 
edent will have been created. 

If ever another conflict takes place, no restraint 
will be put upon wanton destruction; if the aggres- 
sor is victorious, nobody will ask questions; if he is 
defeated, he will simply say that he is unable to pay. 


France is naturally solicitous that she 
shall never again have to endure the ills 
of such a conflict. To prevent a recurrence, 
these two things are required: 

(x) A minimum of security on land and 
séa; (2) a confidence in the help of other 
great democracies... 


This confidence she possesses, in spite of the fact 
that there is no written undertaking. But such 
help, even if absolutely sure to come, cannot be 
immediate. The first great battle of the last war 
was fought less than a month after its declaration, 
i. e., too soon for many British or any Americans 
whatever to arrive’ in France. Supposing America 
had declared war on the rst of August, 1914. The 
first United States troops would have got into battle 
about: ten months later. In other words, France 


“would have had to fight—without them—the 


Battle of Charleroi, the first Battle of the Marne, 
the Battle of the Yser, the Race to the Sea, and the 
first battle in La Champagne. Bs 

France, therefore, has got to keep ready at all 
times the men, the material, the guns and the 
technical equipment, failing which, her country could 
be overrun in three months and the Americans would 
have to land at Gibraltar. 

In the same way France must have a navy 
sufficient not only to protect her coasts along three 
seag, but also sufficient to insure the safety of her 
troop transports from North Africa, where she has 
large reserves of men, both French and colonial. 

The fact that France is determined to get and keep 


e thaf indispensable minimum of military and naval 


equipment is dubbed “militarism.” 
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Now, here are a few facts: 

Before the World War the term of service in the 
French Army was three years. It is now eighteen 
months—a reduction to so per’ cent. of what 

„it was. 

Yearly expenses for army and navy, all told, 
including the colonies, amount to $380,000,000, 
The British Empire, not including the Dominions, 
spends $820,000,000, and the United States (we 
have not the exact figures) spend about as much as 
the British. France has suffered too much from 
war to want more of it. 
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Frenchmen are hard at work repairing the destruc- 
tion wrought during the hostilities. They try to 
find at home the money to do it with. They owe 

- five and one-quarter billion ‘dollars to the United 
States and England; they are owed one and three- 
quarter billion dollars by other Allies and fourteen 
and one-quarter billion dollars by Germany. Their 
balance sheet, therefore, ought to be a good one. 
But if their assets are taken away from them while 
their liabilities remain, and if in addition they have 
to raise money for reconstruction at home, how can 
the thing be doner 


ne The Saar Valley as It Is To-day 


HE disposition of the Saar Basin is 
recalled to-day as one of the chief 
` points of controversy in the Versailles 
Treaty, which assigned to the League of 
Nations the administration of the Saar. 
That administration has now had three 
years of trial, and in the current number of 
Foreign A fairs (New: York) Professor 
Charles H. Haskins sums up the results on 
the basis of docu- 
mentary material, 
‘supplemented by BEL GIUM 

personal observa- [¥-, Lon 

tion and confer- SBE BY OS 
ence. Dr. Haskins, > 
who is Professor of 
History and Dean 
of the Harvard 
Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences, 
was Chief of the 
division of Western 
Europe in the 
American delega- 
tion at Paris. It 
fell to his lot to 
make a careful 
examination of 
conditions in the 
Saar from the his- 
torical standpoint, 
and from first to 
last there was 
probably no one 
connected with the 
Peace Conference 


who possessed a oS 5b 10 


sf 


Commission has had to deal, Professor 
Haskins Says: 


The Territory of the Saar, as created by the 
Treaty of Versailles, has an area of about 700 square 
miles and a population of nearly 700,000. Lying 
along the new French frontier in Lorraine, it was 
made up partly from a strip of the Bavarian Pala- 
tinate but chiefly from land which had been Prus- 
sian since 1815. About one-third of the district 
falls between the Franco-German frontier of 1814 
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and that of 1815. It is a pleasant region on either 
side of the River Saar, with field and forest running 
to the edge of mine and city in agreeable contrast 
to most industrial districts of Europe and America. 
The chief natural resource is the coal mines, which 
yielded in 1913 an annual output of seventeen and 
one-half million tons, or 8 per cent. of the total coal 
production of the German Empire. About the 
mines there has grown up an important group of 
iron and steel plants and other manufactures, the 
whole constituting a densely populated industrial 
district closely connected with the iron mines of 
Lorraine. The population is predominantly Cath- 
olic, as in the neighboring Rhineland, and almost 
wholly German-speaking. 

The primary purpose of the Saar clauses of the 
treaty was to give France a secure and much needed 
means of reparation in the coal mines of this district, 
which lie within a dozen miles of the French frontier, 
without permitting the annexation of the inhabi- 
tants. The Peace Conference took the view that 
France was entitled to the mines of the Saar in 
compensation for the deliberate destruction of her 
mines in the north and as an item on the general 
account of reparations, and that she should have 
every facility for their exploitation. The mines, 
chiefly the property of the Prussian and Bavarian 
Governments, were accordingly transferred to the 
French state in.full ownership; while the administra- 
tion of the territory was handed over to a commis- 
sion of the League of Nations for fifteen years, at the 
end of which period a plebiscite should decide the 
future status of the district, whether for union with 
France or Germany, or for a continuation, with 
necessary adjustments, of local autonomy under 
the League. In the meantime the inhabitants 
“retain their local assemblies, their religious liber- 
ties, their schools and their language,’ and are 
exempt from military service, while the Governing 
Commission has “all the powers of government 
hitherto belonging to the German Empire, Prussia, 
or Bavaria.” 

In planning for a strong governing com- 
mission the framers of the Treaty sought 
to have it free from local obstruction on the 
one hand and secure on the other from inter- 
ference in current matters by the Council 
of the League. The five members of the 
Commission were to be appointed for an- 
nual terms only, so that the control would 
be kept in the hands of the League, but it 
was expected that normally members would 
serve for a number of years and that re- 
appointment would be denied only in case 
of inefficiency or abuse of power. The 
Commission was made the interpreter of 
its own powers without any superior court 
or administrative body to restrain it. A 
strong executive was thought necessary 
because of the highly concentrated eco- 
nomic life of the territory and the conflicting 
interests. 

The Council of the League named as 
French.representative and chairman of the 
Commission M. Victor Rault, an ex- 
perienced administrator; as local member 
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Herr Alfred von Boch, who resigned in 
August, 1920, and was succeeded by Dr. 
Hector; and for the three other members, 
a Belgian, Major Lambert; a Dane, long 
resident in Paris, Count von Moltke- 
Huitfeld; and a Canadian, Mr. R. D. 
Vaugh, formerly Mayor of Winnipeg. 

The Treaty was not really put into effect 
until the early months of 1920, and this 
delay only made more difficult the problems 
of the Commission. At the outset the 
Commission had to take over the railroads 
of the territory, and in spite of the predic- 
tions of both French and German authori- 
ties, has succeeded in managing them suc- 
cessfully as a separate system and with 
favorable financial returns. 

The coal mines, which form the principal 
resource of the Saar, are beyond the control 
of the Commission, being owned and oper- 
ated directly by the French state. It is 
generally agreed, says Professor Haskins, 
that the management of the mines has been 
a decided success. Production has steadily 
increased; sales have been well handled in 
spite of the special difficulties of the inter- 
national coal market; and Saar coal is 
sold in Germany as well asin France. The 
French engineers have got on well with the 
mine workers. Business in the Saar, as 
elsewhere in Europe, is not as good as it 
was before the war, but in Professor 
Haskins’ opinion the Saar has suffered 
less than adjacent regions. Owing to the 
steady depreciation of the mark in rela- 
tion to the franc, the monetary situation is 
one of special difficulty in the Saar. By 
the terms of the Treaty “no prohibition or 
restriction shall be imposed upon the circu- 
lation of French money in the territory,” 
and the mining administration from the 
start took advantage of its right to pay its 
employees in francs. The effect was to 
forestall strikes by raising the real wages of 
the miners while it accentuated the dis- 
advantages to the rest of the population, 
who continued to be paid in marks. 

Professor Haskins believes that the his- 
tory of the Saar Territory up to the present 
time justifies three main conclusions: 


The first is that as a measure of reparation the 
mines of the Saar have proved an unqualified suc- 
cess. The French have got the coal they needed, 
and the mining population has thrived. More- 
over, the mines of the Saar constitute the only sig- 
nificant asset of yeparation which France has so far’ 
received, and the hope of other forms of payment 
has steadily diminished, as regards both certainty 
‘and promptness. Those who are opposed to ef- 
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fective reparation are naturally opponents of the 
Saar settlement. 

The second conclusion is that the Governing 
Commission is a serious, hard-working body, which, 
while apparently guilty of occasional mistakes, has 
labored earnestly for what it considers the good of 
the population. In all its fundamental decisions it 
has been sustained by the Council of the League 
of Nations, and it is indirect testimony to its honest 
execution of the Treaty of Versailles that its critics 
are beginning to direct their efforts toward revision 
of.the instrument under which it acts. Outside of 
the field of political agitation, there is evidence of 
friendly relations between the central bureaus of 
the Commission and the population, who seek ad- 
vice and help on a variety of matters which under 
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previous administrations they kept to themselves. 
In the third place, whatever good work the Com- 
mission has done and may dg is likely to receive 
scant recognition from German nationalist ele- 
ments. Indeed the better the Commission suc- 
ceeds, the louder is likely to be the expression of 
their discontent. Such protestors plainly protest 
too much. They would be more effective if they 
were animated less by future German interests and 
more by the present welfare of the population of the 
Saar Basin. As things stand, whatever they say 
must be discounted as part of an electioneering 
campaign for 1935, if not for immediate revision of 
the Treaty. Meanwhile, the Commission, in spite 
of attacks from French imperialists and German 
nationalists, goes steadily on with its job. 


Albert Thomas on International Codperation 


S DIRECTOR of the International 
Labor Office, M. Albert Thomas has. 
addressed various audiences in this country 
for the purpose of showing the purposes 
and methods of the organization that he 
represents. In The Survey (New York) for 


January 1, M. Thomas summarizes the 
Fifty-four nations are 
Four 


same information. 
now members of the organization. 


representatives from each member state— 
two representing the government, one the 
employers, and one the workers—-meet 
once a year in general conference. Such 
conferences were held in Washington in 
1919, in Genoa in 1920, and in Geneva in 
102r and 1922. The International Labor 
Office arranges for these Conferences and 
collects and distributes authoritative in- 
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formation on industrial and labor conditions 
and problems throughout the world...-{t 
has a staff of nearly 400 members, drawn 
from thirty different nationalities. 

The International Labor Conference may 
vote by a two-thirds majority, either 
recommendations or conventions. These 
are thus defined by M. Thomas: 


Recommendations lay down general principles 
-of social progress which each state endeavors to 
apply as far as it is able by such legislative measures 
as it thinks fit. A convention is a more rigid 
instrument. Each nation is at liberty to ratify or 
not- to ratify; but if it ratifies a convention, it 
agrees strictly to carry out the detailed clauses voted 
by the conference. Such a procedure may appear 
severe. It would, indeed, be an almost intolerable 
infringement of national sovereignty if each state 
were forced to ratify; but each state retains abso- 
lute liberty of action in this respect. Moreover, 
conventions are voted only for a limited period and 
are subject to revision. These conventions apply 
only to those states whose measures of social reform 
depend on action of the central government; in 
the case of federal states, it is provided that con- 
ventions shall be treated as recommendations. 

It may be asked: Are these measures actually 
applied by the different governments? Is there not 
the risk, despite the text of these instruments, that 
progressive countries will still be hindered in their 
development by countries whose wages are low, 
whose hours are long, and whose women and children 
are exploited? The answer is: No, so long as public 
Opinion is active and alert. No, if among all nations 
the spirit of humanity is allowed to prevail. 


Referring to the fact that the United 
States is not a member of the organization, 
M. Thomas says: 


Two nations of great importance are not members 
of the organization—one, which had a great indus- 
trial past which perhaps one day it will regain, 
namely, Russia; the other, whose pre-eminence has 
never been in doubt, the United States of America. 
It is not necessary to recall the reasons which have 
‘ led the United States to remain outside the Inter- 
national Labor organization. The charter of the 
organization is Part XIII of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, and the United States has decided not to 
ratify that treaty. Moreover, the International 
Labor Organization, although completely autono- 
mous and possessing its own. administration—its 
own governing body, chosen according to special 
rules different from those of the Council of the 
League of Nations, and completely independent 
of that council—and although it includes countries 
like Germany which are not members of the League 
of Nations, has been attached, in order to sim- 
plify its financial administration to the League of 
Nations. 

If I were a private individual, and if I were com- 
pletely free, I might be tempted—~perhaps at the 
tisk of being indiscreet—to indulge in a little 
propaganda. At the risk of abusing that generous 
public opinion in the United States which, though 
tired, is yet astonishingly tolerant, I might be 
tempted to imitate Clemenceau. But, even suppos- 
ing that such a method might be successful, even 
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supposing that such attempts to conciliate opinions 
did not nearly always produce the opposite result, 
it is a liberty which I havé no intention of taking. 
I am too much concerned with the positive task 
which I and my assistants have to accomplish, to 
wish to do anything except occupy myself wholly 
with that task. The politician may be obliged to 
make propaganda. The administrator has the 
simple duty to take account of facts. 

When a great national catastrophe happens-— 
war, or famine, or earthquake—distinctions of 
party disappear, and a unanimous parliament, sup- 
ported by voluntary effort on all sides, takes 
measures to deal with the calamity. Differences 
between parties may perhaps spring up immediately 
after. There may be differences of opinion as to the 
best method whereby the safety of the country 
may be secured—but there is unanimity as regards 
the necessity of self-preservation. In certain 
international problems the situation is similar. 
The covenant which was negotiated at Versailles is 
no doubt open to discussion. It may be maintained 
that certain of its articles are dangerous to the future 
security of nations. It may be argued that these 
articles are in contradiction with the great American 
traditions. Those are points which I do not intend 
to discuss. They are questions of international 
politics. They are not questions which concern me. 

It may be said that in the International Labor 
Organization there is, nevertheless, a political ele- 
ment; that there is the procedure of conventions 
between countries, conventions which possibly in a 
particular case might be obnoxious to certain 
countries. But if the United States were a mem- 
ber of the organization, such conventions could 
not be its concern since it Is a federated state. But 
suppose for a moment that the mere existence of a 
procedure of this kind is sufficient to repel the 
United States. Is it any the less true that the 
International Labor Organization, as a “service 
station,” as a center of study and research, as a 
center for the collection and distribution of informa- 
tion, could not be regarded with indifference? The 
defense of the workers against cruel exploitation, 
against injustice and against misery—does it not 
make an appeal to a general sentiment of humanity 
common to all nations? Over and above all ques- 
tions of procedure, apart from national or inter- 
national conventions, is there not possible a collab- 
oration fruitful almost beyond measure? 


While the International Labor Organiza- ` 
tion may be separated from the United 
States by political difficulties, M. Thomas 
declares that as a matter of fact by its 
enlightenment, by its progress and by the 
qualities of soul which have inspired it, 
“the United States is a member, at least by 
affinity. “The organization has repeatedly 
sought Americans of special eminence in 
their particular fields to assist in its work, 
and on the other hand Americans have 
asked the International Labor Office to 


‘undertake an inquiry into the three-shift 


system in the steel industry, and the office . 
applies to alb the governments and the great 
industrial organizations concerned to supply 


* the required information. 
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Germany’ s Better Nature Revealed by ~ 


T is often asserted, and too generally 

believed, that all poiitical parties in 
Germany are in agreement to postpone 
indefinitely all payment of indemnity or 
material reparation, while quieting the 
Allies with empty promises or compromises. 
It is distinctly refreshing, therefore, to 
take in hand the Soztalistische Monatshefte 
(Berlin) for November 7 last, which abounds 
in frank and manly utterances on this sub- 
ject. In the leading article, entitled “The 
Only Way,” by Juus Kalinski, the first 
words are: 


The road has no T there is but one way 
out. Unless Germany is to fall in self-destruction, 
Franco-German coéperation must be made a reality, 
as the people’s will. The attempts of German 
statecraft to follow a different line have brought 
about a crash which all the world realizes. It is 
still possible to°carry out the work of reconstruction 
indicated in the Lubersac-Stinnes treaty, which 
would assure the salvation of Germany. 


The next paragraph states fairly, in 
another’s words, the one essential condition: 


Herr Hegt, member of the Reichstag and presi- 
dent of the German National Volkspartei, said at 
the Görlitz convention: “Without disturbing our 
relations with England and America, we must come 
to an understanding with the conciliatory industrial 
powers of France. ... The French threats which are 
-Just now put forth must not mislead us. It is their 
nature to bluff with threats. One indispensable 
condition is the removal of foreign troops from Ger- 
man soil. Pledges France can justly demand, and 
we will offer them. But forests, domains, mines, 
are not pledges. Better are: (r) the capacity of 
free German industry. (2) The will of all Germans 
to do their part. (3) Guaranties of productiveness 
through our internal policy.” 


The chief article, however, is by August 
- Bleier, under the title, “The Moral Duty 
- of Making Good Again”—the expressive 
Germanic word Wieder-gut-machung being 
emphatically preferred to the foreign “ rep- 
aration.” -The latter has been generally 
misunderstood by Germans as a war in- 
demnity, which has never been demanded 
by the Allies. There is a fair hit at En- 
gland, “which had fully and more than 
fully repaid herself by the seizure of 
colonies, fleet, etc., and so found it easy to 
‘be magnanimous at France’s expense.” 

Economic necessity, itis detlared, is now 
forcing Germany and France to an under- 
standing. “All must recognize the task as 
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a moral duty: We must fully realize what 
befell France and Belgium in the war.” 

Remarkable figures are offered as to the 
wanton destruction: 250,000 buildings de- 
stroyed; 33,000 miles of road; 4,000 fac- 
tories, each with more than twenty em- 
ployees; mines throughout whole provinces 
blown up, systematically flooded, and tools, 
corpses, dynamite, flung into them. All 
the offices, plans, accounts disposed of no 
less scientifically. 

Even in September and October, 1918, 
during the great retreat, 226 mines in the 
Departments of the north and of Calais 
were thus elaborately destroyed which had 
been until then in operation, and they can- 
not be fully restored within ten years. For 
all this there was no longer any excuse of 
military necessity. It should have been 
perfectly clear, even then, that the German 


-people alone would have to bear the cost of 


this work of destruction. 

A recent letter is quoted from the Free 
World, written by a German workingman 
who is disgusted with the charge that the 
French themselves sacked villages and cities 
which the Germans had spared. He de- 
scribes the horribly overcrowded “concen- 
tration camps” for the aged, the diseased, 
and the children, set as close to the firing 
line as possible, while the able- bodied cap- 
tives, of both sexes, were marched off into 
Belgium and Germany to serve as laborers. 
All metals and other valuables were taken 
out of the captured villages and towns, and 
then houses, orchards, even wayside shade- 
trees ruthlessly destroyed. “We old Land- 
sturmers (militia-men, home guards) felt 
the tears run down our cheeks as we were 
forced to march day after day through such 
scenes of desolation.” 

Herr Bleier sums up most convincingly: 


The simple fact is, the German workman wants 
to help his French brother raise his house, plant 
new fruit-trees, dig out his shafts and pump out 
the water, and construct his new engines. He will 
even “go dry” (give up his beer) to save the money 
to do it. The lion in the way is the politician, who 
will not have it so. 


It is only fair to remember, what the very 
name Internationale records, that the So- 
clalists were the first, at least- among 
political parties, to insist on the economic 
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necessity of peace, and the common inter- | 


ests of all the workers of the world. What 
opposition there ‘was in r914 to Wilhelm’s 
suicidal action, whether before or after the 
outbreak of hostilities, came from them, 
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not, as might have been expected, from 
the professional and university men. But 
from any body of Germans such ,utter- 
ances are encouraging and demand hearty 
appreciation. 


An Italian Study of the Monroe Doctrine 


N Politica (Rome) thére is an excellent 
and impartial statement of the develop- 
ment and the present status of the Monroe 
Doctrine, by the Italian writer, Francesco 
Coppola. At the outset he notes how before 
Monroe, Jefferson had already declared 
that, just as the United States did not wish 
to interfere in European politics, so our 
country was not disposed to allow Europe 
to intermeddle with our politics. Of course, 
the immediate occasion for the Monroe 
pronouncement was the casting off of 
Spain’s rule by the peoples of South and 
Central America, and the menace which 
soon arose of European interference by the 
Holy Alliance of Austria, Russia and Prus- 
sia. The writer traces within brief com- 
pass, but with considerable success, the 
different phases of the policy of the United 
States Government regarding the Monroe 
Doctrine, and the progréssive definition of 
its essential qualities, 1ts range and limita- 
tions, as brought out by political events. 
(The Doctrine is now a century old.) 

From the beginning there has been little 
trace of any common understanding among 
the American peoples regarding the Doc- 
trine. During the revolutionary period in 
South America, the policy of the United 
States toward the young republics which 
sprang up upon the ruins of Spanish domina- 
tion, was exceedingly cautious, and when, 
in 182 5, General Bolivar called together 
the first Pan-American Congress, in order 
to define the status of the Monroe Doctrine 
as regarded JLatin-America, Secretary 
Adams gave clearly to understand that the 
United States could not undertake to cover 
the South American states with their moral 
guarantee. 

The writer considers it essential to under- 
stand whether the European nations have 
renounced their right of intervention in 
American affairs and how far their re- 
nunciation extends. President Monroe had 
no intention to deny the authority of inter- 
national law, but merely aimed to warn the 
European powers that the United States 
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Government was opposed to any resump- 
tion. of European colonization in the Amer- 
ican continent. Successively, all the United 
States administrations have successfully 
upheld this political postulate. 

The most significant part of the article 
is that treating of the place accorded to the 
Monroe Doctrine in the Pact of the League 
of Nations, which although not ratified by 
our Senate, nevertheless defines the attitude 
of the signatories toward Monroism. This 
is clearly stated in the following words of 
the English text: 

Nothing in this covenant shall be deemed to 
affect the validity of national engagements, such 
as treaties of arbitration or regional understandings 


like the Monroe Doctrine, for securing the mainte- 
nance of peace. 


The Italian writer believes we can 
properly and logically assert that the United 
States has a right to enforce arbitration, 
and that the signatories of the League of 
Nations Pact have consented to submit 
their controversies with the American 
nations to this arbitration. All that re- 
mains necessary is to determine the limits 
within which the signatories are obliged 
to accept it. The European nations recog- 
nize the right in principle, but where such 
a “regional understanding” does not exist, 
it is evident that the principle remains in 
a purely theoretic stage. The understand- 
ing is the condition on which the appli- 
cation of the Doctrine depends because 
its value arises from this and it is limited 
by it. 

The opinions of two Central American 
states, Honduras and Salvador, and that 
of the Parlianfent of Brazil were expressed 
at the Peace Conference in Versailles. 
Honduras declared that, since 1823, the 
United States had maintained that all the 
American republics had a right. to inde- 
pendent existence, and that no nation 
should acquire by conquest any part of their. 
territory, interfere in their government or 
intemal administration, or perform any 
“other act derogatory to their anthony or 
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their national dignity. However, this did 
not prevent - the Latin-American nations 
from entering into such confederacies or 


alliances among themselves as might best - 


favor the realization of their destiny. 
salvador noted that the League of Nations 
Pact recognized and sanctioned the Doc- 
trine, but that it ought to be given a more 
definite form. The representative of Brazil 
spoke in the-same vein. 
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Finally, from the development of Monroe- 
ism, one thing appears evident, namely, 
that in its most definite form it has the: 
character of a defense of the American 
continent against the modifications of ter- 
ritorial sovereignty which the non-American 
nations might wish to bring about. Freed 
from all its apparent universalistic appa- 
ratus, this seems to be the essential and dis- 
tinguishing quality of Monroeism. 


The Pasteur Centenary 


N THE closing days of 1922 the centenary 
of the birth of Louis Pasteur was ob- 
served in France and throughout the 
civilized world. Mr. Maynard Shipley, 
writing in the Open Court (Chicago) for 
December, reminds us that a few weeks 
before Pasteur’s birth Berthollet, the great 
French chemist, died, and a 
few weeks later the death of 
Edward Jenner, the English 
physician and discoverer of 
vaccination, was recorded. 
Those two pioneers of r8th 
century science were thus 
succeeded by the great pio- 
neer of the dynamic roth 
century. i 


Berthollet served as professor 
in the Normal School at Paris, 
where later Pasteur was to com- 
plete the education begun at the 
Royal College of Besangon. But 
a glance at the academic posi- 
tions held by the later scientist 
makes one wonder when and 
how he found time for original 
work. Professor of the Lycee at 
Dijon; professor of chemistry at 
the University of Strassburg; 
dean ‘of .the science faculty, 
which he organized, at the Uni- 
versity of Lille; director of scien- 
tific studies at the Paris Normal 
School; director of the chemico- 
physical laboratory of the Ecole 
des Hautes Etudes in Paris; permanent sec- 
retary of the Academy of Scienges: — small 
marvel that in 1889, when presumably he was 
financially able to do so, he resigned all of these 
duties and honors which still clung to him, to give 
his undivided attention to the child of his old age, 
the Pasteur Institute. 

And there he who had been at first practically a 
physicist, had actually founded the science of stero- 
chemistry, which, treating as it does of the relation 
of the atoms in molecules, borders o closely on 
physics, brought to its fruition his great work in 
bacteriology. ‘ Accounting for fermentation by the 
presence of a micro-organism in the fermenting body, 





LOUIS PASTEUR (1822-1895) 


(The French biological chemist and 
pathologist) 


Pasteur’s researches were of the greatest value to 
the brewers and wine-makers of France; and then 
gained national fame for him as they explained 
and cured the silkworm disease which was threaten- 
ing one of the country’s most important industries. 
But he could not stop here; Jenner’s earlier dis- 
covery that each kind of fermentation was due to a 
specific ferment, and each disease (apparently) to 


-a specific microbe, led {Pasteur to further and 


further applications of the 
theory, based also on the re- 
searches of Robert Koch. 

Fowl cholera; anthrax in sheep 
and cattle; and then at last, ten 
years before his death, the spe- 
cific microbe a culture of which 
would act as an antitoxin for 
rabies in the lower animals and 
man. When the layman speaks 
of the “Pasteur cure” it is this 
treatment for rabies that he 
means; but of how much’ greater 
significance to the scientific world 
was the principle on which this 
particular cure was founded! 


Sir William Osler, in 
“The Evolution of Modern 
Medicine,” says of Pasteur: 
“At the middle of the last 
century we did not know 
much more of the actual 
causes of the great scourges 
of the race, the plagues, 
than did the Greeks. Here 
comes Pasteur’s great work. 

“Before him Egyptian 
darkness; with his advent, a light that 
brightens more and more, as the years give 
us ever fuller knowledge.” 


From the work of Pasteur, and of Jenner 
before him, has grown the whole of serum- 
therapy, one of the very greatest of all 
medical accomplishments. In the New 
Republic (New York) for January 17th 
the achievements of Pasteur in the indus- 
trial as well as the medical feld, are sum- 


*marized by Nicholas and Lillian Konetoff. 
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Do the Jews Rule American Finance? 


HE prevalent belief that members of 
the Jewish race are becoming increas- 
_ ingly powerful in our financial institutions, 
` if they do not actually dominate them, is 
subjected to.a-merciless analysis in the 
World’s Work by-Burton J. Hendrick. He 
shows by reference to well-known historical 
facts and by the citation of Jewish authori- 
ties that the race has always lacked the 
power of coöperation and the gift of political 
organization. Indeed, the Jéw’s ‘intense 
individualism is his “most conspicuous trait. 
= In New York City, where there are a 
million and a half Jews, the leaders of the 
race have repeatedly complained that their 
people cannot be induced to codperate for 
Jewish ends. There-are 700 or 800 syna- 
-gogues in Greater New York, but each one 
is a separate group, having no relation with 
the others. It is a well-known fact that 
in certain election districts of New York 
City the Jews are far more numerous than 
the Irish, yet out of thirty-two district 
leaders in Tammany Hall only five or six 
are Jewish; the Irish are still in control. 
It has been found also that the Jews in New 
York have been comparatively unresponsive 
to the appeals of labor leaders of their own 
race. 

Even as to the supposed superiority of 
the Jewish mind, which is often freely con- 
ceded by Gentiles, Mr. Hendrick is de- 
cidedly skeptical. He admits that Jewish 
school children are more industrious, that 
they will work six hours at their studies 

. where Gentile children work two or three, 
and that here they are therefore likely to 
carry off a disproportionate share of the 
prizes. But he maintains that those who 
come daily into contact with them have not 
found that they have better minds, that 
their mental processes are more rapid and 
more accurate or that they are capable of 
greater intellectual achievements. Jewish 
teachers in New York public schools, with 
whom Mr. Hendrick discussed the question, 
thought that the Jewish mind was better than 
that of the Southern Italian and that of 
other immigrating races, but denied that 
it was superior to that of the native “ Amer- 
ican” stock. His observations led him to 
conclude that the Jewish mind lacks two 
qualities—the creative faculty and the 
ability to organize or to codperate. And, 
these are just the qualities in which Ameri- 


cans in their industrial and economic de- 
velopment have shown themselves pre- 
eminent. 

Having arrived at this point in his in- 


-vestigation, Mr. Hendrick makes.an.even 


more daring advance in the face of chérished 
popular convictions respecting Jewish 
“dominance” in America. He ventures 


. to deny that the Jew has made any aston- 


ishing economic -progress in this country. 
Taking the list of.our national banks, trust 
companies, savings banks, life insurance 
companies and other like institutions, “Mr. 
Hendrick challenges us to find among’ the 
directors and officers of these institutions 
anything like a “predominant” number of ° 
the names of Jewish citizens. The names ` 
of an overwhelming majority of the bank” 
presidents, officers and directors of New 
York City are English and Scotch. In the 
greatest banks of the city not only are the 
officers almost exclusively Christian, but a 
Jewish director on one of their boards is the 
greatest rarity. Mr. Hendrick names the 
most powerful banks and insurance com- 
panies in Greater New York, and gives the 
exact figures as to Jewish and Gentile rep- 
resentation on their directorates. 

Mr. Hendrick’s explanation of the com- 
paratively slight Jewish influence in our 
big financial institutions is largely a deduc- 
tion of his characterization of the Jew as an 
intense individualist. So long as banking 
was a business in which an individual or ` 
group of individuals could successfully 
engage, the Jew had a far better chance of 
reaching the top. The Rothschilds, for 
example, were a family group with loose . 
organization. In this country the Belmonts 
and the Seligmans had relatively far greater 
importance in the roth century than they" 
have in the zoth. American banking and 
finance are rapidly losing their old indi- 
vidualistic character. What is wanted 
now for leadership is a gift for codperation 
—teamwork. 

Passing to the industrial field, it is found 
that the Jews in control of powerful corpora- 
tions are comparatively few, while such 
concerns as the Standard Oil Company, 
with its many branches, United States 
Steel Corporation, and American rail- 
roads—excépt in some cases as bankers— 
are controlled not by Jews, but almost ex- 
clusively by Americans.” 
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PARANA RAILROAD BRIDGE, ON THE ROUTE TO CURYTIBA, BRAZIL 


South American Railroads a 


HEN we consider the fact that Amer- 

Y ican engineers have from the first 
been so closely identified with the building of 
railroads in South America, it seems strange 
that in the United States of North America 
so little is known concerning the railroad 
development of the southern continent. 
An interesting survey of the important 
transportation systems in each of the South 
American countries is presented by G. H. 
‘Burnham, of Clark University, at Worces- 
ter, Mass., in the Bulletin of the Pan 
American Union for December. 

Beginning with Argentina, Mr. Burnham 
shows that in a span of sixty-five years the 
railroad construction has approximated 
22,500 miles. This great system is to be 
attributed in no small degree to the fore- 
sight and courage of such representative 
Americans as William Wheelwright, John 
Clark and his brother Matthew, who had to 
overcome tremendous obstacles before they 
could induce foreign capitalists to become 
interested in their enterprises. 

Buenos Aires, the metropolis and leading 
port of Argentina, is naturatly the principal 
focus of the .national railway system. 
‘Many lines, however, converge at Rosario 


and at Bahia Blanca. Not only do these 
roads handle a vast freight tonnage in live 
stock and agricultural products, but the 


‘passenger traffic, especially on the Great 


Southern Railway, is heavy. From 25,- 
200,000 to 30,000,000 persons are carried 
annually on this railroad. | 

With few exceptions, the railroads of 
Brazil are centered in the Eastern part of 
the country, radiating from important coast 
points. The.Central of Brazil forms a net- 
work of lines extending from ‘Rio de Janeiro 
to Sao Paulo, Bello Horizonte and other 
points. It is now planned to extend the 
line northward from Rio through the heart 
of the republic to Para. For more than 
half a century this railroad system has been 
operated by the general government. The 
Brazilian railroads, like those in other South 
American countries, have to traverse diffi- 
cult mountain regions. 

The railroad history of Chile is especially 
interesting. In the year 1849 William 
Wheelwright, a citizen of the United States, 
finished -the construction of a line from the 
port of Caldera to the coal mines at Copi- 
apo. -This is the oldest existing railroad in 
Latin America, with the single exception of 
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the Demerara railway in British Guiana, 
it is the oldest in South America. In later 
years Wheelwright, with the help of another 


American, Allen Campbell, surveyed a. 


through line between Valparaiso and San- 
tiago. This was completed in 1863 by 
Henry Meiggs, of Catskill, N. Y. 

‘The Chilean railroad system expanded 
gradually, until to-day there is one trunk 
line extending from Iquique to Puerto 
_Montt, and forming an artery through the 
central part of the republic. . From this 
line railroads radiate westward to almost 
every port and eastward “to important 
mining or agricultural centers. ‘The central 
_ system is government-owned. 

In Peru, the greater part of the railroad 
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mileage is controlled by the Peruvian 
Corporation, which has been in existence 
since 1890. The Peruvian Central, one 
of the railroads which this company took 
over from the Government, bears the dis- 
tinction of being the highest railroad line 
in the world. It extends from Callao and 
Lima via Oroya to Huancayo. Construc- 
tion was begun in 1870 by the American 
engineer, Henry Meiggs. After leaving 
Callao, the line passes Lima and at once 
begins its upward climb. Within the 
comparatively short distance of 106 
miles, it reaches an altitude of 15,665 
feet. The heavy grades along this line 
were overcome largely by means of V 
switches. ; 


i 
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A Historic Bird Event - : 


N the Atlantic Monthly for December is 
published an article, “The Gullible 
Gulls,” which is of more than passing scien- 
tific interest, because it includes definite 
mention of a historic incident not generally 
‘known about, especially in the eastern, or 
even central States, but which is commemo- 
rated by a tall monument in the State 
affected—-Utah. The article was contrib- 
uted by William L. Finley, the widely 
known western ornithologist, and his wife, 
Irene Finley, who often collaborates with 
her husband in his ornithological writing 
and field work. 
The matter to which the following ex- 
cerpt refers explicitly, deals with a remark- 
able episode in the early history of Utah— 
the almost miraculous appearance, several 
hundred miles from their western home, of a 
flock of sea gulls, who literally delivered the 
fields from a plague of “crickets” (prob- 
ably grasshoppers) and saved the Mormon 
farmers’ crops from threatened obliteration. 
Concerning this extraordinary event, Mr. 
Finley writes as follows: 


From an economic standpoint, the gull might 
have been adopted as our national emblem, instead 
of the wide-winged and fierce looking eagle. There 
is nothing that will kill a person or a bird in the 
public eye like ridicule. If it had not been for the 
- old town wag who started the idea that this bird 
was simple-minded and easily taken in, who-knows 
but he might be our national bird representative 
on sea and land? Perhaps he was robbed of his 
birthright. I do not mention these things because 
I expect the American eagle to be replaced. I have 
great respect for him. If I did advocate this, some- 


one would say that the gull has not a fierce counte- 
nance like the eagle; yet he is just like an eagle in 
one way: he will fight when cornered. He knows a 
great deal more than an eagle about the business of 
hunting his living. He lives a simple, easy life, 
working his wits instead of going entirely on his 
physical make-up—which might look as if he really 
S the American people better than the 
eagle. 

There is another important fact that must not be 
overlooked. In Alaska, where the American eagles 
have been the most abundant, the salmon canners, 
after years of unrestricted fishing, saw their business 
decreasing. So the blame was put on the éagle, 
because, occasionally, one of these big birds ‘was 
seen with a dead salmon. The Alaskan lawmakers 
put a bounty of fifty cents on each eagle. Ten or 
twelve thousand of these great birds have been 
killed, and the slaughter is still on. At this rate, 
the renowned American bird of fréedom will be ex- 
tinct in a few years. Who wants to be represented 
by a defunct species? The more I think of it, the 
more I am led to believe that the gull may yet come 
into his own as the emblem of America. Of course, 
he will have to live down the slander and ignominy 
thrust upon him by gossip-mongers. er ae: 

In fear that the Alaskan Jawmakers may intro- 
duce a bill to replace the American eagle with the 
gull, I might suggest that they first pass a resolution 
to investigate who destroyed the salmon crop in 
Alaska. This may clear the American eagle, and 
save him before he reaches the point of final disap- 
pearance. ° f 

On the other hand, if our people in idle indiffer- 
ence see the last American eagle brought to earth, 
they will raise little objection to the lowly gull 
perched above the Stars and Stripes. He is already 
a bird sacred in the history of Utah. On October r, 
1913, a tall marble shaft was dedicated to this bird 
which saved the early Mormon settlers from famine. 
On the top of the granite column, more than fifteen - 
feet high, is a great ball, upon which two gulls. of 
gilded, bronze are just alighting. On the sides of 
the square-base pedestal are four historical bronze 
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plaques in high relief, The north tablet contains the 
dedication: “Seagull Monument, erected in grateful 
remembrance of the mercy of God to the Mormon 
pioneers.” The east tablet shows the arrival of the 
pioneers; the south indicates despair, hope and the 
arrival of the gulls; and the.west, the harvest. 

The incident so strikingly. commemorated hap- 
pened in the summer of 1848, during a great plague 
of “crickets” (locusts or grasshoppers), when the 
gulls came in great flocks to the settlers’ fields and 
successfully checked the insects that were destroying 
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the crops. The birds not only ate what they needed 
for food, but gorged themselves again and again, as 
if possessed of the idea of ridding fields of their 
scourge. 


The quiet sarcasm of Mr. Finley S re- 
marks apropos of the eagle, will not escape 
the reader. The species of gull referred to 
seems to have been the California Guli, still 
common along the Pacific coast. 


Anti-Semitism of the Ancients Analyzed 
by a Dutch Scholar 


HE history of religions as an impartial 
pursuit is a modern invention which 
seems, as George Moore says, to have more 
to do with a love for good music than with 
ecclesiastical conviction. Holland had been 
the haven of learned and worthy Jews even 
before Cromwell granted them the civil 
liberties’ of England, and anti-Semitism is 
there a bugaboo as extinct as Alba and the 
Inquisition. So Dr. Dijkema discusses in 
De Gids of September 1 the reason for the 
hatred of the Jews by the Gentile nations 
of antiquity in an inquiring and unbiased 
spirit that is a guaranty both of his learning 
and his good faith. 
'M. Dijkema recalls that the Jews had 
complete freedom of worship and civil 
rights under the Ptolemaic and the Seleuci- 


dian rule and in Rome, Alexandria, Antioch, ' 


Ephesus and Sardis their civil rights were 
the same as those of Roman citizens. 

But the Greek world-kingdom established 
by Alexander the Great over the ideas and 
mind of the East could not suffer the Jewish 
refusal to recognize their gods as well as 
Jehovah, so that in Alexandria, Antioch, 
‘Caesarea, Tyrus and in different cities of 
Asia Minor there were frequent quarrels 
between the city authorities and the Jews, 
especially when the latter were inscribed as 
.Roman citizens. The Asiatic pagans ac- 
cused the Hebrews of disrespect for the 
gods and hatred of man. Apion, who in- 
stigated a sanguinary riot against the Jews 
in Alexandria, declares that “the Jews 
swear by their God, the creator of heaven 
and earth, that they will do no good deed to 
Gentiles and especially not to Greeks.” 

Apollonius Molon called the Jews ‘“un- 
godly and unsocial” and the accusations 
were from the pagan standpoint as true- as 
the Greek reproach: that they lacked cult 


ture. “Thou shalt make unto, thyself no 
graven image of any creature, either of the 
earth beneath or of the waters under the 
earth” was a law that did not encourage in 
its literal followers creative works of the 
imagination. With the Jews instruction 
had one aim-—the religious and moral de- 
velopment. 

Another reason undoubtedly lay in the 
fact that’ the period before the Christian 
era was a time of religious doubt and change 
and the Jewish religion was no negligible 
factor. Pliny the Elder characterized his 
day as one in which the search for God was 
the supreme quest. The Hebraic law had 
the monotheistic idea, salvation from sin 
and supernatural intervention, to offer with 
the certainty of a future life of happiness. 
Josephus declares that there were a great 
number of proselytes to Judaism in spite of 
the agitation against them. 

M. Dijkema points out that Tacitus even 
in the midst of his accusations recognized 
the spiritual nobility of the Hebraic religion. 
“They believe,” he said, “that the souls of 
those who die in battle or suffering for their 
sins are eternal. ... Their God is the 
Omnipotent and Eternal, the Immutable 
and Immortal, the One God.” 

M. Dijkema concludes that the anti- 
Semitism of the ancients can be traced on 
the side of the Jews to the exclusiveness of 
their worship and their haughty and defiant 
attitude towards the pagans, and on the side 
of the uneducated heathen to incapacity to 
understand the Jewish abstract ideas in 
religion and to hate of the alien and superior 


= Stranger, and on the part of the upper 


classes to dislike of a people who held them- 
selves above the native creeds, yet whose 
spiritual superiority they were obliged to 
acknowledge. 


+ 
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“Turkish Democracy ” 


HE article under this title, signed by 
no lessa personage than “ Mufty-Made 
K. de Zia Bey” and printed in the London 
Outlook for December 2, is reproduced 
entire by the Living Age (Boston) of Jan- 
uary 6. It is quite too clever, plausible 
and audacious—and in part too just and 
true—to be resented. 
The Turkish people, it seems, were not 
“in favor of entering the World War on 
the side of Germany.” Only the suppres- 


sion of their parliament by an usurping . 


dictatorship dragged them into it. There 
follows a just and true statement: That 
when the victorious Allies declared their 
intention’ to dismember even Asia Minor, 
the nation which had’ borne the loss of its 
European power, of Mesopotamia, Arabia, 
Palestine, Syria, was “spurred to patriotic 
exaltation”; to fight for its very existence. 
“But the Sultan and the shadow of a 
government were under the very guns of 
the enemies in Constantinople.” So on 
Mustapha Kemal’s initiative was worked 
out the plan of the new constitution, by 
which all real power is exerted by the 
permanent Constituent Assembly at Angora 
(not even directly, but through a small 
executive committee); and this Assembly, 
we are asked to believe, represents in some 
occult way the actual voice of the Turkish 
people, which even Kemal Pasha must, at 
every turn of action, wait for and obey. 
All this rests, of course, on the ultimate fic- 
tion that there 7s an intelligent, interested 
alert body of citizens generally, to dominate 
the parliament, in any such fashion as a 
free press and an aroused people may, on 
occasion, reach the ear of an American 
Congress. 

“This is undoubtedly the most thorough 
form of government by the people yet de- 
vised in the Old World.” (Other pas- 
sages make it more than doubtful if the 
phrase is intended to except the United 
States or any portion of this “weary old 
world.”) 

A curious concession is stated in terms 
already antiquated by swift-moving events: 

The Sultan is a tradition in Turkey, and a Sultan 
with no real power is not a danger but a luxury. 
The general situation made this luxury a necessity. 
The Sultan of Turkey is recognized as a Caliph, or 
spiritual chief, of all Moslem countries, and through 


. this fact Turkey can at any time exert a telling 
influence over the whole Moslem world. 


3 . 


But the new Sultan is not to be Caliph, 
and will hardly exert a “telling influence” 
on the eldest of all Moslem folk, the Arabs, 
at least. 

This constitution, we are assured, creates 
“a totally new conception of government, 
in which the people are placed and main- 
tained on the very top.” Doubtless, being 
human, it has shortcomings, but “the 
future will gradually smooth these out,” 
while never “impairing or endangering the 
sovereignty of the people.” This amazing 
boast is enforced by a clever glance at 
recent occasions when the delegates of 
Western powers, at conferences, have made 
no pretense of consulting anyone save their 
respective prime ministers, before commit; 
ting their peoples to vital decisions. ‘The 
dangerous autocracy of the “Big Five,” 
“Tour,” or “Three” has aroused ‘criticism 
before: but this time, surely, it comes from 
an unlooked-for quarter of the sky! - 

The writer himself is siden ty « quite too 
clever and too well informed to imagine 
for an instant that there is any “T urkish 
people” watching and controlling in any 
fashion the Angora Assembly, its select 
executive committee, or the military chief- 
tain who just now holds uncontrolled 
power. But there really is, in practically 
all Turks, a soldierly or at least a fighting 


‘ instinct, a racial pride, a fanaticism all‘too 


easily aroused, that can always:be counted 
upon by friend and foe. In war, they.are 
merciless, but inferior to other Balkan races. 
in ingenuity of cruelty. 
The paragraph of most direct interest in 
this country must be quoted entire: ` 


The efficiency of this new form of government in 
its civilian administration has just received an 
impartial recognition by the committee of investi- 
gation sent by Admiral Mark L. Bristol, United 
States High Commissioner at Constantinople, into 
the territories recently liberated from our enemies. 
As reported by the American press, the members of 
the commission have declared that, only a few weeks 
after the redenfption of our provinces, the new. 
Turkish administration had established order, and 
brought quiet and prosperity out of chaos and 
anarchy. 


- There is undoubted “quiet,” if not “ pros- 
perity,’ also, in the former abodes of the 
late Armenian race, which the Turks could 
well describe ‘as no less. “liberated recently 
from our enemies!’ Smyrna is notably 
quiet. a 
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Economic Possibilities of Central Australia 


HE British settler,’ writes Mr. 
O. H. T. Rishbeth in Discovery 
(London), “has much to unlearn in Aus- 
tralia,” In common with most of humanity, 
he conceives of the Australian interior as 
an immense tract of useless and irreclaim- 
able desert. ‘‘The dead heart of Australia” 
is a phrase that Dr. J. W. Gregory- adopted 
some years ago as the title of a well-known 
book, describing his explorations of the 
Lake Eyre region, and this phrase doubtless 
expresses prevalent ideas concerning Central 
Australia in general. It may be noted, 
however, that this same book helped to 
make known to the world at large the 
extraordinary exemption of white settlers 
in the region described from the traditional 
ill effects of a hot climate. 
Mr. Rishbeth defines Central Australia 
as an area of over 300,000 square miles, 
shaped something like a bean, with its 


convex curve northwards.. It stretches from 


the Western Australian -border at about 
latitude 25° S., east by a little south te m-s 
clude the southwest corner of Queensland * 


+ 


and the northeast corner of South Australia. 
The east half is a vast, low-lying plain, 
varied with hills and ridges, while the west 
half is a plateau, cut across by mountain 
ranges of moderate elevation. The Mac- 
donnell and Musgrave Ranges rise to about 
sooo feet. There are broad, sandy river- 
courses and wide lowland flats subject to 
sudden devastating floods. Nearly the 
whole region lies within the ro-inch sa 
fall line, and is therefore classified as 
e desert,” 


Worst of all, the rainfall is extremely erratic. 
This fact accounts for the extraordinary divergence 
of accounts of the country given by travelers. One 
man sees a pastoralist’s paradise, with waving 
prairies, abundant pools, green scrub, and plentiful 
life; the next a withered wilderness filled with dust 
and whispers of death. It accounts for the suc- 
cessive waves of settlement—the brave and hopeful 
push out into the “Far North,” the weary and bitter 
return. It accounts for the “gamble with Nature” 
——the overstocking in good seasons and “taking 
the risk.” And it accounts now for the somewhat 
selfish “‘ca’ canny” understocking and the holding 
of too much land unimproved. - Théré ‘can be no 
security in Central Australia until the aay 
is secure. 
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The ancient rocks which form the ridges of Central 
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lated in return for Government aid in well-sinking, 


Australia are frequently. metalliferous: wide areas eté., The carrying. capacity and suitability of 


have beén proved’ to contain good medium-gradé 
ore: e.g., in the vicinity of Arltunga, gdld‘and mica; 
at Hatches Creek, wolfram. .. But capital and. then 
machinery, timber, water, and ‘white labor are 
required to develop these deposits, and capital will 
not come until the enormous transport costs are 
reduced. Besides minerals, these ancient rocks 
generally provide belts’ of fertile soil, with a good 
water-supply around théir bases, and between the 
parallel ridges of the Macdonnells are numerous 
rich, if still dry and “unimproved,” valleys. 


The destiny of Central Australia, says the 
writer, is to be, first of all, an important 
pastoral region and secondly a producer of 
minerals. These developments depend up- 
on the improvement of the water supply. 
Nearly all the natural surface waters in 
this region are more or less evanescent; not 
so the subterranean supplies. Many shal- 
low wells are almost inexhaustible, while 
artesian wells are the great hope of the 
pastoral industry. 


A beginning has been made, but much remains 
to be done to develop fully these underground sup- 
plies. Systematic well location and construction 
are necessary. The flow of artesian waters must be 
regulated and distributed to good advantage. Cat- 
tle can range ten miles and sheep about five miles 
from their water supply, and after rains, when 
herbage is juicy, cattle may range even to fifteen 
miles. Wells then act as centers, and sometimes 
may save fencing—-an important consideration in 
a country liable to bush-fires. Rabbits and 
_dingoes must be systematically and uniformly 
attacked; stock routes with permanent wells opened 
up. The land must be scientifically parcelled and 
put out on permanent lease, and improvement of 
leased lands and adequate stocking must be ‘stipu- 


various “lands for various animals—horses, cattle, 
sheep, goats, Angora goats—must be tested. All 
this will stabilize the pastoral‘industry. 

But all this depends on better railway communica- 
tions. At present the pastoral, like the mining 


’ industry, suffers under ‘crippling disabilities, espe- 
. cially in marketing its products. 


Also droughts, 
though recurrent,-are not universal, at one and the 
same time. One of the great means of fighting 
droughts will be strategic pastoral railways, whereby 
stock can be shifted rapidly from area to area, 
Central Australia, properly linked, will play a large 
part in this strategic scheme. Australia is taking 
its north to south trans-continental railway seri- 
ously, and two main schemes hold the field. They 
are based on the two natural divisions of Central 
Australia indicated above. The one plan is to 
complete the Oodnadatta to Pine Creek railway 
roughly along the Overland Telegraph Line (western 
route); the other would take the line eastwards 
from Marree (Hergott Springs), up through Western 
Queensland and then curve westwards towards 
Darwin. This would undoubtedly open up much 
better and more pastoral country, and would 
probably be cheaper. Under this scheme the 
Oodnadatta line would also be continued to Alice 
Springs, thus tapping west Central Australia by a 
branch route. This much seems certain: the fine 
pastoral areas of the northeastern portion of South 
Australia and Western Queensland will have to be 
opened up and linked somehow with the north-to- 
south railway system, because the economic drain-. 
age of the whole of Central Australia is eventually 
bound to follow the main lines of geographical con- 
figuration. That is to say, two systems, one from 
the northeast and one from the northwest, will 
unite somewhere south of Lake Eyre and, forming a 
“Y,” will flow south to Port Augusta, which is 
capable of becoming a first-class deep-water harbor. 
Eventually, also, the northern fringe of Central 
Australia may drain economically northwards 
towards Asiatic markets. 


Weather Made to Order 


N California, which has been a happy 
hunting ground for the charlatans who 
undertake to break droughts for the benefit 
of gullible .agriculturists, a new kind’ of 
weather-making is now in vogue, It is 
applied to smaller areas but is vastly more 
certain in its results than the hocus-pocus 
of burning chemicals and cloud bombard- 
ments that has acquired so much newspaper 
notoriety. Moreover, its range of operation 
is not limited to rain-making. Nearly every 
brand of weather known to the meteorolo- 
gist can be produced by the latter-day sor- 
cerer, the fruits of whose undertakings are 
exhibited on motion-picture screens all over 
the world. 


How “weather effects” are achieved in , 


the California movie studios is told by 


Wynonah Johnson in the Photodramatist 
(Los Angeles). The normal climate’ of 
movieland is characterized by an abundance 
of sunshine, nearly rainless summers, and 
mild winters devoid of snow. In diversify- 
ing this:program for his own purposes, the 
motion-picture producer has outgrown the 
crude expedients that once prevailed. For 
example, paper snowflakes are a thing.of the 
past. The dull-finish asbestos flakes used 
for Christmas decorations simulate falling 
snow; composition icicles are employed on 
eaves and branches, while snow lying on the 
ground, roofs, etc., is represented with 
startling fidelity by tons of coarse salt. In 
the filming of a snow-storm, 


the “wind machine is brought into use, and this 
creates the draft which, blowing the whirling flakes, 





RAIN IN THE MOVIES 


makes the illusion complete. It is this wind- 
machine which is the weather-man’s‘right hand in 
obtaining weather effects. It is usually an auto 
chassis; very light, with a six- or eight-cylinder air- 
plane motor fitted with propellers; this is the devel- 
oped compact wind-machine, and with its speed 
engine controlled for producing every variation of 
wind from a gentle zephyr to a hurricane, it is called 
into use during snow-storms, wind-storms, rains, 
land-storms and so on. l 

If rain is indicated on the weather chart, then 
pipes or hose are brought into use. Such lengths of 
pipes, pierced with holes every few feet or inches, as 
desired, as are used in California lawn sprinkling 
are raised above camera-height; on the roofs of 
buildings, or over the streets. Wind-machines 
placed at either side—and sometimes five or, more 
of them are needed in a violent storm—will blow 
the sheets of descending water into realistic whirls, 
and if lightning is described in the photoplay, it too 
has its machine. In the old days, art directors re- 
lied on the clever scratching of the film to give the 
instantaneous zigzag effect; various experiments 
have resulted in improvements in this effect. A 
static machine such as one sees in physics labora- 
tories is pressed into service at some studios. An 
induction coil, such as is used in X-ray work, ca- 
pable of throwing a 6-inch spark, has been success- 
fully used by the weather-man, set up and covered 
by black velvet cloth so that only the two balls 
between: which the spark jumps are exposed to 
view. 

During a rain and wind-storm, there is no chance 
of restricting it to the few feet, surrounding the 
heroine or hero. The camera-man is very close 
to. the flood, and as the wind-machines spray the 
rain drops in every direction, he is often more com- 
fortable, clad in boots and rain-coat than otherwise. 

The late “rage” for desert pictures has resulted 
in a wave of such films, and of course the rescue of 


_the heroine from devastating sand-storm, or its con- 


venience in obliterating tell-tale tracks has given 


the weather-man some busy days. The selection 
of a sandy strip of desert—there is an excellent one 


by Oxnard, as well as other beach localitieswhen 


the company does not go-in search of-a real desert 


—is the first consideration, then the placing of the 
wind-machines, which whirl the dusty cloud over 
the scene, and certainly produce a gritty and un- 
comfortably realistic effect. 


The focusing-screw of the camera pro- 
vides means of simulating fog and the 
blurred effects of moonlight. A pearly 
globe with a light inside does duty as the 
orb of night. 


. Sometimes the elemcnts—in script—prophesy an 

earthquake, and it must come to pass. It does— 
without fail, after much planning and hard work 
on the part of the weather-man. For a big earth- 
quake effect, tons of gun-powder are used to mine 
an area, maybe as large as 800 feet square, as ina 
picturé recently, and to a depth of four feet. Expert 
quarrymen were engaged in the making of the 
“coyote holes” and placing of the wires, as well 
as the filling of the holes, and tiny steel huts, fully 
enclosed, protected the camera~men, who had two 
peep-hales—-one for observation, and one for the 
camera lens. Buttons attached to galvanic batteries 
performed the task of exploding the hills, and vol- 
umes of rocks poured-forth, giving a marvelously 
inspiring effect. Sometimes the cameras are worked 
at a distance by electric motors, for such efects. 


Elaborate arrangements are needed for 
the representation of what Miss Johnson 
calls a “cyclone,” when she obviously 
means a tornado. 


In the making of “ The Old Homestead,” with Para- 
mount picture stars recently at Lasky’s, the wind- 
machines—five in number—were set up, and ropes 
and pulls and tackle attached to such buildings as 
needed to be overturned or shifted askew in the 
picture. The motors furnished the violent wind, the 
houses shook; or were bodily lifted and careened 
away, water fell in torrents, smaller objects whirled 
by, and what with dust and storm and leaves and 
débris, the set certainly looked as though a’cyclone 
had passed that way, and the picture,;-recently re- 
leased, gives the thrill to the stolidest of spectators. 
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The Fragmentary Map of the United States 


HE Temple bill, now before Con- 
“gress, aims to correct the scandalous 
anomaly of a vast civilized country minus 
a detailed and up-to-date map of itself. For 
many years the United States Geological 
Survey has been publishing the sheets of 
the Topographic Atlas of the United States. 
These charts are admirably made; they 
cover their respective areas in minute de- 
tail; and they are sold at the modest price 
of ro cents a copy. They are not so well 
known to the public as they deserve to be, 
though the Survey has placed them on sale 
at country postoffices and in other ways has 
endeavored to bring them to people’s 
attention. But, alas! many of these sheets 
were published decades ago and are far 
behind the times with respect to geographic 
features due to human activities. And— 
most lamentable of all—less than 45 per 
cent. of the country has had any topographic 
mapping at all! l 

The Temple bill, which has the vigorous 
backing of the national engineering societies, 
besides a host of chambers of commerce and 
other organizations, contemplates the com- 
plete mapping of the country within the 
next twenty. years, and appropriates the 
sum of $950,000 for the first year of the 
work. The allocation of this sum is left 
to the President, but it is understood that 
the bulk of it would serve to speed up and 
expand the present cartographical under- 
takings of the Geological Survey, while a 
part would be used by the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey in the fundamental trigo- 
nometrical work upon which the detailed 
work of the topographers depends. 

The agitation of this great project makes 
timely an article by Prof. W. M. Davis, 
in the Scientific Monthly (Utica, N. Y.), 
dealing with some characteristics of the 
Topographic Atlas sheets hitherto pub- 
lished, and especially with the importance 
of the matter of elevation, as shown by 
contours. The writer says: 


Americans as a rule are still topographically 
uneducated. They are accustomed to “flat” maps, 
on which the form of the land surface, the “relief” 
as it is technically called, is either not represented at 
all, or else so badly represented that it might better 
remain unrepresented. Automobilists are coming 
to know something of the ascents and descents on 
the roads that they follow; but most of them are 

‘still so inexperienced in or distracted from the 
observation of the landscape that they do not look 
at it closely or attentively; and even if they do, they 


hardly see what they look at. The driver of a car 
of course should not be expected to turn his atten- 
tion to the right or left; but his fellow travelers may 
do so, and they would be greatly aided in seeing the 
country they traverse by carrying along the topo- 
graphic maps of their route. The cost of the maps 
is very low; an inquiry addressed to the director of 
the U. S. Geological Survey at Washington will 
bring information. A 

If distance lends enchantment to some views, 
appreciation lends enjoyment to many others, 
and appreciation of landscape views is greatly in- 
creased by the possession of a good map. As 
examples of the contrasts between different parts 
of the country, look at the map of the Brasua Lake 
quadrangle, next west of Moosehead Lake in 
Maine, where the brooks, many of them called 
“streams,” have a well-defined flow only in their 
steep descents from the uplands, while in the lower 
lands they are for the most part either delayed in 
swamps or stopped in lakes; or of the Williamsport 
quadrangle, Pennsylvania, where the drainage ts so 
well developed that neither lake nor swamp is to 
be found, and where the single or double ridges, 
running in the zigzag pattern of the Alleghenies, 
prevail with occasional enclosed. limestone valleys, 
of which Nippenose is a perfect type; or of the-Rives 
Junction quadrangle, Michigan, where the ‘surface 
is agitated in the minute inequalities of morainic 
topography with many kettles and ponds; or of the 
Craig quadrangle, Missouri-Nebraska, where the 
boundary between the state of Missouri and ` 
Nebraska follows a former course of the Missouri 
River, which has now changed its channel to the 
right or left, thus inconveniently leaving patches 
of each state on the wrong side of the river. The 
variety of topography is infinite; ‘the lover of moun- 
tain and valley, of forest and stream will find no 
end of enjoyment in striving to apprehend its many 
expressions. 


The sheets published for Hawaii, with its 
great mountains and volcanoes, are par- 
ticularly interesting examples of topo- 
graphic mapping. 


One of the several ways in which the newer maps 
are improved over the earlier ones is in the addition 
of submarine contours, with the same vertical 
intervals as those on the land, for quadrangles on 
the ocean and lake coasts. ‘Thus the Cape San 
Martin quadrangle, California, shows the bold 
slopes of the Santa Lucia range, which descends to 
the Pacific with crowded s50-foot contour lines, to 
be adjoined by a gently inclined sea~floor plain with 
wide-spaced 50-foot contour lines across a breadth 
of from two to four miles off shore, before a moderate 
slope to deeper water begins. In strong contrast 
therewith, the Portsmouth quadrangle shows the sea 
bottom off the coast of New Hampshire and Maine 
to be almost as undulating as the land, although, 
perhaps because soundings are scattered, the texture 
of the submarine undulations is drawn in a coarser 
pattern than that of the terrestrial surface. The 
manifest reason for the contrast between these 
samples of Pacific and Atlantic borders is that the 
shallow sea bottom along the California coast has 

abeen* uninterruptedly subjected to normal marine 


_ agencies—waves and currents—by which land- 
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REDUCED REPRINT OF A PART OF ONE OF THE NEW JERSEY QUADRANGLES AS PUBLISHED 
BY THE U. S5. GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


(This is a reduction of nearly one-half from the Government map on the usual scale of one mile to an inch. All 


the lettering on 


the map therefore appears nearly double the size of the lettering as printed above. 


The contour 


lines—intervals of twenty feet-——are printed in brown, and the water and marsh land in blue. For this map the tri- 
angulation was by the U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey and the topography by the Geological Survey of New Jersey) 


derived detritus is smoothly distributed; while the 
sea bottom near the New England coast has been 
recently subjected to glaciation. e 

Another novelty on the recent maps is the addi- 
tion of the numbers and subdivisions of the rec- 
tangles, over goo in all, into which the whole country 
has been divided by the War Department. These 
rectangles measure one degree of latitude on the 
sides and one degree of longitude at the top and 
bottom; they are numbered from north to south 
in successive columns, beginning on the Pacific 
Coast. Each rectangle is dividedeinto north and 
south halves: and each half into four quarters (I, 
northwest; II, northeast; 
southeast). Thus the Conejos, Colo., quadrangle 


III, southwest; IV,, 


of the Geological Survey nomenclature, on a scale 
of 1:96,000, is the 298-S-IT & IV quadrangle of the 
War Department, When the scale is large, the 
numerical nomenclature is somewhat unhandy; 
thus the Firehaugh, Calif., quadrangle of the Survey 
on a scale of 1:31,680, is the 6o-N-II-W/2-SW/4 
quadrangle of the War Department. 

Outline maps of the states have been called for 
and prepared in recent years on a scale of 1:500,000. 
All are now completed, except that Nevada, Utah, 
Colorado and New Mexico are in press, and Texas 
is yet to be drawn. 


The state maps at present are published 
without contours. 
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. News from Nature’s World 


Red in the Gray 


BRILLIANT bird, very likely to 
appear at about this time in the city 
parks and the country landscape, is the 
cardinal grosheak, a veritable Beau Brum- 
mel (as he has been called), in appearance 


and manners, his gaudy raiment fairly ` 


flashing on the white snow, or among the 
gray branches. He is often seen in Central 
Park, New York City, adding his dash of 
color to the gaily dressed throng; but is seen 
most frequently (near the metropolis), 
among the pines and spruces in the Vander- 
bilt Reservation, near New Dorp, on Staten 
Island. He is a fellow of elegant manners, 
as well as aristocratic appearance; and there 
is no mistaking his brilliant, whistled call, 
in short, descending syllables, sharply ac- 
centuated. -As a whistler, he has a rival 
in the brown thrasher (who appears later), 
but as far as it goes, there is no more bril- 
liant bird performance to be heard among 
the spring birds. ‘‘Red bird,” he is gen- 
erally called in the South, where he is 
more common, and is often kept ina cage— 
more’s the pity! 


The “Tiger of the Air” 


The latter part of February, or the first 
weeks of March, are likely to witness the 
arrival, in the deep woods (or around farm 
houses), of that fierce “tiger of the air,” 
the great horned owl, who is apt to set up 
housekeeping at once in a deserted nest of 
a crow or hawk, where the female may often 
be found brooding her eggs while she her- 
self is covered by an inch or more of snow. 

Woe to the small bird or mammal who 
chances to stray into that vicinity. And 
curiously enough, a creature which often 
does make this mistake is the common 
skunk, which most of the woods folk let 
severely alone. . But that the “tiger” 
often dines on skunk, is usually plainly evi- 
dent from the odor about his nest, and the 
fragments often found therein. An owl 
almost invariably smells of skunk, and there 
is a belief among woodsmen that he does 
not particularly object to the characteristic 
odor. John Burroughs was once quoted 
(by the New York Evening Post), as saying: 


The owl is the great bugaboo of the feathered 


‘ tribe. His appearance by day is hailed by shouts » 


of alarm and derision from nearly every bird that 


flies, from crows down to sparrows. They swarm 
about him like flies, and literally mob him back into 
his retreat. . Silence is as the breath of his nostrils 
to him, and the uproar that, greets him when he 
emerges into the open day seems to alarm and 
confuse him, as it does the pickpocket when every- 
body cries thief, 


The present writer once took a mounted 
great horned owl into the woods with him, 
to observe how the birds would act toward 
the stuffed specimen. Several species fol- 
lowed along under the trees, scolding stead- 
ily; but they kept at a respectful distance, 
even when the effigy was placed in a tree, 
and his escort had retired to a distance. 
Undoubtedly the birds recognized the owl, 
but the fact that he was carried on a perch 
over a man’s shoulder did not seem to over- 
come their prejudices, and they sat about 
in the trees and continued to anathematize - 
their mortal enemy. 


The Early Bird Arrivals 


By the end of February, or the first weeks - 
of March, the early spring birds will be 
putting in their appearance in the northern 
and central States, and it is well now to 
make some notice of these arrivals. A list 
of the species (including a few who tarried 
in the northern States during the winter 
months), would comprise the following— 
arranged on the basis of their prevailing 
colors: 


BROWN OR BROWNISH: 


Flicker, meadowlark, robin, shore lark, fox spar- 
row, cedar bird, hermit thrush, white-throated 
sparrow, song sparrow, tree sparrow, Ipswich spar- 
row, brown creeper, myrtle warbler, goldfinch, 
Carolina wren, winter wren, chickadee. 


GRAY OR GRAYISH: 


Northern shrike, pine grosbeak, phoebe, Canada 
jay, junco, purple finch, American crossbill, ‘white- 
winged crossbill, golden-crowned kinglet, tufted 
titmouse. 


YELLOW: e 
Shore lark. 


BLACK-AND-WHITE: 


Hairy woodpecker, downy woodpecker, American 
three-toed woodpecker, white-bellied nuthatch. 


BLACK: j 


Crow, purple grackle, rusty blackbird, cowbird, 
northern pileated woodpecker, Arctic three-toed 
woodpecker. - 
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RED, SCARLET OR ROSE: 


(Pine grosbeak), cardinal, (purple finch), redpoll 
linnet, red-bellied nuthatch. 


BLUE: 
Blue jay, bluebird, (white-bellied nuthatch). 


How Does He Do It? 


One of the common bird winter resi- ` 


dents, the little black-and-white, polka- 
dot woodpecker, has’ a trick which mysti- 
fied so keen an observer as John Burroughs, 
and has puzzled many another bird 
student. Said Mr. Burroughs (in “Far 
and Near,” p. 188): 


I watch these woodpeckers daily to see if I can 
solve the mystery as to how they hop up and down 
the trunks and branches without falling away from 
them when they let go their hold. They come down 
a limb or trunk backward by a series of little hops, 
moving both feet together. If the limb is at an 
angle to the tree and they are on the under side of 
it, they do not fall away from it to get a new hold 
an inch or a half inch further down. They hold to 
it as steel to a magnet. Both tail and head are 
involved in the feat. At the instant of making 
the hop the head is thrown in and the tail out, but 
the exact mechanics of it I can not penetrate. 
Philosophers do ‘not yet know how a backward- 
falling cat turns in the air, but turn she does. It 
may be that the woodpecker never quite relaxes 
his hold,: though to my eye he appears to 
do so. 


-The instant downy relaxes his hold on 
the under side of a limb, he should fall to 
the ground, or arrest his fall by consider- 
able fluttering. Yet, obviously, he does 
not flutter. 


A Cousin of the Beaver 


_ One of the best of the modern nature- 
writers, Dr. S. C. Schmucker, in his charm- 
ing little book, “Under the Open Sky,” 
says: “Take a muskrat, flatten his tail 
up and down instead of sidewise, and mag- 
nify him, and you have a beaver,” which is 
true, as everyone knows who has watched 
the ways of the two creatures. ‘This applies 
to his works as well as to his ways, for, like 
the beaver, a muskrat prefers to build 
a house, wherein he lives during much of the 
colder winter weather. Jušt now he is 
beginning to move about, and inspect his 
premises; for this he will do with his eye 
on the calendar, without much regard for 
the thermometer. ` 
_ Of course, his house (such as it is), wasn’t 
built high enough last autumn to escape the 
spring freshets, though one måy learn, even 
to-day, that he is an infallible weather- 


prophet (more newspaper natural history) ;° 


“cart before the horse.” 
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for his mound is often washed away and he 
himself drowned out of house and home by 
abnormally high water inthe spring, legend 
to the contrary notwithstanding. Never- 
theless, he seems an uncommonly clever 
fellow. Certain psychologists have told 
us that he is clever because he sits up, and 
examines things held in his front paws, 
but that seems a good deal like getting the 
A more reason- 
able explanatic: is that his natural in- 
telligence pforfpts this trait—that it is 
a cause rather than an .effect. The 
animals who practice it, just can’t help 
doing so. 


Strange Kin of the Calla 


Though most people know the skunk- 
cabbage, by sight at least, probably few of 
them are aware that it is an own cousin, so 
to speak, of the glorious and immaculate 
“calla lilly,’ the beautiful child of very 
different surroundings. The true flowers 
of the calla are borne on its long yellov. . pike, 
guarded so carefully by its lovely white 
spathe, corresponding, botanically, to the 
purplish, Capuchin-like cowl, which caused 
the Riviera Italians to call it ‘‘Cappucini.” 
Similarly, within the purplish hood of the 
American plant, on a spike-shaped growth, 
are borne the small, inconspicuous blossoms, 
with an odor like that of askunk. Piercing 
the mould, around the cowl, come the 
bright green, sharply folded leaves, which © 
afterward expand into wide-spreading ones, 
like those of a cabbage. Writing under 
date of October 31st, Thoreau, in his 
“Tournal,” counsels the melancholy-minded 
to visit the swamps, and “see the brave 
spears of the skunk cabbage buds, already 
advanced toward a new year;” and con- 
tinuing to moralize, he observes: 


Mortal and human creatures must take a little 
respite in this fall of the year. ‘Their spirits do flag 
a little. There is a little questioning of destiny, 
and thinking to go like cowards to where the weary 
shall be at rest. But not so with the skunk- 
cabbage. Its withered leaves fall and are trans- 
fixed like a rising bud. Winter and death are ig- 
nored. The cycle of life is complete. 


Mrs. .William Starr Dana tells us. in 
“How To Know the Wild Flowers” (p. 322), 
that Meehan ‘said that the bears “greatly 
relish this early green” which ‘must have 
been a hot morsel, as the juice is acrid, and 
is said to possess some narcotic power, 
while that of its root, when chewed, caused 
the eyesight to grow dim.” 
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Fresh Studies of Lincoln 


The Real Lincoln. By Jesse W. Weik. Houghton 
Miffiin Company. 322 pp. Ill. 


With the annual recurrence of Lincoln Day 
(February 12th), it is. natural that some account 
should be taken of the Lincoln books that have been 
published during the preceding year. In 1923 
several substantial additions to the growing body 
of Lincoln literature have to be recorded. One of 
the most noteworthy of these is a volume by Jesse 
W. Weik, who many years ago collaborated with 
William H. Herndon, Lincoln’s law partner at 
Springfield, in writing that “Life of Lincoln” which 
has long been accepted as a standard authority. 
After che publication of that work Mr. Weik re- 
ceived from the late Leonard Swett, of Chicago, 
-another personal friend of Lincoln, several interest- 
ing suggestions towards a more complete rounding 
out of Lincoln’s biography. It was Mr. Swett’s 
belief that Herndon had not done full justice to 
the human side of Lincoln, the incidents of his home 
life, nor to his activities as a lawyer. Mr. Weik has 
devoted many years to careful research in the di- 
rections suggested by Mr. Swett. As a result, the 
present volume contains a great amount of new 
material concerning Lincoln’s life at Springfield 
before his election to the Presidency—his relations 
to local affairs and the intimate friendships that he 
formed as a citizen and a leading member of the 
Hlinois bar. Much of this material was no doubt so 
familiar to Lincoln’s contemporaries that it did not 
occur to them to pass it on to posterity in the fofm 
of written or printed statements. For the later 
generations, however, a narration of these matters 
is indispensable to the complete story of Lincoln’s 
life as he actually lived it. 


Lincoln. By Nathaniel Wright Stephenson.’ 
Indianapolis: Bobbs- Merrill. 474 pp. I. 


Lincoln is one of those public characters whose 
personal record men must have in its fullness. In 
our time and no doubt in time to come it is Lincoln 
the man and not the President who captures the 
imagination. His was a personal dignity which the 
holding of high office could neither: give nor take 
away. Professor Stephenson, who had already 
displayed unusual gifts as an historian in his book, 
“Abraham Lincoln and the Union,” has now made 
a more detailed study of Lincoln’s whole career, 
with a special attempt to show how his mind worked 
amid the crises of war. It is really a study of Lin- 
coln’s development. At many points it deals with 
matters concerning which the evidence has always 
conflicted, and sometimes is obscure and incom- 
plete. It cannot be expected that the author’s 
conclusions will be universally accepted, yet it is 
clear that he has made diligent search for the truth, 
and is as free from partisanship as human limita- 
tions permit. It is a well-written narrative and un- 
hackneyed either in form or subject-matter. 


Why Lincoln Laughed. By Russell H. Conwell. 
Harper & Brothers.. 158 pp. 


A Civil War soldier, who chatted with Lincoln 
about humor and the power and usefulness of 
laughter, makes in this little book his own modest 
contribution to our knowledge of the human 
Lincoln, who, he thinks, was in some mysterious 
degree superhuman. Dr. Conwell is one of the 
few survivors among those who knew Lincoln in 
the White House. 


The Great War from Varied Viewpoints. 


A History of the Great War. By John Buchan. 
With an Introduction by Major-General J. G. 
Harbord. Houghton Mifflin Company. In four 
volumes. With maps and portraits. 


It is quite conceivable that histories of the war 
written fifty years hence will be more valuable in some 


particulars than any work that can be produced to-’ 


day. Yet the historian who writes as a contemporary 
observer has certain undeniable advantages over 
one who lives ina future era. The coming historian 
of the Great War will never suffer from lack of 
documentary materials. The danger is that he 
will be unable to’ create for himself'a proper per- 
spective, and so fail to make the best use of the 
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documents that he has. Colonel Buchan was him- 
self a sort of human document as regarded British 
participation in he war. In the early days on the 
Western Front he was a newspaper correspondent, 
and later served in the Intelligence Section of the 
British General Staff in France. As Director of 
Information, he was able to keep in touch with 
activities on all the Allied fronts during the last 
two years of the war. In its original form his work 
was written and published in parts during the years 
1915-19, but the whole was revised and very largely 
re-written, and sow appears in a set of four volumes. 
Great Britain’s part in the conflict has been de- 


escribed more fully than that ofthe other partici- 


pants, and readers on this side of the Atlantic may 
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feel that insufficient attention has been given to the 
work of the American Expeditionary Force. Yet 
the author pays generous tribute to the value of the 
American effort, and some of the facts which are 
lacking in the text of the work are supplied by 
General Harbord in an introduction. From the 
standpoint of the military student, General Harbord 
heartily commends the book as a whole. In 
vividness: of style and narrative movement Colonel 
Buchan’s history is all that could be desired. 


Service With Fighting Men. Editorial Board: 
William Howard Taft, Chairman; Frederick Harris, 
Managing Editor; Frederic Houston Kent and Wil- 
liam J. Newlin, Associate Editors. Association Press. 
Volume I: 636 pp. Volume IT: 664 pp. With maps 
and illustrations. i 


At last we have in print the complete account of 
the work of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions in the World War. This account has of course 
existed for the past four years in the form of official 
reports and correspondence. It could not be 
expected, however, that any large part of the general 
public could gain from these documents anything 
like a clear or connected notion of what was actually 
done through this vast-organization at the front and 
in the home camps during the months and years of 
fighting. It was essential that all this material 
should be combined into.a single, continuous nar- 
rative. The activities that devolved on the Y. M. 
C. A. after America’s entrance into the war were 
far broader than had ever before been contemplated 
by any nation at war. They covered the whole 
field of welfare work, and they were the means and 
agencies through which the American people 
demonstrated its practical interest in the comfort 
and well-being of its soldiers and sailors everywhere. 
Thus it is entirely fitting that a chapter of the pres- 
ent work should be devoted to a study of the prin- 
ciples, philosophy and problems of all welfare work. 
Other chapters naturally deal with the educational 
problem, the recreational program, women’s work, 
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aid to war prisoners and the administration of funds. 
As preliminary to a fair understanding of the organi- 
zation’s war work, there is an excellent’, brief survey 
of the chief military movements. Altogether, these 
two volumes supply a whole library of information 
econ one of the most important phases of our war 
effort. 


History of American Red Cross Nursing. By 
Lavinia L. Dock, Sarah Elizabeth Pickett, Clara D. 
Noyes, Fannie F. Clement, Elizabeth G. Fox, 
Anna R. Van Meter. Macmillan. 1,562 pp. Il. 


More than halt of this thick volume is given over 
to the account of American Red Cross experiences 
in the World War., This is an intensely interesting 
story and closely parallels the Y. M. C. A. record, 
to which we have just alluded. But the Red Cross 
editorial committee has included within the scope 
of the work the beginnings and early growth of the 
organization in this country, and has devoted 
several chapters to Red Cross work since the 
war—international nursing education, public health 
nursing, class instruction for women and the 
dietitian service. This is by far the most com- 
prehensive work in its field, and is the only official 
history. 


Fondation D’Europe: 1916-1920. By H. M. 
Barzun. Paris: Atlas University. Volume I: 
295 pp. Volume IT: 310 pp. 


In these volumes M. Barzun, who since the war 
has contributed several articles to this Review, sets 
forth his conception of Pan-Europeanism as opposed 
to imperialistic nationalism. M. Barzun is a French 
journalist who has made it his business to interview 
hundreds of Europe’s statesmen and men of affairs. 
He has found throughout Europe a general uprising 
of the intellectual and industrial elements of society 
against the policies and ideals that ruled before the 
Great War. His book communicates this new 
democratic spirit. 


+ 


< 


“The Spirit of Government and Finance 


American Individualism. By Herbert Hoover. 
Doubleday, Page & Company. 72 pp. 


Mr. Hoover’s conception of American individual- 
ism is that of Abraham Lincoln—equality of oppor- 
tunity. This is.as far ds possible removed from the 
old laissez faire ideal of the eighteenth century— 
“every man for himself and the devil take the hind- 
most.” Mr. Hoover believes that In our national 
history we have learned that “the feremost are not 
. always the best, nor the hindmost the worst,” and 
that social injustice is the destruction of justice 
itself. In the twentieth century we believe in 
a greater and broader responsibility to others as 
a part: of individualism: Ina- this booklet Mr. 
Hoover discusses the subject under the heads of 
“Philosophic Grounds,” “Spiritual Phases,” “ Eco- 
nomic Phases” and “Political Phases.” 


We and Our Government. By Jeremiah Whip- 
` ple Jenks and Rufus Daniel Smith. Donald F. 


Stewart, Editor. The American Viewpoint Soci- 
ety (Boni and Liveright). 223 pp. Ill. 


_Aunique picture-book of contemporary American 
life. There are over sco illustrations, each one of 


‘which bears a caption ‘that relates it to the main 


theme of the book. The connected story is told 
in the text, which has been read and approved by 
an advisory board composed of leading educators. 


Introduction to American Government. By 
Frederic A. Ogg and P. Orman Ray. ‘The Century 
Company. , 841 pp. 


This book offers a critical survey of our national, 
State and local governments. It is unusual to find 
all three topics so fully developed in a single volume. 
The authors explain in the preface that the person 
for whom the book is primarily designed is the col- 
lege student who finds himself enrolled in a general 


* course in American government and politics in 


. e 
, 
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perhaps his sophomore year. With his needs par- 
ticularly in mind, the authors have incorporated in 
the first seven chapters a survey of the nature and 
problems of government in general. In proceeding 
_with an account of government in the United States 
‘ the purpose of the work is to stimulate constructive, 
discriminating criticism of existing institutions. 
Throughout the work principles are emphasized 
rather than structural details. 


The Essentials of American Government. By 
Francis Newton Thorpe. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Igo pp. 


wi 
A clear and concise aie ot principles, which 
might well be used as a text-bopk in college classes, 
to be supplemented with lectures giving detailed 
information on special topics. 


The Law of City Planning and Zoning. By 
Frank Backus Williams. Macmillan. 738 pp. 


This book. is indeed a revelation of the rapid ad- 
vance of city-planning as a principle of municipal 
administration and also of the vast body of litera- 
ture that has grown up in this field during recent 
years. Mr. Williams has not confined himself 
to the strictly legal aspects of the subject. His 
book appears under the auspices of the Institute 
for Research in Land Economics, headed by Pro- 
fessor Richard T. Ely, and is one of a series of 
valuable contributions which that Institute is mak- 
ing to American sociology. 


Income in the United States: 1909-1919. By 
The Staff of the National Bureau of Economic 
Research, Incorporated. Harcourt, Brace and 
Company. Volume I: 152 pp. 


A small book on a subject of great importance 
and long involved in controversy. The size of the 


Probleris 


The Mind in the Making. By James Harvey 
Robinson. Harper & Brothers. 235 pp. 


One of the books which last year found a sur- 
prisingly large number of readers was this volume 
in which Dr. James Harvey Robinson, sought to 
point out the relation of intelligence to social re- 
form. For the greater part of his life Dr. Robinson 
had been a student of human history. Therefore, 
his approach to the subject under consideration 
was somewhat different from that of the psychol- 
ogist. He has some searching paragraphs on our 
civilization and its limitations and appreciative 
chapters on the scientific revolution and the changes 
wrought by scientific knowledge in the conditions 
of life. At many points Dr. Robinson’s essay sug- 
gests the possibilities of further expansion, and it is 
to be hoped that he himself will develop his theme 
more fully in a subsequent volume. 


Our Medicine-Men. By Paul H. De Kruif. 
The Century Company. 237 pp. A 
_ The author of this book, a bacteriologist who has 
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volume, however, is no criterion of the value of the 
contents. The amount of research required .to 
produce the data set forth in this little book must 
have been enormous. The investigators who se- 
cured and sifted the data are Dr. Wesley C. Mitchell, 
Wilford. I. King, Frederick R. Macaulay, and 
Oswald W. Knauth. They find that not only the 
national income but also the per capita income is 
much larger in the United States than in any other 
country and that the net effect of our participation 
in the war was to diminish somewhat (at least 
temporarily) the inequality in the distribution of 
American incomes, 


Eleven Billion Dollars. 
Thomas Seltzer. 


Our 


By Robert 
Mountsier. in 


149 pp. 


Apropos of current discussions about Europe’s 
debt to the United States, this timely book by an 


. American correspondent, who has made many 


business trips to Europe during the last -twelve 
years, deserves special attention. The concluding 
chapter is'a plea for a world economic conference 
at Washington. 


French Public Finance: In the Great War and 
To-day. By Harvey E. Fisk. Bankers Trust 
Company. 363 pp. ga 


Americans are more interested to-day than ever 
before in knowing how France financed her .war 
expenditures and how she is now meeting: the 
financial problems of reconstruction. This book, 
published by the Bankers Trust Company, of New 
York, may be regarded as authoritative in every 
sense. Not only were the data obtained from ofi- 
cial sources, but the greater part of the book itself 
was submitted in proof form to several of the leading 
financial and economic authorities in France. 
The publishers, indeed, made every effort to obtain 
accuracy in the text as well as in the statistical tables. 


of Society 


long worked in collaboration with the medical pro- 
fession, analyzes what he terms “the dignity, pomp 
and absurd pretension to science of our medicine 
men.” He contrasts the old-time, general prac- 
titioner with the specialist of to-day, to the great 
disadvantage of the latter. 


The Law and Its Sorrows. By J. Hannibal 
Clancey. Detroit: The Bentham Institute. 317 pp. 


Mr. Clancey is a radical reformer of his own pro- 
fession. He would abolish pleadings, and would 
deny to judges the power of declaring legislation 
unconstitutional. In the first part of his book he 
describes the pitfalls of the law as it is now prac- 
tised. In the second part he presents a group of 
cases intended to serve as object lessons, and ex- 
plains how the defects complained of work out in 
real life. The book.will undoubtedly interest many 
lawyers, but the author hopes to enlist the support 
of the laity also in his crusade. Apparently it is 
not to his own profession that the author looks for 


‘his most substantial backing. 
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- Constantinople To-day, or The Pathfinder 
Survey of Constantinople. Under the Direction 
of Clarence Richard Johnson. Macmillan. 418 
pp. II. ; 


At last Constantinople, like Pittsburgh and many 
another town of the Occident, has been submitted 
to a survey of social and economic conditions. The 
publication of the results of that survey communi- 
cates the first detailed study in the social life of 
the Orient on a similar scale. In a foreword Presi- 
dent Gate’, of Robert College, says that Constanti- 
nople is wholly without a civic consciousness. 
“Since the time of the Mohammedan conquest the 
life of the city has been divided into communities, 
each having a life. of its own independent of the 
others and sometimes hostile one to another.” 
Professor Johnson, who holds the chair of Sociology 
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in Robert College, directed the survey, in which 
eight organizations codperated. The volume is illus- 
trated, and carries valuable maps and charts. 


Our Boys. By Howard G. Burdge. State of 
New York Military Training Commission, Bureau 
of Vocational Training. 345 pp. Tl. 


The New York State Military Training Commis- 
sion has performed a public service of no mean 
order in publishing a study of 245,000 boys between 
the ages of sixteen and eighteen, by Howard G. 
Burdge. These boys are all employed in some 
capacity in the Sta’. of New York. The survey 
conducted by Mr. Burdge resulted in the securing 
of more facts concerning the social and industrial 
environment of boys of this age than have ever 
before been officially obtained. 


Recent Biography 


Samuel Train Dutton. By Charles H. Lever- 
more. Macmillan. 280pp. IH. 


B-fore coming to New York, the late Dr. Samuel 
T. Dutton had been for many years the successful 
head of city school systems and had a national rep- 
utation as an educationist. From rgoo until his 
death in rọrọ Dr. Dutton was connected with the 
Teachers College of Columbia University. But 
during the lattér years of his life he became identified 
more and more significantly with international 
affairs, particularly with the peace movement and 
with’ philanthropic work in the Near East. Dr. 
Levérmore describes the pioneer educational work 
of his‘friend and ‘co-worker and in the latter portion 
of ‘the book emphasizes Dr. Dutton’s belief in 
internationalism and quotes some of his inspiring 
utterances. 


John Bascom, Prophet. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


By Sanford Robinson. 
53 PP. 


The name of Professor John Bascom is closely 
associated with Williams College and the University 
of Wisconsin. In’ the ‘two institutions, during 
periods .of many years, he influenced hundreds of 
young‘ minds. Mr. ‘Sanford ` Robinson, himself 
a Williams graduate, offers this modest little book 
as an estimate of one phase of John Bascom’s life 
and work. More than forty years ago, Dr. Bascom 


had an important part in the discussions then in 
vogue concerning the relations between science and 
religion. With good reason, Mr. Robinson hails 
Dr. Bascom’s utterances as those of a prophet. 


David Lubin: a Study in Practical Idealism. 
By Olivia Rosetti Agresti. Boston: Little, Brown 
and Company. 372 pp. 


How the Sacramento merchant, David Lubin, 
became the founder of the International Institute 
of Agriculture at Rome is the story told in this book. 
Lubin was an idealist who was aided toward the 
practical attainment of his ideals by another idealist 
of our time, King Victor Emmanuel, of Italy. 


John Ruskin’s Letters to William Ward. With 
a short biography of William Ward, by William C. 
Wagd and an introduction by Alfred Mansfield 
Brooks. Boston: Marshall Jones Company. 176 pp. 


William Ward was a beloved pupil of Ruskin, to 
whom the master freely communicated his reflec- 
tions and opinions for many years: The first of 
the letters printed in this volume is dated 1855, and 
the last 1886, Besides touching upon economic and 
social questions, the letters have many suggestions 
for the craft, from a master of line and color. 


Manuals for Writers 


Everyday Uses of English. By Maurice H. 
Weseen.’ Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 447 pp. 


A sign of the times may be discerned in the fact 
that a university professor of English does not now 
find it necessary to defend or apologize for a utili- 
tarian attitude toward the study of the mother 
tongue. In this volume Dr. Weseen frankly con- 
siders the English language as “an everyday tool.” 
He discusses the principles of English composition 


chiefly to show how they are applied to the problems 
of daily life. About half the book is devoted to 
business letters and reports. Then follow useful 
chapters on “A Profitable Study of Words,” 
“Learning to Spell,” “The Construction of Sen- 
tences,” “Practical Punctuation,” “How to Pre- 
pare a Manuscript,” and “Paragraph Writing.” An 
appendix contains suggestive problems and exercises. 
«ĉl in all, this is an exceedingly practical treatise to 
come from a man holding a university chair. 
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A College Handbook of Writing. By George 
Benjamin Woods. Doubleday, Page & Co. 404 pp. 


Dr. Woods, who has the chair of English at 
Carleton College, has written an elementary guide 
for use in college classes in composition. There is 
no reason, however, why the book should not be 
found helpful to all persons who wish to improve or 
perfect their use of English, and as a reference work 
it may be used to adv’ antage by both student and 
teacher. 


By Talcott Williams. 
pe 


In the “Vocational Series” Dr. Talcott Williams 
describes the career of “The Newspaperman”’ 
(not the “journalist”). Writing out of his own 
observation and experience for more than forty 


The Newspaperman. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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years, Dr. Williams outlines the opportunities of 
the successful newspaperman, tells what kind of 
personal equipment is required, what rewards may 
be expected,- and defines the newspaper writer’s 
task both in theory and practice. Dr. Williams is 
well qualified to discuss both the advantages and 
the limitations of the profession. 


The Advertising Man. By Earnest Elmo 
Calkins. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 205 pp. 


A member of a leading New York advertising 
firm here gives a clear-cut estimate of what is 
demanded of the advertising man to-day and what 
his opportunities are. This is another volume in the 
“Vocational Series” which was designed to set forth 
for the benefit of the young man or woman consider- 
ing the choice of a life work the pros and cons of 
each calling. 


Other Current Pubhéations 


Annals of Music in America. By Henry C. 
Lahee. Boston: Marshall Jones Company. . 298 pp. 


An extraordinary amount of information about 
the development of music in America is compressed 
within the covers of this book. -Indeed, when we 
realize that the author is giving a chronological 
record of musical events in this country from 1640 
to the present day, our wonder grows that so much 
could be told in so moderate a compass. So far as 
. we are aware, this is the first attempt to record 
American musical history in this way. The bare 
list of events in itself requires a large proportion of 
the space, but the author has added his own com- 
ments on the various periods into which the history 


_ of music in America is divided. 


My Life of Song. By Madame Tetrazzini. 
Philadelphia: Dorance & Company. 326 pp. I 


Enrico Caruso: a Biography. By Pierre V. R. 
Key. In Collaboration with Bruno Zirato. Boston: 
Little, Brown and Company. 455 pp. III. 


A Book about Myself. 
Boni and Liveright. 502 pp. 


By Theodore Dreiser. 


What Is Socialism? By James Edward Le Ros- 
signol. Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 267 pp. 


Pieces of Hate. By Heywood Broun. George H. 
Doran Company. 227 pp. 


Shall It Be Again? By John Kenneth Turner. 
B. W. Huebsch. 448 pp. 


The Industrial Revival in Soviet Russia. By 
A. A. Heller. With an Introduction by Charles P. 
Steinmetz. Thomas Seltzer. 241 pp. 


After the Peace. By Henry Noel Brailsford. 


Thomas Seltzer. 158 pp. 


The History of Public Poor Relief in Massa- 
chusetts: 1620-1920. By Robert W. Kelso. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 200 pp. a 


The Story of Utopias. By Lewis Mumford. 
With an Introduction by Hendrik Willem Van 
Loon. Boni and Liveright. 311 pp. 


The Leadership of Congress. By George 
Rothwell Brown. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill 
Company. 310 pp. 

America Faces the Future. 
Macmillan. 339 pp. 


By Durant Drake. 


De América y De Espafia: Problemas y Orien- 
taciones (De 1920 a 1922). By Rafael Hernández- 
Usera. Prologue by the Conde de Romanones. 
Madrid: Libreria y Editorial Rivadeneyra. 196 pp. 


Definitions. By Henry Seidel Canby. Har- 
court, Brace and Company. 303 pp. 


The Critical Game. By John Macy. Boni and 
Liveright. 335 pp. - 
Contemporary One-Act Plays of 1921 


(American). Selected and Edited by Frank Shay. 
Cincinnati: Stewart Kidd Company. 630 pp. 


When Winter Comes to Main Street. By 
Grant Overton. George H. Doran Company. 


384 pp. 


Timothy Tubby’s Journal. With drawings by 
Herb Roth. George H. Doran Company. 272 pp. 


Confessions of an Old Priest. By S. D. McCon- 
nell. Macmillan. 124 pp. 


Electricity. By Sydney G. Starling. 
mans, Green and Company. 245 pp. IIL. 


In the series entitled “Science in the Service of 
of Man” this volume on Electricity brings our 
knowledge well up to date, including chapters on 

gases and X-rays and radioactivity. The book is 
addressed to the general reader, and the treatment 
is, as far as possible, non-technical. 


Long- 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD 


The Central American Con- 


Central 
American ference at Washington came 
Harmony 


to an end on February 7 with 
results of the most promising character. 
Secretary Hughes presided at this closing 
session and made an admirable summing up 
of the achievements of the conference. 
Fifteen documents were signed, including 
a general treaty of peace; the establishment 
of an international Central American tri- 
bunal;.a plan for. commissions of inquiry in 
matters of dispute; a free-trade treaty 
signed by Guatemala, Salvador, Honduras, 
and Nicaragua, but not as yet by Costa 


Rica; an agreement for uniform labor laws; 
another relating to the practice of the liberal. 


professions; another relating to the electoral 
system; an agreement on agricultural ex- 
periment stations; a plan for the exchange 
of Central American students; a treaty for 
extraditing criminals; an elaborate arrange- 
ment for permanent commissions on finan- 
_ cial and economic matters; a strict: and 
definite limitation of armaments and war 


preparations, exceedingly interesting and ; 
- important in its details; an agreement au-_ 


' thorizing the United ‘States to delegate 
fifteen citizens to serve in the Central 
American tribunal along with the thirty 
members to be named by the five republics. 
` The two other agreements are merely 
technical. 


Our Second Although the conference could 
Oceanic Canal not settle the boundary dis- 
pute between Guatemala and 

Honduras, these two countries agreed to 
submit the question to the arbitration of 
President Harding, and this was regarded 


as one of the principal achievements of the’ 


conference. These various agreements 
would seem to be paving the way fog an 


The conference afforded an excellent op- 
portunity to consider frankly the plan of 
a ship canal across Central America by the 
Nicaragua route. Treaty arrangements 
were fully concluded with Nicaragua in 
1916; but Costa Rica, Salvador, and Hon- 
duras have some interests at stake that our 
Government would not wish to disregard. 
It would be greatly to the advantage of all 
the Central American States to have Uncle 
Sam begin work in the near future on this 
project; and Secretary Weeks states that 
within a few years the increased demands of 


traffic will. outstrip the facilities of the 


Panama Canal. The Nicaragua route has 
much to commend it, and a decision this 
year in favor of the project would be felici- 
tous in view of the centenary of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. Costa Rica and the United 
States have signed a protocol relating to 
the canal, and there will be no diplomatic 
difficulties of any kind. On February 9, 
President Harding presented the subject 
to a Cabinet meeting, and it was found that 


-the cost of the canal would be too great to 


justify immediate action. Colonel Morrow, 
who is Governor of the Panama Canal zone, ° 
and who has. recently been in New York 


‘and Washington, assures us that within 


ten years, more or less, the Panama Canal 
will not suffice to accommodate the traffic. 

The Nicaragua Canal project should be 
restudied carefully, with a view to beginning 
actual work upon it four or five years hence. 

It will be worth what it costs. 


Unhappy Tt is understood that the 
exco Mexican Government has be- 

gun to provide for paying 

interest on various issues of bonds largely 
held outside of Mexico, in accordance with 
arrangements that have been negotiated 


ultimate federal union of Central America. * between its fiscal authorities and an inter- 
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national committee of bankers. It is 
exceedingly desirable that Mexico should 
at the earliest possible moment resume her 
full diplomatic status through compliance 
with her obligations. The Mexican press 
has recently.made bitter attacks upon the 
United States apropos of the forthcoming 
Pan-American Conference at Santiago, 
Chile, which opens 'on March 23. Mexico 
has. officially declined to send delegates, 
because her present Government has not 
yet: resumed its full standing at Washing- 
ton. It would seem that official Mexico 


is quite too punctilious in Some directions - 


and’ by no means sufficiently punctilious in 
others. :The door to full recognition at 
.Washington ‘is wide open, and Mexico 
can enter without sacrifice or humiliation 
. whenever: she chooses. Meanwhile, Mex- 
ico should by all means have appointed 
delegates for the Santiago Conference. 


Make The presence of Uncle Sam 
a ing s e » 
Prodam engaged in so promising a 


work of peace as a ship canal 
across Central America ought to be of prac- 
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tical value in what will be the difficult 
task of giving effectiveness and permanence 
to the numerous agreements of, 1923, as 
signed at Washington. ‘These treatiés-are 
to a considerable extent a révival of those 
which were made by a former conference 
in 1907 called by President Roosevelt, 
with Secretary Root taking the same prom- 
inent place on the stage as that which Mr. 
Hughes has now been occupying.. Inas- 
much as the Washington Conference:.on 
Naval Armaments and questions affecting 
the Pacific and the Far East. ranks first in 
the achievements of the’ Harding Adminis- 
tration, it is a matter of particular concern 
at Washington to have the results of that 
conférence fully supported. Our own Sen- 
ate ratified. the treaties with reasonable 
promptness, and the British and Japanese 
Governments followed in due time. The 
participation of France and Italy in the 
Conference was not so vital, because these 
two countries had not been engaged in the 
competitive building of battleships along 
with the three great naval powers and also 
because France and Italy are less concerned 
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‘ The conferences of Central American statesmen and diplomats at Washingtqn this winter have had excellent results. 
Boundary quarrels are submitted to arbitration. Uncle Sam is to have fifteen seats in_a grand Central American 


tribunal of forty-five, in which each of the five small en th will have six members, 
e 


with the plans for the Nicaragua interoceanic canal. 


; Costa Rica is now in accord 
Tacna-Arica question submitted to arbitration, the 


Pan-American Conference at Santiago will have an auspicious opening late in March. , 
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© Keystone View 


THE CENTRAL AMERICAN CONFERENCE ENDED LAST MONTH WITH THE SIGNING OF 
A NUMBER OF IMPORTANT TREATIES 


(From left to right in the picture above are: Senor General Don Emiliano Chamorro of Nicaragua; Senor Dr. Don 
Francisco Martinez Suarez, El Salvadore; Secretary of State Hughes; Senor Don Francisco Sanches Latour, Guate- 
mala; and Senor Licenciade Don Alfredo Gonzalez Flores, of Costa Rica) 


with the problems of the Pacific. Never- 
itheless, it has been greatly desired at Wash- 
‘ington that all the Governments whose 
‘delegates had attended the conference and 
‘had joined in drafting and signing the 
itreaties should ratify the results. 


i, 

'. ae On February 7, just one year 
| and France . after the adjournment of the 
' Will Ratify 


“ber of Deputies gave its approval to the 
: treaty for the limitation of naval armament 
by a vote of 266 to 23. All of the other 
Washington treaties were endorsed by 
‘similar majorities. Our Ambassador at 
i Rome, Mr. Richard Washburn Child, who 
had just returned from Lausanne, where he 
“had served as American observer at the 
-conference between the Allies and the Turks 
relating to the Near East, at once visited 
Premier Mussolini and extended congratula- 
‘tions on the acceptance of the Washington 
treaties. On the same date, there came an 
. Associated Press dispatch from “Paris to 
the effect that France will also ratify in the 
immediate future. The treaties have been 
carefully considered by the Foreign Affairs 
Commission of the French Chamber of 
Deputies, and a wholly favôrable report 


has been adopted that is expected to meet , 


with no important opposition. 


Conference, the Italian Cham- - 


The Temporary Jt will be remembered that 
f maugraton for several years Congress 
aws . = . 

committees have been trying 

to frame a permanent immigration policy. 
During the war years, conditions both on 
land and on sea were such that not many 
Europeans could come to the United States. 
On the other hand, the demand for military 
service recalled to Europe several hundred 
thousand unnaturalized foreigners who had 
been at work in this country. When the 
end of the war came, however, it was evi- 
dent that there were millions of people in 
Europe who would like to make their way 
through our ports of entry, and share in 
what they regarded as the prosperous and 
happy conditions of life in the United 
States. Most of these people were from 
Central and Eastern Europe, the largest 
single element of them probably being 
Russian Jews. The public sentiment here 
in favor of restriction was overwhelming. 
Not being prepared to adopt a permanent 
measure, Congress passed the existing 
temporary percentage law, first for a year, 
afterwards voting to extend its terms 
through another year. The plan of this 
measure, as our readers will remember, 
was to take the census of roro for a basis, 
and permit annual quotas of immigrants 
to a maximum of 3 per cent. of the number 


© Harris and Ewing 


HON. HENRY P. FLETCHER, WHO HEADS THE 
AMERICAN DELEGATION TO THE PAN-AMER- 
ICAN CONFERENCE AT SANTIAGO, CHILE 


(Mr. Fletcher, although now Ambassador to Belgium, had 
earlier seen long diplomatic service in Latin American 
countries) 


of foreign-born citizens from different 
countries as disclosed by the census returns. 


The New 


In’ certain details, this law 
Flan of has worked harshly. But as 


iriction haan 
Res = a broad measure of restriction 


it has not lost public support. The quotas 
from the British Isles, the Scandinavian 
countries, and Western Europe in general, 
have not reached the maximum. ‘The less 
desirable classes of immigrants from Cen- 
tral, Southern, and Eastern Europe have 
been effectually limited by the law. The 
existing measure has been extended to 
cover the fiscal year that will end with 
June, 1924. If the advocates of further 
restriction are successful, the new bill pre- 
pared by the House Immigration Com- 
mittee will go into effect much sooner, and 
will supersede the existing system. The 
bill that has been framed, and that its sup- 
porters are endeavoring to pass at once, 
further reduces the annual percentage from 
a given country from the present 3 per 


í : * + 
cent. to` 2 per cent., and instead of using 


` 
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the census of. roro as a basis, the new bill 
goes back to the census of 1890. These 
changes are avowedly to give still greater 
effect to the objects that were sought in the 
existing temporary measure. 


Saloaging In the new bill there are pro- 
the American visions for bringing in mem- 
Stock 5 


bers of families and close rela- 
tives that are much more liberal than those 
of the existing law. It is the general opin- 
ion, especially in the West and South, that 
our American population is growing fast 
enough, and that if we desire to have a 
fairly homogeneous American nationality 
we must build up our own native stock, 
while doing the best we can with inferior 
masses of population that have already been 
admitted but are not yet properly Ameri- 
canized. At the present time, as reported 
only the other day, there are more than 
10,000 people of alien birth in the insane 
asylums of New York State alone, consti- 
tuting a heavy charge. At present about 
half of the foreign-born population of the 
United States is found in New England, New 
York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. The 
other half is distributed all the way across 
the country. During the past year, as the 
Ellis Island records show, the immigrants ` 
landing at New York have been taking 
railroad tickets to the West in much larger 
proportions than in previous years. 


Health and T is no longer possible to deal 
Population intelligently with the problem 
of immigration unless we con- 

sider the new factors controlling population 
tendencies at home and abroad. Ours is 
no longer an empty country, capable of 
providing homes and work for indefinite 
millions of newcomers. We must plan for 
the natural increase’ of our own people. 
Although American families are smaller 
than they were half a century ago, the de- 
cline of the death rate is far more significant 
than that of the birth rate. Particularly 
the death rate of infants is steadily declin- 
ing. Improved health administration had 
brought the death rate of New York City 
down to only a little more than eleven per 
thousand of population in rọ2r. It was 
higher in 1922, but remained less than 
twelve. In 1900, the death rate of the 
entire United States is given as 17.6. 
In rọ20 it had been reduced to 13.1. In 
the middle of the last century death rates 


-were about twice as high as at the present 
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time.. British statistics show that the 
- United Kingdom death rate for 1921 was 
12.1 for males and 11.3 for females, these 
- being the lowest rates on record. The birth 
rate in the United States is now almost 
exactly double the death rate. This would 
mean an addition to our population by. 
natural increase of from ro to 12 per cent. 
‘during the decade from 1920 to 1930. 
- Insurance companies find a marked increase 
in average length of life. These vital 


statistics. and their bearings should not be - 


ignored in a broad study of the immigration 
problem. 


Discovery of An announcement of extraor- 
the Influenza dinary significance was made 
Germ ‘ ; i 
by radio during the evening of 
February 2, and repeated in the newspapers 
- of the country on the following morning. 
It appeared as part of the regular health 
news service of the New York State De- 
‘partment of Health under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Hermann M. Biggs, State 
- Health Commissioner. The speaker, whose 
words were sent broadcast from the power- 
ful radio station at Schenectady, was 
Dr. Simon N. Flexner, Director of the 
‘Rockefeller Institute for Medical Re- 
search. For a long time the bacteriolo- 
gists of the world had been trying in vain to 
-discover the germ that causes influenza. 
Dr. Flexner declares that the minute 
organism has now been identified. This 
disease in a mild form has been widely 
prevalent during the present winter. Influ- 
enza swept the world as a destructive epi- 
demic in 1918. Statistics have been given 
to show that four or five times as many 
-people lost their lives from the influenza 
scourge in 1918 and rọrọ as perished in the 
Great War. ‘This latest triumph of medical 
science is of incalculable importance to 
-the human race. 


res In periods now past, there 
. of Bete have been epidemic scourges 


of smallpox, Asiatic cholera, 
and yellow fever, which wer® more destruc- 
tive of life in particular regions or localities 
‘than the influenza plagues of 1889-90 and 
1918-23. But in view of the vast areas of 
influenza infection it is probable that no 
other disease of an epidemic character has 
-ever been as destructive of human life in 
any given year, or brief periéd, as this last 
-scourge of grippe or influenza. In previous 


wars, typhoid fever was more -fatal tharf. 





r 


DR. SIMON FLEXNER, WHO HAS BEEN FOR 
TWENTY YEARS DIRECTOR OF THE ROCKE- 


‘FELLER INSTITUTE FOR MEDICAL RESEARCH 


(Dr. Flexner, who will be sixty years old on the twenty- 

fifth of the present month of March, has had a profes- 

sional career of great distinction. He was born and 

educated in Louisville, studying afterwards in universi- 

ties at home and abroad, and was a professor in the Johns 

Hopkins and Pennsylvania medical schools before taking 
up his present work) 


bullets. But the medical scientists some 
years ago brought typhoid under control. 
Having detected the typhoid germ, they 
found preventives Just as in an earlier period 
ways had been found to cope with small- 
pox. The nature of Asiatic cholera was 
discovered thirty or forty years ago in the 
laboratories of Dr. Koch, and we no longer 
fear the particular malady of which the 
American people stood most in dread 
through almost all of the last century. Our 
readers are familiar with the wonderful story 
of the discovery of the nature of yellow fever 
and of the means by which the germ is 
transmitted, with the consequence that no 
one on our Southern coasts has any further 
dread of that disease. It is said that 
scientists in Europe have made discoveries 
that may remove typhus from the list of 
dangerous infectious diseases, though our 
information is not as yet definite. It is 
believed. that medical science will eliminate 
other diseases, and thoughtful scientists 
think that life may be considerably extended. 


232 
Influenza Dr, Flexner is at the head of 
Pen „ 20 organization that does not 

make public announcements 
prematurely. Eminent experts of the 


Rockefeller Institute, ten or twelve years 
ago, perfected certain methods in bac- 
terlological research without which this 
latest discovery could hardly have been 
made. The influenza germ now isolated 
is so extremely small that for a Jong time it 
escaped detection. It is found to be present 
always in the earlier stages of all definite 
cases of influenza. The numerous cases of 
bronchitis and pneumonia that follow 
influenza are caused by other germs which 
of themselves would not endanger the lung 
tissue, were it not for conditions produced by 
the bacterium pneumosintes, this being the 
name that the scientists have given to the 
minute organism now brought to light. 
It is true that finding this influenza germ 
is one thing, and finding a remedy for its 
attacks is another. But the isolation of 
the particular bacterium makes it possible 
to experiment directly with methods of 
prevention and cure, and it is quite reason- 
able to expect that some antitoxin or serum 
can be found that will be as efficacious as 
those that now give protection against 
different forms of typhoid. 


Value of Public Health officers like Dr. 
paer Biggs of the State of New 
Research 


York, or Dr. Copeland of New 
York City, would gladly assure the Ameri- 
can public that, quite apart from this latest 
discovery of the influenza germ, the medical 
-research work of the Rockefeller Institute 
had already proved itself of inestimable 
value. Far from superseding public work 
carried on under State or municipal aus- 
pices in hospitals and laboratories, the 
scientific work of such an institute as this 
of which Dr. Flexner is at the head, from 
time to time places valuable knowledge at 
the service of all health boards and medical 
officers throughout the United States and 
foreign countries. Such work not only re- 
quires special facilities, but above all it 
requires the unbroken and absorbed atten- 
tion of men of high training and skill. With- 
out such an endowment as Mr. Rockefeller 
has given to the board that carries on the 
Institute, it would indeed be possible in one 
way or another to make progress in new 
fields of medical knowledge; but there is 
more certainty of continuous and reasona-~ 


bly rapid progress with such a combination ° 
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of conditions as the Rockefeller Institute 
has been enabled to secure through ‘the 
founder’s enlightened generosity. 


A Health Board Very few people in the United 
cag es the States are more than’ faintly 
ations í 

aware of the wide range and 
immense value of the work that has been 
carried on by the International Health 
Board, which is another of the enterprises 
for which the world is indebted to Mr. 
Rockefeller. The Health Board is not 
established with separate funds of its own, 
but is maintained out of the funds of the 
Rockefeller Foundation, this being the name 
of an incorporated agency for broad public 
usefulness that has been endowed by its 
founder with large sums of money. Its 
war work in spheres of medical aid and 
emergency relief was enough to ensure its 
worthy fame. The International Health 
Board for some years has been under the 
direction of Dr. Wickliffe Rose, who was 
formerly at the head of the Peabody College 
for Teachers at Nashville, and who has long 
been esteemed as one of the ablest educa- 
tional administrators of our generation, 


How the Board Considerable parts of this 
Does Its Work country, and most of the 

warmer regions of the earth, 
are to a greater or less extent afflicted with 
a malady commonly known as hookworm. 
Our own island of Porto Rico has a large 
population that is anemic and inefficient 
by reason of this disease. The agents of 
the Health Board, under Dr. Rose’s vigor- 
ous direction, have been securing the co- 
operation of our own States and of many 
foreign Governments in practical measures 
for curing the victims of hookworm and 
preventing its spread. A large work in 
ridding infected districts of prevalent 
malaria is another of the undertakings of 
this board. It is inconceivable that anyone 
who knows the facts and the circumstances 
could imagine that the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion is doing harm rather than good in this 
international ħealth work. It is invariably 
carried on in such a way as to invigorate 
rather than to weaken the functions of the 
official health authorities, 


an 4. , The work done by the Rocke- 
Ghent q feller Foundation in other 

e OS" Selds besides that of public 
health is extensive, and it is all for the good - 
of humanity. The more closely the efforts 
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of this Foundation are studied by those 
who are open-minded, the greater must be 


the admiration felt, not only for the things ` 


undertaken and achieved, but also for the 
spirit shown and the methods pursued. 
Dr. George E. Vincent, who is at the head 
of the Board, came to this position some 


years ago from the presidency of the State © 


University of Minnesota. He had been 
noted in that State and throughout the 
Northwest for his high public spirit and his 
unselfish devotion to the improvement of 
popular education as well as the advance- 
ment of the higher university studies. Dr. 
Vincent and his associates in the manage- 
ment of the Rockefeller Foundation are 
carrying on their work with exactly the 
same regard for the best interests of the 
American people that they would be display- 


ing if they were working with State school . 


systems or in some other public sphere, as 
indeed several if not all of them have 
worked heretofore. 


-The General One of the most munificently 
sori endowed of the several agen- 
cies for public welfare that 
Mr. Rockefeller has established is the Gen- 
eral Education Board. Its active work is 
carried on by salaried officers who are at 
once broad in sympathy and experience and 
expert in educational affairs. The Board 
itself is made up of men who are well 
qualified and are known to the public. One 
of the most useful of them through many 
long years was the late Ambassador Page. 
President Eliot of Harvard served actively 
for a good many years, and President Angell 
of Yale is now a member, as are Presidents 
Alderman of Virginia and Judson of 
Chicago. This Board during the past two 
or three years has been enabled to con- 
tribute large sums to help numerous insti- 
tutions increase the pay of teachers. It 
has also recently undertaken to improve 
. the standards of medical education by gifts 
along the lines of a national program. It 
has rendered various timely services to the 
cause of education in the Sothern States, 
having the welfare of both races constantly 
in mind. 


The Indiana This Board has codperated 
cae very extensively in many ways 


i with official educational au- 
thorities. For example, it kas aided in 
promoting the establishment of high schools 


throughout the South, and it has done a ° 





© Underwood and Underwood 
DR. GEORGE E. VINCENT, PRESIDENT OF THE 
ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION 


(Dr. Vincent, who was born in Illinois fifty-nine years 

ago this month, has had a distinguished educational 

career. He came to New York from the presidency of 

the University of Minnesota, Previous to 1911 he had 

for a long time been one of the principal officers of the 
University of Chicago) 


great deal to improve elementary schools 
for negroes by encouraging the better train- 
ing of teachers and by providing for, com- 
petent supervision. It has: made educa- 
tional surveys at the request of various 
State and local governments. The latest 
of these surveys is that of the schools of 
the State of Indiana. This was conducted 
at the particular request of a State Com- 
mission that had been authorized by the 
legislature to procure such an investigation. 
The Indiana report does not hesitate to 
point out defects in the State school system, 
and the public authorities in Indiana have 
accepted the faithful, honest, and intelligent 
work shown in this survey with an equally 
frank recognition of its value. 


The Carnegie The educational and philan- 
Endowments thropic boards endowed ' by 
Mr. Rockefeller and com- 
monly known as “Foundations” by no 
means stand alone in the category of com- 
paratively new philanthropic “trusts.” 
Most of the residue of Andrew Carnegie’s 
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DR. HENRY 8. PRITCHETT, PRESIDENT OF THE 

CARNEGIE FOUNDATION FOR THE ADVANCE- 

MENT OF TEACHING AND ACTING PRESIDENT 
OF THE CARNEGIE CORPORATION : 


` (Dr. Pritchett, who was born in Missouri, holds degrees 
from many. universities. He attained eminence as an 
astronomer and became superintendent of the United 
States Coast and Geodetic Survey. He was president 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology for six 
years before taking up his present work with the Carnegie 
boards in 1906) 
fortune was bestowed in the form of endow- 
ments to four or five such establishments, 
following his large gifts to cities for public 
- libraries, and certain other forms of philan- 
thropy. A great Carnegie endowment of 
an educational nature is centered in Pitts- 
burgh. Another, which promotes scientific 
inquiry and knowledge at large, has its 
headquarters at Washington. A third, the 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing, is carried on with offices in the City of 
New York. The largest in its endowment 
and the most general in its scope is known 
as the Carnegie Corporation. For many 
years the head of the Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching has been Dr. 
Henry S. Pritchett, who was in earlier years 
President of the Washington University at 
St. Louis and afterwards of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. It would 
-be hard to conceive of anybody more truly 


devoted to the public welfare by habit of ° 
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mind; by natural sympathy, and by- the 
courageous facing of ‘truth than is this 
eminent educator, scientist and publicist. 
Dr. Pritchett The particular board which he 
s P on Out heads was founded expressly 
ome Difficulties : : pgh 
to provide pensions for retiring 
teachers who had given long and useful 
service. But Dr. Pritchett has also made 
this board an agency through which to 
help the country improve its standards. 
Some years ago Dr. Pritchett initiated a 
study of medical education which has been 
followed by beneficial results of an almost 
revolutionary character. The report was 
made by Dr. Abraham Flexner, now of the 
General Education Board. More recently, 
Dr. Pritchett has been investigating legal 
education, and the administration of justice. 
He has been serving temporarily as director- 
in-chief of the work. of the Carnegie Cor- 
poration, Dr. Angell having left that post to 
become President of Yale. Dr. Pritchett 
is always frank and out-spoken; and several 
weeks ago he made a report on the activities 
of the Carnegie Corporation which showed 
the public that it is no easy matter to give 
away large sums of money with the cer- 
tainty that more good than barm is to 
result. It would be unfortunate indeed, if 
the men responsible for these great endow- 
ments were bumptious or cocksure. They 
must have broad intelligence, and must be 
free from selfishness or arrogance. They 
must take their work seriously and at times 
anxiously in order to make it harmonize 
with all that is best in a forward moving 
democracy. 


Money Wanted Jt is quite true, as Dr. Pritch- 
ra Fito ett shows, that the pressure 

: of appeals for money to which 

the Carnegie, Rockefeller, and other founda- 
tions are subjected seems almost over- 
whelming at times. Yet experience has 
already shown that it is quite possible to 
choose fields of undoubted usefulness that 
will so fully tax the relatively limited re- 
sources of tlfese boards that most .of the 
applications can be gracefully declined, all 
in the day’s work through an efficient 
office force. In recent years our colleges 
and universities have been developing and 
maturing at an astonishing rate. Students 
have multiplied, and methods of instruction 
require labofatories, libraries, and. facilities 
faremore costly than those of a generation 
or two ago. Since the great Foundations 
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have been particularly sympathetic towards 
the progress of higher education, it is nat- 
ural that the college presidents should dis- 
close all their needs to such wise and helpful 
„authorities as the officers of the boards 
endowed by Rockefeller, Carnegie, Mrs. 
-Russell Sage, the Milbank family, and 
- others. It does not follow, however, that 
the college presidents have become mere 
beggars and money-raisers. Never have we 
had so many college presidents who were 
good scholars, public-spirited citizens and 
real educational leaders, as we have to-day. 
Colleges are worth while; and to support 
them well is to contribute to the nation’s 
best interests. 


Freedom to Dr. Pritchett’s remarks last 

Teach and = month led to much comment 
Speak r 

in the press, and gave oppor- 

tunity for’ dire warnings of individual 


critics, most of whom are exceedingly ill- 
‘informed. A dozen years ago many good 
people were afraid that Rockefeller money, 
for example, would affect the independence 
of teaching in institutions which had ac- 
cepted gifts from the General Education 
Board. Nothing of the kind has happened. 
Others at that time feared lest the spirit of 
financial self-help should be impaired. Ex- 
actly the contrary has in every case been 
demonstrated. These Board gifts have 
always been fractional and contingent. 
Their express purpose has been to encourage 
and stimulate independence and self-help. 
They have helped the colleges build up the 
support of their own constituencies. It is 
never the so-called “New York Founda- 
tions”? that have interfered with freedom 
of teaching or of speaking in given institu- 
tions. It has always been the attitude or 
influence of some local donor of funds, or 
some self-opinionated trustee, or some arbi- 
trary college official, that has provoked dis- 
cord. The method of the Foundations has 
been such as to help institutions to get out 
of petty ruts and local subserviencies, and 
to broaden and strengthen their own natural 
support. All that the Foundations have 
given to these institutions in recent years 
has been but a fraction of the total sums 
raised, perhaps fifteen per cent., certainly 
not more. It is the eighty-five per cent. that 
controls the institutions; ‘not the fifteen 
percent. But the conditional gifts have been 
accompanied with good advice—always ac- 


‘cepted—relating to correct accounting-and , 


- proper custody of trust funds. 
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Some of our Western States 
are now spending as much as 
forty per cent. of all the public 
revenues accruing to the State, cities, coun- 
ties, villages, and smaller districts for pur- 
poses -of. education. In comparison, the 
incomes of the Foundations seem almost 
trivial. Intelligent leaders in these States 
are almost invariably glad to avail them- 
selves of advice from expert bodies like the 
Foundations, which are wholly disinter- 
ested. Their helpfulness is not chiefly 
pecuniary. Itis quite true that money put 
in the hands of ‘boards for purposes of public 
usefulness might at times be misapplied. 
It is, however, quite obvious to thoughtful 
people that aggregations of wealth that are 
not set apart for public service might at 
times perpetrate infinitely greater mischief. 
Nobody has ever found these philanthropic 
boards contributing directly or indirectly a 
single penny for influencing elections or con- 
trolling legislation. It is topsy-turvy think- 
ing that worries about the mischiefs of 
philanthropic corporations, in an era of 
capitalistic activity that needs the leavening 
ingredient of philanthropy. l 


Topsy-turvy 
Thinking 


Publicatd This is a country which ex- 
A hone hibits at the same time two 
very striking lines of develop- 

ment. On the one hand we see the rapid 


growth of public functions. We have a 
democracy that chooses to expand educa- 
tional work, health work, and various other 
community services through governmental 
agencies. Elsewhere in this number we 
are reviewing the immediate activities of a 
number of the Middle Western States. In 
every one of these States the Governors 
point out in their messages the enormous 
growth of public expenditure, as compared 
with the increase of population. ‘There are 
real services for social good that private 
beneficence can perform; but there is not 
the slightest danger that these can ever 
overshadow the public activities, or unduly 
influence them. - While we. see the remark- 
able development of public functions— 
government activities relating to health, 
education, housing, labor. conditions, and 
so on—we are also witnessing a stupendous 
growth of the privately directed capitalistic 
agencies for economic production and dis- 
tribution. We see steel companies amal- 
gamating in rivalry with the United States 
Steel Corporation. We see a tendency to 
regroup railroad systems. We find the 
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automobile industry assuming vast propor- 
tions. We see labor unions pooling the 
savings of their members to establish large 
banks. We see farmers encouraged by 
new legislation to form great marketing 
corporations exempt from the anti-trust 
laws. 


Business The tendency is away from 
ponora autocracy in these business 
isappearing 


enterprises; and we may ex- 
pect in the future to see ever-increasing 
numbers of shareholders, with representa- 
tive boards of trustees, and with executive 
officers holding their places by reason of 
efficiency. ‘The old-time railroad “ barons,” 
who were expected to amass large fortunes, 
have for the most part disappeared. Rail- 
road presidents to-day are experts, who 
have grown up in the business. We see 
a similar tendency in other lines of indus- 
try, with marked exceptions like Henry 
Ford. Our existing systems of taxation are 
tending to break down large fortunes with 
a rapidity greater than the most extreme 
Socialists were urging only a few decades 
ago. Surtaxes on incomes and inheritance 
taxes will so operate, along with very high 
wages, as to eliminate the extremely large 
individual capitalist in the near future, with 
a few exceptions perhaps to prove the rule. 


Workers Must But since everybody would 
ee be swiftly impoverished if 
capitalists 

capital were not available to 

perform its functions, it is evident that a 
great number of small shareholders must 
by saving and thrift contribute to provide 
the means for maintaining industry. In 
due time the spirit of ruthlessness and con- 
fiscation will disappear from our taxing 
systems: not to help individuals amass 
large fortunes, but to protect the country it- 
self from the impoverishment that would 
come with the sapping of capitalistic 
energy. Meanwhile it is wholly for the 
public welfare, under the conditions of our 
age, that particular great fortunes like 
those to which we have already alluded, 
should have their earning power devoted 
under wise direction to the elimination of 
disease and the diffusion of scientific 


knowledge. 
Parong Our article presenting a sum- 
gt: j = mary of Governors’ messages 


and State activities in certain 
- States of the Upper Mississippi Valley in the ° 
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present issue shows that taxation and ex- 
penditure are the leading topics every- 
where. Several of those States already have 
income taxes, and several others are pro- 
posing to adopt them. It should be noted, 
however, that Ohio and Michigan last 
November each rejected at the polls a pro- 
posal to levy a State income tax. Every-- 
where the determination is to cut down 
public expenditure. Undoubtedly. public 
services of all kinds are carried on too 
expensively. There are too many office- 
holders, and there is much duplication of 
functions. Several of the Western States 
are realizing that money could be saved if 
county and local officials were made to.do 
many things that the States have been 
carrying on through centralized agencies. 
We are only at the beginning of what must 
be a long process, with hard fighting against 
politicians, to stop waste and to put the 
business of government, both general and 
local, upon an economical basis. If our 
officials were better trained, we could dis- 
pense with about half of the present num- 
ber without impairment of results. 


Are The-so-called “radicalism” of 
„Farmers = the West as exhibited in 
Radical”? 


recent political movements 
shows nothing of a very novel or exciting 
kind when submitted to analysis. Ameri- 
can agriculture is the principal stronghold 
of the doctrines of private property, demo- 
cratic equality, and the family unit, that 
are at the base of our institutions. When 
farmers use the ballot to promote certain 
objects, they regard themselves as con- 
tending for the things most essential to 
American stability. There is nothing 
“radical” in the national and State meas- 
ures recently adopted for supplying agri- 
culture with improved credit systems. . We 
are merely following the rest of the world 
in these respects. As for coöperation in 
buying and selling, nothing could be more 
conservative in its principles. The agri- 
cultural States of the West are now so 
keenly interésted in men and measures 
that they like to act directly, rather than 
through intermediaries. Thus in several of 
the States the question of nominating candi- 
dates in primary elections has been resub- 
mitted to popular vote and everywhere the 
primary system has been overwhelmingly 
endorsed. If a Republican State conven- 
tion had been making nominations in 
Towa last year, it is hardly likely that 
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Mr. Brookhart would have been nominated; 
nor would Mr. Frazier have been nominated 
in a Republican convention controlled by 
the friends of Governor Nestos in North 
Dakota. But the voters are determined to 
keep the primary system, even though its 
results may sometimes be a little freakish. 


Primaries and The maintenance of the pri- 
lh maries is a matter of interest 
ore to politicians just now because 
they are all looking forward to the presi- 
dential election of next year, with Senators 
also to be chosen in thirty-two States, 
and Representatives from 
every congressional dis- 
trict. It is probable that 
at least half- of the dele- 
gates, and probably a con- 
siderably - larger propor- 
- tion, will go to the national 
convention with mandates 
from States holding presi- 
dential primaries. That 
President Harding will 
be renominated is now the 
general opinion of Re- 
publicans. He will have 
completed just half of his 
term of office on the fourth 
day of March. If heshould 
go personally into the 
political arena, using the 
prestige and power of his 
office to secure delegates, 
_he might indeed capture 
the convention; but he 
would almost certainly lose 
the election. The lesson 
of rg12 ought to serve the Republican party- 
for at least half a century. Whether or- 
not the Republicans want Mr. Harding as 
their candidate in 1924 will be disclosed 
by the primaries in the great States that 
gave Mr. Harding his splendid majorities 
in I920. 


© Harris and Ewing 


ARTHUR CAPPER 


Harding for a Tt would seem altogether likely 
oe that the Republican voters 
would much rather go into 

the election of 1924 with President Harding 
at the head of the ticket than to try the 
experiment of winning with some other 
candidate. It would of course be a dif- 
ferent matter if Mr. Harding should for 


one reason or another decline to be a candi- 


date. The West was greatly offended* by 
the drastic deflation methods decided upon 





(United States Senator from Kansas) 
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after the war by the Federal Reserve Board. 
But this policy, which affected farm prices 
so disastrously, cannot be attributed to 
President Harding. On the other hand, 
the revival of the War Finance Corporation 
for the purpose of meeting the agricultural 
crisis has been one of the great measures 
for which the present Administration may 
be regarded as deserving of praise: The 
Capper bill, which was on its passage last 
month, with virtually unanimous approval, 
extends the functions of the War Finance 
Corporation through the remainder of the 
year 1923. Mr. Harding will not fail to 
have made the West under- 
stand, by this time next 
year, that his Adminis- 
tration has done its best 
to restore normal prosper- 
ity to all parts of the coun- 
try, and especially to the 
regions most distinctively 
agricultural. 


ge The Capper bill 
of ine ` i 
Capper Bill itself provides 


in a thorough- 
going fashion for expand- 
ing the functions of the 
Federal Reserve banks by 
authorizing them to redis- 
count agricultural paper 
having a nine months’ 
maturity. The bill pro- 
vides various ways by 
which money may be 
borrowed. Thus agricul- 
tural codperative societies 
may borrow on storage 
receipts. Mr. Eugene Meyer, Jr., head 
of the War Finance Corporation, in a 
recent statement strongly endorsing the 
Capper bill, shows that present condi- 
tions do not justify an attempt to ex- 
tend credit to European purchasers of 
American products. “As a matter of fact, 
Europe, though not buying nearly as much 
as in the war period, is taking far more of 
-American cereals, meat, and dairy products 
than at any time previous to rọr4. Europe, 
however, is now buying from hand to 
mouth, so to speak, and Mr. Meyer shows 
that the credits needed are such as will 
enable the American producer to hold his 
wheat or his cotton in storage here, so that 
Europe may buy gradually through an 


«entire year following harvest. In former 


times, it was the European habit „to take | 
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AMERICAN AND ENGLISH FINANCIERS WHO HAD PART IN THE ADJUSTMENT OF THE BRITISH 
DEBT TO THE UNITED STATES 
(Left to right: Mr. Eliot Wadsworth, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury; Secretary Mellon; the Rt. Hon. Stanley 


Baldwin, British Chancellor of the Exchequer; Montagu C. 


Norman, Governor of the Bank of England; and Sir 


Auckland Geddes, British Ambassador at Washington) 


most of the year’s supply of cotton or of 
grain in the first half year. But now 
purchases are spread somewhat evenly 
over the twelve months following a given 
harvest. 


Making the By the time we reach the 
nunai a presidential election it will 


be more evident throughout 
the country that this Administration has 
coöperated with notable energy and ability 
in all efforts to maintain the solvency of 
agriculture. It is true that the budget 
system at Washington was not adopted as 
a partisan measure. But its success de- 
pends upon the manner in which the Presi- 
dent and his associates make use of that 
system to save public money. President 
Harding selected General Dawes of Chicago 
to initiate the system, and gave him full 
support. A large deficit for the current 
fiscal year seemed to be inevitable, but it 
has now almost disappeared by reason on 
the one hand of further economies in ex- 
penditure and on the other hand of success- 
ful efforts to collect income taxes and other 
revenues. As election time approaches, 
this seemingly skillful management of 
public business will have its due effect. 
The handling of the public debt has in- 
volved some enormous Treasury operations, 
which Secretary Mellon and his assistants 


would seem to have been conducting in 
such a way as to have won the approval 
and the confidence of everyone who is com- 
petent to form an opinion. 


Adjustment While Congress had preferred 
B of the to create a Debt Commission 
ritish Debt. : i 

instead of placing the entire 
responsibility upon the Treasury Depart- 
ment for negotiating about foreign debts, 
it is, after all, the Secretary of the Treasury 
who holds the leading place in the Commis- 
sion, even as he was credited with having 
initiated the refunding law. On February 7, 
President Harding appeared before Con- 
gress in order to ask for changes in the law 
that would bring it into accord with the 
terms recently proposed by the commission 
in its conference with the British Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. Mr. Stanley Baldwin 
had made a brief stay, and had returned to . 
London to consult the Prime Minister and 
the Cabinet. ° There resulted a prompt ac- 
ceptance of the American terms. The 
original loan and the accumulated interest 
stand as the principal sum, and the only 
real question at issue had to do with the 
interest rate. In a later paragraph we are 
explaining the settlement in detail. At 
this point weare merely disposed to remark 
theeadjustment is an affair of profound im-, 
portance in its bearings upon international 
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affairs. Its successful conclusion cannot 


fail to have a large place in making: up the’ 
favorable side of: the Administration’s: 
record. Loss 


Other Points ` We have frequently remarked 
Hor es j in these pages that the coun- 
try adapts itself readily to 
most of the schedules of a new tariff, and 
that: business men are likely to be more 
bothered by tariff uncertainties than by 
rates that are either too high or too low. 
The new tariff, however great its defects 
may. prove to be, went into effect very 
smoothly; .and it has resulted thus far in 
yielding a considerably larger revenue 
than had been expected. Within the coming 
year it is not unlikely that we shall see some 
attempts to give effect to the new provision 
under which the President may alter a given 
rate on advice of the Tariff Commission. 
While the veto of the bonus bill was a 
disappointment in certain quarters, it 
would be hard to prove that Mr. Harding 
had not gained in political prestige by 
opposing a bonus bill which lacked pro- 
visions for raising the necessary funds. 


Prospective Jt is obvious that the Repub- 
rahe licans in the next campaign 
will have to stand upon the 
record of the Harding Administration, 


while the Democrats will have to assume the 
rôle of critics. In 1920, Mr. Cox had to 
shoulder the task of upholding the achieve- 
ments of an outgoing Democratic Adminis- 
tration with which he had not been in 
complete accord. The Democrats next year 
are not likely to have a harmonious con- 
vention. Western and Southern Democrats 
are largely dry in their principles, and will 
‘stand by prohibition. Thus Charles W. 
Bryan, the new Democratic Governor of 
Nebraska, is as staunch for prohibition 
enforcement as is Mr. Pinchot, the new 
Republican Governor of Pennsylvania. The 
Wets will find it no children’s play to win 
control of the Democratic convention, but 
‘they will doubtless make the effort. It is 
reported that Senator Underwood will be 
brought forward by his friends as a presi- 
dential candidate, and that Mr. McAdoo 
and Mr. Cox will be supported in the 
primaries. If there are standpat and radical 
wings of the Republican party, it is quite 
as true that the Democratic party has its 
factions. The Tammany forces, with many 
friends elsewhere, are said to be planning to 


‘and Vice-President. 


- gressional districts. 
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nominate Governor Al Smith for President. 
.A movement is regarded as’ well-under way 


to secure the nomination for Mr. Henry 
Ford.. There will probably be at least half 
a dozen “favorite sons” brought forward 
by particular States. 


Constitutional A Senate Committee has re- 
paca ported favorably upon a pro- 
osed amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States to do 
away with the Electoral College and to 
provide for the direct election of President 
It is also proposed 
that every new Congress should meet in 
January following its election in November. 
This year, for instance—since President 
Harding does not intend to call a special 
session — the “House of Representatives 
chosen last November will not meet until 
the first Monday in December, thirteen 
months after election. There is more to be 
said in favor of the desired change of dates 
than against it. The electoral college, if 
retained, ought not to be chosen as now 
by State-wide vote, but rather by con- 
The presidency is too 
important to be determined by the fact 
that a handful of votes in a single neigh- 
borhood of New York State may determine 
the result, as in the Blaine-Cleveland con- 
test of 1884 and the Clay-Polk election of 
1844. In the Wilson-Hughes competition 
of 1916, the country waited breathlessly for 
a day or two because the whole result was 
turning upon the count in remote parts of 
California. 


“Hold-overs” Nothing fundamental is in- 
i Lame volved in proposals to modern- 
ucks : . 

ize electoral mechanisms. 

Choice of electors by congressional dis- 
tricts would not require an amendment, 
but could be brought about by congres- 
sional or State action. The average man 
has always deprecated what he regards as 


‘the obsolete mechanism known as the 


Electoral College. An amendment to 
abolish it, if submitted to the direct vote of 
the people of the States, would probably 
carry. It has been argued that if Lincoln 
could have been inaugurated soon after his 
election in November, 1860, and if the new 
Congress could have assembled at the 
same time, the Civil War might have been 
wholly averted. It was during those last 


, decisive four months of Buchanan’s dis- 


credited administration that the secession _ 
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movernent gained its headway. This of 
course lies in the realm of historical specu- 
lation; but it-is worth considering. Fur- 
thermore, when a President is running for 
reélection and is décisively beaten at the 
polls, it is particularly distasteful to the 
country to have him linger on in office 
through an entire legislative winter. . The 
same remark applies to “lame ducks” in 
Congress. Mr. McKinley and Mr. Roope- 
velt, having been strongly endorsed at the 
end of their first terms, held over with 
popular support; but Mr, Cleveland and 
Mr. Taft continued in office through a 
legislative term after they had gone to the 
country on their records and had been 
rejected. 


How to Decide Another amendment that has 
P abe been introduced, though not 
” yet reported out of committee, 

has Senator Fess of Ohio for its sponsor. 
The Constitution provides that in case of 
the death or disability of the President the 
Vice-President shall assume the duties of 
the office. This is clear enough in case of 
death; and five Vice-Presidents have thus 
come into the White House. But the ques- 
tion of disability remains open. Impeach- 
ment is not a proper proceeding, except for 
malfeasance. 
are so important and so vital to the welfare 
of the country that it is essential to have a 
President in sound physical and mental 
condition. It'is quite as important that 
the President should be capable as that a 
general commanding in the field should be 
in fit condition. It was because of this self- 
evident fact that the original constitution- 
makers authorized the Vice-President to 
assume the duties in case of “disability.” 
Unfortunately, they did not provide a way 
to reach a prompt decision in a given case. 
- If President Grant’s long and painful ill- 
ness had occurred while he was in the 
. presidency rather than in a subsequent 
year, this would have been a case of dis- 
ability. Doutbless Senator Fess had Presi- 
dent Wilson’s case in mind. He proposes 
that the Supreme Court shall determine in a 
given case, at the request of Congress. This 
may not be the best way to deal with the 
question, but some way ought to be provided. 


"Amending the The Judiciary Committee of 

Amendment the Senate held hearings last 
Clause 

month upon a 

amendment to the Constitution that has 


Yet the duties of the office - 


proposed e 
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been sponsored by Senator Wadsworth of 
New York. The chief supporters of this 
amendment come from the ranks of those 
who were strongly opposed to the prohibi- 
tion and woman-suffrage amendments, and - 
who believe that these changes in the 
organic law were not truly in accord with 
popular sentiment. The existing method 
Is to pass a proposed amendment through 
the two houses of Congress by two-thirds 
majorities, and then submit it to State 
legislatures. When as many as thirty-six’ 
of the forty-eight legislatures have ap- 
proved, the amendment becomes a part of 
the Constitution. It is held by Mr. Wads- 
worth and his supporters that undue pres- 
sure can be brought to bear upon legislators 
and by one device or another, and that there 
should be sufficient delay to allow the legis- 
Jatures to hear from the voters. A better 
plan than Mr. Wadsworth’s is that which 
would require each proposed amendment 
to be submitted directly to popular referen- 
dum in the States. Mr. Wadsworth’s plan 
allows for such a referendum, but does not 
require it. Meanwhile, the States are 
already at liberty to do exactly as’ the 
Senator wishes, and are likely to move in 
that direction without any Constitutional 
changes. 


Several Other Since national lesislation regu- 
P lating child labor has been 
s made invalid by decision of the 
Supreme Court, there is a movement on 
foot to amend the Constitution, with full- 
endorsement of the Harding Administra- _ 
tion. A proposed amendment that ought 
to be adopted unanimously would authorize 
the President to veto single items in appro-- 
priation bills. Many of our States now 
give such a power to their Governors. Last 
month a so-called “pork barrel’ item 
amounting to many millions of dollars was `, 
added by Congressional committees to the 
“Rivers and Harbors” portion of the Army 
Appropriation bill. This was in total dis- 
regard of the careful and proper program 
submitted by the President in the Budget. 
As things now stand, the President would 
have to veto the entire Army Appropriation 
bill, or else submit to what he regards as an 
improper log-rolling scheme. Many other 
proposals have recently been brought for- 
ward in Coggress for changes in the Con- 
stitution. The one that is most prominent 
be@ause of official prestige is that which 
would subject all Government bonds, 
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whether national, State, or local, to ordinary 
taxation like railroad bonds or other securi- 
ties. There are goodargumentson bothsides. 


When the Constitution was 
made, it was considered that 
the sovereignty of the nation 
would be improperly affected if States could 
tax bonds issued by the Federal Govern- 
ment. in like manner, the States were 
unwilling to have their sovereignty im- 
paired by allowing their securities, or those 
ef their sub-divisions, to be subjected to 
national taxation or to taxation in other 
States. It was the consensus of opinion, 
through long experience, that the govern- 
ments themselves, rather than investors, 
were chiefly benefited by these provisos. 
No serious dissent from this view was ever 
entertained, until we adopted the plan of 
taxing incomes in such a way as to impose 
progressively heavy surtaxes. 


Tax-exempt 
Securities 


` “Tax-exempis” The pressure for this proposed 
and Investors amendment came first from 

the Treasury Department; and 
President Harding supports it, in accord 
with the demand of Secretary Mellon. 
The Treasury a few months ago was facing 
the prospect of a deficit of about $600,co0,- 
ooo in the operations of the fiscal year that 
will end four months hence. The higher 
brackets of the income tax law, under 
which the Government takes just about 
half of the taxable income of individual 
taxpayers, have not been as productive 
as Treasury officials had expected. One 
reason for this condition was found in the 
large investments that were being made in 
State and municipal bonds. With so 
ready a market for their securities, many 
' States, counties, and cities were borrowing 
money at much lower rates than a year or 
two ago. The diversion of the investment 
- Capital of the more wealthy classes to tax- 
exempt bonds was causing transportation 
and industrial concerns to pay higher rates 
on the money they were borrowing. The 
smaller investors, who are not much 
affected by surtaxes, have thus had the 
opportunity to buy. good securities on the 
basis of a relatively high interest yield. 
The opportunity has been exceedingly 
favorable, therefore, for a great increase 
in the number of holders of stocks and bonds 
of public utility companies afid like con- 
cerns. This is desirable from various 
standpoints. Opportunity to invest in 
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HON. JAMES W. WADSWORTH, JR., UNITED 
STATES SENATOR FROM NEW YORK 


(Mr. Wadsworth, who is serving his second term in the 

Senate, comes of a Western New York family long 

prominent in politics and affairs, and is recognized in the 

Senate as an authority upon military questions, agricul- 
ture, and economic subjects) 


good bonds and stocks that give twice 
as high yields. as savings-bank deposits 
promotes thrift and helps to convert wage- 
earners and people on fixed salary into 
investors and capitalists. 


Many billions of dollars in tax- 
exempt securities are already 
outstanding. Obviously, the 
market for them will find its natural level. 
If wealthy investors could make ; their 
money earn 10 or 12 per cent. in fairly good 
commercial investments, they might better 
afford to give Uncle Sam 40 or 50 per cent.ob 
this yield than to invest in tax-exempt 
bonds at prices which would yield them a 
net interest of from 3 to 4 per cent: It 
would seem, when a close analysis is made, 
that the principal result of removing the 
tax-exempt privileges from State and mu- 
nicipal bonds would merely be to divert 
money from local to national uses. That is 
to say, States, counties, cities, school- 
boards, and road districts would have to 
pay about the same rates of interest as are 


Who Gets 
the Benefit 
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-= How Markets FOr a time, certainly, the 


The iun, _ United States Treasury would 


eee derive some benefit, although 
not so great perhaps as is expected. It is 
fully agreed that exempt bonds now out- 
standing would keep their privileged status. 
These would at once command a higher 
premium in the market; and the present 
small holders of such bonds would sell them 
to the wealthier class of investors, while 
they themselves would reinvest their money 
in the new State and municipal bonds 
issued at much higher rates because no 
_ longer possessing the tax-exempt character. 
With the favorable turn in the Treasury 
situation at Washington now visible, it 
would seem likely enough that there will be 


q 
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_ less urgency and more deliberation in this 

tter of taxing public securities. The 
ld States-rights scruple about rival sover- 
enties is of course unimportant. There is, 
indeed, no compelling objection fo the 
amendment as Secretary Mellon proposes it. 
We are merely asking whether the law of 
supply and demand, affecting interest rates 
and the market prices of securities, will not 
sufficiently regulate the situation, even 
without an amendment. 











Numerous 


A vote was reached on this 
ig particular proposal in the 


House of Representatives on 
January 23. The votes of 223 members 
supported Secretary Mellon’s idea and ror 
-votes were cast against the proposed change. 
Only five votes more than the requisite 
two-thirds were thus secured. It is not 
clear as yet how the Senate will act. Alto- 
gether, more than a hundred proposals for 
amendments to the Constitution of the 
United States have been formally intro- 
duced in the present Congress. Two of 
them would modify prohibition; one would 
make the term of Congressmen four years 
fnstead of two; one would base apportion- 
ment for Presidential electors on votes 
actually cast rather than on State popula- 
tion. Others deal with divorce, polygamy, 
sectarian use of public funds, and citizen- 
ship of American-born children of Oriental 
parents, Still others relate to the war 
power, the tariff, the ratification of treaties, 
the enfranchisement of the District of Co- 
lumbia, regulation of coal and oil, and the 


_ fixing of tariff rates. One proposal calls for 
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greater unanimity. of Supreme Court judges 
if laws are to be invalidated. — 


Agreement On February 2, the American 
hive be Debt Funding Commission 
ritish Debt r : 

reached an agreement with Sir 
Auckland Geddes, representing the British 
Government, on terms for refunding the 
British wartime obligations to the United 
States. The original principal of this debt 
was approximately $4,075,000,000. Interest 
had been accruing at the rate of 4% per 
cent. and amounted to approximately $630,- 
000,000. Great Britain had paid in 1922 
about $100,000,000 on account, so that the 
final figure of debt at the moment of the 
agreement was $4,604,128,085.74. It was 
proposed that there should be paid in cash 
$4,128,085.74, leaving $4,600,000,000 as the 
final principal sum to be dealt with. This, 
then, will be the total amount of British 
Government bonds to be issued to the 
United States Government at par. The Debt 
Commission submitted its report to Presi- 
dent Harding, and on February 7 he ap- 
peared in person before a joint session of 
Congress and made a strong plea for early 
and favorable action on this proposal to put 
in orderly form Great Britain’s debt to us. 


The Terms ~The agreement provides that 
the British bonds delivered to 
us shall run for sixty-two 
years, with annual instalments of sinking 
fund payments that begin with $23,000,000 
and increase during the life of the bonds 
until, in the sixty-second year, the instal- 
ment is to be $175,000,000, these payments 
on account of principal being arranged so 
that their aggregate will exactly equal the 
total debt—$4,600,000,000. The British 
Government has the option of making 
additional payments on account of the 
principal; of deferring one-half the interest 
during the first five years, simply adding 
any amount so deferred to the principal and 
of making any payments of either interest - 
or principal in United States Government 
bonds issueceafter April 6, 1917. The rate of 
interest is to be 3 per cent. for the first ten 
years, and 3% per cent. thereafter. The 
rate of interest was, of course, the crux of 
the negotiations for the settlement of the 
debt. The arrangement finally accepted was 
the one suggested by the American Debt 
Commission. The British Commissioners 
had hoped for an interest charge as low as 
214 per cent., or not more than 3 per cent. 


0 
Settlement 
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General The negotiations between the 
Approval of United States and Great Brit- 
the Transaction ~. R ; 
: ain on-this large transaction 
were conducted with promptness and in a 
straightforward manner, and reached a work- 
manlike conclusion that. has been accepted 
as fair. The manner of the negotiations and 
the result arrived at both impressed favor- 
ably a world which had become weary with 
international conferences long drawn out, 
acrimonious and productive of little except 
new complications. In the general atmos- 
phere of approval and relief, the House of 
Representatives quickly acted affirmatively 
on the bill introduced to carry out President 
Harding’s plan for legislative sanction for 
the arrangement. An amendment provided 
that the debts to the United States from 
other countries might be funded on similar 
and not more favorable terms. 


Criticisms The comparatively small op- 
i pane position to the plan that de- 
A onire eloped centered on the rate of 
interest on the proposed new British bonds 
—3 per cent. for ten years, and thereafter 
3% per cent. Some critics pointed out that 
since the United States Government was 
paying 414 per cent. on the bonds sold to 
furnish the money turned over to Great 
Britain during the war, the settlement now 
reached might mean virtually the present 
of a great sum of money, perhaps a billion 
dollars, to our debtors. Such a view, how- 
ever, neglects to take into account the prob- 
able economic developments of the next 
half century. It is true that this money is 
now costing the American Government 414 
per cent. and that during the next ten years 
the British Government will only pay 3 per 
cent.; but it is also true that when the Liber- 
ty Bonds mature it is altogether probable 
that they will be refunded at a rate sub- 
stantially lower than 414 per cent. There 
have been periods within the present genera- 
tion when the United States was able to 
borrow very large sums of money at much 
less than 314 per cent. and few economists 
and financiers would deny the probability 
that such periods will come again before 
sixty-two more years have passed. It might 
also be added in a discussion of the general 
equity of the settlement, that the British 


will be repaying the debt, from the beginning © 


of the new régime, with dollars worth in pur- 
chasing power substantially mre than the 
dollars they borrowed from us during ¢he 
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or more, the probabilities are strong that 
this consideration will tend to inerease 
rather than to disappear. | 
Balancing Our On January 29, President Har- 
eae ding announced at the meet- 

j ing of department heads held 

twice a year by the Bureau of the Budget, 
that the outlook for the nation’s current 
fiscal year was vastly better than at the 
beginning of the period. Last year the 
budget schedules showed expenditures for 
the fiscal year, ending June 30, 1923, 
$698,000,000 greater than the estimated re- 
ceipts. President Harding and his aids 
have been urging “coördination, economy 
and efficiency” with such good effect that, 
with the aid of some unexpected increases 
in revenue, the outlook seven months later 
showed the estimated deficit for the year 
cut down to $92,500,000. With five months 


still to go, the Administration was hopeful of 


wiping out the deficit completely before the 
end of the fiscal year. Good fortune has 
been with the Budget Bureau in attaining 
this remarkable result, but with every al- 
lowance for that feature, it is an excellent 
showing, indeed, and one that could come at 
no more opportune time as an example for 
the struggling countries of Europe, which 
can scarcely emerge from financial chaos 
until they manage at least to move toward 
the balancing of budgets. The President 
also announced that the estimates submitted 
to Congress for 1924 are $120,000,000 less 
than the estimated receipts for that year 
and $196,000,000 less than the appropria- 
tions for 1923. 


How the Reve- The remarkable increases in 
gy aly wotig revenue that have helped the 

| Administration to this grati- 
fying result include unexpectedly heavy 
collections of import duties. Whatever one 
may think of the new tariff law in cther 
respects, it is proving itself a heavy revenue 
producer. Although it will have been in 
operation for only nine months of the cur- 
rent fiscal year, it will bring the total year’s 
receipts, up to June 30 next to no less than 
$480,000,0o0o—a figure never approached 
before. The receipts for September were 
$53,000,000; for January $46,000,000; alto- 


gether, $300,000,000 have been collected - 


since July 1 last, and the estimate is for 
about $40,000,000 a month to the end of the 
fiscal year. Another aid to the Treasury in 


war, and that for a period of half a century * the past months has been the heavy collec- 
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DR. DAVID FRIDAY, PRESIDENT OF THE MICH- 
IGAN AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


(Dr. Friday, who is a distinguished economist, was born 

in Michigan and was for many years a professor of pos 

litical economy in the university of his State. He re- 

cently accepted the presidency of the agricultural college. 

He is widely known in the business world as an expert 

in taxation and finance, and has written from time to 
time for this magazine) 


tion of back taxes through the Internal 
Revenue Department. The first three 
months of the determined campaign to 
clean up the situation brought in $87,000,- 
ooo. A third obvious help has been the pay- 
ment by Great Britain of $100,000,000 on 
account of her debt to us—an item that 
could not have been forecast in General 
Dawes’ budget last Spring. 


Ten Billions Qur war debt is beginning to 
xe Es oe look less staggering. Dr. Da- 

pen’ vid Friday, who discusses taxes 
in this issue of the REVIEW oF REVIEWS 
estimates in a recent article that the nation 
added ten billion dollars to its capital ac- 
cumulations in the year 1922. By this, he 
means that the production of goods of all 
sorts exceeded by that sum the total con- 
sumption of goods. The addition to our 
` capital is represented, of course, by houses, 
factories, improved railways, machinery, 
furniture, motor cars and all the various 


things required to satisfy the desires of, 


mankind. This huge sum, he tells us, 
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amounts to three times the annual saving of 
either England or Germany, before the 
Great War, and is more than the, annual 
increase in wealth of England, Germany, 
France and Italy combined. As compared 
with our total national income, the saving 
does not seem so enormous; it is probably 
about 16 per cent. of the year’s production. 
This total income rose as high as $66,700,- 
000,000 in 1919, according to the best esti- 
mates; but agricultural products in that 
year were valued at $23,700,000,000 and in 
1922 at only $15,000,000,000. Dr. Friday 
thinks that Americans, “the great mass of 
people,” probably saved more money in 
the latter part of 1922 than in any other 
period. With a substantial decline in living 
costs and the care still upon them engen- 
dered by acute depression, people made 
thrifty use of the revival of prosperity. 


Industrial This revival of industrial pros- 
P ta. perity has been much more 


marked and more widespread 
in the opening months of 1923 than in its 
earlier course. February found the steel 
mills doing practically. all the business 
they could get labor to manage. The great 
locomotive and other equipment companies 
were taking more orders frem the railroads 
and other public utility industries than had 
been forthcoming for years. The hitherto 
depressed textile concerns, especially the 
cotton mills of New England and the new 
industrial regions of the South, were again ` 
active. The building of houses and office 
buildings, which had been relatively large 
throughout 1922, promises to be even larger 
in the present year, while manufacturers of 
lumber, furniture, cement and various other 
lines are looking forward to the busiest sea- 
son of their careers. The motor car fac- 
tories, which did wonders last year, are 
preparing again to increase their production, 
Mr. Ford being geared up to about 600 
cars a day, and all the remaining concerns 
to just about as much more. Merchants at 
large had such painful experiences in the 
period of trouble just past that they have 
recently been even over-canny in the matter 
of inventories, and their shelves are so un- 
derstocked that a revival of buying causes 
abnormal activity in orders to the mills. 
The condition of the banks is excellent, with 
loans liquidated to a degree that seems 
scarcely credible when one looks back two 
years, and reserve ability to supply credit 
for the conduct of business operations in 
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extraordinary volume. Even the railroads 
had some success, in January and February, 
in holding down expenses sufficiently to 
leave Some net income out of the record- 
making gross receipts. If they can be 
managed in a way that will allow them to sell 
their shares, rather than bonds, for raising 
a reasonable portion of the billion dollars 
a year they need to give adequate service— 
there is.a period of real prosperity before us. 


Europe and Our readers will find in this 
a ‘number of the REvIEW two 
urmoil : 2 ; : 
articles upon the situations in 
Europe and the Near East that are entitled 
to the most careful study. Mr. Simonds, 
whose noteworthy article last month on the 
invasion of the Ruhr made a profound im- 
pression throughout the United States, 
further develops the situation on the Rhine 
in this month’s article, giving particular 
attention to the economic factors and to 
the future of European industry. A section 
of his article deals with the Turkish de- 
mands and the Near East Conference at 
Lausanne. Mr. William T. Ellis, mean- 
while, contributes an article written in 
immediate contact with the personages and 
circumstances of the historic gathering in 
the Swiss city. He helps us to see the mean- 
ing of the new Turkey with the old Chris- 
tian populations exterminated or expelled. 
He describes the nature and extent of the 
Armenian tragedy. He tells us what the 
exchange of Greek and Turkish populations, 
that has now been agreed upon at Lausanne, 
is going to mean, when the pathetic migra- 
tions are fully under way two months hence. 
Mr. Ellis, through much previous experi- 
ence in the Orient, understands better 
than most men the profound changes that 
are taking place in the Mohammedan world. 


Is There to The “close-up” pictures that 
ae. p Mr. Ellis gives us are in ac- 


cord with the logical analyses 
presented by Mr. Simonds of the inter- 
national complications that form in point 
of fact a continuation of the Great War 
struggle. Mr. Ellis shows the Orient to be 
very friendly toward Americans but very 
hostile toward the British. Mr. Simonds, in 
a letter accompanying the return of his proof 
sheets, says that while he does not think 
that the Turkish situation is likely to result 
in immediate war, it is, nevertheless, serious 
—not so much because of any local conditjon 
at Smyrna or Constantinople as because of 
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the danger of widespread complications, 
Some of the observations in this letter 
we may well quote here as of February 13: 


The reports from the Near East continue to be 
alarming and would seem to suggest that the Turk 
is planning open hostilities, not alone upon the 
Greeks and their British allies, but upon the French 
and Italians as well. Yet despite the obvious dan- 
gers of the situation it is a safe conjecture that the 
Turk is mainly blufiing. He doesn’t want war, he is 
only striving to exploit the greater fear of war of 
his opponents. 

You must see that while a Turkish affair with 
Great Britain would, if it could be localized, amount 
to nothing-as a war and lead to another. Turkish 
defeat, there is no human certainty of any localiza- 
tion. In Asia the thing might easily spread from 
the Straits and Constantinople through Meso- 
potamia and Persia to India and through Syria and 
Palestine to Egypt. Russia would be sure to use all 
of its resources to support the Turk. 

Moreover, in Europe, if the Greek fought the 
Turk, the Bulgar might attack the Greek to regain 
lost lands, and then the Jugoslav and the Rumanian 
would oppose the Bulgar, who could hope for aid 
from the Magyar. The entrance of Avissalioria 
would move both the Italian and the eae 
while the intermixture of the Magyar would aff 
the Czechoslovakian. Russia might be moved i 
strike Rumania to regain Bessarabia, and that would 
bring Poland in; but if Poland were engaged 
Lithuania would be sure to seek to retake Wilna. 

So, after all, the somber fact is that the present 
central European situation is a house of cards, and 
no human eye can foresee the possible extension of 
a new conflict. 

That is why Europe falters and acts feebly before 
the Turk. Moreover, the Turk is encouraged by 
the jealousies between the British and the French, 
the Greeks and the Italians, which throw the 
Italians with the Turks and against the British. He 
is further encouraged by conditions on the Rhine. 

He is taking the same risk the Austrians took 
when nearly nine years ago they resorted to their 
grand bluff in dealing with Serbia, which led to the 
World War and to Austrian ruin. Conceivably, the 
consequences of the Turkish gesture may be equally 
catastrophic, though this is hardly likely. Yet even 
if war is avoided now, as I believe it will be, we shall 
still be very far from a condition of stable peace. 

The truth is that the Turk has exposed the 
paralysis of Europe, its weakness and its incapacity 
for codperation. He is bound therefore to exploit this 
situation to his own advantage; and the real target 
of all his intrigue must be the British, whose vital 
imperial interests are in the Near and Middle East. 

Avoidance of war at the moment, then, cannot 
mean peace save for a limited period. The Moham- 
medan world is in revolt not only against the whole 
West, but directly against the British. This struggle 
promises to be one “of the most important circum- 
stances in contemporary history for several decades 
to come. Moreover; although war at the moment is 
unlikely, it is not impossible. 

Thus, it seems to me, the Near Eastern events 
are one more striking bit of testimony corroborating 
the view that we are actually in the midst of a 
worldwide convulsion which may endure for many 
years yet, and which to-day shows not the smallest 


*sign of being terminated. 





THE FRENCH ARMY IN CONTROL OF ESSEN 


(The heart of Germanv s iron and steel manufacturing, and home of the famous Krupp works, was entered by French 
troops on January 10, under command of General Rampont, who is the officer wearing the cape in this picture) 


RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS 


(From January 15 to February 13, 1023) 


PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS 


January 19.—The Senate passes the Capper 
Agricultural Credits bill providing for the organ- 
ization of coéperative credit associations. 

The House passes the Army bill, appropriating 
$333,000,000, of which $56,000,000 is for river and 
harbor work, an increase of $19,500,000 over the 
Appropriations Committee estimate, and $27,000,- 
ooo more than the Bureau of the Budget recom- 
mended; a standing army of 125,000 men is pro- 
vided for, with 12,0009 officers. 

January 23.—The House votes 223 to tor to 
submit to the States an amendment to the Consti- 
tution which will permit the Federal Government to 
tax income received from State and local securities, 
and allow the State to tax income received from 
Government securities. 


January 24.—In the Senate, the Norbeck bill to 
appropriate $250,000,000 for European credits in 
purchasing farm products is unanimously reported 
by the Agricultural Committee, with recommenda- 
tion that it be added as a rider to any bill likely to 
be acted on. 

January 25.—The House votes 204 to 77 to 
exonerate Attorney-General Daugherty, declaring 
baseless the recent impeachment charges brought 
by Mr. Keller (Rep., Minn.). 

January 31.—The House- passes the Federal 
Radio Control bill, giving the Department of 
Commerce broad powers for regulating and super- 
vising wireless communication. 


February 1.—In the Senate, there is sharp debate 
over the funding of the British debt. 
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February 2.—The Senate passes the Lenroot- 
Anderson farm credit bill by vote of 6ọ to o; it 
provides maximum credit of $1,320,000,000 for 
agricultural loans through the Farm Loan system. 


February 5.—In the Senate, Mr. Borah (Rep., 

Idaho) introduces a bill to do away with “five to 
four” decisions of the Supreme Court and require 
at least seven judges to concur where the constitu- 
tionality of an act of Congress is questioned. 
Mr. Watson (Rep., Ind.), a recognized spokesman 
for his party, declares that the 1924 Republican 
National Convention will renominate President 
Harding without opposition. 

The House Committee on Immigration approves 
new restrictive legislation which would exclude 
immigrants not eligible to citizenship [Asiatics] and 
reduce to 2 per cent.—from 3—the ratio of arrivals 
from other countries. 


February 7.—Before a joint session of Congress, 
President Harding appears in person, despite con- 
valescence from influenza, and requests immediate 
ratification of the British debt funding settlement 
by amendment of the Funding act and also asks for 
a decision by the Senate on the ship subsidy bill. 

February 8.—The Senate, 46 to 35, accepts the 
House figure of $56,000,000 for river -and harbor 
work, after many attempts to reduce the appro- 
priation. 


February 9.—In the House, the amended Debt 
Funding act isgpassed, by vote of 291 to 44, provid- 
ing for payment @f the British debt [$4,600,000,- 
ooo} within sixty-two years; 43 Democrats vote 


è against the bill and 63 for it. 


AMERICAN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 
January 17.—Governor Alfred E. Smith of New 
York pardons James J. (“Jim”) Larkin, the Irish 
labor agitator, who had been convicted of criminal 
anarchy and was serving a five-year term. 


“January 22.—Governor George S. Silzer dismisses 
the Highway Board of New Jersey, which he will- 
‘replace with a smaller board of. three members, 
stating that $1 a square yard over the proper cost 
has been paid for “patent paving.” 


January 24.—Edward T. Sanford, of Tennessee, 
long a District Judge, is appointed to succeed Justice 
Pitney on the United States Supreme Court. 

Under guidance of the United States Coal Com- 
mission, bituminous miners and operators agree to 
a new wage scale for one year after April 1 in the 
tri-State competitive field; $7.50 a day for day work 
and $1.08 a ton on the tonnage basis are outstanding 
points of agreement. ; 

January 25.—The open hearing on Ku Klux Kla 
outrages in Morehouse Parish, La., ends with a 
statement by Attorney-General Coco that since the 
advent of the Klan there has been a reign of terror. 


` January 26.—Mayor W. H. Thompson, of Chi- 
cago, announces he will not be a candidate to suc- 
ceed himself; and Fred Lundin (the other half of 
the Chicago political machine) is indicted with 
officials of the Board of Education for fraud. 


January 29.—The New York State Senate votes 
27 to 17 to petition Congress for modification of 
the Volstead Act so as to permit light wines and 
beer. 

Robert W. Bliss of New York is named Minister 
to Sweden, succeeding Ira Nelson Morris, resigned, 
and J. Butler Wright succeeds Mr. Bliss as Third 
Assistant Secretary of State; Philip Elting, of 
Kingston, N Y., is named as Collector of Customs 
for the Port of New York. 


© Underwood 
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Governor William E. Sweet of Colorado dis- 
bands the State Rangers, effective February tr. 


January 30,—The Kansas Senate memorializes 
the federal government, urging it to recognize the 
Obregon Government of Mexico, at the request of 
State Senator Schleimer of Arizona, who has induced 
the legislatures of North and South Dakota, Minne- 
sota and Wisconsin to adopt the resolution. 


January 31.—Customs officials estimate that 
duties collected in the current fiscal year should 
exceed $480,000,000 by June 30; nearly $300,009,- 
ooo has already been received. 

February 7.—Col. Frederick Stuart Greene is 
confirmed as head of the New York State Highway 
Commission, after opposition due to his contribu- 
tion of an anonymous magazine article on “ High- 
ways and Highwaymen,”’ in which he exposed some 
practices of politicians. | 


February 10.—The soldiers’ compensation mea- 
sure adopted by people of North Dakota in No- 
vember is declared unconstitutional by the State 
Supreme Court. 


FOREIGN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 

January 17.—The commission on foreign affairs 
of the French Chamber of Deputies adopts the 
report of Deputy Raynaldy favoring ratification 
of the Washington Conference agreement concern- 
ing the Pacific. 

January 18.—The French Chamber, voting 371 to 
143, suspends parliamentary immunity of M. Cachin, 
the Communist Deputy, and he is arrested for tak- 
ing part in a Communist demonstration at Essen. 


January 21.—Colonel Plastiras, head of the pres- 
ent Greek Government, decrees amnesty to all 
political offenders except those condemned. 


January 22.—A young female anarchist in Paris 





ONCE MORE THE BELGIAN ARMY TAKES THE FIELD 





(There has been ‘much in the c dispatches a 
Belgians who have acted in concert. The picture shows 
around their machine gun, n 


ıt French troops occupying the Ruhr Valley, but little of the 
quad of Belgian soldiers who have thrown up earthworks 
r the German city of Essen) 


P 
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shoots M. Leon Daudet’s assistant, in a plot to kill 
‘the noted Royalist himself. 

February 1.—At Mexico City, trolley car strikers 
riot and are subdued by Yaqui soldiers; fourteen 
are killed and thirty wounded. a 

‘February 2.—Irish rebels burn a number of 
‘famous houses, some the homes of members of the 
Southern Parliament. 

Premier William Morris Hughes of 
resigns, the last of the war premiers. 3 

February 4.—At Klagenfurt, Austria, General 
Ludendorf is E abbad by. Sacialiet workmen, who, 
‘calling him “Germany’s grave digger,” prevent him 
from speaking. 

‘February 5.—At Peking, Huang Fu is appointed 
Acting Foreign Minister, succeeding Dr. Alfred Sze, 
former Minister to the United States, resigned. 

February 7.—Irish incendiarism Banno de- 
spite the conference of representativ es of 5,000 
Irish Republican Army veterans, who have held 
themselves neutral since the treaty, to find a solu- 
tion of South Ireland’s difficulties. 
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307,000 franes by French court martial for refusing 
to obey orders to deliver coal; the French deny 
that there are colored troops in the Ruhr. 


January 26.—The Reparation Commission de- 
clares Germany in general default in all reparations 
to France and Belgium under the Versailles Treaty; 
the British member refrains from voting. 

January 27.—All railroad traffic in the Ruhr is 
tied up by a strike of German workmen. The 
Coblenz district is officially transferred by Major- 


_ Gen. Henry T. Allen to the French General, Marty. 


January 29.—French authorities on the Ruhr 


_ begin to deport recalcitrant officials, sending about 


i 


i 


D 
: 


9.—Italian authorities continue to 


ee 9 
ee up ommunists, capturing also their cipher 


The Trish Free State offer of amnesty to rebels — 
who surrender immediately is refused 
Lynch, Chief of Staff. 


February 10.—The Italian Chamber of Deputies 5 


ratifies the Santa Margherita agreement on Dal- 
matia, ending the controversy with Jugoslavia. 


February 11.—In County Cork, a group of Trish | 


rébels surrender their arms under the amnesty oer k 


of the Free State Government. 


THE RUHR ERPE 


Valley and that ali of ian a are vite men. 4% 
At Bochum, in the Ruhr, a German riot against _ 
French occupation results in the death of one Ger- 


man and the wounding of two others. 4 


January 16.—Italy offers to mediate between — 
Germany and France, the proposals embracing — 


100 to unoccupied Germany; German marks fall 
below Polish marks for the first time and are quoted 
EAP to the dollar. 


January 31.—All coal from the Ruhr district is 
cut off from unoccupied Germany, which depends 
on those mines for 80 per cent. of its supply; the 
move retaliates for German failure to pay 500,000,- 
» gold marks due on January 31, after refusal of 
Germany's moratorium demands. French troops 
seize all Ruhr customs. 


; February 1.—Organized workmen in Germany, 


said to represent twelve million, petition the United 


States Congress to assert American honor to save 


by Liam z Europe and the world from inevitable disaster. 


wn as, American unofficial observer on the Inter- 
Rk ineland High Commission. 
R uhr Tailrona strike and the Essen pae 


_ February 2 —Major-Gen. Henry T. Allen is with- 
drav 


a, 5. PER a in the Saare 

yal mines—operated by France under the 

ye Treaty—strike for double wages, and the 

agreement reported reached by the League, authori- 
ties is rejected on referendum. 


economic control of the Ruhr and a commercial = The French announce that sabotage on railroads 


alliance with Germany. 

The Reparation Commission declares 
in default on deliveries of coal and cattle, the coal — 
default being based on Germany’s note of- 
January 12 refusing to deliver or pay for rep- 
arations coal so long as the Ruhr is occupied. | 

January 17.—French headquarters at Duesseldorf 
announce completion of Ruhr invasion, with 100,000 
troops engaged in the movement. 

January 18.—General Degoutte promulgates an 
order of the Rhineland High Commission authoriz- 
ing seizure by the Allies of customs receipts, state 
forests, and coal taxes. . 


January 19.—French troops arrest Dr. Schultius, 
German Ruhr Treasurer, for refusing to reveal tax 
arrangements, and seven mine and coke furnace 
directors are also held; 14,000 tons of coal en route 
for unoccupied Germany are turned back to the 
Ruhr and directed to France. bi 

January 24.—American troops at Coblenz leave 
the fortress of Ehrenbreitstein and go jo Antes 
‘to return to the United States. 


German industrialists in the Ruhr are fined æ the 


j 


will be punished by death. 


Germany February 8.—While representatives of 100,000 


“coal miners of Northern France meet at Douai to 
agree with owners on a 15 per cent. increase in 
= wages, 22,000 Lorraine miners quit because their 


~ demands of a month ago for an increase have not 


- 


we met. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


January 15.—The British Debt Funding Com- 
mission is understood to have offered 3 per cent., 
instead of 5 per sent. as agreed during the war, with 
extension of debt payments over fifty years, as 


i 


terms for meeting the war debt to the United States. 


TAR the Lausanne conference on Near East affairs, 
America demands most-favored nation treatment 
and equality with Turkish citizens in all matters of 
commerce, business education, charity, and religion. 

January 19.—The Permanent World Court 


announces that four Allied powers have submitted 


to it the case c8ncerning freedom of the Kiel Canal 
oe A in Germafiy’s refusal to permit passage of 
S. Wimbledon on March 21, 1921; Article 


we 
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‘380 of Versailles Treaty states that the “Kiel 
Canal and its approaches shall be maintained free 
and open to vessels of commerce and war of all 
nations at peace with Germany on terms of entire 
equality.” 

anuary 23.—Lord Curzon (British) refuses at 
Lausanne to recede from his demand for recognition, 
by the Nationalist government in Turkey, of the 
oil-land concession at Mosul granted by the old 
government. 

The Reparation Commission allocates the unse- 
cured debts of Austria, 36.82 per cent. to her, 4.08 
to Italy, 18.78 to Poland, 1.61 to Rumania, 2.04 to 
Serbia, and 41.70 per cent. to Czechoslovakia, 
assumed as of July 16, 1920. . . . The Hungarian 
unsecured debt is divided, 45.73 per cent. to Hun- 
gary, 21.80 to Rumania, 14.11 to Serbia, 16.02 to 
Czechoslovakia, 1.25 to Austria, and .74 per cent. 
to the State of Fiume, as of July 26, 1921... . 
The secured debt of Austria-Hungary, based mostly 
on railways, is distributed among the states in pro- 
portion to the security. 


January 26.—Bulgaria refuses the Allied offer of 
a port near Dedeaghatch, under a lease, with inter- 
national control of the railroad, claiming she must 
have complete sovereignty over the A‘gean port 
and the Maritza River corridor from Bulgaria to 
the sea. 


January 27.—At Lausanne, M. Bompard, en- 
dorses for the Allies the “open door” principle 
urged by the United States, declaring Turkey is not 
obliged to follow the advice of the Council on the 
Ottoman debt with reference to concessions. 


January 29.—The Council of the League of 
Nations begins its twenty-third session at Paris, 
and considers revision of the much criticized Article 
X of the Covenant, guaranteeing members against 
external aggression. 


. January 31.—The British Cabinet decides to 
accept American terms for payment of the war 
loans, which now amount with interest to $4,604,- 
128,085.74; 3 per cent. interest is to be paid until 
December 15, 1932, and 3% per cent. thereafter. 

The “League Council decides to convene a con- 
ference of all naval powers not signers of the Wash- 
ington Conference naval agreements, to extend the 
disarmament; Czechoslovakia and Hungary accept 
the Council’s offer of mediation in their boundary 
dispute. +% 

February 1.—The Allies give Lithuania an ulti- 
matum to evacuate, by February 8, the recently in- 
vaded Memel district—formerly German territory, 
now under Allied control. 


February 2.—Italy resumes military operations in 
Tripoli, sending four columns against Tarhuma in 
the southeast of Tripoli. 

. A tentative agreement for funding the British 

debt is signed and sent to President Harding by 
the American Debt Funding Gommission and 
Ambassador Geddes.. 


February 3.—The Lithuanian representative in 
the League Council declares that Lithuania will use 
force if Poland occupies part of the Vilna neutral 
zone under a decision of the League Council, but 
he is sharply rebuked by M. Viviani, who threatens 
commercial and diplomatic isolation under Article 
XVI if Lithuania Fivedthcn the Covenant. 

At Lausanne, the Allies compromise on capitula- 
tions, proposing that Turkey reform her laws uader 


advice of counselors to be chosen by the permanent ® canal through Lake Nicaragua. 
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EDWARD T. SANFORD, APPOINTED ASSOCIATE 
JUSTICE OF THE UNITED STATES SUPREME 
COURT 


(Judge Sanford has had a long and distinguished career 
on the bench, in the United States District Court of 
Tennessee, serving there nearly fifteen years. Previously 
he had been for a short time Assistant Attorney-General 
of the United States, and earlier still he had been a lec- 
turer in the law department of the University of Tennes- 
see, where he was graduated in 1883. Judge Sanford is 
now appointed by the President to the Supreme Court 
to succeed Justice Mahlon Pitney, who retires on account 
of ill health) 


Court of International Justice and that these coun- 
selors act as intermediaries between foreigners and 
the Turkish courts; reparations to the Allies are 
reduced from 15,000,000 to 12,000,000 Turkish 
gold pounds. 


February 4.—The Lausanne conference ends in 
disagreement; the Turks reject the Allied treaty 
draft and refuse to recognize contracts and conces- 
sions granted by the old Ottoman Empire; they 
want judicial counselors chosen, not by the Hague 
Court but by natiens not in the war, and they 
refuse to give such advisers control over arrests or- 
searches of foreigners. 


February 6.—The Washington Conference trea- 
ties are ratified by the Italian Chamber of Deputies. 


February 7.—The Turkish demand that Allied 
warships leave Smyrna is met by joint refusal by 
Britain and France. l 

The Central American Conference, at Wash- 
ington, ends with signature of a general treaty of 
amity and commerce, and conventions for estab- 
lishment of an international tribunal and limitation 
of armaments with nine other conventions and three 
protocols. Guatemala and Honduras submit their 
boundary dispute to President Harding for arbi- 
tration. * 


February 8.—Costa Rica and the United States 
announce an agreement by which Costa Rica’s 
rights in the San Juan River and Salinas Bay are - 
recognized, thus paving the way for an interoceanic 
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February 11.—France and Belgium ‘notify Ger- 
many that, effective to-morrow, all ae from 
the Ruhr to unoccupied Germany will cease. 


fe a . 

(OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH 
January 15.—The University of Chicago elects as 

president Ernest DeWitt Burton, now head of the 

Department of the New Testament; Dr. Judson 

becomes president emeritus. 


January 16.—Arkansas farmers at Harrison 
lynch a union railroad striker and Governor McRae 
orders martial law in the districts affected by the 
strike, which has lasted two years and has cut off 
everybody on a 200-mile route from all railroad 
- communication. 

_ January 19.—A memo statue ‘‘Sacrifice’’ is 
dedicated at New York in memory of Robert 
Bacon, former Secretary of State; it is the figure 
of a Crusader in full armor, his head resting in the 
lap of a kneeling woman, and was designed by 
Miss Malvina Hoffman. 

Five union miners, accused of complicity in the 
killing of twenty-one non-union workers at Herrin, 
TIl., are acquitted. 

January 22—The Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers purchases a controlling interest in the 
Empire Trust Company of New York City in order 
to facilitate metropolitan transactions of the main 
coéperative bank at Cleveland. 

_ January 30.—At Newark, N. J., Centre Market, 


’ 


- jn the- heart of the city, is burned with a loss of 


$500,000. 
February 1.—An explosion in the gas plant at 
Springfield, Mass., causes the death of three 


__ persons and property damage amounting to 


$300,000... 

_ February 3.—Hilo Bay, Island of Hawaii, is 
swept by a series of tidal waves, and other islands in 
the group also suffer serious damage. 

“February 4.—Dr. Henry S. Pritchett, of the 
Carnegie. Corporation, reports expenditures of 
$57,039,846 since r911. 

‘February 8.—A coal-mine explosion at Dawson, 
N. M., buries 122 miners; rescue cars are rushed to 
the scene. 

Lieutenant Hinton (Am.) and pilot E. Pinto 
Martins (Braz.) reach Rio de Janeiro in the seaplane 
Sampaio-Correia II, after flying 5000 miles from 
New York since August 17, 1922. 


= OBITUARY © 

January 15.—Bishop Benjamin T. Tanner, of the 
African Methodist Episcopal Church, for twenty- 
four years editor of the Christian Recorder and a 
leader in negro advancement, 87. 

January 17—William O. Kennedy, Canadian 
Minister. of Railways and Canals, 54. 

January 18.—Wallace ‘Reid, popular motion- 
picture actor, 33.... Kate Santley, old-time 
actress. . . . John Brown Lennon, for twenty-eight 
years treasurer of the American Federation of 
Labor, 75. 

January 19.—Lady Cook, formerly Miss Tennes- 
see Claflin of New York, suffragist, 77. . . . Brig.- 
Gen. William M. Van Horne, U.S.A., retired, 81. 


January 22.—Max Simon Nordau, noted Hun- 
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January 23.—Dr. Henry Yernet Wollison, for- 
merly dentist to the Czar, 68... . Addison C. 
Thomas, Chicago journalist, 71... . James L. 
Butler, founder ‘of Tonopah, Nev., 67. +» 

January 24.—A. T. Sturt, of Flint, Mich., chief 
engineer of Durant Motors, Inc., 44. . . . Dr. Baul 
S. Reinsch, of Wisconsin, adviser to the Chinese 
Government and former Minister to China, author, 


wee A 


January 25.—Benjamin F. Cresson, Jr., chief 
engineer for the Port of New York Authority, 49. 
. .. Henry Melville Whitney, Boston tapitalist, 
84. . . . Homer Lee, bank-note engraver, 73. . . .. 
Frank Wellington Hodgdon, Boston civil engineer. 

. Hon. Richard C. 


drainage expert, 72. 


January 27.—H. B. Warner, formerly widely 
known as a patent-medicine promoter, 81. 


January 29.—Elihu Vedder, noted mural painter 
and author, 87... .: Rev. Dr. Lauritz Larsen, 
president of the National Lutheran Council of 
America, 40... . Dr. Henry Solomon Lehr, 
founder of Ohio Northern University, 85. ) 


Parsons, noted English 


January 30.—John Stevenson Tarkington, a dis- 
tinguished Indianapolis attorney, 90. . . . Mayor 
Patrick J. Boyle, of Newport, R. I. . 


January 31.—Henry Clews, the noted New York 
banker, 88. . . . Ernest Bross, editor of the Indian- 
apolis Star, 62. 


February 1.—Prof. Ernst Troeltsch, of ‘Berlin 
University, Pan-German theologist. . 


February 2.—Dr. Edward S. Crump, Detroit 
physician, who incurred sleeping sickness in “its 
research. .. . James S. Chambers, Philadelphia 
journalist, 70. + 3 


February 4.—General Count Tamemoto Kuroki, 
noted Japanese commander and hero of the war with 
Russia, 78. . . . William H. Thompson, American 
character actor, 71... . Henry Edward Pellew, 
long a worker in New York and Washington for 
improved conditions among the poor, 94.... 
Prince Sadanaru Fushimi, uncle of the Japanese 
Emperor, 65. 

February 5.—Cardinal Giuseppe Prisco, Arch- 
bishop of Naples, 87. . . . Franklin Baker, choco- 
late manufacturer, 76. 


February 6.—Edward E. Barnard, astronomer in 
charge of Yerkes Observatory at Williams Bay, 
Wis., 65. ... Prof. Bernhard E. Fernow, first 
chief forester, 72. ... Kingman Nott Robins, 
treasurer of the University of Rochester (N. Y.) and 
president of the Associated Mortgage Investors. 


February 7.—C. Fred Crosby, journalist, editor 
of the Tobacco Record, 59. . . . George Otis Draper, 
of Massachusetts, inventor and manufacturer of 
textile machinery, 55. 

February 9.-e-Henry Zenas Osborne, Representa- 
tive in Congress from California, 74. 

February 1o.—Wilhelm von Roentgen, the Ger- 
man scientist who discovered the X-ray (in 1895), 
77. ... Martin A. Knapp, Judge of the Circuit 
Court of Appeals and previously for twenty years a 
¿member of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 79. 


February 11.—William E. Tuttle, New Jersey 


. State Banking, Commissioner and former Congress- 


garian philosopher and author, long resident in Paris,“ man, 53- l 


84: . . . Samuel C. Reed, who miroduceyiige firs 
artificial ice in America, go. ` 


* e 
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February 12.—Luke D. Stapleton, former Justice 
of the Supreme Court of New York, 53. 


FRANCE PRODS THE GERMAN 


E Wine GREAT BRITAIN AND AMERICA STAND AsIDE— 
SOME SIDELIGHTS THROWN BY CARTOONS 
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“STOP YOUR CRYING, AND LEARN YOUR LESSON!” 
[The sentence which the German pupil must read is: “I must fulfill all my obligations."’] 


From De Amsterdammer (Amsterdam, Holland) 





THE PARTING ° + ; SUPERIOR SAM 
JOHN BULL sistas gown, with oil cans, ships, conce ooun, E reckon you'd better not play with those ragged European 
etc.): ““Good-by, Marian . children." | 


From Œuvre (Paris, France) ‘rom the Pall Mall Gazette (London, England) 
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F> WOW 






UNCLE SAM: “THOSE FELLOWS FEED ON TROUBLE.” 


From the News and Mercury (Birmingham, England) 





UNCLE SAM TO THE RESCUE! 





Peace: “Help! g Save me!” : 
UNCLE Sam: “ What rate of interest will you pay?” 


SHYLOCK POINCARÉ 


P ~ . From JI 420 (Florence, Italy) 
“A pound of flesh—nearest his heart!" > z k : i 3 
} d [Note the inference conveyed, in this Italian journal, by the 
From De Amsterdammer (Amsterdam, Holland) figure of Christopher Columbus in the background] 
. e -. 
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FRANCE AT THE HELM 
“With firm, unshaking hand she steers—to ruin!" 


From De Notenkraker (Amsterdam, Holland) 





WILL A LIKE FATE BEFALL THE FRANC? 

(Since the occupation of the Ruhr by France the German 
mark has reached a new low record, while the franc is likewise 
going steadily down. But something may save it yet) 


From the Bulletin (Glasgew, Scotland) 
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. INTO THE ARMS OF THE ENEMY 
' -e "From the Star (London, England)’ 
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PAPER MONEY IN GERM f 
—A BANKER’S NIGHTM 


From Aladderadatsch (Berlin, 


Germany) 


[It now takes 3000 marks, more or 
less, to equal the value of one German 
mark before the war] 
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THE SURPRISE OF THE WISE MEN 


WIsE MEN (Poincaré, Bonar Law, and Mussolini): “This must be an error! How could the Star have ded us here?” 
UNCLE SAM: “It's quite all right. l am the only possible redeemer.” 


TN From Jl Travaso (Rome, Italy) 


Te decision of Great Britain not to 
support France in the punishment `of 
Germany has tended to remove Uncle 
Sam from the center of the European 
cartoon. French journals now lampoon 
John Bull as grasping, fickle, and illogical; 
while British journals in turn cast doubt 
upon the wisdom of France’s action. 





E ' DON JUAN BULL 
r “You see, Marianne, we have two ententes now.” 
From Le Rire (Paris, France) 


[Is England leaning more and more toward Germany, and 
away from Fiance? 





THE MOTE AND THE BEAM 
Joun BuLL (standing by his Mosul oil well, to the French 
F 





a i : 
i AE soldier sn route for the Ruhr mines): “‘I can use my eyes, you 
USING A TORCH TO LOOK FOR THE LEAK! knew! You're one of those chaps, I can see, who want to occupy 
THE ONLOOKERS: “Evidently Poincaré means biisiness.”’ e the pitheads, and then there'll be no shifting you.” 


From John Bull (London, England) From Le Rire (Paris, France) 
e J 
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FRANCE PRODS 








THE FIGHT FOR MOSUL OIL 


Joun Butt (to Uncle Sam): “Of course we can’t lose pos- 
session of such an aromatic and artistic fountain as this!” 


From Mucha (Warsaw, Poland) 


The strongest condemnation of the use of 
French force comes from Dutch journals— 
witness the conceptions of Shylock Poincaré 
on page 252 and the mad pilot on page 253, 
steering the German ship to ruin. 

When we come to American opinion on 
the Ruhr episode, as expressed in cartoons, 
we find a tendency to fear that France has 
a real job on her hands: that the German 
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BUT SUPPOSE THE GOOSE REFUSES TO LAY! 
From the Bee (Sacramento, Cal.) 
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You LAWNT GET) 

FF rive FROTA cow < 

| MESS YOU FEED 
\ AER, OLD CHAP. 
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NO MILK FORTHCOMING 
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a (The experienced old farmer's sound advice, to feed the cow 
rst) 


From the Daily Star (Montreal, Canada) 
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goose may refuse to lay the go 


that the German cow will not give m 


THANK HEAVEN, 
THE UNITED STATES 
REFUSED 
TO RATIEY HM 





THE SEAT OF EUROPE'S TROUBLES 
From the Tribune © (Chicago, HL) 
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WE CAN’T HELP BEING INTERESTED 


a oy From the News (Detroit, Mich.) 
Ë A 
í s 
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A CLUMSY TOOL 
From the World (New York) 


drink. The situation simnrers down to one 
of persistence or patience, depending upon 
the point of view. 

When President Harding appeared before 
Congress, on February 7, to urge acceptance ™ 
of Britain’s proposal for paying her war 
debt to the United States, he seized the 
opportunity Once more to recommend 
enactment of ship-subsidy legislation before 
the Sixty-seventh ‘Congress expires on 
March 4. This drew attention anew to the 
fact that the law-making -body has hesi- 





PUZZLE: FING MHE “OCCUPIED” PARTY! 
ee From the phen (Sioux City, Iowa) 





m WATCH YOUR STEP! : . A GAME OF FREEZE-OUT 
A From the American © (New York) From the Post-Dispatch (st. Louis, Mo.) 
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ALMS, MISTER} FOR TH’ LOVE OF ALLAH— 
' ALMS! 


From the Herald (Washington, D. C.) 


P 


` tated to follow the Prësident in this matter. 


The British debt adjustment also afforded 
an excuse for. reviving the soldier-bonus 
proposals, the money obtained from En- 
gland to be paid out to our veterans of 
the war. 





ARENT You Going 
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HOW ABOUT A LITTLE TEAM-WORK?, 
From the Knickerbocker Press (Albany, N. Y.) 
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“WHENCE ALL BUT HE HAD FLED!” 
From the Tribune (South Bend, Ind.) 

SAY - How 


Do You GET 
THAT Way ? 


WE. BAcK uP 
| WANNA GET 
ACROSS 

€ \ 












a Ne ee ee 
By Reid, in the Sentinel (Milwaukee, Wisc.) 
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JOHNNY ON THE SPOT 
From the Star (Kansas City, Mo.) A ae 
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TOUR weeks ago, when I closed my last 
e a “article the French had just occupied- 
the Ruhr and the whole world was looking - 
with amazement and some apprehension at- 
w. hat had all the outward semblance of the 
_ beginning of a new phase in that world 
convulsion which had already lasted since 
August, 1914. Now, after a month, the 


many and restrain France. All E FA 
resistance was in the last analysis bottomed 
upon this calculation. 

But the past month has demonstrated 
that Britain cannot intervene and. the 
United States will not. I am going to 


presently, but it is goo to point ont 
= now that British interests in the Near East 
have become so imperilled by the events 


surprise has passed, but the importance of at Lausanne that the British are now in 


4 the Ruhr campaign has increased rather | 

in diminished. What we are 
k witnessing is one of the most stup endous 
_ Sieges in human history, the sieg pi. of a 
tion, of a nation of sixty millions: 
rief history this F rench car ay 


BY vhe J ole 
wg Tni 


; “Tas sofan, fallen short of decisive vic 
at not yet produced reparations, nor 
a it led to German surrender. ( 


ce, albeit passive, has aP p t the 


D: k e ture of force would Ae re- 
-sults tie are to that extent Parapo 
cto 


all, the one real ee ah had : 

ha ee eony been escaped but mes asurably 
onjured.. In all sieges the end is - assured, 
an | the assailant persists, save only 
E ee is abolished by external action 
e to the beleagured. What the 
E justly dreaded most was some in- 
tervention on behalf of the Germans by 

ot nations. s 
the German hope was fairly precise. 
p German statesmen, industrialists, all Ger- 
y gans, believed and said that French action 
was unlikely because such action would © 
‘provoke American and British opposition. 
lt hey were also convinced that, if the action 
were te iken, Britain and the United States 
without delay intervene to save Ger- 


no position to risk French reprisal in the 


A Near East through some direct effort to 


save Germany. Withdrawal of the British 
ern from the Rhine, as a protest against 
French policy, would certainly lead to the 
retirement of far more French and Italian 
troops from Constantinople and its en- 
virons, with obviously disastrous effect. 

As for the United States, the policy of 
the Administration and the ‘debates in the 
United States Senate have combined to 
reveal the fact that there is no purpose 
here to undertake to coerce the French. 
_ Our policy also indicates a recognition that, 
ieee of coercion, there is no means of 
acting save by making such materially 
profitable proposals as to persuade the 
F ‘rench to retire from Germany and rely 
upon America for financial assistance to 
meet the French fiscal difficulties. 
= Actually, public sentiment in this coun- 
try—after a brief moment of rather obvious 
disapproval—has increasingly swung to the 
French side. Instead of a clear and unmis- 
takable demand for American action hostile 
to France, there has been a growing evidence 
of sympathy with the French; and no- 
where has there been any body of sentiment 
which would encourage the Administration 
to embark upon a definite policy of opposi- 
tion to Franee. 

In a word, all German calculations upon 
Aj aid have been pretty completely 
dissipated. Neither Great Britain nor the 
United States has manifested any com- 
pelling emotion for intervention on behalf 
of the Germans. Criticism of French 
action has wot been lacking, although it 
has patently been more common in Britain 
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come F controlling elements in public 
opinion, nor has it had a politically serious: 
character: 


Thus, in the course of a month the con- 
flict has been gradually narrowed down on 
the one side to German resistance and on 
the other to French persistence; and the 
French have still the physical support of 
the Belgians and the moral approval of the 
Italians. The real isolation has been not of 
France but of Germany, of the besieged 
and not of the besieger. 
= All of which has amounted to demonstrat- 
ing to the French that so far as the outside 
world is concerned their hands are free; 
they can go forward according to their own 
plans. If only a part of the outside world 
has approved, the remainder has acquiesced. 
Germany will not be saved from surrender 
by any outside champion; her fate re- 
mains in her own and French hands. . Look- 
ing for assistance in London, Washington, 
and Rome, she has at most only collected 
a little private sympathy, while failing to 
disturb official neutrality in either capital. 


II. 


In the long run, however, this failure to 
enlist outside aid must doom the German. 
He can resist for some weeks, perhaps for 
several months. His resistance may cripple 
the French somewhat in the matter of coal. 
But meanwhile all German industry will be 
starved into submission. The French, in 
seizing the coal deposits of the Ruhr, have 
actually laid hands upon the vital re- 
sources of the great industrial establishment 
which is modern Germany. 

If the German resistance is much pro- 
longed, there will be a great and rapidly 
growing dislocation of German industry. 
Failing fuel, the whole German factory sys- 
tem will slow down and come to a full stop. 
German money has already ceased to have 
any foreign value, and its domestic values 
are largely fictitious. Within a time which 
in any event cannot be long; German food 
must give out; and the paralysis of German 
production will abolish all means of insuring 
foreign supplies. 

So, save in the fairly remote contingency 
that political trouble breaks out before 
surrender comes, one may fairly calculate 
that the time is bound to arrive when the 
Germans will have to make the usual appeal 
for terms which precedes the surrender ofe 
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a beleagured fortress. When that time 
comes—and it must come—then we shall 
enter into the second*and’ eyen more im- 
portant stage. 

It would be worse than foolish to imagine 
that when Germany does surrender the 
terms will be modified by any outside aid. — 
France with Belgium will write the terms, ae 
and they will not under any circ nstance- 
envisage the evacuation of the Ru 
France will not now leave the Ruhr pn 
mere promise to pay made by a Germany 
the end of her rope so far as resista si 
concerned. On the contrary, while Fieni 
occupying troops may be largely withdrawn, 
French civil authorities will remain and 
Ruhr will be organized as a German asset 
to be conducted primarily in the intr z 
of French and Belgian creditors. 

At this point large industry comes i to 
the question. France in regaining Alsace- 
Lorraine became master of the lazgest irc 
deposits in Europe. But Germany, still- 
retaining her Ruhr coal, succeediikin de~ 
priving the French conquest of much in- 
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dustrial value by ceasing to employ Lor- À 
raine iron and, instead, purchasing her iron 
abroad: in Sweden, in Spain, and elsewhere. 
The result was the semi-paralysis of the É. 
French iron industry. l 
But now, since the French nivea 

hands upon German coal, thee have ac- 
quired control of the second of the tw Pee, 
elements in the steel industry. They can — 
alike compel the Germans to “purchase = 


French iron and deflect to the French in- 


dustrial regions of the Moselle valley such | 
German coal as may be needed, eo ; 
as they choose. s 
In practice this means that the German 
industrialists, of whom Stinnes and Thyssen 
are outstanding figures, must make terms 
with French captains of industry, must per- 
mit the French to enter into the German 
companies, must sooner or later agre 
some sort of partnership between French 
and German iron-and-steel production. 
a word, French big business will acquire, — 
through its Government, material holdings — 
in German big business; and France will | 
reimburse herself along the way. 
German big business—encouraged by its 
Government, or, more exactly, encouraging 
its Government—has held out against 
French demand because it believed that, 









rather than permit amalgamation between 


French and German iron 
British and even America wi 





stries, the 
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But the process which I have sÜmniärily 
sketched is not likely to be worked out in 
any short time, nor save as France retains 
the power and the position to coerce a re- 
fractory Germany. This means that the 
French are likely to stay on the Rhine in- 
definitely, and that not impossibly new 
political divisions will spring up in this 
region—such, for example, as the now 
notorious Rhine Free State, which would 
include all German territory on the | 

bank of the Rhine together with the Ri 
‘and Westphalian districts on the right. 
‘The French are totally unlikely to under- 
take any annexation of German territory. 
They have not the smallest desire to have 


a new Alsace-Lorraine on their Randi and 
a protesting delegation in their Paniami 
On the other’ hand, the advantages of a 
buffer state are not to be mistaken; and it is 
inevitable that such a buffer a Ww ould be 


ul, , this: would be no more than the politi 
į pression of the economic amalgamation 


h) hich is bound to be tried. 


that what thè French Bve pre: 

the most valuable single ast of 

defiant and now insolvent debtor. 

But mere seizure will bring them nothing; 


mani is not in a position to pay. P 
What must inevitably happen is that the 
hench, having seized this one available and 
ay valuable asset, will now have 
to make use of it to pay themselv: es; and 
they can only do this in practice by hitching 
i t ip to French industry. French iron and 
n coal, thus combined, may give 
France industrial supremacy in Europe. 
At least, it is now the one hope of escape 
from that bankruptcy which threatens to 
result from German devastations. _ 


II. 


‘In any case, it seems to me that the world, 
and particularly the American world, must 
face the fact that the occupation “of. the 
Ruhr is now bound to prove an historic 
event of far-reaching importance. It settles 
‘for a long time to come the question as to 
what nation is to be the dominating force in 
Europe. Weare entering a period of French 
siemens on the Continent which may 
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last as long as that which came with the 
Revolution and endured up to the fall of 
Napoleon. 

= The overthrow of Russia, the Boater. 
ance of Austria, the crushing of Germany; 
these three circumstances left France with 
no single power on the Continent ‘strong 
enough to confront her alone. The associa-. 
tion of Belgium, the Little Entente, and. 
Poland, with France, removed the. possi- 
bility of any combination of states which 
might restrain the French. Such prospect 
of the recreation of a balance of power as 
remained was founded upon the idea of 
British association with Italy, in the first 
instance, and with the salvaging of Ger- 
many by Anglo-Italian political pressure 
upon France. 

This was the last line of policy of Lloyd 
George, who also looked hopefully toward 
Russia as an eventual partner against 
France. But recent events have compelled 
the British to abandon their hope of con- 
structing a new alliance and thus restrain- 
ing the French. Instead of exercising pres- 
sure upon France on the Rhine, they have 
all but succumbed to French policy directed 
against them in the Near East. Where 
they had thought to support Germany 
against France, and thus check France, 
they have been themselves subjected to 
Turkish hostility, behind which lurked at 
least the suspicion of interested French 
activity. 

To attempt now to use political or mili- 
tary influence upon France in the west, 
would unquestionably lead only to a general 
Mohammedan offensive from Cairo to 
Calcutta, which would suck in most if not 
all of the available British military resources 
and put new burdens upon an already over- 
taxed population. It would, too, increase, 
not diminish, the disturbance in the econo- 
mic world and thus expand, not reduce, the 
already colossal number of British unem- 
ployed. 

Moreover, along the way the British have 
lost the Italians. At the moment the 
Italians are nominally, at least, supporting 
the French in Germany and the Turks in 
Asia Minor. Mussolini is—or at least has 
been—outspoken in his censure of British 
policy toward Italy; and, granted that 
Italian aid might be regained, it would only 
be at the cost of new financial sacrifices on. 
the part of the British Government. 

As for Italy, assuming that she should 
“venture to join the British in some effort 
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hostile to the French, she herself would 
-= instantly feel the consequences of the en- 
during hostility of the Jugoslavs, but this 
_ situation would change once the Italians 
enlisted on the German side. 

To estimate European conditions at the 
present hour one must see the facts as they 
Clemenceau made a treaty of peace 
_ with the two Anglo-Saxon nations, which 

amounted to a covenant to permit Germany 
to escape political destruction provided 
those two nations agreed to guarantee 
France against an attack by a restored 
Germany and to join France in compelling 
German payment into the bargain. 

We and the British have repudiated this 
treaty—we in fact, the British in practice. 
And the French, on their side, have thus 
felt themselves freed from any restraint im- 
posed by this same document, and have 
taken into their own hands the task of 
regulating their own security and assuring 
their own payment. The Ruhr operation is 
only the final step in the long series of 
events which have liberated the French from 
the crippling handicaps imposed by Mr. 
Wilson and Mr. Lloyd George in the Ver- 
sailles agreements. 

For three years British diplomacy has 
sought with skill and with persistence to 
isolate France and restrain her until Ger- 
many was sufficiently recovered to serve as 
the vital element in a new European com- 
bination to hold back France permanently 
and restore the balance of power. Perhaps, 
if Lloyd George had not made his fatal 
blunder in the case of the Turk, British 
policy might have triumphed, but now its 
failure is complete. To-day Britain is so 
deeply involved in foreign complications of 
her own, that she is in no shape to risk the 
consequences of open French incitation of 
the Mohammedan populations of the East. 

France, on the other hand, has a position 
not equalled since the fall of Napoleon. She 
has a superb army, admirably commanded. 
She has a system of alliance that embraces 
all of those smaller states which possess 
effective military forces. She has now laid 
hands upon the richest coal deposit in 
western Europe, while, thanks to her sup- 
port, Poland possesses in Upper Silesia the 
only comparable mineral region. 

Germany is disarmed, economically help- 
_ less, politically isolated. France occupies 
the Rhine barrier and thes Ruhr mineral 
districts. Her guns cover Frankfort, quite 
as completely as Essen. Modern war is 
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a war of industries and machines, even more 
than of armies, and the French hold the 
German industries as well as the German 
machine shops. German resistance now 
could lead only to hopeless slaughter and 
unlimited destruction of property; and the 
losses would be German, not French. 

No human being can say how France will 
use the power which is in her hands. She 
may use it wisely or unwisely, profitably or — 
with fatal consequences to herself. But the | l 





fact is that well-nigh absolute power is in — 
her hands. You may argue that she has 
come by this power wickedly, and that to 
use it will be immoral. Such argumen a 
seem to me unfounded, but in any event — 
they have little bearing now, in the face of — 
the unquestioned fact. 
I have always believed that in the end the i 
k 


i 





French would stop at nothing to prevent 
German recovery, unless that recovery — 
promised them payment for their injuries 
at German hands and at the same time had 
no ultimate menace to their security. As 
stands to-day, the French have not eee 
paid; and there is no mistaking the fact that 
any early German recovery would insure | 
German attempt to take vengeance. - 

The dominant sentiment in the France 
which I know is not militaristic or imperial- 
istic in the ordinary sense; it is a will to live. 
For half a century the people of France have _ 
existed under the imminent shadow of ex- — 
tinction at German hands. Attacked in the — 
end, they only narrowly escaped the threat- i 
ened destruction. Now fate or justice has 
delivered the enemy into their hands, while 
their allies have in turn stood aside and 
stiffly refused to undertake any engagement 
to support France if a recovered Germany s 
retakes the old road to Paris. 

Occupying the Rhine, France holds the 
German defenses. Occupying the Ruhr, | 
she controls the essentials in German indus- 
trial life. Germany may resist French dom- 
ination, but the resistance only leads to 
the disorganization and eventual ruin of the 
German industrial plant, merely leads to 
eventual misery, famine, and even depopu- 
lation. The longer the resistance, the more _ 
complete will be German prostration; and — 
the more violent its character, the greater _ 
will be the physical destruction. " 

Actually, after a long armistice, France — 
and Germany have resumed the war which 
began in 1914 and paused in 1918. The 
issues have not changed, only the con- 
ditions. The German undertook so to deal 
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_ with France that she would never cross his 

path again—the words are Bernhardi’s— 

_ but with the German purpose fully revealed, 
with the marks of German destruction sur- 
viving from Belfort to the Channel, powt 
has passed to France. 

= In xr918 President Wilson and Pr mier 
Lloyd George assured the French that if 
coe would spare seen yt they > oh 


recognize that the age in Shas we are lee 
bai only has been but is likely to continue 
indefinitely to be marked by great disturb- 
ances. There was a condition of Aer 


fist decade of the present one. 


_war-had taken place since Tins 
despite occasional struggles the world ha 
become used to political and territorial 


‘arrangements based upon the post-N 
onic settlement. 

- But the World War, in destroying em- 
pires and liberating nationalities, totally 
upset all existing ~ political balances in 
Europe. It restored to France the position 
that it had held after the Thirty „Years 
War had eliminated the German as a factor, 
; while the weak Stuart régime, already mov- 

ing toward the Civil War, paralyzed Briti 

aeaee, 


Napole- 


For two generations France, AAN in the 
‘end restrained, dominated the- w hole of 
Europe—not because of a superior p vopula- 
_ tion but because of the enfecbled condition 
of Europe itself, the successful concentra- 
tion.of French resources, and the presence 
on the Bourbon throne of one of the greatest 
of kings. 4 
Something like that situation has come 
again.. But on the whole the actual cir- 
cumstances more resemble the events of 
- 1792, when the French Revolution, having 
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killed Louis XVI, was suddenly called upon 
to defend itself against a combination of 
monarchs marching to avenge a brother 
king and to abolish a challenge to* that 
divine right by which they held dominion. 

Thus attacked, feeling her life at stake, 
France rallied to a resistance which began 
at Valmy, lasted for more than twenty 
years, and collapsed only when the kings 
at length demonstrated that they made 


war not upon France but upon Napoleon. 


Now, there exists in this country a notion 
that France is a weak and decadent country, 
but anyone who chooses to examine the 
record will find that it was a far weaker and 
more exhausted France, torn by domestic 
dissensions, almost disarmed by the deser- 
tion of the Royalist officers in the army, 
which confronted Europe at the close of the 
Eighteenth Century and ultimately -sent 
armies from Moscow to Lisbon. 

It is not, as I see it, that France is now 
seeking to revive the glories of Louis XIV 
or of Napoleon. What is significant is that 
once more, as in 1792, France has been 
attacked, was attacked in r914; and just as 
the ancient struggle began on French soil 
and was expanded to the remote corners of 
Europe, so the consequences of the recent 
German attack seem likely to spread in- 
definitely. 

The French invasion of the Ruhr is the 
direct consequence of the German invasion 
of France and Belgium in r914 and the fail- 
ure of a Germany, later repulsed, to make 


any real effort to comply with the terms of 


the tredty of peace. What is too little ap- 
preciated is that the very life of France is at 
stake if a powerful Germany reappears, a 
Germany which has escaped payment of the 
costs of devastations in France and Belgium 
and left these burdens upon peoples inferior 
in population already. 

However you may view the ethical phases 
of the problem, it is patently madness from 
the material point of view for the French 
to permit German recovery just as long as 
this recovery automatically menaces French 
safety and French existence. If France 
should retire beaten from the Ruhr now, 
she would henceforth be not even a second- 
class nation. She would fall to the rank of 
Spain automatically. She would be what 
she narrowly escaped becoming between 
1870 and 1914—a mere helpless vassal of . 
Germany. ° 

This fate France will not accept, though 
he alternative should be the wrecking of 
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_ Germany or indeed the wrecking of Europe. 
| Through three years she has waited for the 
` Anglo-Saxon nations, heeding temporarily 
their appeals to let Germany recover, but 
only because these Anglo-Saxon nations 
have continued to intimate that if France 
would follow their advice they would lend 
their strength to France. 

On this point, however, French illusions 
are at an end. When France entered the 
Ruhr she definitely turned her back upon 
all idea of Anglo-Saxon association. She 
concluded, rightly or wrongly, that while 
the British and the Americans were bound 
to continue to seek German restoration— 
because their interests were engaged in the 
restoration of the German market—they 
` had not the smallest intention to undertake 
military or financial guarantees on behalf of 
France. 

Germany, meanwhile, relying upon 
Anglo-Saxon aid, has consistently evaded 
the payment of what she justly should have 
paid, while always clinging to the purpose 
of ultimate attack upon France. But now 
Germany is to find, as did France, that the 
Anglo-Saxon nations, though materially 
interested in her recovery for trade reasons, 
are either unwilling or unable to intervene 
physically on her behalf. In a word, as the 
French yesterday assailed us for abandoning 
them, the Germans are now criticising both 
the United States and Britain for abandon- 
ing them to their fate. 

When at last the fact is established in the 
German mind that the British cannot and 
the Americans will not intervene, not by 
words but by force, tosave them from the 
French, then they will have to surrender, 
the siege of Germany will come to an end, 
and they will have to make precisely the 
concessions which the French and Belgians 
demand. Then, for a period of time, at 
least, they will pass under the actual control 
of the French; and with this surrender will 
expire the last present hope of resisting 
French supremacy on the Continent. 

Had the French waited two years longer, 
perhaps the Russians might have been 
strong enough to supply a counter weight, 
but it will be two years at least before Rus- 
sia can act effectively. Meantime the Polish 
military cordon is strong enough to restrain 
them, while before two years are over the 
fate of Germany for at least a generation 
will be established; and net impossibly, 
when the Russians are ready to move, the 


French will be able to employ Germane 


troops against them as they did in the 
Napoleonic time. 

In any event, there remain only two na- 
tions in Europe which might serve as the 
foundations of resistance to French control 
on the Continent—namely, Britain and ~ 
Russia. But not only is Russia at present 
impotent and Britain enmeshed in Near ~ 
Eastern troubles, but it is far from unlikely — 
that the Russians, by supporting the Turks, i 
will throw themselves against the British 
in all of Asia from the Caucasus to the 
Findu-Kush. Certainly Russian hatred of a 
the British to-day is an overmastering — 
emotion, while all sympathy and influence | 
from Moscow is being exerted to push the : 
Turk against the Briton. ~ ` 

Yet it remains true that every step taken 
by France in Europe must prove injurious Í 
to Great Britain, because either France will 
succeed in amalgamating German industry ‘3 
with her own and thus in building up a fatal — z 
competition on the Continent to British 
industries, or the effect of French policy an 
German resistance will be the destruction — 
of the purchasing power of the whole Con- — 
tinent, and consequently an ever-increasing 
number of the British unemployed and an 
ever-mounting burden upon the British — 
tax-payer. 

Therefore, one must see that hence i 
we are to face a period of intense Anglo- 
French hostility. The two nations confront 
cach other once more as they did in the — 
eighteenth century. French supremacy E 
on the Continent carries deadly peril to 
British trade and commerce, and therefore — 
to British existence. Sooner or later it is — 
well-nigh inevitable that this hostility will 
lead to open conflict. Yet at the present — 
hour Britain is in no condition to risk such 
a conflict, and the French action in Ger- 
many is daily reducing the British chance to 
find in Germany -any ally to assist in the 
restraint of France. 

All of which is, after all, no more than 
logical and in accordance with historical 
precedent. Until the rise of modern Ger- 
many finally broke French power on the 
Continent, France and Britain faced each 
other as rivals for many centuries. The 
destruction of Germany—and that destruc- 
tion is going forward almost ineluctably— 
has restored all the old circumstances. And 
slowly but surely the traditional feelings of 
the two great peoples toward each other are 
beginning to be stirred and to reveal them- 
selves. 










sion of the Ruhr really marks a new phase in 
| _ European history and that the dominating 
4 act in this new phase will be Anglo-French 
-rival , leading eventually to Anglo-French 
-COn jet. But meantime there will be a con- 
-siderable period of undisputed French su- 
_ premacy on the Continent of Europe, a 
à period the length of which may be condi- 
__ tioned upon developments in that part of the 
ee British Empire between Egypt and Meso- 
tamia in the west and India on the east. 





V. LAUSANNE 


fi ~ Turning now to the events in the Near 
East, the precise consequences of the ending 
a of the Lausanne Conference remain vague. 
E -Itis clear that the Conference failed, so far 
f as the achievement of any definite result 
was sought. It is clear that the united front 
between the Allies—between’ , Britain, 
ance, and Italy—was not preserved, and 
that in case hostilities should presently be 
~ resumed, French and Italian troops would 
= be withdrawn from the Near East and the 
a Br itish would be left with only the Greeks 
as allies to confront the Turks. 
i i hat hostilities are certain, however, 
ms to me by no means a just. conclusion. 
7 e Turk has won almost every material 


ae = a} “gains bie desired, even before the 
: Lausanne affair, by the terms of the 
nia Armistice. Mosul he means to 
but he can safely await the right 
nt. 
Meantime a gigantic British conception 
= has gone by the board. Few Americans 
a appreciate the extent of the British imperial 
venture in the Near East. Once the Turk 
3 was beaten, British expeditions - staked 
claims from the Caspian and the Black Sea 
ER to Palestine and the Persian Gulf. British 
troops occupied the vast oil regions of 
‘a Batum. An Arabian state was sketched in 
_ the valley of the Euphrates. Palestine was 
: eeetarmed into a British mandate. 
Meantime, at Paris a tremendous effort 
a ‘gras made on the one hand to invoke Ameri- 
| can aid to get the French out of Syria, and 
R. E other to persuade America—by 
ee g the mandate for Armenia and per- 
_ haps for Constantinople—to associate her- 
elf with this gigantic British conception, 
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-4 this 5 new de EN fanion out of Russian, 
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of Ai gigantic Kie ES is now 
left save the shaky British hold upon Mosul, 
which must eventually be evacuated or 
fought for. We have declined the Armenian 
mandate and retired. Despite British 
effort, the French have Syria; and thus the 
Arabian Kingdom is prevented and Arabian 
resentment at Britain stimulated. Batum 
has had to be abandoned. 

The Turk, too, instead of disappearing 
has come back and swept before him the 
Greek armies which the British enlisted in 
their Asiatic venture by the promise of 
Ægean shores of Asia Minor. More than 
a billion of money has been sunk in the 
Mesopotamian adventures, and the result 
now is no more than the present crisis and 
the choice between eventual evacuation or 
ultimate war. 

More than this, the whole Mohammedan 
world has been aroused to fanatical hatred 
of the British, and the results are felt and 


must continue to be felt in India and in 


Egypt. The very safety of India has been 
imperiled, and we have seen in recent 
months the surrender of British policy in 
Egypt to an extent which would hardly 
have been deemed possible a few years ago. 

British adventuring in Caspian lands, 
British efforts to seat the Greek in Constan- 
tinople, have not alone aroused the Mo- 
hammedan world, but they have excited the 
Russians; and to-day the Turk and the 
Slav are in nominal and probably actual 
alliance against the British, while the 
British support of the Greek has estranged 
the Italian at the precise moment when 
Italian aid was of utmost value in the 
Franco-German disputes. | 

To-day, when events which will probably 
shape European history for a generation at 
least are taking place along the Rhine, the 
British are unable to take any important 
steps, because their hands are hopelessly 
tied in the Near East; and mere withdrawal 
of their troops from the Rhine as a protest 
against the French policy would lead to the 
swift retirement of French and even Italian 
troops from the Near East. Thus, if the 
French position before Germany would be 
compromised by the withdrawal of British 


troops, the posture of the British before 


the Turks would become almost hopeless. 
The refusal of the British to support the 
French in the last Paris Conference doomed. _ 
the Lausanne Conference, just as the earlier 
development of Lloyd Georgian policy in 


eGermany and Greece led France and Italy 
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to abandon the British and make separate 
treaties with the Angora government in the 
Near East. British support of France in 
Europe was the price demanded for support 
of Britain in Asia; but it was always certain 
that if the price were refused, France would 
resume her freedom of action, and she has. 

Lausanne did no more than expose the 
fact that the alliance of western powers 
which won the World War had been dis- 
solved and that the Turk was free to pursue 
his traditional policy of playing one Chris- 
tian power against anothér. When the con- 
ference opened, the French break with the 
British at Paris had not taken place. So 
the Turk waited craftily. When the 
French troops were at last in the Ruhr, then 
he knew that he was safe from an association 
of French or Italian troops with those of 
Great Britain in any operation against him- 
self. Thereafter all chance of his signing 
the ridiculously slight concessions won from 
him at Lausanne disappeared. He had won 
by waiting and could now retire to Angora, 
threatening hostilities, which the western 
nations were in no position politically or 
materially to endure. 

As I write, the press of the world is again 
speculating over the likelihood of a Turkish 
offensive, of an operation directed against 
the British in Mosul or at Chanak or against 
the Greeks along the Maritza River. But 
one may conjecture that unless the Turks 
have a rush of blood to the head they will 
not attack, but merely wait again to see the 
effect, particularly in England, of the threat 
of a new war to regain Mesopotamia and 
Palestine. 

In Britain the demand has already been 
made that the British troops be withdrawn 
from the Straits, from Mesopotamia, and 
from Palestine. Such a withdrawal would 
represent the most humiliating experience 
in British history since the withdrawal of 
British troops from America. Yet it is hard 
to see how, in the end, such a retirement can 
be avoided unless England finally resolves 
to fight and to fight single- handed for her 
place in western Asia. Not Turkey alone, 
but the Arabian states as well, seem likely 
to escape European dominion. Even the 
French position in Syria is compromised 
and may also have to be abandoned. 

Yet the Near East for France is a matter 
of sentiment rather than material interest. 
French interests center on the Rhine and in 
North» Africa. It is different with the 
British. Retreat in the Near and Middle 
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East now may compromise their position in 
India and must gravely diminish their pres- 
tige throughout “the whole of Asia and of 
North Africa. Moreover, in addition to 
Turkish hostility, the British have to reckon 
with the Russian. Slav intrigue had not 
a little to do with Turkish resistance, and 
Turkey is sure to have every possible assist- 
ance from the Soviet Government if it enters 
a new struggle with Great Britain. 

Naturally, the British will accuse the 
French of having deserted them in the 
East, but the French indictment of Britain 
for abandonment in the West has long ago 
been filed. The truth is that the German 
and Turkish courses are equally the result of 
the collapse of the Anglo-French Entente. 
Had Britain stood solidly with France, 
Germany would have made an honest effort 
to meet reparations. Had France supported 
British policy unqualifiedly in the Near 
Fast, the Turk would not be back in Europe 
and threatening new aggressions. 

Now Ismet has gone back to Angora; the 
Lausanne Conference has added one more 
to the list of failures of the conference 
method to restore world peace; and, while 
a new war remains rather possible than 
likely, the somber fact is that one more 
effort to reduce the list of causes for world 
disorder has ended in multiplying rather 
than diminishing the dangers to world 
reintegration. We may differ as to the 
extent of what has been lost at Lausanne, — 
but no one can maintain that anything 
tangible has been gained. 

If Great Britain could put forth a tithe 
of her real strength, if she could mobilize an 
army of a hundred thousand to fight along- 
side the reformed Greek army, the Turkish 
threat could be disposed of in short order; 
for Turkey is, after all, an empty shell and ~ 
its army destitute of most of what is needed 
to make a modern army formidable. But 
the difficulty is that British public opinion 
revolts at the idea of a new war. This 
possibility led to the fall of Lloyd George, 
and if Bonar Law risked it his position 
might become compromised promptly. 

Turkish intransigency is based upon the 
calculation that the British nation seeks 
peace at any price. On this theory Turkey 
is likely to press its demands to the breaking 
point, and it may well be that before long 
the British will have to choose between 
fighting and abandoning all the gains made 
in Asia as a result of the World War. Allin 
all, Lausanne, while a humiliation for the 
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whole Christian world, is a terrible material 
disaster for the British Empire, the conse- 
quences of which cannot yet be accurately 
measured. 


VI. 


It remains now to discuss briefly the 
British debt settlement. With the terms 
- themselves I shall not deal; all things. con- 
sidered, they seem fair and reasonable. We 
are to receive approximately $175,000,000 
annually for sixty-two years; thus in 
- principal and interest we shall collect above 
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- $10,000,000,000 on a capital sum of $4,600,- 


o00,000. Moreover, what the British are 
to pay us amounts to but little less than 
half of the total sum it is now held possible 
for the Germans to pay. 

Two aspects of these negotiations with 
Britain deserve comment in any review of 
recent international events. First of all, 
it would be a mistake for Americans to 
imagine that the agreement meets with 
British approbation. The fact is that the 
mass of the British people feel, and will 
continue to feel for a long time, that we 
have acted in a singularly selfish fashion 
in demanding payment at all and that we 
have compounded the selfishness by de- 
manding severe terms. 

It has been a settled detail of British 
policy that the debt to America must be 
paid, if demanded; but it has been the 
well-nigh universal belief that in the last 
analysis America would not make the 
demand. The British public has trusted 
in a legendary American open-handedness 
and now, finding itself mistaken, has 
experienced a severe shock. We have 
probably never been as unpopular in Great 
Britain as at the present hour, and this 
unpopularity is likely to endure for a 
considerable time. 

The truth is, of course, that the British 
situation is desperate. Unemployment not 
only continues but is bound to increase 
materially as the effects of Continental 
troubles are felt. In addition, the Near 
Eastern situation also threatens trade, 
while it carries a patent menace of a new, 
expensive, and totally unprofitable war. 
Almost as much as the German, the Briton 
hoped that the United States would inter- 

vene to restrain the French in the Ruhr; 
our failure advertises the final collapse of 
the British policy of association with the 


United States in foreign affairs. - 
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To understand British disappointment 
and even bitterness to-day, Americans must 
appreciate what was hoped of us in England 
at the close of the war. There was to be 
an Anglo-American association which would 
operate under the shadow of the League 
of Nations but would actually control 
world affairs. We were to take mandates 
in the Near East, and thus join with the 
British in organizing old Turkjsh and 
Russian lands; and not a little of the 
trouble in that quarter to-day is attributed 
to American refusal to assume any responsi- 
bility. 

We were relied upon by the British to 
join in restraining the French and in re- 
establishing Germany, not as a military 
power but as an economic unit. Even as 
late as the Washington Conference, British 
hopes of American reappearance in Europe 
ran high. ‘The real disillusionment has only 
come in recent months, beginning when 
we declined to go to Genoa. This refusal 
wrecked the conference and left the British 
powerless before a France which had at one 


time made European alliances and escaped 


from British leading strings. 

Thanks to our desertion, as the English- 
man sees it, he has lost his dominating 
position in Europe. His position in the Near 
East has been compromised, while his 
economic situation remains the most im- 
mediately depressing problem. The mar- 
kets of the world have not recovered, and 
there is no immediate promise that they 
will; and this lack of recovery is measured 
in British unemployment. Yet, having 
thus retired from all responsibilities, having 
refused him all political aid, we now insist 
upon the payment of a debt which he 
frankly regards as a technical, not a moral, 
obligation. . 

Moreover, while insisting upon payment, 
we have erected a tariff wall to exclude 
British manufactures, have sought to pass 
ship-subsidy legislation which would .chal- 
lenge his merchant marine, have con- 
structed emigration barriers which prevent 
the transfer of a large number of skilled 
laborers—who, being unable to find work 
abroad, remain a terrible burden upon the 
British tax-payer. 

It is a fact that although Britain’s 
European allies owe her more than twice 
as much as she owes us—and in addition 
her claim apon German reparations is 
considerable—most informed Englishmen 
recognize that there is not the smallest 
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chance that they will receivea shilling from 
the Continent. The frantic effort of Lloyd 
George was to tie the questions of all Allied 
debts and of reparations together, and to 
persuade America to join in the adjustment. 
This was the policy of the Balfour note. 
Now the British are bound to pay us, 
provided Congress does not refuse to ratify 
the debt agreement; but at the same 
moment,the French action on the Continent 
seems to them not alone to destroy all 
value in the claims Britain has upon 
Continental countries but also to promise 
further restriction of the European markets. 
We in America think of the British as 
having won material advantages in the 
World War—lands, markets, the elimina- 
tion of the German rival; yet this is hardly 
the case. - The best of their territorial gains 
were in Asia Minor, and after having spent 
a billion of dollars to consolidate their 


position they are steadily being brought to 


the point of evacuating them all. The 
elimination of the German rival has advan- 
taged them little, for the war in reducing 
the purchasing power of the world has been 
far more deadly to British trade than 
German competition. That is, even with 
the German rival gone, there is less trade 
left for Britain than before the war. 

Meanwhile, in place of the German rival 
there has arisen the American, vastly richer, 
incredibly little injured by the war, still 
unbelievedly maladroit in employing vast 
resources in the foreign field, but potentially 
much more dangerous as a commercial 
competitor than Germany ever was, finan- 
cially. in an unassailable situation, and 
holding Britain to ransom for sums which 
before the war were held to be fantastic. 

If France succeeds either in making 
Germany pay or in breaking her up politi- 
cally, she will emerge a real victor, despite 
all her losses incident to the war. Her 
position will be better in all respects than 
it has been for at least half a century and 


perhaps for a full century. But it is hard 
to see now any way in which the war can 


prove more than a supreme disaster to the 
_ British nation. 

Englishmen believe, and will long con- 
tinue to believe, that the worst circum- 
stances of this disaster might have been 
avoided had the United States stood with 
England—instead of declining all responsi- 
bility and retiring to isolation, after having 
through Mr. Wilson raised great but vajn 
nop „They feel that it is our desertion 
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which has left them helpless in the face of 
Europe, which has given France a free hand. 
Resenting this real or fancied desertion, > 
their bitterness becomes still more acute 
in the face of our insistence upon the pay- 
ment of a debt incurred to win a war in 
which we were not only participants, but 
from their point of view the single victor. 
Now, in addition to its effect upon 
Britain, the meaning of the debt settlement 


to the Continent must be noted. We have 
held the British to their bond. Therefore, 


although they have no hope of collecting 
anything, they must in the nature of things 
hold both Germany and their own Allied 
debtors; for the British tax-payer quite 
naturally will not hear of a cancellation of 
his claims while his debts are to be paid in 
full. 

But this only means that France, Bel- 
gium, and Italy will politely but grimly 
insist that they can pay Britain only as 
Germany pays them and only after Ger- 
many has paid enough to meet the costs of 
the reconstruction of war ruins. So there 
you have the old difficulty, the insistence 
that Germany pay sums in excess of all 


possibility. Unless we should join the 


British in the proposal that all debts owed 
both of us by the Continent be cancelled 
and reparations reduced to a sum just 
sufficient to meet the costs of French, 
Belgian, and Italian reconstruction and of 
Britain’s debt to us, the situation would 
remain as it now is, quite hopeless. © 
Actually, our associates of the war on the 
Continent are not going to pay us or pay 
the British, and the Germans are not going 
to pay them. The French are going to get 
some coal out of Germany, at best. But 
coal is not a medium of payment of debts 
to us or to the British; on the contrary, 
that coal is going to reduce British sales 
and in the end add to the British unem- 
ployment. In my judgment the moment 
has come when it is safe to forecast that 
Germany will not pay reparations and the 
Continent as a result will not pay inter- 


Allied debts. 


VII. CONCLUSION 


Either Germany is going to be smashed 
completely, or else she is going to be made 
an economic vassal of France for a long 
period of years; but in neither case is there 
the smallest hope of reparations. If Ger- 
many is smashed England loses the German 
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stopping France; 
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market, in fact the whole Central European 
market, along with all her claims alike upon 
Germany and upon France, Italy, and Bel- 
gium. If German industry is joined up 
to French, England will still lose the debts, 
the markets, and in addition face the most 
dangerous of all conceivable competitions 
in coal and iron. 3 

But without America there is no way of 
and now, even with 
America, there is hardly more chance, for 
the French are in the Ruhr and are totally 
unlikely to come out on request from 
London or Washington. We still talk in 
America of some action at a propitious 
moment; but the British know that the 
moment has passed, that the invasion of 
the Ruhr opened a wholly new chapter 
in European history. 

Look at the British situation as it is. 
Forty-three millions of people can live in 
the narrow area of the United Kingdom 
only as long as they can sell abroad their 
manufactures and their minerals and in 
return buy food, of which they can produce 


at home only a few weeks’ supply annually. 


‘both of us foreign trade is a detail. 


Their resources are increased by the 
accumulations of capital of other times and 
by the earnings of their shipping and 
foreign investments. 

-= But if the foreign markets go, if they 
can not sell goods and buy food, reduction 
of population is inevitable and as it is post- 
poned misery is inescapable. Moreover, 
not only must they buy food abroad but it 
is a matter of utmost importance that they 
should buy it cheaply. Yet the collapse 
of Russia has removed the one source of 
cheap food. 

France can live, we can live, because for 
Both 
countries feed themselves. Germany, on 
the other hand, cannot feed herself and 
must buy her food abroad. If her foreign 
trade disappears her population must mi- 
grate or starve. Thus the present political 
chaos in Europe, while threatening the 
existence of millions of Germans and En- 
glishmen, does little material injury to 
France; while the migrations of Germans 
and Englishmen would automatically im- 
prove the relative position of France in 
Europe. 

If you can conceive that the conditions 
which have lasted for four years can be 
continued for ten or twenty years longer, 
with no more rapid disintegration than is 
already taking place, it is not too much fo 
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forecast that at the end of that time the 
population of Germany would have to be 
reduced to 40,000,000 and that of the United ~ 
Kingdom to 30,000,000. Only France, of 
the western powers, could maintain her 
present population. That whole system 
of industrialism which existed in Europe 
before the war would be well-nigh wiped out. 
Nations would have to become self con- 
tained, as they were in other centuries, and 
the basis of population would be domestic 
food supplies not foreign markets. 

I have in the present article perhaps 
strayed far afield, and yet what Iam anxious 
to have my readers perceive is that vast 
new horizons are beginning to be unfolded. 
It is no longer certain that the World War 
can be viewed accurately as a complete 
episode. More and more events at least 
suggest that it may prove a single circum- 
stance, the initial incident in a world-wide 
convulsion like the French Revolution or the 
Thirty Years’ War. 

The World War had many causes, but 
at least one was the fact that while produc- 
tion was enormously increasing markets 
were not keeping pace and that as a conse- 
quence nations whose existence depended 
upon their capacity to sell and buy abroad, to 
sell manufactures and buy food, felt them- 
selves threatened. But the war—instead of 
delivering the British from German competi- 
tion or the Germans from British—actually 
almost abolished the capacity of the world 
to buy goods or furnish food, and there- 
after the situation of both the British and 
German populations became acute; and 
this situation was complicated by the ex- 
pansion of American production. | 

If Britain cannot get back both her 
markets and her sources of cheap food, 
then her very existence is imperilled. But 
she cannot get back either unless peace and 
prosperity are restored in the world. 
France, on the other hand, able to feed her- 
self, is unconcerned about markets and is 
prepared to prolong chaos, provided Ger- 
many refuses payment and threatens at- 
tack. So France seems to the Englishman 
the enemy of his very life, while the English- 
man seems to the Frenchman ready to raise 
Germany up to the ruin of France. 

‘And, after long hesitations, the French 
have broken with the British and have gone 
their way, a way which is fraught with so 
much of danger for Britain and for Ger- 
many as well. Now that the Frenchman 
has broken from British restraint, the 
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chance of restoring British markets becomes 


less while the promise of British suffering. 


is gravely increased. But, underneath, two 
forms of civilization—the industrial and the 
agricultural—have joined issue: the Eight- 
eenth Century, which is France, is fight- 
ing the Twentieth, which is British, Ger- 
man, and in a measure our own. 

Yet it must be recognized that our posi- 
tion has certain resemblances to that of 
France. For, while the British and Ger- 


mans have gone on increasing their popula- 
tion at a terrific rate, without regard to any 
question of food supply, the French have 
voluntarily limited their birth rate and we 
have deliberately cut down our immigra- 
tion. So, at least for a certain time we 
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have escaped the problem of overpopula- 
tion and continue, like the French, self- 
supporting. 

This circumstance explains, I believe, 
why we have not come to the aid of the 
Briton in Europe. For him the preserva- 
tion of the markets of the world was a 
matter of life or death, the restoration of 
economic conditions of 1914 the problem 
of existence for him, and _he firmly believed 
the same was true of us. But events have 
demonstrated that while we would like to 
see ante-war conditions restored and have 
keen interest in international trade, yet 
since it is not a matter of life and death for 
us we have shrunk from the obvious risks 


and dangers of international action. 


A CLOSE-UP 


BY WILLIAM T. ELLIS 


[Mr. Ellis, who contributed the article on “Outstanding Factors in the Near Eastern Crisis” to our 


November number, was at Lausanne during the most important sessions of the Conference, 


He is in 


close touch with the situation in the Near East.—Tue Eprror.] 


T LEAST the Lausanne Conference 
has been a godsend for some of the 
local hotels, in an off season. The really 
charming caravansaries have made life com- 
fortable for the delegates and their retainers, 
to. whom a holiday in Switzerland has been 


a prize to be grasped. The formal and in- 


formal dances and dinners have been all 
that they should be. A more appropriate 
setting for a leisurely exercise of the old 
diplomacy could scarcely be imagined. 
With the end of some of the mornings, and 
most of the afternoons, devoted to sessions 
of the commissions or subcommissions, in 
the picturesque Chateau by the lakeside, 
looking across at the snow-capped moun- 
tains, there has. been time for occasional 
outings up in the snow, and for the inter- 
minable eating and drinking and conversa- 
tion that go with an occasion of the sort. 


The Question of the Straits 


As for the final achievements of the Con- 
ference, it is too early to write with cer- 
tainty. Probably a peace treaty will be 
signed, and, in the main, according to 
Turkey’s program. Those persans who are 
most sophisticated seem to think that the 
really great achievement of the Conference, 


to speak with candid cynicism, is that an 
agreement upon the Straits has been reached 
which will make it possible, in due season, 
should occasion arise, for Great Britain or 
the Allied Powers to attack Russia with a 
naval force in the Black Sea. The “ Ancient 
rule of the Ottoman Empire,” as the closing 
of the Straits has been technically desig- 
nated for centuries past, is at an end. Any 
power may send three war-ships into the 
Black Sea during times of peace. Should 
war arise, each nation may send in a fleet 
as large as that of any Black Sea power. 
Thus Russia’s one vulnerable flank is 
exposed to her bitterest enemy: for, as 
said a most eminent Englishman at Lau- 
sanne, who still thinks in terms of his 
Indian experience of twenty years ago, 
“We can’t attack Russia over the Pamirs; 
nor yet at Archangel; the one place we can 
strike effectively is in the Black Sea.” 

This does not sound much like a peace 
conference, does it? Well, which one of the 
many councils held since the armistice, 
including Paris itself, has really had world 
settlement as its first objective? Even the 
Washington Conference witnessed a serious 
and sustained exhibition of European 
igvalry and diplomatic maneuvers. Lau- 
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sanne is simply one more phase of the an- 
cient strife among historic opponents. 


Extra-Territoriality in Turkey 


At this writing, the Straits question is 
considered settled. Mosul, with its oil, is a 
prize that still causes fevered tugging and 
pulling and hauling. In the nature of the 
case, the conference cannot be permitted to 
come to a deadlock over oil. Even if this 
should be the real reason for a break, some 
other occasion would have to be found. 
The complete abolition of capitulations, or 
extra-territorial privileges for foreigners, is 
insisted upon by the latest message from 
Angora. The Allies declare that this is un- 
thinkable, but, after more blustering, they 
will, as in frequent other instances, quietly 
yield to the Turks, who, after all, are the 
victors in the war, and possess an army 
poised for action. Certain minor conces- 


sions, like the settlement of disputes con- 


cerning marriage, divorce, adoption and 
inheritance among foreigners, where the 
existing Turkish laws cannot apply, will 
doubtless be made to the consular courts. 
There are rumors that the real guarantees 
that Turkey is to give the powers will be 
found in the treaty to be signed with 
America; and in the early employment of 


_ American experts to reorganize the Turkish 


judicial, educational, financial and trans- 
portation systems. Certainly there has 
been talk in highest Angora circles of this 
method of putting Turkey on her feet. 
Economically, the very backwardness of 
Turkey has, in a sense, been her salvation. 
Alone among the defeated powers, she has 
not resorted to the printing press to meet the 
need for money. Her position may be 
likened to that of a wealthy man—for 
Turkey is very rich in natural resources 
and potential trade—who has cut off all 


his usual expenses, and has gone to live in 


his camp in the woods for a few years. 
Barring the factor of the loss of her Chris- 
tian merchandising class, Turkey is in a 
position to “come back” quickly. The one 
obstacle, which looms as a nightmare to 
her leaders, is a possibility of the old days 
of intrigue by the rival western powers. The 
abolition of the capitulations is primarily 
for the purpose of escaping this abuse of 
their special privileges by European nations. 

America’s unique position of altruism in 
Turkey, as represented by her schools and 
missions and relief work, is reflected by her 
standing here at Lausanne. All parties are 
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keen to know the American mind upon con- 
troverted subjects. It is a unique medi- 
atorial rôle that the official “observers” 
fill. Their statements before the various 
commissions have consistently maintained 
the high ground of contending only for 
principles. What a functioning League of 
Nations might be expected to do, has actual- 
ly been done by the representatives of the 
United States. Not once have they asked 
anything for America alone; their voice has 
been raised in behalf of the just claims of 
international law and right, and of peoples 
needing a champion. Both Allies and Turks 
have been held to clear principles, so far as 
possible. Flat-footed opposition to secret 
treaties and to special privileges was ex- 
pressed by Ambassador Child, with dis- 
concerting frankness, early in the sessions. 


Part Played by America 


The way in which America set forth the 
plea for an Armenian national home, and 
for the rights of minorities, illustrates the 
skill with which such matters are handled at 
Lausanne. The exhibits from American and 
Armenian sources were turned over to the 
Conference; and American approval of the 
desire for some place where the Armenians 
could be grouped in safety was candidly ex- 
pressed. But the equal responsibility of the 
other nations for Armenia and the other 
minorities was clearly stated by citation of 
official utterances. 

There is good reason to believe that the 
American observers were prepared to sup- 
port a stiff fight for the rights of minorities 
in Turkey; but when the Allies, after con- 
siderable blustering, swung completely 
around to the Nansen-League proposition, 
there was nothing left for America to say; 
she could not combat both Turks and 
Allies—especially when she had no legal 
standing as a combatant. 


Armenia’s Destiny 


Lausanne caps the climax of the Ar- 
menian national tragedy. At Paris Armenia 
was assured of territory for the working out 
of her own destiny, although the claims of 
the Armenian politicians were embarrass- 
ingly exorbitant. Events in Turkey since 
the Armistice have steadily diminished both 
the Armenian hope and the Armenian 
population. There is to-day no part of 
Turkey wherein Armenians are in anything 
like a majority of the inhabitants. To make 
a place anywhere for an Armenian home, it 
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AT THE LAUSANNE CONFERENCE—PREMIER POINCARE OF FRANCE, 
TOWARD THE RIGHT; 


AND, NEXT TO HIM, PREMIER MUSSOLINI OF ITALY 


was admitted, would mean the expulsion of 
two-thirds or three-quarters of the present 
residents, or else to submit them to a minor- 
ity rule of Armenians. So the Conference 
has finally dashed all expectgtion of a new 
Armenia. The Turks say that Armenians 
may remain in Turkey; it is only the Greeks 
that are being dispossessed; but as a matter 
of fact there are now practically no Ar- 
menians left in Anatolia; they have fled in 
terror to the Egean Islands, to Greece and 
to Syria. 

So the friends of Armenia at Lausanne 
are turning toward the Soviet Republic of 
Armenia in the Caucasus as the refuge for 
the homeless Armenians. It is estimated 
that a large proportion of the refugees may 
find shelter and sustenance there. Privately, 
the Turks say that they are willing to 
evacuate the large Turkish population that 
remains in the Republic of Armenia, to 
make place for one hundred thousand or 
more Armenian settlers. Ane unofficial 
American emissary has gone to Moscow tg 
secure the coöperation of the central Soviet 


IN THE FRONT ROW 


LORD CURZON, BRITAIN’S DELEGATE, AT THE EXTREME LEFT, 


government in the plans for concentrating 
the Armenians of the world in the existing 
Armenian Nation, which is situated under 
the shadow of Ararat, the mountain that is 
the center of the race’s history. 


The Future of Christian Missions 


Thus ends, and at Lausanne, where the 
Near Eastern wrongs were to have been 
righted, the long agitation throughout the 
world for another independent Armenia. 
Further discussion seems futile. The powers 
and the Turks have spoken. The case is 
hopeless; for there remains no square mile 
of Turkish territory wherein a majority 
population of Armenians can claim, as a 
right, the privilege of self-government. The 
brighter side to this tragic picture is that 
now that the Armenian population is out of 
Turkey there will be no more tales of atroci- 
ties and massacres. At least one bloody 
page of the Armenian question has been 
permanently turned—although there re- 
mains the. bitter plight of the homeless 
refugees. 
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272 . THE AMERICAN 
A distinguished missionary leader in 
Lausanne was philosophizing over the more 
optimistic aspect of removal of all Chris- 
tians from Nationalist Turkey. Assured 
repeatedly by the Turkish leaders that all 
phases of American missionary activities 
may now continue or be resumed—barring 
the probable non-acceptability of certain 
individual missionaries who have been 
especially active in anti-Turkish propa- 


- ganda in the United States—this authority 


mused, “It is quite possible that Christian- 
ity is in for a great advance among the 
Turks. Hitherto it has been handicapped 
by its identification with the Greek and 
Armenian churches, which have been pri- 
marily political in their character. They 
have been historically regarded as ‘miflets,’ 
or communities of a nationalistic character. 
And they have been avowedly anti-Moslem, 
and, of late years, anti-Turkish. What this 
has meant to the missionary is little under- 
stood at home. He has stood for Chris- 


_ tianity, and Christianity, in the mind of the 


Moslem, has been the sort of religion which 
the Greeks have represented—the Greeks, 
whom he long ago conquered and has al- 
ways despised. For a Turk to join a Chris- 


- tian church under these circumstances was 


almost like a Southern white man’s uniting 
with a negro congregation. 

“Now all will be changed. The Turks 
have promised full liberty for missionary 
and educational work; and they will be able 
to judge Christianity on its merits, as 
taught and practiced by the Americans. 
With the awakened spirit that is now in 
Turkey, and the apparent purpose to 
separate the state from Islam, there is reason 
to anticipate such missionary progress as 
we have never known in the past. Hence- 
forth our work is to be among Turks, and 
not among the members of corrupt oriental 
churches. The latter we shall deal with 
elsewhere, and seek to purify and spiritual- 
ize and serve by every means in our power.” 


The Exchange of Populations 


In the meantime, growing grimmer with 
every fresh look at it, is the problem of the 
Christians, who by the League of Nations 
plan which Dr. Nansen proposed, are to be 
deported from Turkey, and of the Moslems 
who are to be deported from Greece. What 


_ Longfellow did for the deported Acadians, 


and the Hebrew psalmist did for the Jews 
deported to Babylon, will probably never 
be done by anybody for the populations 
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whom the Lausanne Conference has so 
comfortably “exchanged.” An observer 
with a sense of the dramatic would expect 
these diplomats to be sweating blood over 
the colossal human tragedy to which they 
are a party. Imagination, however, is not 
an essential part of the diplomatic equip- 
ment, as this conference has shown. Else 
the endless round of dinners and dances and 
other diversions would be seriously inter- 
fered with. Like Banquo’s ghost, the more 
than half-million “exchanged populations” 
would stand over every revel and banish joy. 

In a few sentences, here is the situation: 
Something like a quarter to a half of a 
million Turkish Moslems (there are no exact 
statistics) reside in Greek territory, outside 
of Western Thrace. They have been there ' 
for so many generations that their roots 
have struck deep. Across the Egean (now, 
alas, without a Homer) a large number of 
Greeks—possibly three hundred thousand— 
remain in or near what has been the home- 
land of many of them for three thousand 
years. History in thick and shining layers 
encrusts the Greek story in Asia Minor. 

The Conference has decided, upon the 
suggestion of Dr. Nansen, speaking for the 
League of Nations, to exchange these popu- 
lations as the one way of settling forever the 
question of racial minorities. If there are 
no Greeks left in Turkey, there will be no 
Greeks killed by Turks; and if there are no 
Turks left in Greece there will be no Mos- 
lems massacred by Christians. Therefore 
the two groups should be transplanted into 
each other’s place. That seems a simple 
solution to the minds of the Turks, with 
their nomadic instincts and inherited mem- 
ories of vast treks of myriads from mid- 
Asia to the shores of Europe. When every- 
body’s equipment was a horse, a share in a 
tent, and a few cattle, this migration was 
quite feasible. | 

In the present case, most of the Turks 
in Greece are peasants, whose few simple 
possessions may easily be loaded aboard ship 
and carried to the Asia Minor coast. The 
Greeks in Turkey are in large measure 
business men, rather than agriculturalists. 
Many, or most, of them are resident in 
towns and cities. Their possessions are of a ` 
mercantile character. ‘“Good-will and 
fixtures,” as the classified advertisements 
phrase it, may not be transported from one 
continent éo another with equal facility. 
Besides, traders cannot live off traders, 
despite the story of the Chinese who sup- 


ported themselves by doing one another’s 
washing; and Greece has already about as 
many commercial men as she ¢an maintain. 
The future of the Greeks who will be 
dumped upon the shores of Hellas is even 
darker than that of the unwillingly repatri- 
ated Turks. Aside from nostalgia, and the 
limitless human problems of individual ad- 
justment, this “exchange of populations” 
implies-a vast “settling down” and “set- 
tling up” that has scarcely a parallel in 
modern history. 


Financing the Migrations 


Theoretically, an international commis- 
sion will oversee the migration of these 
myriads. Who is to pay the bills, when 
both nations concerned are bankrupt? The 
conference has got no farther than to decide 
that there will be a general appraisement 
and totalling of values concerned, and then 
the nation with a favorable balance will 
pay the other. Since the Greeks in Turkey 
are relatively prosperous, and in many 
cases wealthy, it is easily foreseen on which 
-side of the ledger the balance will be found. 
Nevertheless, it is difficult to imagine 
Turkey’s doing more than applying this 
hypothetical sum to the total of damages 
which she claims to have suffered from the 
Greeks. 

Look more deeply into the personal as- 
pect of this “exchange of populations” 


and it will be seen as a huge experiment in 


socialism. For by it all people are reduced 
to a common level, except that an attempt 
will be made to put farmers on farms, and 
shop-keepers into shops. Some provision is 
contemplated for individual compensation. 
Naturally, though, in this grand shuffle all 
persons are likely to be treated on a com- 
mon level. The millionaire Greek merchant 
from Smyrna or Trebizond may equate an 
illiterate Turkish peasant from ‘Thessaly. 
Heads are counted; bodies are herded; 
transportation is effected—and, lo, the 
wonder is wrought! Practically all the peo- 
ples concerned are rather sure to be reduced 
to a common plane of poverty. Is it any 
wonder that Greeks are leaving Turkey in 
a steady stream, while there is a chance to 
salvage some of their worldly goods? 
Greeks now resident in Constantinople, 
and already subjects of the Ottoman Em- 
pire, are to be permitted to remain, by the 
arrangement already effected® They will 
have no status as Greeks, but only as citi- 


zens of Turkey. The powerful protection 
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which the Greek Patriarch has exercised 
over the Greek Christians for centuries, 
by the law of the “millet,” has now been 
removed; for the Patriarch is permitted to - 
stay in Constantinple only as a spiritual 
official, and by the full relinquishment of all 
his temporal claims, Church and State have 
been rudely separated. The present patri- 
arch, Meletios, it is understood, is to be 
supplanted by another, more acceptable to 


Turkey, as will be the case also with the 


head of the Armenian Church in Constanti- 
nople. 


Who Will Be the Traders ? 


Readers who know the Turkish inapti- 
tude for commercial matters, and that his- 
torically the business of the Ottoman Em- 
pire has been carried on by Christians and 
Jews, are already asking, “But if all the 
Greeks are to leave Turkey, except a re- 
stricted number in Constantinople, who 
then will conduct the country’s trade?” A 
most pertinent question. The answer is 
threefold. The Turks hope to go into busi- 
ness themselves; and as to that we shall see. 
Second, the Jews, and such Armenians as 
have not already taken flight, will largely . 
succeed to the Greek commercial heritage; 


although the latter may be forced by the 


Turks or by their own Nationalist agitation 
to migrate from Turkey. That will leave the 
golden prize of Turkish trade to the Jews— 
whose status may be endangered by the 
growing anti-Zionist sentiment among Mos- 
lems—and to foreign business men, among 
whom the Americans will have the ad- 
vantage of the popularity of their nation 
with all the eastern peoples. 

Ghoulish as it may seem thus to speculate 
upon the economic advantages likely to 
follow the “exchange of populations,” there 
is no better way of making clear. the far- 
reaching changes involved in this immeasur- 
able human tragedy. Even before the whole- 
sale transfer of peoples can be effected— 
and it is scheduled for May—there will con- 
tinue to be massacres and other atrocities 
upon both sides; for neither the Greeks 
nor the Turks in the Near East have been 
taught to forgive their enemies and to be 
merciful to their persecutors. 


Elimination of Christian Peoples 


During the first hectic period of triumph 
of the Young Turk party fifteen years ago, a 
veteran American missionary said to me, as 


*we rode amid the gray groves of Lebanon 
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olives, “There will never be peace in this 
unhappy land until Moslems cease to rule 
over Christians, or Christians over Mos- 
lems.” A dozen times since, in embassies 
and by desert caravan fires, and all sorts of 
places between, I have heard that same 
conclusion expressed by men who know the 
Near East. Now we are witnessing an at- 
tempt to practice that principle. The Turks 
have got rid of the problem of Christian 
minorities by getting rid of Christians. 
With the sanction of the Lausanne con- 
ference, the complete elimination of the 
Christian populations has been arranged. 
The exchange of Anatolian Christians for 
Macedonian Moslems is a prodigious move- 
ment, fraught with tragic consequences of 
many sorts. The incongruity of the plan’s 
having been suggested by Dr. Nansen in 
behalf of the League of Nations will cause 
world-wide discussion. Naturally, the 
method was eagerly accepted by the Turks, 
as landing them at their coveted goal of an 
exclusively Moslem country—and that with 
the approval of the Christian powers. 


Amenities of the Conference 


On its lesser human-interest side the Con- 
ference is appealing, and often amusing. 
There is the schoolmasterly manner in 
which Lord Curzon at first dealt with Ismet 
Pasha—which abated after a time, as the 
Allies had to give up point after point and 
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the Turks revealed that, while they did not 
flourish their weapons as much as others, 
they really possessed them, and knew that 
they were loaded. 

In the most fashionable hostelry, hard 
by the château where meetings are held, the 
British, the Americans and Italians have 
been established, though by no means as a 
“bloc.” The Hejaz, Iran, Bulgarian, Ru- 
manian and Belgian delegations are under 
the same roof. 

The British keep well to their own end of 
the hotel, where they have a large staff 
of workers. One diplomat is assigned by the 
British to meet the English-speaking press 
men twice every day, and it is almost wholly 
upon him that the newspapers of America 
and Great Britain are dependent. One 
attending these daily séances rather gets 
the impression that the Turks have come to 
Lausanne to be taught a thing or two, and if 
they don’t behave better the Allies will 
really lose patience with them! Whereas, 
the tragic truth is that Turkey is back 
in Europe as a conqueror, and knows 
it; and also knows, apparently better 
than Lord Curzon himself, that an Allied 
army to fight the Turks is to-day ut- 
terly impossible, and that the British 
nation will not consent to a war in Turkey 
over either the capitulations or Mosul oil. 
So, after all, it is really the Turks’ Con- 
ference at Lausanne. 
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A GLIMPSE OF LAUSANNE, ON LAKE cr el oc agaa THE NEAR EAST CONFERENCE: 
WAS HELD 


NINE GOVERNORS OF THE 
MIDDLE WEST 


BY ALBERT SHAW 


[This is the second in a series of three articles on newly elected Governors and their programs. The 
first, in the February number, dealt with Eastern Governors; and the third, to be printed next month, will 


relate to the States of the far West and South.] 


Outo’s DEMOCRATIC EXECUTIVE 


HE recent experience of Ohio shows 

that the Buckeye State, like many of 
its sister commonwealths, is disposed to 
think of its own affairs as too important 
merely to be dragged at the chariot wheel 
of national politics. The new Governor, 
A. V. Donahey, has not served in Congress 
or played a conspicuous part in promoting 
the presidential ambitions of one or an- 
other of Ohio’s long list of aspirants and 
favorite sons. On the contrary, 
Governor Vic Donahey, to use 
what is now his official as well 
as his popular name, has been 
solely identified with local and 
State affairs. 

He ran for the governorship 
in 1920 on the Democratic 
ticket. He was defeated, but 
his vote was almost 140,000 
ahead of that which Ohio gave 
for Mr. Cox as the Democratic 
presidential candidate. If the 
election had not been held in 
association with presidential 
and congressional contests, Mr. 
Donahey might have been vic- 
torious. Under those circum- 
stances, his renomination in the Democratic 
primaries of 1922 was inevitable. Far from 
voting straight party tickets, the electors of 
Ohio chose Mr. Donahey for Governor at 
the same time that they elected Mr. Fess 
(Rep.) to the United States Senate. Fur- 
thermore, they elected to the State legis- 
lature a very large majority of Repub- 
licans in both branches. 

Governor Donahey, whose father and 
randfather were also born in Ohio, learned 

1e printing trade as a boy in his native 
county of Tuscarawas and has been in*the 
printing business in his small home city of 
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A. V. DONAHEY 
(Ohio) 


New Philadelphia. He is forty-nine years 
old and has had twelve children of whom 
ten are living. He began to fill local and 
county offices while still in his twenties, 
with a popularity due to his honesty and 
good qualities. He was a valuable member 
of Ohio’s famous constitutional convention 
of 1912. In that year, and again four years 
later, he was elected Auditor of the State. 
He was ending a service of eight years as 
Auditor when he ran for Governor in 1920. 

Mr. Donahey’s message to the Eighty- 
fifth General Assembly of Ohio 
was delivered on January 9. It 
is wholly devoted to State 
affairs, and has the ring of strong 
and sincere conviction, while 
entirely free from narrowness 
or partisanship. 

For many years Ohio has 
been wrestling with problems 
of taxation. It is now 120 
years since its admission as a 
State, and its farming popula- 
tion has long been decidedly in 
the minority. Mr. Donahey 
says: “Three-fourths of Ohio’s 
six million population reside in 
cities and villages and receive 
rations daily distributed by 
jobbers and wholesalers to retailers and 
finally to consumers.” It is recommended 
that the State should improve a much larger 
mileage of roads in the farming districts, 
and spend less relatively upon the more 


- expensive type of main thoroughfares. 


We are told that Ohio has now nearly 
800,000 motor vehicles and will soon have 
one million, which would mean one for 
every six persons. Automobile tags are 
made in the State penitentiary, and the 
Governor says that several hundred thou- 
sand dollars could be saved by removing 


“automobile registration from the office of 
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the Secretary of State and turning it over 
to the prison authorities. This he says 
would “be another step toward the elimina- 
tion of the infamous idle house at the pen- 
itentiary.” He would turn the local dis- 
tribution of tags over to the county treas- 
urer’s office in each of the eighty-eight 
counties, issuing the tags in March instead 
of January, at a time when the treasurers 
are not busy with their semi-annual tax 
collection periods. 

- The whole subject of taxation forms the 


_ principal portion of Mr. Donahey’s message. 


He finds the government over-organized, 
with far too many commissions and agen- 
cies, and constant pressure upon the State 
to increase its indebtedness and its outlays. 
His demand for tax reform and for economy 
in expenditure is thoroughgoing and specific 
in its statements. One of his most striking 
proposals is the removal of restraints upon 


local tax districts in their dealing with home 


affairs. In all matters of local-policy, how- 
ever, having to do with the issue of bonds 
and the expenditure of money, he would use 


_ the principle of the initiative and refer- 


endum. y 


__. Growing out of a policy adopted in early 


days, the State is now supporting four uni- 
versities and two normal schools. Mr. Don- 
ahey says it is too late to discuss the error of 
the pioneer statesmen in subsidizing several 
colleges rather than creating one central 


university. But he remarks that these six 


institutions for higher education have a total 


of seventy-six trustees to manage their 


affairs, and that their six presidents are put 
in the unpleasant position of having to lobby 
more or less competitively for State appro- 
priations. He strongly advises one board 
of control for the six, authorized to deal with 
the whole situation as regards support of 
higher education, and to bring in a unified 
budget. 
Improvements in the workmen’s compen- 
sation law and kindred topics are ably dis- 
cussed in the message. Thus there are an 
old-age pension bill and a minimum-wage 
proposal before the legislature; and Gov- 
ernor Donahey believes that the law-mak- 
ets should, as regards matters of this kind, 
leave it to those favoring the innovations to 


come forward with extensively signed peti-. 


tions under the Ohio law which provides for 
the initiative as well as for the referendum. 

A reading of Mr. Donahey’s message 
leaves the clear impression that for some 


time to come a State like Ohio should devote® 
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itself to a thorough revision of its adminis- 
trative and financial methods. The State 
has endeavored to promote the welfare of its 
people from time to time in many ways, by 
creating special services which might now 
either be dispensed with altogether, turned 
over to counties or cities, or else merged 
with other agencies. It is fairly probable 
that Ohio could so reorganize its public 
business as to give its six milliom people 
quite as much real service as they actually 
receive, while saving the taxpayers nearly 
or quite half of the pecuniary burden they 
are carrying. 

It is our purpose in articles on Governors, 
and State policies, of which this is the sec- 
ond, -to consider primarily the programs set 
forth by those executives who were elected 
last November. - Indiana and Illinois, for 
example, were not electing new Governors, 
although their legislatures are now in ses- 
sion. Governors’ inaugurals in those States 
were delivered two years ago, both Gov- 
ernors being elected for four-year terms. 


GOVERNOR GROESBECK’S SECOND 
TERM IN MICHIGAN 


Michigan, like Ohio, elects its Governor 
for two years, and the incumbent is Hon. A. 
J. Groesbeck (Republican), who was inau- 
gurated January 1. He is a new Governor 
in the sense of entering upon a new term, 
having served in the office since January, 
1921. Alexander J. Groesbeck, who reached 
the age of forty-nine on Election Day last 
November, was born as a country boy in 
Michigan and went from the public 
schools to study law at the State University. 
He was admitted to the Bar at the age of 
twenty, and when first elected Governor in 
the fall of 1920 he was completing four 
years as Attorney-General of his State. 

Although Mr. Townsend was defeated for 
reélection to the United States Senate by his 
Democratic competitor, Mr. Ferris, the 
Republican State ticket was elected with 
Republican majorities in the legislature. 
In his message of January 4, Mr. Groesbeck 
gives first place to State finances, pointing 
out the good results of a new and improved 
accounting system. “A comprehensive 
fiscal plan should now be formulated for our 
future guidance which will preclude further 
deficits, adequately provide for public re- 
quirements, ànd assure a distribution of the 
burden over a period of years.” Michigan 
has to provide for a $30,000,000 bond issue 
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for soldiers’ bonus. Almost an equal 
amount of State highway obligations are 
outstanding, apart from the bonded debts 
of the counties for roads. The total road- 
building program in Michigan is proceeding 
on a large and elaborate scale. Governor 
Groesbeck urges the completion of this 
program while Federal aid is still available. 

In Michigan, as in many other States, 
the taxing of the automobile business in 
order to make it pay its share for road im- 
provement is a live issue. The legislature 
opened discussion 
in January with a 
report from a tax 
commission which 
recommendsaState 
tax of one cent a 
gallon on gasoline. 
Detroit legislators 
seem to favor in- 
creasing automo- 
bile license fees, 
rather than the 
enactment of a gas- 
oline tax. It should 
be remarked that 
Michigan, and Ohio 
also, last November 
voted down at the 
polls a proposal to 
levy a State income tax. The country 
folks are for the gasoline tax, while the cities 
seem to oppose it. 

The Governor refers particularly in his 
message to the very important report upon 
taxation in general that has been made, on 
legislative authority, by Mr. George Lord 
as chairman of the commission whose pro- 
posals include the gasoline tax. 

Ohio, as Governor Donahey shows, has a 
great interest in the preservation of the 
Lake Erie fisheries; and a conference of all 
the States bordering on that Lake is pro- 
posed, including the Province of Ontario. 
Governor Groesbeck makes reference also 
to the importance of the Great Lakes fish- 
eries, believing that Michigan itself could 
derive some income from a sales tax on the 
fish catch of lakes Erie, Huron, Michigan 
and Superior. Mr. Donahey’s views would 
seem to have a more constructive character. 

Mr. Groesbeck’s message is that of an 
official who is dealing carefully and respon- 
sibly with the business affairs of his 
State. Without the slightest tinge of 
“politics,” it is sound and conservative in 
its economic and administrative views. 
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GOVERNOR BLAINE CONTINUES IN 
WISCONSIN 


When Jobn J. Blaine was first elected 
Governor of Wisconsin in 1920, he was 
forty-five years old, and had been a prac- 
tising lawyer at Boscobel in Grant County, 
where he was born, for twenty-three years. 
He had gone from high school to law studies 
and had become an active man in his county 
by the time he had reached his majority. 
He was interested in farming as well as in 
law practice, was mayor of Boscobel for 
several! terms, and an official of the county; 
he sat in the State Senate for a number of 
years; and he was elected Attorney-General 
of Wisconsin in 1918, serving in that capac- 
ity until he stepped up into the office of 
Governor. He is a Republican, who has 
always been affiliated with what is known as 
the LaFollette progressive faction of the 
party. When he 
and his associates 
were sworn in on 
January 1 of this 
year, this element 
obtained “an un- 
divided control of 
the machinery of 
Wisconsin’s Gov- 
ernment.” 

The Governor’s 
message, presented 
on January 11, isa 
systematic docu- 
ment which gives 
the outside reader 
an interesting sur- 
vey of the topics 
that are regarded 
as of immediate concern to the citizens of 
Wisconsin, as they are carrying on the busi- 
ness of a sovereign State. A considerable part 
of the message is devoted to questions of 
taxation and finance, these being at the 
very forefront just now in almost every one 
of our States. State highway policies and 
rural conditions are among the leading 
topics. Questions of labor and of education 
have prominence. 

Governor Blaine is of opinion that the 
expenses of Government which have grown 
so much faster than the population ought 
to be checked; and he thinks that we 
can at least “start the downward trend 
of taxes.” He shows that Wisconsin’s 
aggregate property-tax revenue, which was 





JOHN J. BLAINE 


(Wisconsin) 


° less than $33,000,000 in 1912, was more than 
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restrictions. 
the law-making body to remove appointed 


comes, privileges, and occupations.” 
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$97,000,000 in 1922; while the State income 


tax, which in ror3 yielded in round figures 
$1,600,000, amounted in 1922 to more than 
$7,000,000. These figures sum up the 
revenues raised by local as well as tee 
tax authorities for all purposes. 

Referring to the instruments of govern- 
ment, Mr. Blaine reviews the Initiative and 
Referendum after some years of experience, 
with strong commendation. He says that 


“there is scarcely a State in the Union 


which does not explicitly provide for the 
use of the Initiative and Referendum in 
some form.” Fourteen States apply the 
initiative to constitutional amendments, 
Ohio and Massachusetts being among these. 
He advocates the Recall, under careful 
He favors a law permitting 


State officers, “as the next step in develop- 
ing an administrative government respon- 
sible to the people through the legislature.” 

Like every other State, “ Wisconsin faces 


the problem of readjusting her tax burdens 


equitably.” Governor Blaine proceeds to 


explain the two tax systems of his State: 


“One, taxation of tangible property, real 
and personal; the other, taxation of in- 
He 


finds that assessed valuations have been 


` years. 


increasing”and taxes on tangible property 


growing higher, with no established rates. 


The income tax rate on the other hand is 
fixed. Wisconsin’s income tax law was 
passed in rorr, and ten per cent. of its yield 
goes into the State treasury. 

The State obtains about ten times as 
much income from real and personal prop- 
erty taxes paid directly as from income 
taxes. Of late years: Wisconsin has had 
a system of surtaxes levied for specific 
purposes. Thus a surtax one year was 
levied for a soldiers’ bonus. An educational 
bonus tax for soldiers was levied to run five 
There remains a teachers’ retire- 
ment fund tax as the only surtax on incomes. 
School taxes in Wisconsin are “a surtax on 
real and personal property.” Wisconsin 
property, real and personal, is assessed at 
$4,500,000,000. Upon this property nearly 
$100,000,000 yearly taxes are paid. The 


Governor makes a long argument in favor 


of increasing relatively the taxes on in- 
comes. The principles involved are faced 
with frankness, and the presentation made 
by Governor Blaine contributes valuably 
to the present nation-wide discussion of 
taxation. He looks “to the ultimate repeal? 
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of the personal property tax and ‘the 
substitution thereof by an income tax.” 

He proposes to begin with a thorough 
study of the facts from the standpoint of 
localities. Last March Governor Blaine 
called a special session of the legislature to 
consider the repeal of the secrecy clause as 
related to income tax returns. This ques- 
tion so entered into the election of the legis- 
lature that it is assumed that the people of 
Wisconsin thoroughly favor a repeal. Re- 
cent field audits have greatly increased the 
yield of the State income tax. 

Governor Blaine presents a graphic pic- 
ture of the change that has come about in 
the use of highways by reason of the enor- 
mous growth of motor-driven vehicles. 
He declares that this revolutionary change 
requires an entirely different method of 
maintaining what have now become arteries 
of trade and commerce rather than mere 
adjuncts of the farm or the home. It is 
recommended that the State trunk high- 
ways should be maintained and built from 
State and Federal funds henceforth, without 
the requirement of the raising of a propor- 
tionate share by counties or localities. 

“There is a relation,” says the Governor, 
“between a highway and the`use thereof. 
The user of the road should pay the larger 
share of the tax.” To quote the Governor 
further, “ there is a relation between a high- 
way and the type of vehicle that. operates 
upon the highway.” A graduated license 
fee is the remedy proposed. The heavy 
motor trucks and passenger busses should 
come under regulation, both to save the 
highways from destruction and also to se- 
cure greater revenue. a 

For a long time Wisconsin has been agitat- 
ing the problems of coöperation and market- 
ing. Thelastsessionof the legislature enacted 
a complete law, by reason of which the agri- 
cultural producers can reach the consumers 
much more advantageously than before. 

There are a number of interesting recom- 
mendations in the message relating to work- 
men’s compensation laws, and certain 
changes that experience shows to be desir- 
able. There is a severe attack upon anti- 
strike laws and compulsory arbitration. 
Governor Blaine, in mentioning these sub- 
jects, does not discriminate between ordi- 
nary private employment and those that 
in their nature are of a public charactér. 
He proceeds to a discussion of railroad shops 
antl terminals, and argues in favor of State 
action that would prevent a railroad from 
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inconveniencing a community of striking 
workers by removing its repair shops to 
some other locality. The Governor’s argu- 
ments for liberty should apply both ways. 

Dealing with education, Governor Blaine 
argues that the machinery is growing un- 
duly elaborate. He demands equal op- 
portunities for farm and city children, with 
less emphasis upon professional and tech- 
nical -courses. Wisconsin has taken so 
high a place in the educational world that 
changes in its system should follow only 
after careful surveys, wholly free from 
political influence. 


Miunnesota’s FINANCIAL 
PROBLEMS 


Governor Jacob A. O. Preus, of Minne- 
sota, entered upon a second two-year term 
on January 3, with a timely and practical 
address to the legislature. He was born 
in August, 1883, and therefore was only 
thirty-seven years old when he was first 
elected Governor in 1920. But he had 
served a long apprenticeship for the post of 
Minnesota’s chief executive. Born of a 
Norwegian family in Wisconsin, educated 
at Luther College in Northern Iowa, and 
taking afterwards a full course in the law 
school of the State University of Minne- 
sota, Mr. Preus at once became associated 
as a clerk or secretary with Senator Knute 
Nelson. This was in 1906. After three 
years he became executive clerk to Minne- 
sota’s Governor; was then State Insurance 
Commissioner for four years; and when 
elected Governor he had been State Auditor 
for six years. ! 

Assuredly this still youthful Governo 
has during a continuous period of more than 
sixteen years of official work had ample 
opportunity to learn all about the public 
business of Minnesota. He has always 
been a Republican, and it is to be noted that 
he carried the State last fall when Senator 
Kellogg was defeated and Mr. Shipstead, 
running for the United States Senate as 
a Farmer-Labor independent, carried the 
State. We have here a further illustration 
of the fact that voters are now discriminat- 
ing sharply between State and national 
issues, even though they are presented on 
the same ballot paper. 

- In his message, Governor Preus reminds 
us that the voters last fall by ‘an enormous 
majority ratified the constitutional amend- 
ment to enable the State to establish a rural 
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credit svstem. He admonishes the legisla- 
ture to carry out this policy in such a way 
as to aid actual farmers and not to promote 
land speculation. Two years ago Minne- 
sota decided to develop the codperative 
method in farm marketing, and the Gover- 
nor shows that the results have already been 
conspicuous. He advises a plan of nego- 
tiable warehouse receipts to help the farmer 
handle his wheat. He recommends also 
a consolidation of a large number of boards, 
commissions, and bureaus that Minnesota 
has created in connection with agriculture. 

Minnesota, like all her neighbors, is 
giving chief place to the current problems 
of taxation. More than three-fourths of 
Governor Preus’s message has to do with 
the raising and spending of money. Public 
functions, the Governor believes, have been 
increasing quite too 
rapidly. Not only 
do the people de- 
mand more kinds 
of service, but they 
expect much better 
things—that is to 
say, better schools, 
buildings, roads,— 


than in former 
periods. The total 
taxes levied in 


Minnesota in 1911 


were $33,747,000. 
Ten years later, 





the levy was $108,- 

J. O. A. PREUS 19,000. Schools, 
(Minnesota) roads, bridges— 
these items account 


for most of the increased expenditure. 
About 40 per cent. of all the money raised 
goes for education. The Governor com- 
mends the activity that has been shown in 
road-building, but calls a halt for the 
present. 

Explanation is made of the difficulties 
Minnesota has encountered in trying to 
obtain a revenue from the mining of iron 
ore in the northern part of the State. The 
royalties on leased lands escape taxation. 
This situation leads the Governor to advo- 
cate the establishment of a State income 
tax. He declares that the tax burden has 
grown much too heavy for the owners of 
homes, of farms, and of ordinary business 
establishments. He sees relief in the taxa- 
tion of incomes; and he advises the sub- 
mission of a constitutional amendment to 


*the people to provide for “the taxation of 
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incomes progressively, differentiating be- 
tween incomes earned by labor and those 
earned through investments, and permitting 
reasonable exemptions.” He would dis- 
pense with the personal property tax, and 
would exempt from taxes farm products in 
the hands of producers, household goods, the 
seed that is to be sown, and some of the 
implements and utensils of production. 
The message as a whole is an economic 
document significant of present trends of 
thought in the Middle West. 


GovERNOR KENDALL PICTURES 
THE [lowa FARMER’S NEEDS 


The Governor of Iowa, Hon. Nathan E. 
Kendall, was born almost fifty-five years 
ago in the State which has now honored 
him with a second consecutive term as its 
chief executive. He began law practice in 
his home city of Albia, before he was old 
enough to vote; and, after filling the offices 
of city and county attorney for some years, 
he became versed in State affairs through a 
service of ten years in the legislature, being 
Speaker of the House during his last term. 
His next public experience comprised two 
terms as the representative in Congress of 
the Sixth Iowa District. In 1920 he was 
elected Governor by a majority of almost 
175,000; and last November he was re- 
elected, his majority having grown to 
almost a quarter of a million. The State of 
Iowa. has, therefore, undoubtedly set the 
stamp of approval upon the public work of 
Governor Kendall. 

The Governor’s message of January II 
plunges at once into the subject of agricul- 
ture, as the most absorbing topic of what 
he terms “an imperial commonwealth, with 
35,000,000 acres of the most varied, the 
most responsive, and the most productive 
soil in the world.” He contrasts the natural 
wealth of the State with the distressing 
adversity of the past three years. He finds 
“no just or rational relationship existing 
between the price of what the farmer has to 
_ sell and the cost of what he has to buy.” 

He proceeds to paint a picture of present 
agricultural conditions in Iowa that will 
stand as historic, and will be studied by 
economists in future periods. 

Governor Kendall criticizes the policy of 
the Federal Reserve Board in its deflation 
program of 1920, and praises the War 
Finance Corporation for its recent measures 


of relief. But he seeks for Iowa a program? — 
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of her own, to protect agriculture as the 
State’s foremost industry from the “ recur- 
rence of such a calamity as it has endured 
the past two years.”’ He regards the Norris 
bill pending at Washington for creating 
a Government corporation to handle agri- 
cultural products as beyond the range of 
things probable; but he believes that the 
States themselves could accomplish much. 

He views most favorably the system now 
operating in South Dakota, and he assumes 
that Minnesota under the rural credit 
amendment to the Constitution will adopt 
a similar plan. South Dakota sells State 
bonds, and loans the proceeds to farmers 
under restrictions as to percentage of valua- 
tion and total amount. Under this South 
Dakota plan, the money is repaid gradually 
through thirty-five years, unless the bor- 
rower chooses to 
pay sooner. The 
State bonds bear 
414 per cent. in- 
terest, and the 
farmer pays 5 
per cent. A large 
amount of Eastern 
capital has been 
brought into the 
State, and the plan 
thus far is work- 
ing well. Governor 





Kendall commends 
it for consideration 
in Iowa. 

ow Commission has re- 


cently made recommendations, and Iowa un- 
doubtedly needs to reform its taxing system 
no less than neighboring States. One of the 
first things proposed is the unifying of as- 
sessment methods, with elimination of many 
hundreds of local assessors. Assessment of 
property at full valuation is a recommenda- 
tion too obvious to need discussion. The 
message discusses taxation suggestively; 
but the Governor is deferring to the Tax 
Commission and is not making positive 
proposals of his own. 

We are glad to learn that law enforcement 
in Iowa has become relatively efficient, by 


reason of a more complete authority con- 


ferred upon the Attorney-General. The 
Governor upholds primary elections as 
against those who would revert to old 
methods of ‘homination. Commending the 
work of a number of women who have 
recently held positions on State boards, the 
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Governor urges the immediate removal of 
every discrimination in the Constitution and 
statutes “against the enjoyment by women 
of every prerogative now exercised by men.” 
* An attractive picture is presented by 
Governor Kendall of the eagerness of the 
young people of Iowa to study in the schools 
and colleges. At the State University, 
there are 7,000 students as contrasted with 
2,000 tén years ago; and other State insti- 
tutions show similar increases. The Iowa 
school authorities are proposing new normal 
schools, and the Governor supports an 
expanded educational program with un- 
flinching enthusiasm. He concludes his 
message with an eloquent appeal for the 
development of an ideal State. In spite of 
the political controversies that attended the 
recent election of Senator Brookhart, and, 
in spite of the sharpness with which the re- 
cent drop in agricultural prices checked the 


Hawkeye State’s normal prosperity, Iowa ° 


is par excellence our commonwealth of op- 
timism, pervaded by an _ unconquerable 
spirit of equality and fraternity. 


Nortru Daxota’s REPUBLICAN 
GOVERNOR 


Hon. R. A. Nestos, who was elected 


Governor of North Dakota in November 
by a decisive plurality against an opponent 
who was supported by the Non-Partisan 
League, has been a Republican all his life, 
but was not victorious merely by reason of 
North Dakota’s predilections in favor of a 
traditional party name. North Dakota 
for a number of years past has been con- 
spicuous as a State striving boldly and 
adventurously for an economic policy of its 
own. It would be superfluous for an out- 
sider to pronounce judgment upon the mo- 
tives of Northwestern farmers in joining the 
Non-Partisan League and attempting to 
put the League’s theories into practice. 
Waves of sentiment have from time to time 
swept across the agricultural States of the 
- Northwest, like the prairie fires of other days. 

To settle-a new area rapidly, to give it 
an immense agricultural output with de- 
pendence upon distant markets, to meet 
modern demands for up-to-date services 
of all kinds,—in short, to bring society 
from the early pioneer phase to stable and 
mature conditions, is a process fraught with 
rapid alternation of high hopes and bitter 
disappointments. There are speculattve 
‘periods with prosperity for everybody, and 
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there are periods of reaction with bad crops, 
foreclosed mortgages, and moods of tragic 
darkness. The Dakotas have had their 
full share of these ups and downs. Rail- 
roads, grain elevator companies, flour 
milling corporations, money lenders, cattle 
buyers, and meat packers, have all seemed 


in conspiracy against the unorganized and — 
Non-Partisan 
League proposed to make the State itself a — 


helpless farmers. The 
central agency for economic coöperation. 
The State was to go into the banking busi- 
ness, and to finance agriculture. 
was to assume regulation of the grading and 
handling of wheat, to establish great eleva- 
tors and flour mills, and in various ways to 
assert economic independence. 

In North Dakota the Non-Partisan 
League made a sweeping success at the polls 
in 1918 and elected 
Lynn J. Frazier 
Governor with the 


Partisan League 
legislature. Some 
of the great enter- 
prises as proposed 
were undertaken. 
Frazier was elected 
Governor for a sec- 
_ond term in 1920, 
against a growing 
and determined op- 
position. League 





R. A. NESTOS 
(North Dakota) 


practice was prov- 
ing a very different thing from theory. 


‘The Constitution of North Dakota has 


a provision for the recall of elected officials, 
In the summer of 1921 a sufficient number of 
petitioners demanded the recall of Governor 
Frazier to secure a test at the polls. R. A. 
Nestos was brought forward as an indepen- 
dent candidate, and for the first time in the 
history of the United States the people of a 
State voted out of office a Governor who 
had been chosen at a regular election, and 
endorsed another man to fill out the term. 

Having elected Mr. Nestos at the recall 
election October 28, 1921, the people of 
North Dakota again gave him their votes 
for a full term of his own at the recent elec- 
tion, in November, 1922. He was inaugu- 
rated on January 3 of the present year for a 
two-year term. 

Governor Ragnvald Anderson Nestos is 


“one of the most vigorous and promising 


“5 


The State 


support of a Non- 


affairs were not go- | 
ing so well, and- 
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men now in American public life. He be- 
longs to the splendid Norwegian stock that 
has taken so valuable a part in the up- 
building of the Northwest, especially of 
Minnesota and the Dakotas. He was 
born at Voss, in Norway, and is now in 
his forty-sixth year. He came to the 
United States at the age of sixteen, grad- 
uating at a North Dakota normal school at 
the age of twenty-three, taking a degree at 
the University of Wisconsin when twenty- 
five, and a law degree at the University of 
North Dakota two years later. With 
experience as a Prosecuting Attorney and in 
the State legislature, he came rapidly for- 
ward as a man fitted for leadership. 

His recent election as Governor follows 
six years of strong opposition to 
the Non-Partisan League, during 
which period he demonstrated 
not only his talent for politics 
but his right to claim the con- 
fidence of the people as a man 
of character and of sound judg- 
ment. As Governor, Mr. Nestos 
has been remarkably successful 
in reorganizing the affairs of the 
State and in improving North 
Dakota’s credit. The State’s 
great flouring mills and grain 
elevators at Grand Forks had 
advanced too far to be aban- 
doned; and Governor Nestos 
proceeded in good faith to the 
completion of those projects. 
He reorganized the Bank of North Dakota 
and greatly expedited the work of its farm 
loan department. 

His inaugural address in November, 1921, 
was delivered to a public audience, the 
legislature not being in session. It was a 
brief but reassuring statement, particularly 
as regarded the solvency and economic 
outlook of the State. Last September 
Governor Nestos made an address entitled, 
“What We Promised and What We Have 
Done,” that could hardly be surpassed as 
a candid and aggressive campaign docu- 
ment. It was a drastic exposure of the 
conditions which led to the downfall of the 
Non-Partisan League’s control of State 
affairs. / 

Thus having reviewed with unsparing 
analysis the failure of the League’s adminis- 
tration, he gave a clear summary of the 
work that his own administration had been 
doing, after which he proceeded on a plane 
of high reasoning to advocate the election® 





W. H. McMASTER 
(South Dakota) 
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of Mr. O’Connor to the United- States 
Senate, although Frazier had won the 
Republican nomination and O’Connor was 
running as a Democrat. The issue in 
North Dakota, Mr. Nestos declared, was 
“between radicalism and constitutional- 
ism,’ and he gave high praise to Mr. 
O’Connor. Nestos himself carried the 
polls, but- O’Connor was defeated and 
Frazier was sent to the Senate, to succeed 
McCumber. 

The Governor’s message of January 3 
reviews the State’s industries and finances 
with an ample supply of comparative 
statistics. Taxes and expenditures have 
doubled within a few years, and economy 
is urged and a revised tax system is sug- 
gested. It is recommended that 
North Dakota give four-year 
terms to its elected officials, in- 
cluding members of the lower 
branch of the legislature, with 
State Senators elected for eight 
years, and with regular legisla- 
tive sessions occurring only once 
in four years. Sound suggestions 
are made regarding the manage- 
ment of the mill and elevator 
enterprises at Grand Forks, and 
the Bank of North Dakota. 

Dealing with agriculture, the 
Governor touches upon the diff- 
culties due to the fact that North 
Dakota is to so great an extent 
aone-crop State. He advocates 
farmers’ coöperation, and loans‘ upon ware- 
house receipts.. Looking to the future, he 
touches upon the interesting possibilities of 
the lignites and clays of his State, and the 
waterpower that may be derived on an 
enormous scale from the improvement of 
the Missouri River. | 

He discusses educational plans and pro- 
grams with sympathy and intelligence, and 
makes a strong appeal for law enforcement. 
There are many other matters in the mes- 
sage that are of current interest to the peo- 
ple of the State itself; but for the country 
at large the important thing to know is that 
the affairs of North Dakota are now under 
the direction of men not only of conspicuous 
ability but of sound judgment. 


Farm Arp IN SoutH DAKOTA, 


The political life of South Dakota has 
not been so stormy in recent years as that 


of its neighbor on the North, but its 
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economic policies in particular have been 
of interest and importance, and are worth 
our attention. Governor William Henry 
McMaster, who was inaugurated on Jan- 
uary 2, had received in November a strong 
endorsement at the polls, having been 
elected to the same office in 1920. He was 
born in Iowa in 1877 and will be forty-six 
years old in May. He is a graduate of 
Beloit College in Wisconsin. Mr. McMas- 
ter as a business man and banker is a citizen 
of Pierre, the State capital, and had served 
a term as Lieutenant Governor before his 
first election to his present office. 

In a recent letter, Governor McMaster 
informed us that he would urge upon the 
present legislature “the complete reorgan- 
ization of the State Government 
upon a business basis, the foun- 
dation for which was supplied 
by the recent Efficiency Survey.” 
He proceeded, however, to de- 
clare that “the most important 
policy is that of aid to the agri- 
cultural interests of the State.” 
Relief for farmers presents itself 
to his mind in the form of 
reduced transportation charges, 
improved credit facilities, and 
assistance for codperative move- 
ments. His inaugural address 
begins with a somewhat extended 
review of the methods by which 
nations and communities have 
used governmental means to de- 
velop their industries and commerce. 

This review is prefatory to his presenta- 
tion of the need of organized methods for 
protecting agriculture. He shows that 

grain in South Dakota was produced at a 
loss in 1922. He advocates development 
of home markets, codperative agencies, and 
improvement of credits. The discussion of 
transportation in the message makes it 
clear that, with low prices for farm products, 
it is almost impossible for South Dakota 
farmers to reach distant markets. The 
immediate remedies are difficult inasmuch 
as the fundamental trouble has to do with 
markets and prices rather than with cost of 
transportation. Our Western States have 
developed their agriculture on the supposi- 
tion that there would always be a large and 
profitable demand in distant communities 
for bread and meat produced, on our new 
prairie soils. Governor McMaster inspires 
confidence in his efforts to lead his State 
prudently and wisely, in a period when 





CHARLES W. BRYAN 
(Nebraska) 
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world conditions are adverse, and when the 
immediate emergencies of American agri- 
culture are principally due to factors that 
are beyond local control. 


“BROTHER CHARLES” BRYAN LEADS 
IN NEBRASKA 


The new Governor of Nebraska is Hon. 
Charles W. Bryan, who was elected as a 
Democrat by a large majority over a very 
good Republican candidate. At the same 
time, as our readers will remember, Ne- 
braska elected Hon. R. B. Howell, a Repub- 
lican, to the United States Senate by a 


majority even larger than that which Bryan — 


secured for Governor. Leading candidates 


in Nebraska last fall were men — 


of high standing on both tickets, 
and the people knew exactly why 


and preferred Bryan for Gov- 
ernor. In the City of Omaha, 


gressive leader in municipal 
affairs, and he had earned State- 
wide confidence and popularity. 


Charles W. Bryan in a somewhat 


inated local affairs, had saved 
money for everybody by munic- 
ipalizing the coal business, and 
he had made himself influential 
throughout the State by a long 
and consistent career as a citizen having 
courage as well as convictions. a 
All Democratic politicians, and Repub- 
licans too, throughout the United States, 
have long been aware that “Brother Char- 
lie” was running the Commoner at Lincoln 


for his brother, William Jennings Bryan. 
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they sent Howell to the Senate 


In the capital city of Lincoln, 
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R. B. Howell had been a pro- 


similar fashion had recently dom- 


Charles is seven years younger than W. J. j 


He has been office-editor and general 
manager of the Commoner, and associated 
in business with his more distinguished 
brother, for fully twenty-five years. The 
Republican State ticket as a whole carried 
the polls last November, and the new 
legislature has a Republican majority in 
both houses. But Bryan’s personal popu- 
larity swept him into office by a majority 
of 50,000 votes. 

Governor Bryan has not seemed at all 
uneasy about having to deal with a Re- 
publican legislature. He does not think of 
the affairs of the State of Nebraska in 


*terms of national party politics. He is not 
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a great orator like his brother, but there are 
those who would be inclined to the opinion 
that for practical administration of public 
affairs he is the better qualified of the two. 
Like most Western Governors, he advocates 


in his message to the legislature (January 4) 


strict economy, a curtailing of all unneces- 
sary services, and a careful reorganization 
of the State’s administrative machine. 
Official figures show that Nebraska now 
raises $7 5,000,000 a year in taxes, of which 
one-fifth is taken by Uncle Sam, leaving 
$60,000,000 for the State itself and its sub- 
divisions. Of this sum, about eleven millions 
has been going into the State treasury, 
twelve millions to the counties, twenty-four 
millions to schools, and nearly eleven 
millions to towns, villages, and townships. 
Governor Bryan has a number of sugges- 
tions for the better equalization of the bur- 
den of taxation. Farms and real estate, he 
holds, are bearing more than their share, 
and so-called “intangible property” is 
escaping. He advocates a State income tax 
on the Wisconsin plan, and also a graduated 
inheritance tax running from one to five 
per cent. He opposes a gasoline tax. 

For four years past, Nebraska has been 


- operating under a civil administrative code 


which in Governor Bryan’s opinion ought 
to be abolished. This code centralizes 
executive responsibility in the Governor, 
not merely for purposes of executive work, 
but also for decision upon many adminis- 
trative policies which in Bryan’s opinion 


‘ought to be considered by a board con- 


sisting of five principal State officers. He 
points out the need of consolidating certain 
departments and agencies. These issues 
were thoroughly discussed in the campaign, 
and the new Governor considers that his 
election was tantamount to a referendum. 
Since 1909, bank deposits have been 
guaranteed under Nebraska law, and present 
business conditions give a new importance 
to that system, the maintenance of which 
is recommended: At the last election the 
voters strongly sustained the primary elec- 
tion system, and defeated a proposal to 
modify and change it. Governor Bryan 
favors removing the party circle from the 
ballot. He asks to have the present high 
automobile license tax reduced by fifty 
per cent.; does not believe in federal aid to 
roads; advises giving the automobile license 
money in large part to counties and localities. 
He recommends agricultural coöpera- 


tion, and would exempt coöperative com? 
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panies from anti-trust laws. He recommends 
a rural credit system modeled after the 
South Dakota law, in accordance with which 
the State borrows money on the sale of its 
own bonds and lends direct to farmers on 
mortgage. He also recommends improve- 
ments in the State warehouse laws in order 
to have them correspond with the Federal 
laws under which warehouse receipts are 
made a basis for loans. 

We are told that Nebraska might develop 
sufficient water-power to heat and light the 
homes of the entire State, and to establish 
manufactures in competition with the East. 
His recommendations on this score rest 
upon sound economic principles. He ad- 
vises a uniform method of issuing local 
bonds, and shows throughout his entire 
message a firm grasp upon local problems. 

Readers in the East should be made aware 
that Charles W. Bryan is as strong a sup- 
porter of prohibition as his brother, and that 
he forced Nebraska Democrats to take their 
stand with the “drys” against the prefer- 
ences of Senator Hitchcock, who was run- 
ning for reélection. 


A Dermocrat’s PROGRAM IN 
KANSAS 


The new Governor of Kansas made a 
picturesque campaign and carried his State 
handsomely as a Democrat, although both 
houses of the legislature are in control of 
the Republicans. Hon. Jonathan M. 
Davis had appealed to the popular fancy, 
and was elected for personal reasons, just 
as “Charlie” Bryan was elected in Nebras- 
ka. Henry J. Allen, the retiring Repub- 
lican Governor, had ‘served for four years 
(two successive terms of two years each), 
and in the campaign of 1920 Allen had de- 
feated Davis by about 100,000 majority. 
That Davis should in 1922 run again and 
carry the State decisively, shows how 
violently the political pendulum may oscil- 
late in a prairie State like Kansas, where 
people vote as they think and feel. 

The Eastern press made it appear that 
Davis was a sort of “hick” or “rube,” 
these being metropolitan terms for the 
typical farmer as he is shown on the stage 
and in the comic press. As a matter of fact, 
Governor Davis is a competent and highly 
trained man of public affairs. He and his 
son (who was an aviator in the war) have 
a freat live-stock farm of 1700 acres, which 
is run on scientific principles with an up-to- 
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date accounting system; and they breed 
Percheron horses, Shorthorn cattle, and 
Poland China hogs. His grandfather went 
to Kansas, and he himself now carries on 
the farm upon which he was born. He was 
educated at the State University, and is as 
far from being a freak or an accident in his 
elevation to his present office as is any one 
of the New England Governors about whom 
we wrote in this magazine last month. 

Mr. Davis, writing informally to the 
Editor of this magazine in December, made 
the following statements: 


I am, as you know, a farmer, with no other in- 
terest except farming. I have served in the Legis- 
lature, both in the House and Senate; eight years 
in the House; four years in the Senate; 
my last service being in the session of 
1915. Lam the author of the law under 
which Kansas publishes text books; a 
law which saves to the purchasers of 
text books more than two hundred 
thousand dollars each year. 


My election probably was due as 
much to my stand for economy and 
lower taxes, both State and local, as 
to any other one cause. My opposi- 
tion to the Industrial Court law, in its 
- present form, also contributed to my 
election. When I say “in its present 
form,” I mean because it has failed 
to function, and it costs an unreason- 
able amount of money. It has had 
just one case before it, in the year 
past; the other cases that were filed 
being industrial or welfare cases rather 
than industrial court cases. This on 
the information of one of the judges. 


The appropriation for the court in 


1921, outside of the industrial and welfare features, ~ 


was $107,400. Our Supreme Court, handling be- 
tween seven and eight hundred cases a year, cost 
less than $70,000 for the year. 

My policy for the State, briefly stated, is: To 
relieve as much as possible the present burdens 
resting upon the farmer and small home-owner, and 
to advance, in progressive and forward- looking 
legislation, Kansas to the forefront of the States of 
the Union. There will be no backward steps as far 
as law enforcement or the preservation of order is 
concerned in the State, but it will not be done in 
any spirit of vainglory, or to attract notice. 

I expect to propose to the legislature an income 
tax with a high enough exemption to practically 
eliminate the small home-owner and the already 
over-burdened farmer, in an effort to equalize the 
- burden which now rests too heavily upon the owner 
of tangible property as in contra-distinction to the 
owner oi intangibles. 


The long service in the legislature, to 
which Mr. Davis refers above, has given 
him detailed acquaintance with the methods 
of public business as well as with the specific 
affairs of his own State. It is natural enough 

that the country at large should have been 
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interested in the impending fate of the 
Kansas Industrial Court. It is not likely 


‘that even Governor Davis himself would 


wholly repudiate the valuable experiment 
that Kansas has been making under 
Governor Allen’s leadership, inasmuch as it 


is through practical experience that we must — 


solve some of the most difficult of our cur- 
rent problems. The best minds of the 


country are agreed that strikes in coal — 


mining and in transportation are intoler- 
able, and that—if the interests of workers 
are duly safeguarded—such strikes should 
not be permitted. 


Governor Davis’ message to the legis- 


lature on January Io opens with an impres- 
sive statement showing the prac- 


country, as explainirg much of 


radicalism.” He proceeds to 
argue that the first great step 
to be taken is to reduce to a 
minimum the expe.ise of govern- 
ment, and the charges for public 
service. His tone is calm aad 
just in its. recognition of the 
valid reasons for the recent 
growth of public expenditure; 
but he argues that we have been 
overdoing the amplification of 
government functions. His dis- 
cussion, let us remark, is an ex- 
ceedingly able one, from theoret- 
ical as well as practical stand- 
points. It is up to high Kansas standards. 

He advocates an immediate reorganiza- 
tion that would reduce the salaries of State 
officials by a large amount. He would con- 
centrate all the activities relating to agri- 
culture, and also those relating to health. 
He would decentralize certain inspection 
and law-enforcement functions, and assign 
them to county and local officials. 

Like other Governors this year, he dis- 
cusses the escape from taxation of intan- 
gible property, and the heavy burdens that 
are falling upon real estate. He advocates 
an income tax graduated from one per cent. 
up to six per cent. He also proposes a grad- 
uated tax on estates in place of the present 
inheritance tax law, with exemptions below 
$50,000 and an increase of one per cent. for 
each $25,000 in excess of the exempted sum. 
He recommends a reversal of policy regard- 
ing the construction of expensive hard- 
surfaced roads, and favors ordinary, local 


*roads. He advocates. retention of the 


tical plight of the farmers of the 


what is current as “so-called 


zt 
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primary system. He dislikes the Public Util- 
ities Commission as a method of regulating 
utilities, and would refer most of its present 
functions to local and municipal authorities. 

He recommends the repeal of the law 
that created the Court of Industrial Rela- 
tions, and would substitute a Jaw creating 
the office of Industrial Commissioner, whose 
duties would be those of conciliation. 

Governor Davis is strong in his demand 
for law enforcement. He reminds us of the 
long prohibition record of Kansas. He will 
use his best effort to stop bootlegging, and is 
- equally aggressive against the “habitual tax 
dodger.” 

Kansas, like other Western States, has 
‘seen the failure of a certain number of 
banks due to extreme agricultural depres- 
sion. The Governor makes a series of 
recommendations relating to the public 
control of the banking business. Kansas, it 
should be remembered, has for some years 
past guaranteed deposits, and this system 
is commended by Mr. Davis. The so-called 
“blue sky” legislation has not been working 
well, and he recommends further enactments 
to protect the public against concerns selling 
shares of stock by advertising. 

The Ohio system of workmen’s compensa- 
tion is recommended as better than the one 
now existing in Kansas. In Ohio a guaranty 
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fund is provided by assessment on em- 
ployers. 

Governor Davis recommends that coun- 
ties and townships be empowered to build 
and operate public elevators and storehouses 
for the keeping of corn and wheat. This, of 
course, involves the issuance of bonds for 
such purposes. He has ideas of his own 
upon farm credits. He would require the 
State banks of Kansas to turn over one- 
fourth of their resources to the State 
treasury, to be loaned to Kansas farmers on 
grain certificates or cattle paper. If such a 
plan should be regarded as unconstitutional, 
he would organize State reserve-banks. 

He advises legislation to give effect to 
the “Recall” provision of the Constitution. 
He asks for an amendment providing for 
the “Initiative and Referendum.” He pro- 
poses legislation to provide an Executive 
Budget System on the best plans. There are 
numerous other- recommendations, all of 
which are interesting, and some of which 
would seem to be clearly meritorious. 

The message as a whole is a public docu- 
ment of remarkable timeliness, and, far 
from being violently radical, it is in essence 
the creed of a thoughtful and experienced 
man, a typical Western American, who is 
trying to maintain what he regards as funda- 
mental American institutions. 


TWENTY-SEVEN YEARS A 
PREMIER © 


BY OWEN E. McGILLICUDDY 


HE resignation of Hon. George H. 

Murray as Premier of the Province of 
Nova Scotia, on January 23, ends an ex- 
ceptional political career. As Premier of 
his native province for nearly twenty-seven 
years, Mr. Murray established a new record 
in the history of British constitutional 
government. 

To hold the highest office in the gift of 
his province for over a quarter of a century 
is a considerable achievement; but to win 
the confidence of his fellow-citizens after 
three successive defeats as a candidate for 
the Canadian House adds further interest 
to the career of this popular Scotch-Cana- 
dian who has now retired. ° 


According to political friends and foes, 
the secret of his success as a public official 
is found in his ‘rugged honesty—in his 
trustworthiness. Commenting on his re- 
tirement the Toronto Globe expressed the 
following opinion: ‘Premier Murray’s 
twenty-seven years’ service, from which he 
retires voluntarily, is creditable to himself 
and to Nova Scotia. The Premier must 
have deserved the confidence of the Prov- 
ince, and the Province deserved such a 
Premier by its continued loyalty to him.” 

Mr. Murray’s decision to relinquish the 
leadership ôf the Liberal government of 
Neva Scotia is due to ill health. He is 
succeeded as Premier of the province by 
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Hon. Ernest H. Armstrong, Minister of 
Public Works in the Murray cabinet. | 

Mr. Murray’s first experience in’ politics 

was when-he contested Cape Breton County, 
N. S., as candidate of the Liberal party in 
the Dominion general election of 1887. 
He was defeated, but, according to his 
friends, “his smile was just as easy after 
the election as before it.” Notwithstanding 
the fact that Cape Breton in those days 
seemed hopeless from a Liberal point of 
view, Mr. Murray was again a candidate 
for the House of Commons in 1891. Again 
_ he met defeat at the hands of the voters. 
’ A third nomination for Cape Breton was 
offered Mr. Murray. This 
time it was the bye-election 
of February, 1896, when 
he had to contest the seat 
with Sir Charles Tupper, 
then Conservative Prime 
Minister of Canada. Sir 
Charles, a veteran in Cana- 
dian politics, and one of the 
fathers of Canadian Con- 
federation, won the elec- 
tion; and Mr. Murray, for 
the third timeinsuccession, 
went down to defeat. 

Few public men in any 
English-speaking country 
have started their career 
under such a_ handicap, 
and certainly none has 
achieved the . remarkable 
distinction which is now 
Mr. Murray’s. He was called to the 
Premiership of Nova Scotia when Hon. 
W. S. Fielding resigned that office to be- 
come Minister of Finance in Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier’s first cabinet after the famous 
general election of 18096. 

On July 20, 1921, his remarkable career 
received a unique celebration when Mr. 
Murray was presented with a formal reso- 
lution in the historic legislative chamber in 
the provincial building at Halifax, in which 
he was congratulated upon his phenomenal 
record by members of the legislature of all 
parties. At the same session, the legislature 
voted an annuity of $5,000 a year “if and 
when he retires. ” 

For a number of years Mr. Murray has 
been handicapped by a lame leg. A year 


ago his only good leg gave him additional. 


trouble and he was compelled to go to 
a sanitarium at Battle Creek, Michigan. 
He was absent most of the session and it 
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was while he was at the sanitarium that 


the legislature passed its resolution of 
congratulation and also voted the annuity. 

Liberals, Conservatives, U.F.O’s and 
Labor men, in Nova Scotia concede that 
Mr. Murray has given the province a 
stabilized and beneficent administration 
during his tenure of office, and his govern- 


ments have returned to power in six different | 


provincial elections—in 1897, 1901, 1906, 
IQII, 1916, and 1920. 

When the resolution of congratulation 
was before the provincial House in the 
spring of 1921, Hon. R. M. MacGregor, 
of Pictou, one of Premier Murray’s col- 
leagues, : 
fighting courage which & 






ray’s career is that men are 
often made by some re- 
markable political victory, 
whereas I think I may 
safely say that Mr. Mur- 
ray’s political prominence 
came as a result of a politi- 


remember the fierce politi- 
cal campaign of 1895-6; 
most of us can remember 
the political battle between 
the old veteran Sir Charles 
Tupper, and the young 
George Murray; and while 
Mr. Murray did not suc- 
ceed in winning that contest, I think the 
splendid fight he made brought him into 
such prominence with his party that it 
had a great deal to do with his succes- 
sion to the premiership only a few months 
later.” 

Hon. W. S. Fielding, Canadian Minister 
of Finance, and the predecessor of Mr. 
Murray as Premier of Nova Scotia, has 
often referred to the day he advised the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Nova Scotia to 


call upon Mr. Murray to form a government, — 


as “his best day’s work.” At a public 
meeting held in Halifax in July, 1921, Mr. 
Fielding, who was the chief speaker, ex- 
pressed the following opinion: “It is not 
such a bad thing to be a politician after all, 
for politics is the business of the people, 
and the man who enters public life with the 
honest desire to serve the people is doing 
good work. Our friend, Premier Murray, 
ds such a man,” 


emphasized the — 


cal defeat. Most of us can 
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denced the political carer 
of Premier Murray: “An 
unusual thing in Mr. Mur- 


THE GROWTH OF TAXES 


BY DAVID FRIDAY 


(President of the Michigan Agricultural College) 


HE growth of taxes is one source of the 

discontent which has prevailed during 
the recent period of business depression. 
This is a less potent cause of economic hard- 
ship than many other things which have 
happened during the last five years, but 
most of these forces are unseen things, not 
easily discoverable or traceable. They are 
subtle, and the chain of causation begins 
many links from the person who finally 
suffers. 

But taxes are a direct cause which every 
citizen can understand. He receives a 
peremptory notice from his city, or State, 
or from the authorities of the federal govern- 
ment, that they are due. He pays them 
directly in money. The burden of taxation 
comes home to him, then, as a direct de- 
‘mand and its operation is evidenced by the 
deflation of his bank account or the flatten- 
ing of his pocketbook. 

Other economic causes may increase the 
prices of the things he buys, or reduce the 
prices of those he sells. They may make 
his labor worthless because of unemploy- 
ment. But there is no personal or political 
entity here against which he can direct his 
ire. ‘‘General business conditions” are to 
blame; and you can’t cast a vote against 
general business conditions, or write a vitu- 
perative political article charging them with 
gross extravagance and malfeasance in 
office. 


Why the Farmer Complains 


Just now the complaint about taxation is 
most vigorous among the farmers. The 
business revival of the last nine months has 
been less marked in agriculture than in 
other lines of industry, so that the farmer 
still feels the burden of depression when 
other men have become optimistic once 
more. The abolition of certain taxes, like 
the excess-profits tax, and the reduction 
of others, like the high surtax on personal 
incomes, have not afforded the farmer much 
relief; for he never paid these in any great 
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measure. The excess-profits tax was paid 
almost entirely by the manufacturing and 
mining industries. This amounted to eight 
billion dollars during the last five years. 
The tax on corporate incomes amounted 
to another three billion dollars. The per- 
sonal income tax, including normal and sur- 
taxes, yielded almost five billion dollars 
during the last half-decade. It is a rich 
man’s tax, and is paid for the most part by 
the city dwellers. 


Corporate and Excess-Profits Taxes Chiefly 
Paid in Cities 

The extent to which the sixteen billion 
dollars of taxes gathered from these sources 
has been paid by the urban communities is 
shown in a striking manner when we divide 
the States into groups. Our twelve large 
industrial States, including Ohio, California, 
and Michigan, had a population of almost 
fifty million in 1920. In these common- 
wealths the ratio of people in cities and 
towns to those living on the farm was seven 
to one. These States paid three-fourths of 
all the income and excess-profits taxes in 
the last five years. 

The remaining thirty-six States, with over 
fifty-six millions of population, paid less 
than one-fourth of these taxes. In these 
States the ratio of urban population to 
people living on farms is but slightly over 
two to one. So the abolition of the ex- 
cess-profits tax and the reduction of sur- 
taxes on large incomes have not operated 
to reduce the farmers’ burden of taxation 
materially. 

As a result of this situation taxes are the 
burden of talk everywhere in rural com- 
munities and much of the politics of various 
States hangs on them. One hears extrava- 
gant stories about the increase of taxation 
and about the staggering size of the burden 
at this time. Writers of standing assert that 
taxes havee multiplied by ten in less than 
a,decade, and that they now constitute four 
per cent. of the value of the property even 
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‘in a staid and well-to-do commonwealth 


like Ohio. | 

To come to any intelligent conclusion on 
this matter we need an accurate statement 
of fact concerning the amount of money 
which is being taken from the citizens by the 
tax-gatherers, national, State, and local, 
throughout the country; and of the relative 
growth of each of these forms of taxation. 
The ordinary citizen pays taxes to the 
federal government, to his State, and to his 
local governing bodies, like cities,*counties, 
and school districts. 


The Federal Government’s Share 


Concerning the growth of some of these 
taxes we have definite information. Thus, 
the total taxes levied by the federal govern- 
ment and collected by the Bureau of Inter- 
nal Revenue grew from an average of 
$356,851,313 in the five-year period 
IQII-IQI5 to $4,149,898,859 in the five-year 
period 1918-1922. They were, therefore, 
more than eleven times as large in the latter 
period as before the war. These consist 
partly of miscellaneous taxes on manufac- 
tures, purchases, transportation, and amuse- 
ments. Taxes of this sort collected by the 
federal government have grown, during the 
same period, from an average of $306,132,- 
506 to $1,204,565,282. This is a fourfold 
increase. The remaining taxes collected 
by this Bureau are levied on incomes and 
profits. These grew from $49,263,956 in the 
earlier period to an average of $2,942,355,- 
188. This was a sixtyfold increase. 

In addition to these taxes collected by the 
Department of Internal Revenue, the 
federal government imposes a tariff on im- 
ports. Receipts from customs were some- 
what over $300,000,000 per year in the 
pre-war period. They fell to less than 
$200,000,000 during the war, and rose to 
$3 50,000,000 in the post-war period. Under 
the new tariff law they are running at the 
rate of more than $400,000,000 per year. 

It is generally recognized by economists 
that the miscellaneous taxes on manufac- 
ture and consumption and the customs 
duties disperse themselves throughout the 
population as an addition to the price which 
the ultimate consumer pays for the thing 
taxed. Taxes on incomes and profits, on 
_ the other hand, tend to remain where they 
are put and are not passed on. This holds 
to a large extent for taxes on real estate, 
which are the chief source of support *for 
_ State and local governments, and which 
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constitute the largest part of the farmer’s 
tax burden. The federal government levies 
no taxes on property. , 

The total amount which the federal gov- 
ernment collected from the people during 
the period immediately preceding the out- 
break of the European war was about 
$670,000,000 per year. Eighty-five per 
cent. of these taxes were of the sort which 
were shifted to the people in increased 
prices. From 1918 to 1922 the federal 
government collected, on the average, four 
and one-half billion dollars annually. Only — 
one-third of these taxes were of the sort 
which were shifted to the consumer; the 
other two-thirds, amounting to almost three 
billion dollars, remained largely where they 
were put by the government. The vocifer- 
ousness with which these taxes were assailed 
shows that the people who paid them in the 
first instance had no considerable confidence 
in their ability to shift them on.. For the 
two years, 1923 and 1924, the taxes which 
the federal government expects to collect 
as internal revenue and customs duties 
amount to $2,850,000,000 annually. Taxes 
for the support of the federal government 
rose, then, from two-thirds of a billion in 
the pre-war period to four and one-half 
billions in the last five years. In the next 
few years they will be almost three billion. 


State and Local Demands 


It is more difficult to arrive at the growth 
of State and local taxes. These must be 
computed from the data compiled by State 
and local authorities. The total of all 
State and local taxes, including city and 
school, for the year 1921, was approxi- 
mately four billion dollars. The probability 
is in favor of a slightly higher figure. In 
1913-14 they were a little more than one- 
third of this amount. The whole situation 
can be succinctly set forth in tabular form. 
The following compilation shows all taxes 
collected for State, local, and federal pur- 
poses in the year 1913-14 and in 1921-22: 


Direct Taxes 10913-14 1021-22 
DERE a arh rui $ 210,000,000 $ 600,000,000 
| Be a vem erin eRe I,2900,000,000 = 3,400,000,000 
Federal Incomé and | 

Excess Profits. . . 71,221,353 2,086,918,465 
Indirect Taxes 
Miscellaneous 

Federal Taxes... 307,705,600  1,109,102,271 


U.S. Customs Duties 311,321,672 356,443,387 


$7 552,464,123 


How Much Does the Farmer Pay? 


It is a much more complex problem to 


estimate the portion of these taxes which the 


farmers pay. The Department of Agricul- 
ture has just made an extended investiga- 
tion into the relative taxes paid by 25,000 
farmers scattered throughout the forty- 
eight States of the union. They were 
asked to state the amount of taxes on real 
and personal property paid in the year 
1913-14, and also in 1921-22. On the basis 
of these returns it is estimated that the 
total taxes paid by all farmers in the 


_ United States increased from $370,000,000 
_ in the former year to $812,640,000 in the lat- 


ter. The average tax levied on real estate 


__-per acre of land in 1913-14 was 38.7 cents; 
in 1921-22 it was 85.2 cents. 
North Central Group, consisting of Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and Wisconsin, 
had taxes of $1.72 per acre in 1921-22, which 


The East 


was the highest of any group. The rate of 
growth was smallest in the Eastern States, 
‘where taxes had increased g2 per cent., and 
largest in the West North Central, where 
they had increased 135 per cent. 

These are the taxes which farmers pay 
to State and local governments only. In 
addition they pay some income and excess- 
profits taxes to the federal government. 
But this latter amount has never been large. 
The reasons for this are that the farmers as 
a class derive their income from business, 


and receive on the average not much more 


than the earnings of adult wage-earners. 
A part of their incomes, such as the rental 
value of their homes and the food and fuel 
which they produce, is not subject to tax. 
They seldom keep accurate accounts, and 


go find it difficult to report their incomes 


exactly; and find it easy to evade the tax 
if they desire to.do so. It is certain that 
the total income and profits taxes paid by 
farmers in the year 1921-22 were less than 
one hundred million dollars. The total 
direct tax payments by farmers to State, 
local, and federal governments, then, has 
risen from somewhat under four hundred 
million dollars in the years immediately 
preceding the war to about nine hundred 


million dollars last year. 


It is not possible fo determine the exact 
amount of customs duties and of miscel- 
laneous taxes on manufactures, amuse- 
ments, and luxuries, which are finally paid 
by the farmers. 
if we apportion these on the basis of popula- 
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No great error will result, 


tion. Since the people on farms constitute 
approximately 30 per cent. of our popula- 
tion, it is fair to assume that this portion 
of the taxes would approximate roughly the 
maximum which the farmers would ulti- 
mately pay on account of these taxes. Pro- 
ceeding on this assumption, the total pay- 
ments are divided between farmers and 
others as shown in the following table: 


Paid by farmers 1913-14 1021-22 
Direct Taxes...... $380,000,000 $900,000,000 
Indirect Taxes..... 185,708,182 439,063,607 
Dotnet kn a $565,708,182 $1,339,663,697 
Paid by others 

Direct Taxes...... $1,191,222,353 $5,186,918,465 


Indirect Taxes... .. 


433,318,090 1,025,881,961 





$6,21 2,800,426 


According to these computations, the 
farmers were paying 26 per cent. of all 
taxes in the year 1913-14, and 18 per cent. 
in 1921-22. Putting it somewhat differ- 
ently, the farmer shouldered $774,000,000 
out of a total increase in the tax burden 
of $5,362,000,000. He had been paying 
one-fourth of all taxes before the war; but 
he assumed only one-seventh of the addi- 
tional burden which has been laid upon the 
public. If you consider only direct taxes, 
the increase was $4,515,000,000, of which 
the farmer paid $520,000,000, or slightly 
over one-ninth. ~ 


The Burden on Réal Estate 


Next after the farmer, the bitterest com- 
plaint comes from the small holder of real 
estate and from professional real-estate 
dealers and speculators. They say that the 
burden upon real estate has become intol- 
erable, and must not be increased. It is 
not difficult to arrive at the rate of increase 
in real-estate taxes. The State and local 
taxes set forth in the table above are almost 
entirely property taxes. They are also the 
only taxes which property pays. On the | 
average, one-fourth to one-fifth of this is 
paid by personal property; the remainder is 
paid by real estate. When deductions are 
made for personal property and for the taxes 
which the farmer pays, we find that the 
property owners in cities and towns paid 
$850,000,000 in 1913-14. By 1920-21 this 
had risen to approximately $2,400,000,000. 

It should be borne in mind that the popu- 
lation of the farms declined somewhat 
during this period, while that of the cities 
and towns increased almost . 10,000,000. 
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The smaller property owners paid practi- 
cally no income or excess-profits taxes. 
_ These latter had risen from $71,000,000 to 
$2,087,000,000. In the year 1919-20 they 
amounted to the astounding sum of $3,957,- 
000,000. It does not appear, therefore, 
that the owners of real estate have been 
_ burdened by property taxes beyond other 
people. In fact, the increase in their con- 
tribution has been very much less than that 
of the business and professional men who 
have paid on the basis of their income and 
profits. 


Distribution of Taxes Among Groups 


By way of summary the tax-payers of 
‘the country may be grouped under four 
heads. First are the farmers, whose taxes 
have multiplied by-a little less than two 
and one-half. Second come the small 
property owners, whose personal income is 
not large enough to subject them to any- 
thing more than the normal income tax. 
The taxes of this group have advanced 
slightly more than have those of the farmer. 
Third are those persons who receive incomes 
which subject them to surtaxes. Practically 
all persons who have incomes of $5000 and 
upward belong in this class. Fourth are 
the corporate enterprises. These pay 
corporation income taxes and the great 
‘mass of the excess-profits taxes. 

The third and fourth groups may be, are 
for the most part, the same persons. Al- 
most go per cent. of all the personal income 
_ taxes are paid by persons who have incomes 
of more than $5000, although they consti- 
tute less than one-tenth of the people who 
make income-tax returns. These people 
pay approximately go per cent. of the fed- 
eral income taxes. They likewise receive 
go per cent. of all the dividends reported 
for income-tax purposes, and about 8o 
per cent. of all the dividends which corpora- 
tions pay to individuals. Since these are 
the principal stockholders in the corpora- 
tions, the income and excess-proiits taxes 
paid by business enterprises ultimately 
fall primarily upon this group. ‘These are 
the persons whose taxes have increased far 
the most rapidly. It is difficult to fix the 
increase in their burden exactly, but it has 
multiplied by not less than ten. 

Why have the taxes paid by these various 
groups increased at such different rates? 
State and local taxes have*increased be- 
cause the prices which governments must 
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~ because the people have desired that their 


governments should undertake new func- 
tions and should perform old ones more 
adequately. The farmer’s taxes have in- 
creased largely because he has desired better 
roads and better schools. In the cities the ~ 
desire for better schools, better pavements, 
police and fire protection, parks, has grown 
rapidly during the last decade. | 
The farmer’s burden has been less be- 
cause we have had no growth in our rural | 
population since the outbreak of the Euro- — 
pean war, and because he has no local gov- 
ernment which does for him what the city — 
does for its inhabitants. The fifteen mil- 
lion people who have been added to our 
population during the past decade all live © 
in cities. With the ever-expanding functions _ 
of city government it has been an expensive 
matter to provide them with the facilities — 
which every self-respecting American city 
furnishes its inhabitants. 


State Demands Smallest of All 


Perhaps the most striking single fact 
about these State and local taxes is the very 
trifling proportion that goes to the support 
of our State governments. More and more 
are we citizens of the city in which we live, 
or of the nation. The functions of the 
State government and its demands upon 
the tax-payer have become small indeed. 
The people have voted upon themselves in 
their own city, or in their local school 
district, the great mass of property taxes 
which they pay. The farmer’s taxes are 
lighter than those of the city dweller just 
because his local government has assumed 
so few functions as compared with that of 
the village and the city. These State and 
local taxes cannot become lighter until the 
people desire their schools, their city gov- 
ernments, and their highway commissioners — 
to do fewer things for them, or to do them 
less adequately; or until the level of prices 
and wages falls. 


Aftermath of War 


The taxes paid to the federal government 
have risen primarily because we saw fit to 
enter the European conflict. When the 
people of a nation decide to go to war they 
inevitably place a heavy burden of taxation, 
not only upon themselves, but upon their 
children and their children’s children after 
them. It is not necessary to labor the point 
that war is responsible for our increased 


pay for labor and material have risen; and® federal taxes. President Harding has put 
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it Aovis lings for us in his message to 


Congress, on December fourth: ` 


It is well to mention that of the total padine 
pproxi- 
expended in the pay- 


mately $2,000,000,000 will be 


ment of pensions, payments to or on behalf of 


_ World War veterans, interest on the public debt, 


and for the reduction of the public debt required by 
oe to be made from ordinary receipts. 


This adai of taxes imposed by tne 
war has thus far been put mostly upon the 
well-to-do. The only persons of this class 
who have escaped are those who have been 


~ content to invest their means in ree Pe 


securities. 


z z Mr. Bryan’ $ N: ebraska Farm 


Without doubt there are isolated cases 


= which constitute exceptions to the general 
analysis here presented. A recent magazine 
article cited the experience of William Jen- 
nings Bryan and his brother, Charles W. 


_ far from Lincoln, Nebraska. 


These gentlemen own several farms not 
One of them 


isa quarter-section (160 acres). The official 


y figures of the taxation on this quarter- 
= section, as quoted by Mr. Bryan in his own 
= words, are these: 


a A Sere $ 93-12 } 
oo o n A a N T 136.82 
oa 0 ale». om a N a 128.63 
SL SD Se eae ane ae 127.52 
DUE aah tara ials S. E IT AE 223.11 
OE EIN 2 eee ee OET 325.03 
> SESS Sgn Spear eg Sa ae 494.33 


“It is interesting to note that taxes are 


_ presented for only one of the several farms. 


The taxes amount to more than three dol- 


lars per acre on this farm. But several 
hundred farmers in Nebraska who reported 
to the Department of Agriculture their 
actual payments for 1921-22 show taxes of 
$.83 per acre last year as against $.35 
per acre in 1913-14. No such increase in 
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taxation has occurred in Nebraska as 
these figures of Mr. Bryan would lead one 
to believe. There are no figures at hand 
for the year 1915, but in 1913 the total 
property tax levies in Nebraska for State 
and local purposes amounted to $22,477,- 
791. In 1915 they were undoubtedly 
higher than this. The taxes for 1921 in the 
State amounted to $68,026,738. In the 
latter year the taxes were approximately 
three times as high as in 1913, and probably 
less than three times those of 1915. 

If the farm is situated in a school district 
which maintains a first-class high school, 
or in one which is building a new school 
house largely out of taxes, naturally the 
increase is greater than the average. If it 
happens to be so situated that an improved 
highway is being built along the farm, part 
of its cost will normally be assessed against 
the property, and will bring the’ taxes 
above the ordinary increase. If the farm 
is situated near a large and growing city, 
it will naturally partake of the increase in 
land values which urban growth brings to 
the surrounding land. But in the absence of 
such special circumstances, taxes in Nebraska 
have not multiplied by five, but by three. 


Greater Public, as Well as Private, Wants 


The forces which have brought the 
increase in governmental expenditure other 
than for war purposes are after all not much 
different from those which have produced 
the increase in our family budgets. We 
want more things, and we want better 
things; and we have the money with which 
to pay for them. Our productive capacity 
has increased, and the price level is higher. 
Consequently the money which we must 
contribute to the State in order to satisfy 
our expanding wants in the manner that 
we deem fit and proper has increased, in 
public life as in private affairs. 








A REDWOOD FOREST IN CALIFORNIA, WHERE NO RAY OF SUNLIGHT REACHES AND SILENCE 
REIGNS SUPREME 


THE UNDYING REDWOOD TREE 
OF OUR WESTERN COAST 


BY THEODORE M. KNAPPEN 


EDWOOD wins. The big tree of the 
California coast, sequoia sem pervirens— 
sharing with its mighty mountain brother, 
sequoia W ashingtoniana, the royal honors of 
the American forests—has at last triumphed 
over fires, outpost farmers, lumbermen, and 
cattlemen. 

It has defied fires that would have twisted 
steel buildings into warped tangles, it has 
repelled. the farmer and has driven out the 
cattle that were relied upon to turn the 
ancient forest land into pasture after the 
lumbermen had removed the crop of thou- 
sand years’ maturity. Lumbermen, cattle- 
men, and farmers—all have surrendered to 
the tree that has maintained a continuous 
succession of the species since before the 
age of ice; and now. the lunfbermen have 
decided that the big tree fought a righteous 


cluded that it is a tree par excellence for 
forestry management and permanent lum- 
bering. And it is to be accorded the dis- 
tinction of being the forest leader in America 
in the new era of continuous lumbering. 
Lovers of nature and advocates of 
preservation of some of the original forests 
as parks and as samples of what wild 
America was, had something to do with the 
winning fight of redwood, for they have suc- 
ceeded in assuring its preservation as a part 
of the landscape along the state highway 
in Mendocino and Humboldt counties, 
California; but mostly the ancient tree 
fought and won its own battle. It would not 
be subdued; it could not be conquered. 
The tremendous grasp on vitality which 
keeps it sound at 1000 to 2000 years, and 
has made it one of the oldest living things 


battle and a practical one. They have con- ® on earth, has proved too much for man with 
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his feeble hold on life and his end at three- 
score-years-and-ten. Cut off at the base, 
its children sprout at the stump; dig out the 
stump and they spring up from the radiating 
roots. Chop down and burn off the sprouts 
and they come back, again and again; seven 
times of record has one piece of cut-over and 
burned-over redwood land been known to 
: come back. Turn on the cattle to fatten on 


the grass that comes up when the redwood 


comes down, and in five or six years the 
redwood sprouts, 
around the tough stumps of their fathers, 
kill out the grass and drive off the cattle. 
- Only the farmer who is intent on ousting 
pervirens to make way for the cultivated 
fields and is prepared to chop, hack, grub, 
pull, blast and burn, and keep on plowing 
for many years and at great expense, can 
hope to defeat this most persistent of the 
great trees. Many a poor-soil farm has been 
en pudered back to the redwood host. 
unately for old Redwood, very little 
domain is suitable to agriculture, SO 
- the farmer is not among his really dangerous 
enemies. 

Even fire does not bother him very much 
as a serious enemy of his life, though it can 
hasten his end when his years are many, 
_ kill his children back when they are young, 
retard their growth when they are older, 
keep the forest thin and scraggy, and impair 








UNDERBRUSH IN A REDWOOD FOREST 
™ (Compare its height with the automobile inthe roadway) ° i 
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rising in loyal circles- 
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the value of the second growth timber. 
Fend off the fires and King Redwood will 
take care of himself as he has through all 
the epochal vicissitudes since the age before 
the last glacial period. 

As forest areas go, the redwood region is 
limited. Just a little strip along the favoring 
foggy coast of California from the Bay of 
San Francisco to the Oregon line, only 
a few miles wide—between the ocean and 
the mountain tops—and comprising only 

1,360,000 acres. On 900,000 of these acres 
the forests as a whole are as they were when 
the pyramids were built and before; and 
they number individual trees that were 
aged when Attila was scourging Europe, and 
were as old as the Christian era when 
Columbus landed on San Salvador. They 
contain a reserve of perhaps 60,000,000,000 
feet of timber as against a present cutting 
rate of less than 600,000,000 feet a year, 
which at once reminds us that redwood has 
a margin of a century for reforestation to get 
full swing, and how little the lumbermen 
were moved by present-day exigencies in 
deciding to take up continuous lumbering 
methods. Brother Washingtoniana, in the 
highlands of the Sierra Nevadas, covers still 
less territory. 

Survivors of preglacial forests, as anach- 
ronistic in flora as a living ichthyo- 
saurus would be in fauna, finding only 
a limited modern habitat, the redwoods 
seem to be marked for destruction in 
this crowded age, when a number of species | 
of plants and animals have been anni- 
hilated. And they would be but for their 
tenacious virility, their uniqueness among 
the conifers in sprouting from stump and 
root, and the happy circumstance that they 
grow mostly on land that is not suitable for 
agriculture. Another quality that marks 
them for survival in the cruel struggle of the 
fittest is that though the sequoias reach 
the nearest approximation to immortality 
in all the teeming life of the world they also 
grow rapidly, possibly more rapidly in their 
infant years—of the first fifty or hundred— 
than any other coniferous tree. In a year 
they mount to a man’s height; in fifteen 
years they may top a seven-story building; 
at forty to fifty years the trees, standing in 
circles around the bones of a common an- 
cestor, may be as tall as a fifteen-story 
office building, three feet thick, and pro- 
ductive of as*much as.50,000 to 125,000 feet 
of lumber to the acre. 

The density of the heavy redwood forests 


THE 





THE END OF A THOUSAND YEARS! 


(Besides the large notch which has been cut, the lumbermen have sawed through the trunk from the right, and 
. the tree is about ready to crash to the ground) 


is scarcely credible by those who have not 
been in them. Not only are the trees of 
great size and “high and lifted up” beyond 
the cedars of Lebanon, but they stand so 
thickly that twilight always reigns beneath 
them. Counts show an average of 52 to the 
acre over extensive areas, to say nothing of 
many large trees of other species standing 
among them. An acre will even hold 200 
of the smaller second-growth trees. A stand 
‘of 5000 board feet to the acre is considered 
very satisfactory for the smaller conifers, 
and 10,000 is exceptional; but the redwood 
forests will average around 50,000 feet to the 
acre on hundreds of thousands of acres. 
A tract in Humboldt county scaled an 
average of 84,000 feet for 96,443 acres. 
Although in girth the largest redwoods do 
not quite come up to their brother sequoias 
of the Sierras, they are the tallest trees 
native to America, the maximum height 
being 350 feet, and the greatest diameter 
25 feet. Consequently the amount of 
lumber in one tree is astounding. An ordi- 
nary tree of a diameter of five feet will yield 
lumber enough for a cottage; and there are 
many trees from each of which a dozen cot- 
tages could be built. There is an authentic 
record of a single acre producing 1,431,530 


feet of lumber, which is enough to cover an 
acre of land with a solid wooden block ten 
stories high. One 16-foot tree yielded 
100,000 feet of lumber, and one of a thick- 
ness of 22 feet produced nearly 200,000 feet. 
Only such lumber content could make a 
trifling 2000 square miles one of the notable 
timber regions of a country that still has 
hundreds of thousands of square miles of 
forest. 
Owing to its lack of resin, the large 
amount of moisture in its cells, and the 
thickness of the bark, a large redwood is 
fire-proof. No forest fire is capable of 
destroying or even seriously injuring a ma- 
ture redwood forest, even though it may 
destroy other species in the forest and singe 
and scar the big fellows. So resistant is this 
tree to fire that it is or has been the com- 
mon lumbering practice to burn over a tim- 
bered area after the trees have been felled 
so as to get rid of the tops, bark, under- 
growth and débris generally, in order that 
the task of getting the huge logs out may 
be facilitated. These clearing fires are made 
just as hot and destructive as possible, but 
they in no way affect the quantity or quality 
eof the lumber obtained from the huge logs 
that come through them., No such fire is 
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= capable of destroying the vitality of the 


stumps and roots. A few months after 
lumbering, the green sprouts of future 
forest giants everywhere spring up; and they 
unite with bushes, -and saplings of other 
timber species, to spread quickly a verdant 
cover of new life over the gray and black 
“abomination of desolation” that neces- 
‘sarily marks the logging of these densely 
standing sylvan giants. 

The fires, however, do destroy the seeds, 
which are notoriously infertile at best; and 
the present method of clean cutting leaves 
few or no seed trees behind. It seems to be 
considered best, though, to continue the 
practice of wholesale cutting and burning; 


= sọ that in reforesting there is a problem of 





illing up the spaces not occupied by the 
sprouts from stumps and root suckers, in 
order to get a full and fairly uniform stand 
of trees. This problem is being solved by 


S the artificial planting of seedlings raised 


from the small proportion of fertile seeds in 
nurseries. Even without artificial planting 


a satisfactory volume of second-growth _ 


timber is obtainable simply by keeping out 


fires, although that is no easy matter. While 


the mature timber is impregnable to fire— 


though most of the trees have doubtless 
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been somewhat injured through the cen- 
turies by the fires that have swept them 





ONLY FOUR YEARS AFTER LOGGING 


(Note the redwood springing up around each stump, 


and compare their height with the shacks in the fore- e 
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ground) 
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again and again—the young growth is more 
susceptible to injury. It springs up follow- 
ing fire after fire, but the brush growth that 
comes with it is so dense that the fires un- 
doubtedly exterminate many sprouts and 
impair the vigor of others; so that the sec- 
ond-growth is not so thick nor of so good 
quality as it would be with fire-protection. 
The problem of keeping fires from running 
through the brush growth in the dry’ season 
is a knotty and expensive one; but it is not 
permanent, as the crowns of the rapidly 
growing redwoods soon so shade this 


_ground that the brush is killed off. 


Some of the lumber companies, formerly | 
skeptical of the possibilities of reforestation 
and desirous of making some use of the cut- 
over land, made a practice of sowing grass 
seed in the ashes of the slash burnings. It 
came up all right, and the cattle flourished 
on it; but they didn’t relish redwood sprouts 
and they didn’t keep out the brush. So in 
four or five years the range was gone and the 
mountains were covered again with brush, 
redwood sprouts, and other young trees. 

Unconsciously, perhaps, the woodsmen 
of the redwood country long ago realized 
that for perpetuating itself from stump and 
roots sempervirens was an exceptional 
pinaceous tree, and that it grew very rapidly 
when young; but as scarcely any of the lum- 
bered trees were less than 400 years old, 
and many of them were more than a thou- 
sand, it was widely assumed that the red- 
wood was a tree of centuries and not to be 
thought of for reforesting in a hurrying age. 
In fact, a legend got abroad that all second- 
growth redwoods grow rapidly for a few 
years and then stop growing or grow so 
slowly as to take centuries to attain com- 
mercial size. 

Great significance was also attached to 
the fact that no.very young trees were to be 
seen in the virgin forest. ‘‘ Nowhere is 
there any young growth,” wrote Henry 
Gannett of the United States Geological 
Survey, in the National Geographic Maga- 
zine in 1899, who was then of the opinion 
that the climate was no longer.adapted to 


the giant trees. He added. “ With the clear- . 


ing away of the present forests, the end of 
the species as a source of lumber will be at 
hand.” Writing in the same magazine in 
the same year, J. B. Leiberg also doomed 
the redwood, saying: “Thus, hemmed in 
by unusual climatic conditions and unable 
to maintain its stands, its extinction seems 
assured at no very remote period.” Now 
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it turns out that there is no other tree of 
lumbering importance that is so hard to 
exterminate, that reproduces itself so vigor- 
ously and is so tenacious of existence. It 
may be held back by the shade of larger 
trees for a century; and then, when it gets 
a chance at the sunlight, it may resume its 
growth with the rapidity of a young sapling. 

But when the Forest Service proved that 
scientists and lumbermen alike were in 
error, it was long the accepted view that 
as a source of lumber the redwood would 
soon pass. Forty or fifty years is an aver- 
age lifetime, and “after me the deluge” 
was the old motto. Who cared for the next 
generation? It could look out for itself. 
But the redwood insisted on being a prob- 
lem. The years slipped by, and some lum- 
bermen found that they had new redwood 
forests without turning a hand to save them. 
They were paying taxes on other tracts 
that were fighting for life against fire and 
neglect. Maybe it would be just as well to 
consider whether there might be money in 
a crop gathered only once in fifty years, 
especially as that crop had started or vol- 
unteered itself all over the place and was 
well on the way to readiness for cutting. 

So six of the larger redwood lumber com- 
panies last year engaged Major David T. 
Mason, a forestry engineer of Portland, 
Oregon, to make a survey of the redwood 
country and advise them whether it would 
be good business to help the redwood 
“circles” in their stubborn fight for life. 
Or, as Major Mason puts it: “to have at 
hand the data on the basis of which to de- 
termine whether or not they were justified 
in adopting a policy of permanent forest 
management.” Major Mason devoted about 
a year to a comprehensive study of all the 
available data and to personal examination 
of the redwood forests and lumbering 
methods. His conclusion was, generally 
speaking, that owners of old growth and 
cut-over land are justified in undertaking 
forest management work because— 

The growing of a second crop of 
timber will in all probability bring a 
reasonable return on the investment. 

Existing investments in plant, good 
will, organization, etc., will be pro- 
tected. 

Parts of redwood stumps, snags, 
chunks, heretofore left on cut-over 
land will be recovered as a valuable by- 
product. | 

Relations with the public with re- 
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REDWOOD SPROUTS RISING IN LOYAL CIR- 
CLES AROUND THE STUMP OF THEIR FATHER 


(Showing forty years’ growth) 


gard to good will, industrial regulation, 
taxes, etc., will be improved. 
Common carrier railways and har- 
bors can be developed and operated in 
a way to render better service to the 
lumber industry, because based on a 
permanent rather than a temporary- 
industry. 
` In a recent létter to the information 
department of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers, Association, reviewing what has 
been accomplished, Major Mason says that 
more than a year ago the Union Lumber 
Company “definitely decided to manage 
its property for the perpetual production of- 
timber. About the same time five other 
companies, listed in the report that you 
have, decided to study carefully the possi- 
bilities of such a policy. Recently the 
Mendocino Lumber Company and the 
Pacific Lumber Company have adopted 
policies similar to that of the Union Lum- 
ber Company.” These companies produce 
37 per cent. -of the annual redwood cut of 


about 600,000,000 feet. A large number of © 


other companies (including the Glen Blair 
Redwood Company, the Hammond Lum- 
ber Company, and the Little River Red- 
wood Company), representing approxi- 


fhately 49 per cent. of the redwood produc- 
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tion, “are seriously studying the matter of 
reforestation with the intention of going 
ahead in such ways as appear feasible. Thus 
there is left only about 14 per cent. of the 
production of the region which has not yet 
in one way or another signified its definite 
interest in the matter.” 

So the redwoods are certain to be saved 
commercially, and are to have the distinc- 
tion of leading the way in the first important 
perpetual lumbering project on the Pacific 
Coast and the most extensive so far under- 
taken in the United States. Oldest of the 
trees, they are the first in the new era. 
While commercial operations will perpetu- 
ate the colossus of the forests as a whole, 
though sacrificing the virgin timber, great 
progress has been made in preserving 


. spacious areas of the stately primeval forest. 


Many individuals and lumber companies 


-= have presented to the State of California 


groves along the State highway through the 
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redwood region; the State has appropriated 
$300,000 for the purchase of such tracts, and 
an effort is being made to have the federal 
government purchase at least several thou- 
sand acres for a national park. 

Redwood land is not to repeat the story 
of decaying settlements and abandonment 
to barren, fire-swept wilderness that is the 
present state of 81,000,000 acres of land in 
the United States, once forest-covered. 
The prosperous towns and villages of the 
present will continue to thrive with all the 
assurance of permanence that is vouch- 
safed to any community that is founded on 
the continuous production of the soil. 
Groves of the great trees will delight the 
eye and stir the wonder and awe of the 
tourist and nature lover, while the forests 
as a whole will perpetually yield lumber 
and other wood products for the uses of 
a civilization that could scarcely endure 
without them. 


MAJESTIC OAKS AND ELMS 
OF THE EAST 


BY J. BERNARD WALKER 


HE giant trees of the Pacific coast that 

are found among the mountain ranges 
of California, Oregon, and Washington are 
famous ‘the world over; but not many peo- 
ple, outside of the immediate locality in 
which they exist, are aware that in the 
eastern United States there are to be found, 
here and there, trees which within the 
limitations imposed by the species to 
which they belong, are quite as notable for 
size and perhaps even more notable for 
beauty than the towering fir, redwood, and 
spruce trees of the west. 

Conditions of soil and climate are respon- 
sible for the stupendous growth of the 
giants of the Pacific coast, together with 
the fact that these trees belong to a species 
which runs naturally to great height and 
girth. In the eastern States the climate 
and soil do not favor the growth of the 
resinous trees to more than normal size; 
it is among the hardwoods that we must 
look for notable specimens which will com- 
pare, in their own species, with the mam- 
moth trees of the west and northwesf. 


Among these the finest are to be found 
among the elm trees of New England and 
the oak trees of the middle and southerly 
seaboard states. 

That the larger oaks and elms of the 
eastern States are not more widely cele- 
brated for their abnormal size, and there- 
fore are lacking in the fame and glamor 
which attaches to western trees, is due 
largely to the fact that, unlike the firs and 
redwoods, the trees of the east that are of 
exceptional size stand, as a rule, in solitary 
grandeur, and not in famous groves or 
groups. Among the hardwood trees of the 
east there is nothing answering, for in- 
stance, to the groves of the Yosemite valley 
or the forests of towering firs and spruce in 
the northwest. What few giant hardwoods 
have remained, from the once all but univer- 
sal forests of eastern America, stand alone. 
Hence, except among tree lovers, these 
notable specimens have but a limited repu- 
tation; and they are known to the acci- 
dental traveler only when they burst upon 
his view in some ancient village, or are seen 
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THE “OLD ELM” AT WETHERSFIELD, CONN., BELIEVED TO BE THE LARGEST OF ALL EASTERN 
TREES 


(Its extreme height is 125 feet, and the spread of its branches is 137 feet. The trunk is 26 feet 4 inches in circum- 
ference at a point four feet above the ground, dividing into seven branches) 


standing in stately solitude in the center of 
a cultivated field. Here the axe of the 
pioneer, as he hewed his clearing in the 
forest, spared the tree because, even in that 
remote day, it was of such majestic pro- 
portions as to command his admiration 
and stay the blow of his axe. 

The acknowledged charm and beauty of 
the old towns and villages of New England 
are due in great measure to the fondness of 
their founders for the elm, and the lavish 
hand with which they planted their main 
thoroughfares with this stately and extreme- 
ly beautiful shade tree. For all our boasted 
modern civilization, there are some prac- 
tices in which we might well imitate our 
American ancestors, among which this 
custom of tree planting is one. A love of 
nature conjoined, surely, with a touch of 
the artistic sense, and with a thought, no 
doubt, of those who would walk these 
streets in years to come, is manifested in 
this invariable practice of the pioneers of 
the eastern States. These shade trees are 
a noble legacy, and we doubt if anywhere in 
the world there exists a finer example of the 
decorative quality of planted trges than is 
to be found throughout the New England 
towns and villages that were founded some 
: two or three centuries ago. 


The elm is faster growing than the oak, 
but not so long-lived a tree. During its 
briefer life, however, and under favorable 
conditions, it will reach a size exceeding 
that of oak trees, although the life of the 
latter runs into many centuries. As wit- 
ness of that fact, we have chosen for illus- 
tration the truly magnificent elm which 
stands on Broad Street, in the historically 
interesting old village of Wethersfield, now 
a suburb of Hartford. The residents 
claim that this is the largest elm in Con- 
necticut, if not in New England. A study 
of its dimensions and of the striking picture 
herewith presented, for which we are in- 
debted to Mr. Stephen Bulkley, a former 
resident, would seem to show that the claim 
is well made. We know of no hardwood 
tree, at least among the oaks and elms, that 
surpasses this splendid specimen in its 
dimensions. 

The “Old Elm,” which is believed to be 
over 150 years of age (though we think its 
dimensions call for a more liberal estimate), 
has a circumference of trunk of 26 feet and 
4 inches at four feet above the ground. Ata 
height of seven or eight feet it divides into 
seven branches, all of great size, the largest 
measuring seventeen feet in circumference. 


Ifs extreme height is 125 feet, and the spread 





THE “ROSE OAK,” NEAR MANTUA, IN SOUTHERN JERSEY 


(Whose beauty lies not only in its great size but in the abundance of its foliage. 
The branches spread 113 feet, and the trunk has a girth of 19 feet. Note the 


persons standing under the tree) 


of its branches from out to out is 137 feet. 
There is no reason why, under the care of 
the tree surgeon, it should not continue to 
cast its broad shade over the Wethersfield 
citizens for many a decade to come. 

If the elm is the pride of New England, 
the oak tree may well claim to be the pride 
of the States which lie farther south, and 
particularly of New Jersey. It 
takes but a glance at the selected 
pictures which we give of oak 
trees of unusual size, to realize 
that these big fellows carry di- 
mensions far beyond those of the 
average oaks that one may see in 
a stroll through any hardwood 
forest, or on a day’s run through 
the highways of the country. It 
is said that the early pioneers, in 
selecting their lands in heavily 
forested districts, judged of the 
richness of the soil by the size of 
the vegetation upon it, and made 
their selection accordingly; and it 
is a fair presumption that the 
oaks of unusual size which one 
runs across here and there are a 
fair sample of the great forests of 
oak which the forefathers of the 
country found where the soil was 
rich and the rainfall plentiful. 

The finest oak tree to be found 
in the neighborhood of New York 
is a beautiful specimen which 
stands in the ancient cemetery at 


. 
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Basking Ridge, N. J. 
It is noted not only for 
its size and beauty, but 
for the fact—as any vil- 
lager will tell you—that 
George Washington, in 
one of his expeditions 
from his headquarters 
at Morristown, N. J., 
halted at Basking Ridge, 
and with his staff ate 
lunch beneath the shade 
of this tree, which was 
of great size 140 years 
ago. Because of this 
well-authenticated fact, 
the tree has been given a 
place by the American 
Forestry Association in 
the Hall of Fame for 
Trees. The trunk mea- 
sures 17 feet 4 inches in 
diameter at four feet 
from the ground, and the spread of the 
branches is 120 feet. 

If the tree lover wishes to see what are 
probably the largest oak trees existing in 
America to-day, he cannot do better than 
travel to southern New Jersey, to the 
villages of Mantua and Mount Royal and 
the town of Salem. Near Mantua he will 





THE “TATUM OAK,” NEAR MOUNT ROYAL. N. J. 


(Accidentally burned in 1920, after an estimated life of 800 years. 
The trunk measured 24 feet 10 inches in circumference four feet 
abovee¢he ground, The tree was 92 feet high, with a spread of 116 


feet in the branches) 
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Photograph by Warren T. Sparks 
THE “SALEM OAK,” 


of the branches is 118 feet. 


find the beautiful Rose oak, known success- 
ively as the “Hendrickson” and the “ Avis” 
oak; for it has borne the names of its various 
owners. As will be noticed from our illus- 
tration, the beauty of this tree lies not only 
in its great size, but in the abundance of its 
foliage and its beautifully rounded contour. 
The Rose oak stands not far from Mantua 
Creek, and its dimensions are as follows: 
trunk girth at ground, 30 feet ro inches; at 
four feet above ground, 19 feet; and at six 
feet above ground, 18 feet 10 inches. The 
spread of the branches is 113 feet, and its 
estimated age is between four and five 
hundred years. 

Following down Mantua Creek for a 
couple of miles we come to the site of what 
three years ago, before it was destroyed by 
fire, was the greatest oak tree of all, the 
Tatum oak, which stood close to Mantua 
Creek near the village of Mount Royal. Its 
dimensions as taken in 1900 by the State 
` Geologist of New Jersey, were as follows: 
trunk girth at ground, 4o feet; two feet 
above ground, 28 feet 6 inches; and four 
feet above ground, 24 feet ro inches. The 
extreme spread of the branches was 116 


IN THE OLD QUAKER BURIAL GROUND AT SALEM, N. J. 


(Its great beauty results from its symmetrical outline and its even and graceful branches. 


The extreme spread 


At four feet above the ground the trunk measures 18 feet 9 inches in circumference) 


feet, and the great tree was estimated to be 
800 years old. That it was healthy and still 
growing is proved by a comparison of these 
I900 measurements with others taken in 
1917, or three years before its destruction 
by fire, when its height is said to have been 
Q2 feet, its girth two feet above ground, 
nearly 30 feet, and six feet above ground 25 
feet. The Tatum oak stood by itself on 
rising ground in the midst of a field, and it is 
probable that the pioneer who made the first 
clearing was so impressed with the size of 
the tree that he decided to preserve it. 

In some respects the most beautiful of all 
the trees shown is that which is now stand- 
ing in the old Quaker burial ground at 
Salem, N. J. The dimensions of this tree, 
taken in 1905, are: girth at ground, 28 feet 
3 inches; two feet above ground, 20 feet 9 
inches; four feet above ground, 18 feet 9 
inches; and six feet above ground, 18 feet 
4 inches. The extreme spread of the 
branches is 118 feet. Mr. Frank H. Stew- 
art, president of the Gloucester County 
Historical Society writes that an earlier 
measurement of the Salem tree, taken in 
f899, shows that between that date and 
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1905 it gained 558 inches in girth. The 
fine photograph of this tree, for which we 
are indebted to Mr. Warren T. Sparks, of 
Salem, shows that its great beauty results 
from its symmetrical outline and its evenly 
distributed and gracefully curving branches. 
The excellent state of preservation, both of 
this tree and those in the Basking Ridge and 
Guilford graveyards, no doubt results from 
their being so located that they were pro- 
tected from injury and probably received 
good care. 

For the next and last of the famous trees 
which we have chosen for description we 
must travel far south to Guilford, N. C. 

Here again we find ourselves on historic 
ground, on which are two venerable oaks, 
known as the “New Garden Oak” and the 
“Battleground Oak.” The former stands in 
the Quaker burial ground, the other near 
the courthouse. 

We learn from American Forestry that 
after the battle of Guilford Court House, 
March 15, 1781, which was fought near 
what is now Greensboro, N. C., Generals 
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Greene and Cornwallis both withdrew. The 
wounded were cared for by the Quaker set- 
tlement of New Garden, four and a half 
miles from the battleground, and those that 
died were buried beneath the shade of the 
“New Garden Oak.” The original Friends’ 
Meeting House still exists, and the modern 
meeting house stands on the campus of 
Guilford College, to the students of which 
we are indebted for the following measure- 
ments of the New Garden Oak: girth of 
trunk three feet above ground, 16 feet 8 
inches; height 84 feet; spread of branches 
113 feet. The “Courthouse,” or “Liberty 
Oak,” measures 16 feet ro inches at three 
feet above ground; it is 77 feet high, and 
has a spread of 107 feet. It is of interest 
to note that Congressman Joseph G. Can- 
non was born at Guilford, May 7, 1836, and 
that his grandfather was buried in the 
cemetery and beneath the tree here illus- 
trated, which is a lordly specimen of the 
American white oak. Both of these trees 
have been given a place in the Hall of Fame 
of the American Forestry Association. 





Ld 
THE “NEW GARDEN” OAK, IN THE QUAKER BURIAL GROUND AT GUILFORD, N. C. 


(In the shade of which were buried those who died in the battle of Guilford Court House, in 1781. The tree now rises 
to a height of 84 feet, with 113 feet spread of branches; he erunk measuring 16 feet 10 inches three feet above the 
‘ ground 
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A CLASS IN POTTERY, AT THE INDIANAPOLIS SPECIAL SCHOOL FOR UNMANAGEABLE 
BOYS, WITH MRS. ANGELA MOLER AS TEACHER 


TWO WOMEN, AND A SCHOOL 
FOR BAD BOYS 


BY MARIE CECILE CHOMEL 


x E’RE takin’ care of ourselves. Mrs. 


Moler is over in the loom room, and 
we're ‘on honor,’”’ volunteered the boy who 
sat at the front desk in the big, sunny 
schoolroom, with its piano and plant-filled 
windows, its pictures and shelves of delight- 
ful pottery. 


“On honor!” Strange words, indeed, 


to apply to the boys of the Indianapolis 


Special. School—the school for incorrigi- 
bles, so-called—many of whom had been 
declared wholly unmanageable. 

I knew them well, those “bad” boys; 
and I loved every mischievous imp among 
them. Long ago they settled for me at 
least the old controversy whether or not 
boys are created in the image of Satan. 

And I knew as well the secret of their 
absolute trustworthiness in the matter of 
“ takin’ care of themselves.” And the rea- 


son, as is usually the case, was a woman— 


two women, rather—Miss Addie Wright, 


i principal, and Mrs. Angela Moler, teacher 


extraordinary. 

It is my personal opinion that the teach- 
ing body of the United States does not 
offer another pair of teachers who have 
attained results so remarkable“ Their ex- 
periment has been to turn bad schoolboys 
into good schoolboys, and their success has 


given their work a reputation that is 
national. . 

Because these two remarkable women 
understand so well that down right bad 
boys are rare, but that a crop of “misfits” 
springs up with each school year, they have ` 
been able to work miracles. They have 
taken steps to render harmless at least one 
element from which radicalism might be 
looked for—the so-called unmanageables. 
Finally, they have given to their city three 
thousand good citizens, salvaged from 
“hopeless” material. 

Effective beyond the dreams of the two 
teachers has been -their plan of putting 
their mischievous charges “on honor.” A 
daring innovation, but the astonishing re- 
sults prove that. once more they simply 
read boy nature aright. The part of Miss 
Wright and Mrs. Moler was to organize a 
school republic, turning over the entire 
management of classrooms and recreation, 
especially the enforcement of discipline, to 
the boys themselves. And now the entire 
local school world is bubbling with excited 
talk about how admirably the “unmanage- 
able” boys govern themselves. 

Of course, this system, in which students 
are placed on their honor and sobered by 


Raving responsibility laid upon them, is 
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not new. ‘Its remark able success, however, 
Ebit of the ordinary. 
ete it did not “ just pen” that 
these boys developed the quality of self- 
government. Generally they arrived wild, 
rebellious, displaying ungovernable tem- 
pers, and in charge of truant officers. That 
was the precise moment when the work of 
-Mrs.. Moler assumed tremendous import- 
ance, for it was her idea to help these poor 
little urchins of the street to find their souls 
by putting beauty into their starved lives. 

Angela Moler had seen a vision! 

With Miss Wright’s cordial coöperation 
she made it come true, and thereby opened 
the gates of paradise to all the waifs of the 
school. She gave them something that 
totally changed their drab existence, some- 
_ thing that nobody ever dreamed of offering 
to boys of their type before. 

Back of the ill-clothed bodies she com- 
prehended the tragedy of unhappy home 
environment, the malnutrition, the working 
mother, lack of home training, low (or 
brilliant) mentality, that caused the boys 
to stick out of the smooth personnel of 
highly respectable schoolrooms like sore 
thumbs. 

One thing she saw clearly. The emotional 
side of the boys must be cultivated. In 
many of them it was entirely lacking. 
They were just youthful stoics. Punish- 
ment meant nothing to them. Ambition 
must be instilled. In short, they must 
leave school with an incentive in life. 

If Mrs. Moler had not chosen to devote 


dren, is hat hin 





WEAVING COSTLY FABRICS, AS A CURE FOR 
JUVENILE DELINQUENCY kd 


al is this, among mere chil- 
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her life to making PR SEA out of ad 
boys, she would undoubtedly have me 
financial success along artistic lines. In 
fact, it was her genius in this regard that 
gave her the idea for the plan which she 
proposed to Miss Wright—to teach the 
boys the arts in which she herself had gained 
distinction. The lack of adequate equip- 
ment meant nothing to either woman. The 
school board would help, and there were © 
scores of women—many of them club 
women—who had followed them every ee 
of their way as pathfinders, and on.wh 
loyalty they could depend. ae = 

Looking at that roomful of boys ı 
would seem at first sight more incon ous - 
than the mere suggestion that a would 
be capable of creating prized objects of 
art. Fancy that boy in ragged shoes and 
patched coat weaving an exquisite scarf in 
which blend delicate, cloud-like sh ; of 
color. Well, he did make such a scarf—an 
altogether lovely thing—and, furthermore, 
both design and coloring were his own. 

The finest silk threads are used for weav- 
ing the dainty hand bags and similar exquis- 
ite articles, many of which have been pur- 
chased by out-of-town connoisseurs. Then 
there is the rug-weaving. For this the boys 

color their own “rags” and draw their own 
designs. 

They delight to model in clay, and their 
pottery has attracted wide attention. 

They ravel out old linen, and from the 
pulp they fabricate Japanese paper of 
charming texture which serves for block 
printed cards. They etch the blocks, of 
course. Perhaps of all the different arts the 
dainty Japanese stenciling, with elusive 
qualities of form and color, strikes one as 
most surprising against that somber back- 
ground of boyhood’s unlovely waifs. 

There are filmy fabrics, decorated with 
magic dyes, that might serve for the draper- 
ies of a premiére danseuse. ‘There are rich 
table covers and sheer curtains. One boy 
took home a pair of curtains that inspired 
his mother to wash the windows! ~~ 

It must not be supposed that there arena, 
boy problems to add to the perplexities 
Mrs. Moler. Her boys have not been amaz- 
ingly metamorphosed into angels. Each 
new one brings a fresh and different prob- 
lem. His soul has to be reached—it is al- 
ways hidden away somewhere under the 
stoical exttrior. ) 

It is never suggested that a newcomer 
jnterest himself in this or that craft. ‘Ah, 
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A BOWL OF SOUP TO STIMULATE A BACKWARD CHILD 
(Miss Addie Wright, principal of the school, stands at the left) 


what’s the use?” he sullenly whines when he 
is fitted into his class groove. “Ah, what’s 
the use?” he demands of the boys as they 
eagerly grasp their opportunity for an 
hour’s work with the fascinating colors. 
Nobody asks him to participate, but gradu- 
ally the enchantment of the colors and the 
looms weave their spell, and no more is 
heard the whine, “Ah, what’s the use?” 

The discovery that the insidious de- 
moralizer, hunger, was meddling with the 
pupils came about in a startling manner. 
One morning a boy collapsed in his seat. 
It was discovered that he had not eaten 
for two days. Then came further revela- 
tions that other “bad” boys were merely 
hungry boys. Many a boy carried to school 
what to all outward seeming was a luncheon 
nicely done up in paper, but there was 
nothing in the paper, and he pretended to 
eat because he was ashamed for the other 
boys to know. 

Quietly these two women accepted hunger 
as one of their problems. Unknown to 
them was the fact that they had stumbled 
upon a big truth that was shortly to engage 
the serious attention of the educational 
world. Being pathfinders, they had to 
work out their own methods of solving 
the first and biggest of their boy prob- 
lems. a 

It was Mrs. Moler who found the way. 
Her method was beautifully simple. 

“We will give the boys a substantial 


lunch of thick soup here -at the school,” 
she proposed. 

“ Who’ll make the soup?” was all Miss 
Wright wanted to know. And when Mrs. 
Moler volunteered to come earlier in the 
morning, Miss Wright asked women friends 
of the school for soup bowls out of their 
own kitchens. Only God and the two 
women know where the funds came from 
to buy the food. 

That they should have discovered a 
prevalent cause of the backward child and 
quietly taken steps to correct it, even at 
the cost of assuming the burden of cooking 
the meal, tells better than anything else 
the spirit in which these pioneers accepted 
their responsibility. Circumstances have 
forced the discontinuance of the daily 
lunch at this time, but the purpose has 
been served—the problem was brought to 
public attention and corrective measures 
adopted. 

Each year there is a party or two. These 
occasions afford the newcomers, in many 
instances, their first contact with the culti- 
vated side of life. For there are charmingly 
decorated luncheon tables, with linen, 
china, and silver. It is a revelation to 
some of the guests, and indeed a strange 
and unusual sight, to see seated at the well- 
appointed table the oddly assorted boys. 
Sometimes their clothing is not of festive 
quality, but they make up for that by scrub- 
Bing until face and hands are red from soapy 
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friction. One boy who went from school 
to a good position sent a gift of money 
“to give a party,” saying that his ambi- 
tion to make something of himself and 
live in a nice home dated from his first 
party. 

It appears little less than miraculous 
that this school should have been left abso- 
lutely alone to work out its own salvation. 
The school board stood by, but with unex- 
pected wisdom did not interfere. There 
were no fixed policies at the start. Had 
there been, the school must inevitably have 
failed. For none, least of all Miss Wright, 
knew whither she was bound. She and Mrs. 
Moler simply went gropingly on until they 
found the way to the “hopeless” boy’s 
heart, and learned the secret of making 
school interesting to him. They had no 
means of knowing that they were destined 
to become a saving influence in the lives of 
thousands of city waifs. Confronted with a 
perplexing situation, they did their best by 
planning and putting into execution the 
remedy suggested by their intelligence, 
their love of the “bad” boy, their under- 
standing of his nature and of what it was 
that made him bad. Their best proved to 
be epoch-making. 

From the beginning the school has been 
unique in one important feature. It is 
wholly under control of the school authori- 
ties. Contrary to the general practice in 
institutions for boys of mischief-making 
tendencies, pupils are not committed there 
by order of court; the stigma of being a 
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court ward does not attach to them. 
Enrollment is simply a matter of trans- 
ference, by the attendance department, 
from one public school to another. 

The personnel of the school is not of any 
one type, classed psychologically, for in it 
each type is noted—normal, sub-normal, 
and super-normal. The presence of the 
latter is due, in all probability, to the fact 
that this boy’s mind (brilliant above the 
average) speedily dispatches assigned aca- 
demic work and with no new worlds to 
conquer he becomes a menace to his 
school. . 

Educators, scientists, and social-workers 
from all parts of the country. visit the 
school. Their amazement is complete 
when they learn that, contrary to prete- 
dent in such institutions, the pupils make 
high academic records. Harassed super- 
intendents from other parts of the country 
often drop in to see how it is done. | 

Experience has proved that an experi- 
ment of this kind could only be success- 
ful if carried out by women, as boys 
of this type refuse discipline from men 
and are invariably sullen and hard to 
control. 

And now, what are the women in 
your town doing toward solving the prob- 
lem of its misfits? Of course you have 
such a problem. Every city and every 
town has. Is there, perhaps, an Angela 
Moler in your town who can find the souls 
of the misfits and save them for good 
citizenship? 
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WHOLESOME SPORT AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR MISCHIEVOUS PRANKS 





UNCLE SAM’S NAVAL RADIO COMPASS STATION AT CAPE HINCHINBROOK, ALASKA 


(Many of these stations have been erected along our coast line. 


Their range is over 200 miles. They are erected 


at small expense and give far more protection to vessels in dangerous waters than the old type of lighthouse; 


THE RADIO LIGHTHOUSE 


BY FRANCIS ARNOLD COLLINS 


HE fate of the lighthouses which every- 

where guard our coasts is doubtless 
typified by the New England beacon which 
has recently been extinguished and utilized 
as a museum. Despite the development of 
the sea tower the range of its signals is 
subject to definite limitations. A sea fog or 
heavy storm blankets the most powerful 
light and plays bewildering tricks in acous- 
tics with its bells and sirens. The compli- 
cated machinery of the sea beacon is being 
replaced by radio lighthouses which open a 
new era in safeguarding life at sea. 

The efficiency of these radio signals 
would have seemed magical to navigators a 
few generations since. They make it pos- 
sible for a ship, too miles or more at sea, to 
determine her position in the thickest 
weather. Warnings of the presence of 
dangerous reefs or shoals are thus picked up 
several hours before they are reached. A 
navigator approaching a harbor is enabled to 
lay his course blindfolded, as it were, with 
mathematical accuracy. A similar installa- 
tion makes it possible for a ship at sea to 
determine the exact position of other ves- 
sels, thus rending collision impossible. 

The radio lighthouse in America at least 
has passed its experimental stage. The ap- 
paratus is the invention of a member of 


*standardized, minimizing its cost an 


the Lighthouse Service and has been 
developed by years of patient experiment. 
It was first installed at the entrance to New 
York Harbor some ten years ago, when a 
series of tests were made. A lighthouse 
tender detailed for the purpose picked up 
the signals and laying her course accord- 
ingly attempted to enter the harbor without 
other guidance. In one test she approached 
New York from the eastern end of Tong 
Island, and from the south, and again from 
the open sea. The courses thus determined 
proved to be so accurate that the tender 
after sailing forty miles by these directions 
alone, came within a few feet of the lightship 
which marks the entrance to the harbor. 
The world war put an end to these tests. 
When the experiments were resumed, 
radio lighthouses were installed at three 
points at the entrance to New York 
Harbor: on the New Jersey coast, on a 
lightship at the harbor entrance, and on the 
Fire Island lightship off Long Island, thus 
forming a broad triangle. By checking the 
signals picked from these stations it was 
found that a navigator could steer without 
other observations and enter the harbor, 
with perfect security. y 
The radio lighthouse has since 
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THE FIRST LAND RADIO LIGHTHOUSE TO BE 
ERECTED IN THE UNITED STATES 


creasing its efficiency. It has recently been 
installed on the lightships in the vicinity 
of New York, at Cape Hatteras, at San 
Francisco and- other points along the 
Pacific Coast, and even in-Alaska. The 
general installation of the radio lighthouse 
along our far flung coast line is only a matter 
of time. 

The device standardized by the Light- 
house Service is surprisingly simple and in- 
expensive. The cost of building lighthouses 
in exposed positions along our coasts has 
often been very high. Several of these sea 
towers with their complicated lenses have 
bel lost nb each, and many lives have 

én lost in building them. To keep these 
beacons alight two or more men, and 
usually their families, must be engaged and a 
patrol constantly maintained to carry sup- 
plies to the stations. The radio lighthouse 


does away with the sea towers and their 


keepers. Since it works effectively as well 


over 100 miles as one, it is no longer neces- 


sary to build stations far out at sea on 
remote reefs. The signals can be sent from 
some village convenient to the shore where 
the problem of maintenance is simplified. 
The general type of the radio lighthouse 


of the future is illustrated in the station 


installed at Cape Hinchinbrook, Alaska. 
In place of the stone tower rising 200 feet 
or more we find a small wooden structure, 








gone or two stories in height, without deco- 


re fez tures of any kind. The radio 
10uUSe iS not intended to be seen far out 
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simple apparatus. The radio signals may 
be sent out automatically by a clockwork _ 
device requiring attention once or twice a` 
day, so that the station need not. include: 
living quarters for the keeper. Both the 


_ stations and the apparatus are easily port- ` 
‘able, and will be built in quantity. They 


may be readily picked up, carried by boat - 
or wagon to any desired point and set up 
and put in operation in a few hours: 

The installation aboard ship for picking’ 
up these warning signals is very simple 
and inexpensive. The mechanism requires 
little experience to operate, and any 
navigator can master it in a few minutes. 
The signals are picked up by a simple an- 
tenna placed on top of the pilot house. The 
antenna is mounted on a rod which passes 
through the roof directly above the com- 
pass. The navigator, by means of a tele- 
phone receiver, reads the radio signal and by 
turning the antenna ascertains the exact 
position of the sending station on the com- 
pass before him. No mathematical calcu- 
lations are required. By plotting the direc- 
tion of these signals from time to time it is 
possible to determine the exact distance 
of the ship from the sending station at the 
harbor entrance or danger point the vessel 
is approaching. 

As the powerful lights along our coasts 
are dimmed a similar system of illumination 
will appear on the great airways across the 
continent. The engineers of the Air Service 
have recently developed and standardized 
types of land lights for guiding night flyers 
which will soon» become familiar from coast 
to coast. A powerful land lighthouse has 
recently been installed at Hampton Roads 
and one of another type at Dayton, Ohio. 
The problem in designing a land light is 
wholly different from that at sea. A vessel 
observes a light from a plane below it, 
while a land light must be visible to flyers 
at any height above the ground, even di- 
rectly above the signal. It is planned to 
install land lights of this type along the 
airways at intervals of about thirty miles, 
to enable the flyer to keep on his course. 

Still another form of land-light signals 
has been designed for landing fields which 
will indicate to the airman aloft the position 
of the landing and the direction of the wind 
near the ground. A great white weather vane 
is a sufficient signal by day, while by night 
a powerful ‘light is directed upon it from - 
above. The airman can readily read this 
signal from an altitude of several miles. 
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“ LEADING ARTICLES OF THE 


MONTH 


What Shall Be Done for a Sick Europe? 


HERE is no longer any serious effort 
in the British press to conceal or mini- 
mize the rapidly growing divergence of 
opinion between France and Great Britain. 
The case for France, so clearly presented in 
the pages of this Review by Mr. Simonds, 
now receives scant attention in the British 
organs of public opinion. What may be 
taken, perhaps, as a fairly typical expres- 
sion of English thought to-day, is the 
article by Sir George Paish, which has the 
place of honor in the Contemporary Review 
(London) for February. 
After reviewing the Paris Conference in 
some detail this well-known British publicist 
says by way of comment: 


The breakdown of the Conference and the im- 
position of such drastic sanctions, in spite of the 
opposition of America and the attitude of Great 
Britain, have rendered the whole situation infinitely 
more difficult and more alarming than it has yet 
been. The possibility of creating credit for the 
restoration of France and of the other war-injured 
nations has been rendered even more remote, while 
the prospect of obtaining reasonable reparation 
from Germany has vanished. The impoverished 
condition of Europe is thus intensified, and threatens 
to become permanent. The complete collapse of 
the mark and the effort of foreign holders to sell 
them must not only prevent Germany from ob- 
taining new credits, but must prevent her from buy- 
ing abroad anything like the quantity of produce 
she has hitherto purchased by reason of her ability 
to sell marks to foreign speculators. At the same 
time, the disorganization of her industries by the 
occupation of the Ruhr by French and Belgian 
troops, and by the effort of France to extract repara- 
tions in kind in spite of the passive resistance of the 
German people, will further reduce Germany’s 
productive power and consequently her buying 
power. The trade and income of the surrounding 
nations will thus be further reduced, and their 
financial difficulties enhanced. Nor can France 
escape from the consequences of her own acts. 
With trade still more disorganized and with the 
buying power of Europe further reduced, the income 
of France will surely decline just at the moment 
when a great expansion of income is needed to 
preserve the French Government from bankruptcy. 

What the political consequences of this situation 
will be no one can measure. But it is obvious that 
the bankruptcy of all the great nations of Europe 


cannot fail to have political reactions of a far- 
reaching and of an unexpected character. 

Nor can the effects of the financial and political 
condition of the Continent be confined to Europe. 
Never did the world need a great and active trade 
more than it does to-day, when every nation is 
plunged in debt and is finding great difficulty in 
balancing its income and expenditure. A fresh 
contraction in the buying power of Europe must be 
felt throughout the entire world, and must render 
the task bothof budget adjustment and of meeting 
foreign obligations still more onerous. When one 
remembers that under normal conditions Europe 
buys two-thirds of all the goods exported by all 
the world, and that the present trade depression is 
entirely due to Europe’s lack of buying power, 
one realizes that further contraction in place of 
expansion in Europe’s purchases of foreign goods 
and produce must inevitably bring many otherwise 
solvent states to bankruptcy. 


Sir George Paish does not disguise his 
belief that the failure to find a solution of 
the reparations question and the action of 
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Dente ih occupying the Ruhr threaten 


_ the solvency of many nations: 


The dangers to whch the whole world is now 


exposed, of a complete collapse of confidence, of 


credit, and of trade as well as of political trouble 
arising from unemployment and poverty, render it 


impossible for the nations any longer to permit 


events to continue to move as they are now moving. 
The question of German Reparation has ceased to 
one which merely concerns France and Germany. 


It has become a world question of supreme im- 
portance. As matters stand, not only will both 


Germany and France become hopelessly ruined, but 
many other nations must share in that ruin. How- 


= ever much one may sympathize with France, she 


cannot be permitted to destroy the well-being of 


all nations in her endeavor to obtain the impossible. 


Therefore, it is essential for every nation now to 


_ participate in the task of finding a solution for the 


grave difficulties with which the whole world is 


confronted. 


In order that every nation may take its 
art in this work, it is deemed essential that 


_an international conference be convened at - 

once, preferably by the United States, to 
discuss the political, economic and financial 

__ situation without limitation or restriction. 





very power should be invited to participate in 






the Č onference, none should be excluded, as the 


remedies will demand the cordial coöperation of all 
in a common policy for the common good. 


The problems needing to be solved, ac- 


a cording to Sir George Paish, are: 


1. By what measures can Europe regain its great 


Ie buying power and the whole world its selling power 
and its prosperity? 
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-= 2. By what method can France be compensated 
for the physical injuries she has received, and 
restored to her pre-war state? 

3. How will it be possible to give France, or any 
other nation, security against aggressive action? 

4. How can the peace of the world be maintained 
in future, and defensive expenditures greatly 
reduced? 

5. To what extent must foreign war debts, in- 

cluding debts for reparation, be reduced or can- 
celled? 
6. How far is the Treaty of Versailles responsible 
for the world’s existing dangerous condition, and 
what revision is needed to render it equitable and 
workable? 


æ 
7- How far do the existing tariff barriers between 
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the nations interfere with and reduce the currents 
of trade? | igs 

Not only can all these questions be answered by 
any competent and impartial Conference, but they - 
must be answered if the imminent danger to which 
the nations are now exposed is to be overcome. | 

That France should dread the recovery which 
Germany must make if she is to make even reason- 
able reparation is easily understandable, but such 
dread does not justify her in demanding an impos- 
sible sum for reparations and then punishing the 
German people because they are unable to perform 
the impossible. Nor is any one of the Entente 
nations justified in demanding reparations from 
Germany and then erecting tariff barriers which 
prevent the payment of even reasonable sums. If 
the world does not want any considerable amount 
of German goods, then the Reparation payments 
must in justice be reduced to the sums that Ger- 
many can pay by means of the goods and services 
she can sell abroad after paying for the produce she 
must buy. 

All these problems can be successfully settled; 
given the necessary desire. At present the states- 
men do not desire to settle them, and consequently 
the danger becomes steadily greater. One of the 
great advantages of discussing them freely in an 
impartial World Conference would be the enlighten- 
ment which such discussion would bring, both to 
statesmen and to peoples. When public opinion 
is truly informed, no statesman will desire or be 
allowed to. block world recovery. 

The first essential to readjustment is to face the 
problems not from the national but from the inter- 
national standpoint, with the realization that what 
is good for the whole is also good for the part. 
Europe can only regain its buying power if credit 
is provided in the first place for the restoration of 
the devastated districts, the repair of railways, the 
provision of agricultural machinery and the 
restocking of farms. During the period in which 
credit was available, trade would recover, Europe 
could buy, and the rest of the world would sell; 
and after the credit was expended productive power 
would be reéstablished and with it permanent 
buying power. Credit must be granted not merely 
for the restoration of France but of all injured 
countries. 


Since the credit which Europe needs 


- must be raised for the greater part on the 


security of German reparations, the amount 
of such payments must be reasonable and 
within Germany’s power to make. Other- 
wise, it will be impossible to raise the credit. 

Another essential to the payment of 
reasonable German reparations is the res- 
toration of Europe’s buying power. Ger- 
many’s customers are chiefly the sur- 
rounding nations which have been injured 
by the war, and only when they are able to 
purchase German goods, either by exchange 
or by credit, will it be possible for Germany 
to make the required annual reparation 
payments. Qtherwise, Germany will always 
have difficulty in selling enough goods to 
buy what she herself needs. In concluding 
his article Sir George Paish says: 
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If France will abandon her fears, pursue a rea- 
sonable policy, and trust her future to the League 
of Nations, her security will be assured. On the 
other hand, the present policy of France is exposing 
her to great danger. On the one hand, she is losing, 
if she has not already lost, the friendship of America; 
she is rapidly losing the friendship of the British 
people, whatever may be the attitude of the present 
British Government; and she is creating for herself 
implacable enemies by the policy of her statesmen 
towards both Germany and Russia. If the present 
policy of France is maintained, very serious anxiety 
as to her future security will be justified. The 
security of France is intimately connected with the 
future peace of the world. At the present moment 
the nations are heading directly into a new war, 
mainly through the policy of France, and so long 
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as a policy of oppression is pursued, the danger will 
remain. : 

It is of the very greatest moment that the nations 
adopt a fresh attitude to one another and seek to 
assist, rather than to injure; to codperate, than to be 
antagonistic. Certainly it will be quite impossible 
for the nations to escape shipwreck if they do not 
assist each other. Only by revising the Versailles 
Treaty, by making the Reparation payments 
reasonable, by the cancellation of the inter-Allied 
debt, by mutually guaranteeing the credit needed 
for the restoration of Europe, by lowering or abolish- 
ing their tariff barriers, and by doing everything 
possible to promote the recovery of all nations, can 
the nations overcome their present difficulties. 
Will peoples and statesmen understand while there 
is yet time? SE 


The New President of Poland 


HE enemies of Poland are now com- 
paring the restless Parliament at War- 

saw to the unruly diets of the Eighteenth 
Century that prepared the way for the 
partition of Poland. It would be more 
just to admire the vital force of this people, 
which after a hundred and twenty-five 
years has gathered its scattered provinces 
and made of them a nation. The remark- 
able point is the relative benignity of this 
resurrection crisis, which Poland owes to 
the sage counsels of some of her citizens. 
M. Jacques Carles in L’Opinion (De- 
cember 29, 1922) gives an account of one 
of the men who has seen Poland through— 
her new President, Stanislas Wojciechowski: 


There is little to distinguish him at first sight— 
this far-off successor of the knightly kings who 
under the orange banner fought the Turk or the 
Swede for Europe and civilization. He is careless 
in dress and his straggling beard and roughly 
modelled features are not to be compared to the 
barbaric splendor of Rembrandt’s marshals, or even 
to the smart distinction of Pilsudski. But the chin 
shows energy and the glance is keen and shrewd. 

Wojciechowski is first of all a man of moderation, 
who keeps equally aloof from any extreme to which 
the fiery Pole is naturally inclined. He is the man 
of the hour for the young and turbulent democracy. 
He entered public life as a Socialist, chiefly as a 
protest against Russian oppression. He was thrown 
into prison and then exiled. He lived in Geneva, 
Paris and London, and the years of banishment 
were fruitful in dissipating the fogs of German 
Marxism. When he returned to Poland in 1904, 
he broke all ties with international socialism and 
devoted himself whole-heartedly to the codpera- 
tive movement, which he divined to be the prelude 
to the greater movement of national liberation, and 
which in the meantime freed the Polish peasant 
from the yoke of the Jewish village usurer. War 
broke out and Wojciechowski at once declared war 
to the death against the Central Powers, and made 
a campaign through Poland advocating a united 
stand against the enemy. He was driven from 
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Warsaw by the Austro-German invasion, but once 
abroad he organized the dissenting factions of the 
Polish refugees and gave his aid to the French 
Government in the creation of the Polish legion 
which fought so gloriously at the Western Front 
under Haller. 

On his return to Poland in 1919 Wojciechowski 
was given the portfolio of Secretary of State under 
Paderewski and kept it with one short interval 
until the end of 1920. Since that time he has 
devoted himself to the economic questions which he 
always preferred to theoretical politics. As a 
member of the Piast or peasant party, the “left 
center,” he has kept apart from parliamentary 
groups. And although the majority which on De- 
cember 20 last elected him as chief magistrate was 
a radical majority, it may be inferred that the new 
President will not be the tool of any party. 


France, concludes M. Carles, “hails 
Wojciechowski as an old and tried friend.” 
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AS the daily press has informed us, the 
| à League of Nations decided last au- 
tum that the plebiscite at Vilna on 
_ March 6 and 20 of 1922 was illegal because 
_ the control of the voting was entirely in 
- Polish hands. The Lithuanians, the Jews, 
-= and the White Ruthenians refrained from 
voting as a protest against the Polish mili- 
tary occupation, and made a formal com- 
plaint to the League. 
= But the existence at Vilna for more than 
a year of an illegal government under 
Zeligowski, the Polish administration tol- 
. erated for all that time in the contested 
_ district, the arbitrary elections and the 
vote for annexation to Poland cast by a 
_ Diet arbitrarily elected, have since com- 
_ plicated the question. The only remedy 
seems to be the awakening i in Poland her- 
self of a tide of reaction against this fool- 
hardy irritation of Lithuania, which can so 
-~ easily become a permanent menace to the 
peace of Eastern Europe. Signor Giuseppe 
_ Salvatori, in La Vita Italiana (October 15, 
1922), explains the historical reasons for 
= this discord between Lithuania and Poland, 
which has been as ancient and bitter as 
~ that between Scotland and England: 
= Tt began in the Fourteenth Century with the 
oP marriage of King Jagellon of Lithuania to the Polish 
| Qu Queen Hedwiga, and his subsequent coronation as 
x King of Lithuania and Poland. Lithuania’s po- 


-litical identity was nullified in the Union of Lubline 
of July 1, 1569. ‘After that time the Lithuanian _ 
ig 
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nationality and language were barely kept alive 
among the peasants by the Protestant pastors who 
had the catechism and the Old Testament trans- 
lated into Lithuanian. The Jesuits were then sent 
to Vilna and were obliged to preach and print tracts 
in Lithuanian. The language was thus preserved 
and a whole pastoral, peasant literature sprang like 
wild poppies from the fields and hedges and camp 
fires. In 1795 both Lithuania and Poland were 
swept from the map of Europe. One part of Lithu- 
ania was seized by Prussia and the larger part was 
incorporated into Russia. The failure of the revo- 
lution of 1830, in which Poles and Lithuanians 
fought side by side for their lost independence, 
reconciled the Lithuanian nobility and the peasants 
in a common bond against the Russians. To sow 
discord between nobility and peasantry Alexander 
II freed the peasants in 1861 from their feudal 
obligations. It had the opposite effect and the 
Russians retaliated with a ukase forbidding the use 
of Lithuanian and the Latin characters and im- 
posing the Russian alphabet and language. This 
ukase remained in force from 1864 to 1904. 

The clerical party and the Socialists, however, 
evaded the ukase by publishing their journals and 
books in Prussian Lithuania and in America. The 
journals and books were then smuggled into Rus- 
sian Lithuania with such success that the Russian 
Governor of Vilna, Prince Sviatopolk-Mirski, ad- 
vised Petersburg to revoke the ukase “as the in- 
coming flood of Lithuanian books cannot be 
stemmed.” The Russo-Japanese war and the 
necessity for conciliating the provinces finally 
induced Russia to abolish the ukase in 1904, and 
during the nine years before the world war, public 
education made great strides. More than twenty 
periodicals flourished and the current literature of 
the world reached Lithuanians through their pages. 

This renaissance was marked by a predilection 
for poetry. The economic problems of the country 
were not neglected and private banks, farmer’s loan 
societies and codperative associations were founded 
in such number that suppression of Lithuania as a 
national entity is now next to impossible. 


“Tn brief,” Signor Salvatori concludes, 

“until party passion entered into the ques- 
tion to poison the relations between the 
two adjacent countries, the Polish writers 
themselves were first to recognize their 
brothers’ right to independence. Nor did 
they ever contest the Lithuanian right to 
Vilna. Now this right is questioned be- 
cause of political reasons. The suspicion is 
strong that the Poles intend to speculate 
on the great love of the Lithuanians for 
their historic capital in order to force them 
into concessions as to their future political 
status. The old historical union of Poland 
and Lithuania in which Poland would have 
the upper hand is energetically opposed by 
the Lithuanians who, mindful of their past 
misfortunes, do not interid in any way to 
be subject to Warsaw’s policy.” 
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LEADING ARTICLES OF THE MONTH 


Broadcasting the Orient 


HE possibilities of wireless communi- 

cation throughout the countries of the 
East are attracting the attention of Ameri- 
cans who are interested in the practical 
applications of radio. In the January 
number of Asia Mr. Waldemar Kaempffert 
makes several highly suggestive statements 
concerning what has already been done or 
is just about to be done in both the Near 
East and the Far East, by way of using 
radio as an instrument of mass appeal. 

The reader is cautioned, however, against 
the assumption that radio will take the 
place of telephone and telegraph, either in 
the Orient or in the Occident. The ab- 
sence of wires sometimes leads us to under- 
estimate the cost of radio communication. 
When villages are separated by 200 miles, 
Mr. Kaempffert suggests that it is cheaper 
to connect them with telephone wires than 
to rely on radio. In fact, it is only when 
wires have to be strung through miles of 
dense jungle or over vast deserts that 
radio can profitably compete with overhead 
lines. Moreover, there is no privacy in 
radio conversation, and the real value of 
radio, both for Europe and Asia, is in its 
broadcasting, mass appeal. Millions of 
Asiatics, having made little or no use of 
railways, the telegraph or the telephone, 
will find little difficulty in adapting them- 
selves to radio broadcasting, the most 
modern means of communicating intelli- 
gence. 

The transformation will be startling. As civiliza- 
tions go, much of China, 
India and Burma is as old as 
Phoenicia. The Chinese and 
Indian cultures are the only 
ones that have come down the 
ages intact. Ifthe slaves who. 
built the pyramids and the 
Sphinx were to be resurrected 
and endowed with the means of 
listening to some powerful 
broadcasting station, without 
learning anything of locomo- 
tives, airplanes, telegraphs and 
telephones, we should have a 
parallel to what is destined to 


occur in the heart of Asia within 
a generation. 


When radio is widely intro- 
duced in Asia, it will seem fa- 
miliar to races mystically in- 
clined. The directness, the 
telepathic swiftness of the proc- 
ess fires the imagination of the 
Occident. But to the Orient it 
will be actually less astonishing 


than it is to us, because the belief in thought- 
transference is there more deeply rooted than it is 
in the West and because transmitters and receivers 
will seem but the artificial counterparts of tele- 
pathically communicating mentalities. 


Since communication means organiza- 
tion, Mr. Kaempffert predicts that radio, 


particularly in its broadcasting aspects, — 
will prove to be the most potent unifying — 


influence that has appeared since the rail- 
way and the telegraph were invented. For 
Asia, radio will be even more potent than 
these, because it will affect great masses of 


humanity, separated by weeks and even 
months of travel now so illiterate that they _ 


may receive new knowledge only by word 
of mouth. i 


Grant that for a fraction of a penny a Chinese or — 


Indian laborer can listen to a broadcasted lecture, 
play or song, and it follows that radio is destined 
to become the ear-newspaper, the ear-stage of the 
Orient. The radio stations now in Asia have been 
erected chiefly by the English, French and Japanese 
governments. Englishmen and Americans hardly 
appreciate the political importance of speech. 
There has never been a well-directed effort to make 
English a world language. Assuming that either 
England or the United States should seriously 
attempt to thrust English upon Asia, through enter- 
taining broadcasted songs or highly instructive 
lectures over their radio systems, every Asiatic 
schoolboy, five generations hence, may know more 
about English literature than a Harvard bachelor 
of arts now knows about Sallust or the philosophy 
of Vespasian’s time. a 


It seems probable that the Japanese will 
be the first among Oriental peoples to dis- 
cover the propaganda value of radio broad- 
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(Bayard Colgate, with the Third Asiatic Expedition in Mongolia, getting the 
correct time by wireless from Peking—an important factor in de exact 
position in a region which has been only partially explored) 
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casting. They now have one of the most 
powerful radio units in the world at Hara- 


- nomachi, the receiving station, and Tom- 
ioka, the sending station, both in Iwaki 


Prefecture. | 
The French have already established 


- fifteen radio stations in Indo-China, which 
receive every night from Bordeaux, France, 


full market and exchange reports and the 
news of the day. The British now have a 
radio system, linking nearly every impor- 
tant British colony in the Near East and the 
Far East with London. 


When her plans are completed, England will 


_ possess an imperial radio system which will enmesh 
every ship that flies a British flag, every army post 
= on the frontier of Afghanistan, every handful of 


British colonists under the sun. The ear of Bombay 
will be as accessible as that of Liverpool, and so 
will the ear of the native of Tongking, who owes a 
theoretical allegiance to France. 


There is now no direct radio communica- 
tion between Asia and the United States, 
but the Chinese Government has contracted 
with the Radio Corporation of America 
and the Federal Telegraph Company of 
California to provide radio facilities. A 
transoceanic station is to be erected at 
Shanghai and subsidiary stations at Harbin, 
Peking and Canton. All are to be free of 
Japanese and British censorship. Regular 
radio service from the United States is now 
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maintained with the Hawaiian Islands and 
Japan. 

Mr. Kaempffert predicts that illiterate 
populations in Asia will come to look upon 
radio much as we do upon newspapers and 
magazines. What the press does in the 
West, radio is likely to do in the East. 
Think of the possibilities of such an instru- 
ment in the hands of leaders like Gandhi 
or Mustapha Kemal! 

A single Asiatic high-power station can radiate 
song and speech over an area of thousands of square 
miles; its waves can penetrate millions of homes. 
A dozen stations would meet the needs of all China; 
six of all India; fifty, strategically located, of all 
Asia. Station can be linked with station by tele- 
phone-wire; the voice currents transmitted by wire 
can be switched to the broadcasting transmitters 
and flashed into space as ethereal waves. Broad- 
casting material can be picked up wherever it is 
to be found, The orator, the musician, may address 
himself to a continent, his voice sent forth from 
half a dozen stations at the same time, even though 
he be seated in his own home. 


In concluding his article, Mr. Kaempffert 
alludes to the fact that last year, for the 
first time in the history of scientific explora- 
tion in the heart of Asia, Roy Chapman 
Andrews, leader of the third Asiatic Expedi- 
tion of the American Museum of Natural 
History, used a wireless receiving outfit. 
Bayard Colgate, the operator, got official 
time from Peking for making scientific 
observations. 


Waging War on Predatory Animals 


ey ech and entertaining peri- 
odical which has just made its bow 
in Washington under the auspiees of the 
American Nature Association is called 
Nature Magazine, and is described by its 
promoters as “a monthly magazine where 
the child and the grown-up alike may revel 
in pictures and stories of birds, beasts, fish, 
trees, plants and other living evidence of the 
Creator’s handiwork.” The new magazine 
is as profusely illustrated as Natural 
History, the well-known publication of the 
American Museum of Natural History in 
New York, but is considerably more 
clementary in its style, so that these two 
journals will probably supplement rather 
than rival each other. 

An article in the opening number, “ Uncle 
Sam’s Professional Hunters,” by H. D. 
George, describes the adventurous deeds of 
the men employed by the U. S. Biological 


Survey to check the ravages of predatory 
animals on the grazing lands of the western 
United States. We are told that more than 
$35,000,000 worth of cattle, horses, sheep, 
goats and hogs have been saved from death 
during the last seven years by these official 
nimrods. On the national forest grazing 
lands alone the animals requiring protec- 
tion from wolves, bears, coyotes and other 
predatories include 2,322,000 cattle and 
horses, 8,325,000 sheep and 3,000 hogs. The 
writer says: 

Last year there were 266 expert hunters in the 
employ of Uncle Sam and his Bureau of Biological 
Survey. This army of adept riflemen killed, trapped 
and poisoned a total of over 80,000 dangerous pre- 
datory animals, including 687 timber wolves, 173 
mountain lions, 114 bears, 2,827 bobcats and Canada 
lynxes and 77,185 coyotes. When one considers 
that the average wolf and mountain lion kills $1,000 
worth of live stock a year; the bobcat or coyote, 
$50; and the bear $500 worth of horses, cattle, sheep, 
hogs and goats, the vast importance of destroying 
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these range rogues and preventing their ravages 
becomes immediately apparent. 


A single wolf in South Dakota had a 
record of having destroyed more than $25,- 
ooo worth of valuable live stock in the 
course of six years, while a ferocious griz- 
zly, killed by one of the government 
hunters in Arizona, was believed to have 
done damage to the extent of more than 
$75,000 in the whole of his destructive 
career. 


A Utah hunter with his dog killed five mountain 
lions in three hours which were destroying more than 
$5,000 worth of live stock a year. After a chase of 
20 days one of Uncle Sam’s sharpshooters killed 8 
wolves in Arkansas that had destroyed $20,000 
worth of cattle, pigs and sheep. Nine wolves were 
recently shot near Split Rock, Wyoming that had de- 
stroyed live stock valued at $10,000, These are only 
a few of the 380,000 predatory animals which 
have been killed by the government hunters during 
the last seven years since the army of national 
nimrods was organized and put in action. 

Farmers’ and stockmen’s associations, State 
agricultural departments and ranch organizations 
coéperate with the U. S. Biological Survey in its 
determined drive to rid the western ranges of stock- 
killing animals. At present the work is well 
organized and conducted in fifteen of the mountain 
and prairie States, including Arizona, Arkansas, 
California, Colorado, North and South Dakota, 
Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, Texas, Utah and Washington. The Presi- 
dent of the State Agricultural College of New 
Mexico reports that during a recent year 34,350 
cattle, 165,000 sheep and 850 horses were killed by 
predatory animals in his State. These losses mean 
the sacrifice of 16,000,000 pounds of meat and 
1,320,000 pounds of wool worth altogether over 
$2,716,000. These losses indicate the vital need for 
the national nimrods and their trusty rifles as the 
most efficient means of controlling these live-stock 
massacres. 

The federal sure shots use saddle horses, pack 
mules, motorcycles and automobiles in covering 
their beats, in setting and patrolling trap lines and 
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“A CAPTAIN KIDD OF THE WESTERN RANGE 
COUNTRY ”—THE WOLF, WHICH PREYS O 
LIVE STOCK ` l 


in laying lines of poison bait over areas which cover 
from 50 to 300 or more square miles in extent. The 
motor cars are of particular advantage to the hunters 
as they provide a rapid means of transportation 
and pursuit of the wild game. Whenever certain 
predatories are discovered in a locality, the local 
stockmen immediately notify the State or national 
headquarters of the government hunter service 
to send reinforcements. As many riflemen as are 
needed are dispatched to the community with 
instructions to remain there until they have killed, 
poisoned or captured the predatory freebooters. 





Maxim Gorky Analyzes Russian Character 


N the pages of the Revue Bleue (Paris) 

there appeared recently a long article 
running through three numbers, in which 
Maxim Gorky analyzes—and indeed one 
might well say arraigns—the character of 
the Russian peasant. The character he 
depicts is limned in such dark colors that 
had it come from the pen of a foreign 
visitor to Russia it might be supposed to 
be the product of prejudice. , 

Gorky affirms with the greatest solemnity 
that the souls of his countrymen are so 
compounded of anarchy, cruelty, igno- 


rance, superstition and intolerance as to fill 
him with despair. The first two traits he 
considers innate and the words “Anarchy” 
and “Cruelty” are used as headings for 
part I and part II of his article, ‘“Skep- 
ticism” being part III. He remarks at 
the beginning of the first section that 
all races are anarchists in essence, wish- 
ing to eat much and to work little—to 
possess privileges and to shirk duties, and 
he goes on to state that this is particularly 
true of the Russian peasants, whose sub- 
fection and servitude have been more 
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bitter and more long continued than those 
of other European peoples. 

He draws a very interesting contrast 
between the way in which the soul of man 
is molded under the influences of life in 
cities and life on the great steppes. The 
citizen is the heir of the ages, surrounded 
by the mighty works—buildings, bridges, 
machines, books, and pictures which remain 
as the monuments of his fathers. Hence 
he feels himself the lord and master of the 
forces of nature, bending them proudly to 
do his will and serve his pleasure. The 
peasant, on the other hand, is oppressed by 
the sense of his own insignificance amidst 
these same vast powers of nature. He is 
submerged by a wave of melancholy as he 
gazes upon the boundless plains which 


stretch away from him on every side of his 


humble thatched isbah—so frail that its 
wooden walls may go up in smoke at any 
moment, as they actually do, it is said, an 
average of three times in each generation. 

Such property as he owns is wrung from 
the soil by the sweat of his brow and the 
labor of his hands reinforced not by the 
mighty engines of modern civilization but 
only by the humblest and most primitive 
of instruments. But Gorky draws from 
this very fact the deeply significant obser- 
vation that this very difficulty of acquiring 
possessions makes them trebly dear, so that 
the property sense among the peasants is 
deeply rooted and strongly developed. 
While he does not say in so many words 
that this offers an almost insuperable ob- 
stacle to the spread of Bolshevist ideas 
among them, one can but feel that he be- 
lieves it; and this feeling is strengthened by 
the review he gives of various attempts at 
communism, beginning in the early 17th 
century, all of which not only failed but 
left no trace upon the Russian soul. Apro- 
pos of this he says: 

Concerning all these revolutionary uprisings one 
can repeat quite literally the words of the historian 


who said of the terrible period of the Smouta [one 
of the earlier revolutionary movements]: ‘ None of 


these revolts has changed anything, has brought 


anything new into the mechanism of the state, into 
the order of ideas, into the manners or aspirations 
of the people . . .” and to this judgment one may 
add the conclusion expressed by a foreigner who 
had closely observed the Russian people: ‘This 
people has no memory of its own history. It does 
not know its own past and to all appearance it does 
not wish to know it.” 

The Grand Duke Serge Romanoff told me one 
day that in 1913 (when the tricentenary of the 
Romanoffs was celebrated and when the Czar w 
at Kostroma), another Grand Duke Nichol 
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Mikhailovitch, the esteemed author of a series of 
serious historical works, said to the Czar, indicating 
the thousands of peasants who stood before him: 
“These are exactly the sime peasants as those of 
the 17th century who elected the Czar Michael— 
they are absolutely the same! Do not you think 
that this is a bad thing?”’ 

The Czar remained silent. It is said that he 
never answered serious questions. This may be a 
proof of sagacity when it is not a sign of folly or of 
fear. 


What Gorky has to say about the in- 
grained and revolting cruelty of his fellow 
countrymen, literally makes one’s blood 
run cold! He holds no brief for either Reds 
or Whites, declaring both to be equally 
culpable—since both are Russians—of the 
atrocities some of whose details he lays 
before the horrified reader. One might 
think these people to be fiends in human 
shape and utterly irreclaimable but for the 
remembrance that it is only a few hundred 
years ago since our own ancestors in Wes- 
tern Europe reveled in similar cruelties. 
He says: 


Cruelty is a thing which I have never been able 
to comprehend in my whole life and which has 
always caused me great pain. Some time ago I 
read a book bearing the suggestive title: ‘“‘The 
Progress and Evolution of Cruelty.” The author, 
after having skilfully chosen facts which might prove 
his thesis, tried to show that with the development 
of progress men torture each other physically, 
spiritually, and still more, sensually. I read this 
book with disgust .. . and made haste to refute its 
paradoxical statements. But now, after the ter- 
rible madness of the European War and the bloody 
episodes of the Revolution, these bitter paradoxes 
again invade my memory. 

But I must remark at once that there has been 
no evolution in Russian cruelty. Its forms appear 
to undergo no change. . . . In Russian cruelty one 
has a sense of a sort of devilish connoisseurship, as 
of something delicate and fine .. . I have sometimes 
asked myself whether this is not a tare produced by 
alcoholism, and then I have said to myself that the . 
Russian people is no more poisoned by alcohol 
than the other peoples of Europe, though it may 
be possible that the poison of the alcohol reacts 
more severely upon the mind of the Russian peasant, 
whose food is wretched, than in other countries 
where the populace is accustomed to an abundant 
and varied nutrition. It is possible, too, that the 
reading of the “Lives of the Martyrs”—a favorite 
pastime in the villages among those who are not 
illiterate—has not been without influence upon the 
origins of the Russian genius for cruelty. 


We refrain from quoting the revolting 
and sickening details of various methods of 
inhuman torture which Gorky here de- 
scribes. Following this portion of his 
article he calls attention to the habitual 
cruelty with which Russian women are 
beaten by their lords and masters, and he 
remarks that perhaps no other country. can 





boast of the sort of popular wisdom which 
is expressed in the following proverbs: 


“Beat your wife with the butt of your gun and 
then lean over her and listen. If she still breathes 
she is only acting—hit.her again.” 

“A woman is dear twice in her life—the day she 
is married and the day she is buried.” 

“There is no law for women and beasts.” 

“The more you beat your wife the better your 
soup will taste.” 


The most depressing thing in the article 


The “‘ Living Wage” 


HE “living wage” is a social ideal 

which, in the abstract, commends it- 
self to everybody, but which becomes a 
bone of contention as soon as we begin to 
define our terms and, especially, when we 
turn from utopian theorizing to practical 
applications. 

When the railroad shopmen struck last 
July, the maintenance-of-way employees, 
who constitute a vast army of mainly un- 
skilled and low-paid wage-earners, sus- 
pended their threatened walkout, pending 


a rehearing of their claims before the Rail- 


road Labor Board. The decision of the 
board, effective October 16, 1922, granted 
an increase of 2 cents an hour to section 
men, track laborers and laborers in and 
around shops and roundhouses. This in- 
crease was based upon a corresponding 
increase in the wages prevailing in other in- 
dustries, as compared with those paid 
when the previous scale was fixed. 

In their appeal for higher wages the main- 
tenance-of-way men had contended that 
the board should take as the basis of action 
the “living wage” principle. In this con- 
tention they were supported by one of the 
labor members of the board, whose dis- 
senting opinion, which is published, along 
with the decision of the majority of the 
board, in the Monthly Labor Review, deals 
at length with the question of the living 
wage. Lastly, the supporting opinion of 
the majority of the board is mainly devoted 
to a rebuttal of the arguments put forward 
by the dissentient member, and the two 
documents in question are worthy of the 
attention of all students of labor problems. 
The point of departure of the djsputants on 
both sides is the requirement of the trans- 
portation act of 1920 that the Railroad 
Labor Board shall establish wages that are 
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is Gorky’s melancholy conviction that the 
atrocities he recites can not be ascribed to 
depraved individuals, but mark the temper 
of entire communities—and yet remember- 
ing what took place only a few centuries 
ago in such enlightened lands as England, 
France, Germany, and even our own 
United States (during the witch craze, for 
instance), we can but hope that the spread 
of knowledge and of wisdom may ameliorate 
the character of this unhappy race. 


for Railroad Workers 


“just and reasonable.” The following 
extracts indicate the line of argument of 
the minority member: 


The specific and fundamental mandate of the 
law is that wages shall be just and reasonable. The 
relation of rates of pay to those established in 
private industry, or the relation of rates of pay to 
the cost of living, is a secondary consideration 
which does not come into play until the primary 
requirement of a “just and reasonable” or an ade- 
quate or living wage has been satisfied. Under 
these duties of the board it is manifest`that the 
rates of pay of unskilled workers, or those at the 
bottom of the wage structure, must first be estab- 
lished on an adequate basis—a basis sufficient to 
maintain and perpetuate in a reasonably com- 
fortable and decent way the unskilled worker and 
his family—and after this has been done just and 
reasonable differentials above this basic wage for 
unskilled labor must be established in accordance 
with skill, experience, productiveness, hazard, 
training, etc. 





AMERICAN INDUSTRY AWAITS THE ADJUST- 
MENT OF RAILROAD WAGES AND FREIGHT 


RATES 


° From the Tribune (Chicago, Ll.) 
. 
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| | Under any proper interpretation of the trans- 


rtation act, therefore, I hold that an adequate or 
living wage to unskilled railroad employees is a 
legal right of such employees, and that the Labor 
Board is not meeting the mandates imposed upon 
it by the law in its failure to accept the living-wage 


` principle. The principle should, of course, be ap- 


plied with discretion and with due caution. .. . 
- The board must accept some fundamental prin- 


- ciple as the basis of wage fixing; otherwise, it can 


follow no guide but the relentless, inhuman, fluctu- 
ating forces of supply and demand. It can not be 
denied that in private industries the wages of unor- 
ganized and unskilled workers are very largely 
fixed by these forces. As industrial development 
rogresses, however, supply and demand enters 
ess and less into the wage question, until a condition 
of affairs is oftentimes reached where employees 
and employers are organized and are of about equal 
economic strength, and where both parties agree to 
meet together and bargain collectively, referring 
such matters as can not be settled in conference to 
an impartial tribunal for final adjudication. When 
this is done, as is the case in many private indus- 
tries, there can be no place for the invocation of the 
Jaw of supply and demand. An arbitration board 
selected must ignore these factors, and in its deliber- 
ations and decisions attempt to establish rates of 
pay which are adequate and equitable, or, in other 
words, just and reasonable. 


The use of a family budget, says the 
writer of this opinion, is essential to any 
attempt at ascertaining what a “living 
wage” should be. The budget proposed is 
based on the requirements of an unskilled 
laborer, his wife and three dependent 
children. The writer adds: 


Many objections, both from the standpoint of 
equity and of a practical statistical character, have 
been submitted against the budgetary method by 
representatives of the railroads. Some of these 
objections are merely technical; others involve 
more serious considerations. None are insurmount- 
able, and all can be overcome by the exercise of 
sound judgment and discretion by the board. 

, It has also been claimed that the practical appli- 
| cation of the living-wage principle by the budgetary 
| method would be financially impossible, or would 
| involve such a financial outlay as would constitute 
| a grievous burden to the shipper and to the con- 
sumer. If established on the railroads, it is also 
declared that it would have to be met by private 
industries, and the resultant cost would mean a 
general increase in prices or an industrial breakdown. 

_ Similar arguments and prophecies have been de- 
veloped in the past against the establishment of the 
eight-hour workday and other measures of indus- 
trial equity or amelioration. The dire results 
which have been predicted have never materialized. 
Likewise, a conservative, practical application of 
the living-wage principle would undoubtedly be 
attended by better and more advantageous condi- 
tions of railway operation. Added labor costs 
would be absorbed completely or to a large extent 
by increased labor efficiency and by managerial 
ability. The practical experience in Australia, 
where this same argument was used against the 
adoption of the living-wage principle as the basis 
for wage fixing, is of much value, and shows thè 

e 


unsoundness of the position of those who have taken 
an attitude of extreme opposition. .. . 


In the course of a long reply to these 
contentions, the majority of the members 
say, in support of the board’s decision: 


The adoption of the family of five as the typical 
family is arbitrary and questionable. According 
to the United States census of 1920 there were 
24,351,676 families in a population of 195,710,620, 
an average of 4.4 persons to a family, and not s. 
This includes all members, regardless of age. The 
census also shows that there were about 35,000,000 
dependent children under 16 years of age, an aver- 
age of 1.4 dependent children to a family, and not 
3 as assumed in the living-wage theory. 

Furthermore, the 1920 census also shows that for 
each family there are 1.36 male workers. According 
to the living-wage theory each family of five would 
be supported by one worker, while as a matter of 
fact each family would have the support of 1.36 
workers. 

It is interesting and instructive to take note of 
the undoubted results that would follow the adop- 
tion of the theory of “the living wage.” The repre- 
sentative of the employees states that according 
to the lowest living budget now available the living 
wage for common labor should be 72 to 75 cents 
an hour. 

To bring the rates of common labor on the rail- 
roads to 72 cents an hour would necessitate an 
increase of 125.7 per cent. To maintain existing 
differentials between the rates of common labor and 
skilled labor—and the representatives of the em- 
ployees insist that proper differentials must be 
maintained—would necessitate an increase by the 
same percentage of the rates of all classes of railroad 
workers. 

This would add approximately $3,112,952,387 
to the annual pay roll, bringing it up to $5,589,- 
445,993. Total expenses would then be approx- 
imately $7,804,871,733, and total revenues (1921) 
$5,563,232,.215, and the carriers would face an 
annual deficit of $2,241,639,518. 

But, the representatives of the employees say, 
it would be impracticable to establish the living 
wage all at once, but that as a starter 48 cents an 
hour should be made the minimum wage for common 
labor for the present. 
the existing differentials for common labor on the 
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railways, and for all other classes of labor, this | 


would mean an increase of 50.45 per cent., which 
would add to the annual wage bill $1,249,3090,994, 
bringing it up to $3,725,884,540. 


The total annual expenses of the railways would | 


be $5,941,310,340 and total revenues (1921) $5,563,- 
232,215, and the carriers would be up against an 
annual deficit of $378,078,125. 

In either instance there would not be a cent of 
returns for stockholders. Of course, for those who 
desire Government ownership this would be a quick 
method of getting it, for it is a’ sure thing that the 
public would not stand for the imposition of higher 
rates to pay such a deficit. 

It must be remembered, in the last analysis of 
the matter, that the public would have to pay this 
wage bill, and when we say the public, everybody, 
rich and poof, is included. A vast percentage of 
the burden would be passed on to Jaboring men and 
women in other lines of industry in the form of 
increased living expenses. viet 
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The Curse of Babel in Europe 


ANGUAGE,” says Mr. A. L. Guerard 

in the National Geographic Magazine 

(Washington), “remains the worst frontier 

in Europe; the most complicated, the most 

impassable, the hardest to adjust, the most 
fertile in conflicts and hatred.” 

Western Europe—i. e., Europe minus 


Russia—a region very much smaller than 


the United States, rejoices in the pos- 


session of some forty languages (not includ- — 


ing innumerable local patois), which are 
taught in schools, used in printing books 
and newspapers, and, even in cases where 
they are not officially established, are 


strong enough to create a “language ques- / 
which is capable of giving rise to — 


tion” 
violent events. Some of the things implied 


in this situation are thus described by the 


writer: 


Two hundred miles is the distance, as the crow 
flies, from New York to Boston, Syracuse, or Wash- 
ington—a matter of less than six hours by fast 
train. 


in a commercial airplane. Now, if with any one 


of the European capitals as a center (with the ex- 
ception of Rome) you draw a circle 200 miles in | 


radius, you will find that at least four different 
languages are reached. Such a circle forms very 
restricted bounds for the scientist or business man. 

And it is indeed a prison. Beyond its wall reign 
incomprehension, diffidence, hatred. 


frequently for an enemy. He is fair game for the 
crook and an object of suspicion to the police. 


The telephone turns into a mockery. What is 
the use of being connected with Berlin and Rome if- 


you can’t s i ae German or Italian? The telephone 
4 pitiless for strangers whose pronunciation is im- 
perfect. 


added-handicap of a foreign accent, the case is well- 
nigh hopeless. 


Matters would be quite bad enough, even 


if the people using each of these numerous 


languages were segregated so as to form 
well-defined linguistic units, but such is 
Guerard 


far from being the case. As Mr. 


points out: 


Confusion grows worse confounded when, in- 
stead of forming a patchwork or mosaic of self- 
contained elements, populations of different speech 
jostle one another in the same territory. No map 
can do full justice to such a situation, the result of 
conquest, migration, or infiltration. 

Frequently the dominant populatjon belongs to 
one linguistic group, the common people to another. 
Thus, the Poles, who were held down as a subject 
majority in Posen, found themselves a ruling 
minority in the east and southeast of their ancient 


a battle-field for philologists and diplo 
_ “question” drenched in blood and printer’s ink! 


Soon we shall think of it as a two-hour ride | 


Tfamanlands — 


on the wrong side of the language boundary, the ~ 
very accent of his speech marks him for a foreigner, — 


It is not always easy to get the right — 
number even in your own language, but with the © 


kingdom. Persecuted by the Prussians, they 
lorded it in their turn—and with no waste of gentle- 
ness—over White Russians, Lithuanians, and Ruth- 
enians. 

The cases of Transylvania and the Banat of 
Temesvar are singularly complicated. When the 
receding Turkish flood left Transylvania in Hun- 
garian hands, a Rumanian-speaking peasant popu- 
lation, unorganized and illiterate, was dominated by 
Magyar Szeklers—a significant word, for it means 
frontier guardsmen; and among Rumanians and 
Szeklers live solid colonies of Saxons. 

In the Banat, Rumanians, Servians, Germans, and 
Magyars are hopelessly entangled. 

Perhaps the most extreme case is provided by the 
city of Saloniki and its immediate hinterland in 
Macedonia. The place was Turkish for centuries, 
and is now under Greek rule; but the languages of 
its present: and of its former masters are used only 
by minorities. At its very gates are found Mace- 
donian peasants whose Slavic speech shades off 
imperceptibly from Serb to Bulgar, thus oN 

mats, a 


= Rumanian (Kutzo-Wlach) and Albanian tribes 
hover near, and the chief element in the city is 
Jewish. But those Jews, exiled from Spain 

ago, still speak a Spanish jargon, instead of "the 
Germanized Yiddish of most of their co-religionists. 


Thus it has come to pass that at Saloniki, 
as at Constantinople, the language in which 
the best schools are conducted and the 
leading newspapers are published i is French. 
_ In striking contrast to the “melting pot” 
process which operates with such facility 
among the foreign immigrants to our shores, 
linguistic groups in the Old World tend to 
become more and more tenacious of their 
ancestral tongues as time goes on. We 
read: 


Many nations have revived and struggled for 
recognition, for the last hundred years; and every 


- little group, as soon as it acquired consciousness, 


- became loudly assertive and exclusive. Sinn Fein 
= could be the motto of all the national revivals in 
-recent history. 

Nationalism has no doubt been a great power for 
good, but it has also exacted a heavy price. In 
reviving the Czech language as a vehicle of culture, 
the Bohemians erected a new barrier between them- 
selves and the rest of the world. Catalonia is the 
most active part of Spain, and the Catalan language 
has a noble tradition; yet it seems a pity that this 
sturdy, progressive population should not be satis- 
fied with Castilian, a language of world-wide 
availability. 

The Irish Free State will not let the Irish language 
fade away; it may even require every loyal Irishman 
to burden his mind with that venerable and im- 
practicable instrument. 

In 1830, French was practically the sole culture 
language of all the Belgians. But the Flemings 
goud have no peace until they had secured for 

heir Dutch dialect full equality with French, thus 
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creating a linguistic barbed-wire fence through a 
country about as large as Maryland and Delaware 
together. ` 

France had repeatedly threatened the indepen- 
dence of Belgium, and Flemish belongs to a different 
family from French, so there is some justification 
in the-hostility of the Flemings to the supremacy of 
the French language. | 

These reasons do not exist in the case of Ru- 
manian. There was no Rumanian literature until 
half a century ago. French was the current lan- 
guage of all educated people in Rumania; only 
French was heard in the salons and theaters of 
Bucharest, and even in the corridors of the National 
Parliament. 

-French and Rumanian are cognate languages, and 
there is not the slightest danger that France would 
ever threaten the political or economic independence 
of Rumania. It seems as if the wise thing to do 
would be to adopt French as the official language 
of the new state. À i 

But that was incompatible with the fierce pride of 
anew nationality, which must have all the appurte- 
nances of its dignity—a dynasty, a diplomacy, an 
army, a navy, a language. So, without any feeling 
of hostility toward France, patriotic Rumanians 
began deriding and even mishandling the Bon- 
jouristes, as they called their Frenchified aristoc- 


racy. 

3 One of the most curious instances of this craving 
= for national differentiation, this ‘Ourselves Alone!” 
in the linguistic domain, is provided by the Nor- 
wegians. It seems bad enough that Scandinavian, 
spoken in five countries (Sweden, Norway, Den- 
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mark, Finland, and Iceland), should be dividea into 


at least two branches, which a peculiar accentuation 
makes noticeably different. SE ba 
We might desire to see the rise of a Pan-Scandi- 
navian, overriding local idioms, in the.same way 
as the King’s English is superseding provincial 
forms. But ‘Norway has chosen another path. 
She was getting along well enough with Danish as 
her official language, when some patriot discovered 
that the use of Danish was the badge of previous 
servitude. So, against Danish, or Riksmaal,.a 
new “national” tongue was set up, the Landsmaal. 
This, although it calls itself the Norwegian Popular 
Language, is an artificial combination, a composite 
dialect, on the basis of old Norse peasant patois. It 
is not spoken spontaneously anywhere, but it is 
taught, it is gaining ground, and it may become th 


* 


‘sole medium of expression in Norway. 


Thus an obstacle deeper than the Skagerrack will 
be created between two sister countries which, even 
combined, would form too small a culture group. 


The practical solution of this formidable 
problem lies, we are told, in the adoption 
of an international auxiliary language. 
The author heartily approves of the 
preservation of existing natural languages, 
and even dialects, and explains the esthetic 
and social purposes they serve, but he 
declares that an international means of 
communication, in addition thereto, has 
become an imperative necessity. 


Further Studies of the Aurora 


HE auroral display observed over a 
iL great part of the northern hemisphere 
March 22-23, 1920, probably the most ex- 
- tensive and brilliant that has occurred in the 
present generation, is still furnishing ma- 
terial for papers in the scientific journals. 
Writing on this subject in the Comptes 
Rendus of the French Academy of Sciences 
(Paris), Prof. Carl Stérmer, who is facile 
princeps among contemporary students of 
the aurora, makes the interesting announce- 
‘ment that certain details of the display in 
question were found, by accurate photo- 
graphic measurements, to extend to much 
greater heights than any phenomena ever 
previously observed in the earth’s atmos- 
phere. 

Stérmer’s ingenious method of measuring 
the aurora by means of simultaneous photo- 
graphs taken, under his direction, at several 
stations many miles apart, was described in 
the Review oF Reviews for October, 1921, 
pp. 424-5. Seven stations took part in the 
observations of March, 1920. Some pre- 
liminary results of the measurements based 
on the large number of photographs take 


at these stations have been published from 
time to time, but the complete measure- 
ments have only lately been completed. 
The display was distinguished by remark- 
ably long streamers and a great variety 
of colors. E 
Between 8 and ọ o’clock on the evening of 
March 22 photographs were taken of sev- 
eral streamers which (as determined by 
comparison of the photographs) were lo- 
cated over a zone extending from the Shet- 
land Islands over Trondhjem, Norway, to 
Lulea, Sweden. These photographs, taken 
at widely separated places, give trustworthy 
measurements of the altitudes to which the 
streamers extended, and it appears that 
several were photographed up to heights 
ranging from 350 to 400 milés above the 
earth, while one reached the enormous alti- 
tude of more than 750 kilometers (say 470 
miles). The significance of this statement 
will be apparent to the non-meterorological 
reader whey it is explained that the heights 
clouds (the feathery ice clouds known as 
cirrus) rarely occur higher than 10 miles; 


_ that meteors are seen mainly between the 
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levels of 60 and go miles; and that a height 
of 300 miles (which was previously the 


“record” altitude of an 
auroral display) the at- 
mosphere is computed to 
be only about one two- 
millionth as dense as at 
sea-level. Thus has 
science. plumbed new 
depths in the ocean of air. 

Another novel fact 
brought out in these ob- 
servations helps to throw 
light upon the composi- 
tion of the atmosphere 
at high levels. When the 
foot of a streamer was 
more than about 75 
miles above the earth 
the brightness of the 
streamer was nearly ., 
uniform, except that it slowly diminished 
toward the summit. When, however, the 
foot extended down into the region between 
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60 and 75 miles, the lower part, lying within 
this region, was much brighter than the 
upper. This fact, Pro- 
fessor Stérmer believes, 
is due to a rapid change 
in the composition of the 
atmosphere, between the 
levels in question, from 
a lower atmosphere con- 
sisting mainly of nitrogen 
to an upper one consist- 
ing chiefly of hydrogen 
and helium. A pre- 
ponderance of light gases 
at great heights in the 
atmosphere is generally 
accepted by meteorol- 
ogists of the present 
day, though there is 
still much uncertainty 
as to the identity of 
these gases. It is a well-known fact that no 
two auroras are exactly alike, although 
several types have been recognized. 


Behind the Scenes in Germany 


N THE Round Table (London) there ap- 
pears a translation of a sketch of condi- 
tions in Germany, written by a German. 
The editor accepts no responsibility for the 
arguments and statements contained in this 
article. Some of the opinions expressed by 
the writer are at least of momentary interest 
to the outside world: 


The ex-Kaiser has no friends anywhere in Ger- 
many. He earned the contempt of the army by 
his flight to Holland, and by marrying again so soon 
after the death of his wife he has now alienated the 
Monarchists. ‘Their resentment is all the deeper 
because of the reverence and affection which every- 
one had for the late Empress. The Legitimist looks 
upon this second marriage as an act of rash folly, 
unpardonable in one who has worn the Imperial 
Crown, and the bad impression has been strength- 
ened by the appearance of the ex-Kaiser’s book. 
It shows a shallow, superficial, obstinate, disloyal 
and pettifogging mind, and it has incensed and 
shocked Monarchist opinion throughout Germany. 
One often, indeed, hears the opinion privately 
expressed that Kaiser Wilhelm II., by his want of 
balance and lack of judgment, has pulled down all 
that his grandfather and his father, with Bismarck’s 
help, so laboriously built up. 

With regard to our constitutional system, the 
Monarchist view is as follows: A republic or even a 
constitutional monarchy on the English pattern is 
all very well for states in the West of Europe, where 
the national foundation is simple; but countries like 
Germany, Russia and Austria are, or were before 


the war, in a totally different position. For they 
were not national states at all, but states comprising 
different and conflicting nationalities. It was, they 
say, in the interest of these nationalities to have 
an autocratic form of government, since nobody 
but an autocrat could keep the peace between them. 
The flaw in this argument was exposed the other 
day. A statesman pointed out that it was the 
emperors themselves who were responsible for the 
fall of their dynasties. The triple combination of 
Nicholas, Wilhelm and Carl did what their three 
countries never could have done. Their dynasties 
fell because Nicholas was an idiot, Carl a weakling 
and Wilhclm a second “Playboy of the Western 
World.” The three of them, by sheer incompe- 
tence, managed to bring home to the masses the 
absurdity of every form of autocratic government; 
in consequence, nations which would have felt more 
at home under the old monarchical system are set- 
tling down to their lot under a republic. 


The article goes on to discuss the “Left” 
and “Right” extremists, with other matters 
pertinent, and expresses the view that Ger- 
many’s real need is competent leaders, her 
greatest weakness the lack of them from 
which she has suffered ever since Bismarck’s 
day. 

Bismarck’s work had its dark side, as the sun has 


its spots; but none of his successors in the Chancel- 
lorship has even remotely approached him in judg- 


e ment or in the power of shaping policy to attain 


definite objects. 
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A French View of America’s Attitude 


Toward 


Y far the most notable of recent French 
utterances on world-politics is the 


| leading article in the Correspondant (Paris) 


° ae So “ee 


for January 1o, by M. Bernard F ay. It is 
a serious and sustained effort to interpret 
the spirit of the American people to the 


-= French. Through it all breathes a tragic 
seriousness, on the verge of despair, that 
should disarm any impulse toward resent- 


ment, though many features of his vivid 


_ portrayal are anything but flattering. 


Often it is mercilessly truthful, while occa- 
sionally the inaccuracy is amusing. 


Since 1917 the United States have dominated the 


world. The Allies needed them to complete and 


win the war, accepted their ideas in formulating the 


“treaty of peace, and now are seeking, with more zeal 


than success, their indispensable aid in order to 


_ avoid the collapse of our civilization, which is 


threatened by communism, universal bankruptcy, 


-~ international wars, and moral downfall. 


-Russia—not one of these problems, 
clearly seen, can be disposed of unless the United 
_ States take a part in its solution, and that part must, 


Disarma- 
ment, the national debts, reparations, the League 
of Nations, Turkey’s status, the recognition of 
as is now 


_ apparently, be a predominant one. 


That sincere keynote cannot but hurt 


terribly the patriotic pride of the writer, as 
= well as of his national audience. The closing 


words of the article are yet tenser: “‘I have 


_ not forgotten our sufferings; I have not for- 
gotten the dead, the havoc, the persecu- 


—— s 


tions; but the perils of the morrow are not 
less great than those of yesterday. It is 
better to discuss than to endure them.” 


_ France, he undoubtedly feels, has not de- 
=- served this bitter humiliation, nor we our 


proud elevation as “arbiters of the world’s 
destiny”; but even such a situation must be 
frankly faced. 


What dominates America is ignorance of Europe: 
not of what is happening there—as to that the news- 
Do inform them daily with abundant detail— 

of what exists there. An American can hardly 
realize that Europe is no empty continent, new and 
plastic, like his own. He cannot comprehend that, 
in a space hardly greater than his Union of States, 


_ there are included five and more great original civ- 


 ilizations, over a score of separate nations, each 
conscious of its distinctive character. 


| At his dis- 
tance, all of that seems useless confusion and com- 
Becetion—it he is aware of it at all. 


It i is true that so sympathetic a student 


Europe 


Europe” as confidently as one might advise 
a national coalition of the five little Spanish 
republics in Central America. That any 
such union of all Europe is in sight seems 
to the French writer too absurd to refute. 
To him, a mere roll-call of warring units is 
enough. “There are scores of plans offered 
us from America every month. However 
strange it may seem, on France, Belgium, 
Italy, Austria, Jugoslavia, Poland, Ru- 
mania, Greece, Czechoslovakia, and Ger- . 
many, the mass of the American peers pass 
judgment ‘en bloc.” 

It is confidently prophesied that France’s 
opportunity will come along the general line 
of federation. , 


America’s action to extricate us from our diffi- 
culties may come suddenly, but come it will. Some 
day she will do it, with all her heart, generously, as 
she went to war. That hour is approaching. . 

An irresistible current carries the United States 
toward world-federation, as the logical result of 
their own federalism. - It may tend either to a union 
of the Anglo-Saxon nations, which would assume 
world-leadership, or to a general association of all 
nations. In the former event, we, whatever we 
might do, would lose our rank as a great power. 
This, however, seems likely to founder on the question 
of leadership, which neither America nor England 
would yield to the other. 

The second supposition is more probable and less 
disturbing, rovided d that we are prepared to play 
a fruitful rôle in that league, association or tribunal. 
If we balk, if we can conceive of nothing but the 
national form we have successfully held for fourteen 
centuries—then we are doomed to find nothing but 
losses and disappointments. 


The proud head droops, in such bitter- 
ness of humiliation as Bavaria’s in ’70-’71; 
but it lays its destiny absolutely at our feet. 

And that should enable the reader at 
least to keep his temper, even to accept 
many an unpalatable truth and humiliating 
lesson, as the writer tells his people, e. g., 
how our hasty, fickle, all-powerful public 
opinion is formed, and how it sweeps in 
feverish haste to complete fulfilment, sub- 
consciously realizing that its own discor- 
dant, even contradictory elements, may at 
any moment disintegrate. Of our three 
longitudinal sections, the great Mississippi 
Valley must always outvote the extreme 
East and the Pacific Slope, if united and 
determined, as in the great revulsion of 


_of world-woes, for instance, as John Finley, e 1920. - (The South is not mentioned at all— 
. prophesied recently the “United States of 


logically, no doubt, as its action in national 
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politics has been dictated for a generation, 
and may long be so controlled, by a party 
name, and is accepted unquestioningly in 
advance of each election by either or all 
parties, as changeless and certain.) But the 
Middle West, and therefore America as a 
whole, “maintains toward all Europe an 
attitude of contemptuous superiority based 
on self-satisfied ignorance.” 

More diverting, even amusing in its 
finale, is the analysis of our “classes.” At 
the bottom are the non-whites, the recent 
immigrants, those who speak English ill 
or not at all, non-voters, or those voting in 
masses under duress, the toilers at degrading 
tasks—altogether twenty million strong. 

Second, the great mass of the bourgeoisie, 
“from the factory workman up to Mr. 
Edison”—to whom not even the compan- 
ionship of his beloved Henry Ford is con- 
ceded, on this lonely preéminence! 

Finally, the apex is only “the world of 
the universities and their graduates, with all 


their variations of fortune and of culture.” 
One clear mark of distinction is- that this 


- lass are masters and devotees of football, 


while from Mr. Edison downward baseball 
is all in all. But the master-stroke, which 
may be permitted to lighten our serious 
pondering of this revelatory international 
utterance, is the pointing out of the respec- 
tive chieftains: “With Roosevelt, Wilson 
Yaft, it was the highest class that governed 
with Harding it is the middle class; Borah 
has behind him the mass of the humblest, 
the discontented.” The Idaho Senator at 


the head of a Falstaffian army of Negroes, _ 


Indians, Mongolians, newly-arrived immi- 
grants, and the I. W. W. may well surprise 
even that supple-minded statesman himself! 


Yet it would not be easy to find an American 
so intimately acquainted with France as — 


this writer shows himself to be with the 
United States, and every word of the long 
article deserves serious perusal, acceptance, 
or rebuttal. 


Making the Best of the Boll Weevil 


ET another scientific romance! For 

thirty years the story of the Mexican cot- 
ton boll weevil and its invasion of the south- 
ern United States has unfolded itself. The 
previous chapters, recorded from year to 
year in a wide range of literature, including, 
notably, the Congressional Record, were of 
intense and tragic interest; but the dénoue- 
ment, now in progress, is vastly more strik- 
ing. Mr. Harry A. Mount sets forth the 
latest installment of the story in the Scien- 
tific American. The two salient facts are 
these: First, the boll weevil has won its 
long battle with the planters and the sci- 
entific experts. It has annexed practically 
the whole of the cotton belt to its domain. 
Second, this outcome, far from being an 
unmitigated calamity, has turned out to be 
a blessing to the South! 

Concerning the history of this famous 
pest the writer says: 

The cotton boll weevil completed its conquest 
of the cotton belt in thé United States in 1921. 
In that year 66,662 square miles of additional cotton 
territory was infested by the pest, and there re- 
mains uninfested only a little fringe of cotton- 
producing land, containing only scattered plantings 
and producing only 5.4 per cent. of our total cotton 
crop. 

n, AEREN the boll weevil, over a total of more 


than 600,000 square miles of infested territory in 
this country, has been more active and more destruc- 


tive in the past two years than at any period in the 
thirty years since the little beetle crossed the Rio 
Grande into Texas and began its steady, relentless 
conquest. | 


Entomologists and agriculturists who have been — 


fighting the pest—all of these have given up hope 
that the boll weevil ever can be eliminated. Liter- 
ally, the weevil has won its place in the sun and the 
pressing question no longer is, how we may be rid 
of it, but how can we get along with it? 

_ An order to understand the nature of the situation 
which the boll weevil has brought about we ought to 
know some of the things which our scientists have 
learned about the bug in thirty years of study. It is 
not a native of the United States and had its first 
home probably in the plateau regions of Mexico or 
Central America. Before it appeared in the United 
States it had spread over much of Mexico. 

In 1892 a small area of cotton fields in the neigh- 
borhood of Brownsville, Texas, was discovered to 
be infested with the weevils. Dr. L. O. Howard, 
now Chief of the United States Bureau of Entomol- 
ogy, who was then in the employ of the State of 
Texas, made an investigation and at once recognized 
the destructive possibilities of the insect. He pre- 
pared legislation which was introduced in the State 
Legislature providing for a quarantine of the in- 
fected area. The bill was laughed at and pigeon- 
holed and the final chance of ever checking the boll 
weevil in the United States was lost. 

The very next year the area infested was quad- 
rupled and from that time until the present the area 
of destruction has been steadily extended, until now 
practically the whole cotton belt is infested. 


' The life history of the insect explains 
why it has proved an inyincible foe. The 
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weevil is enormously prolific; the possible | 


offspring from a single pair in the course 
of a season is estimated at 12,755,100, 
though fortunately Nature has provided 
various enemies, including other insects, 
heat and cold, which prevent such excessive 
multiplication. The great secret of the 
weevil’s destructive power lies, however, 
in the fact that, after the eggs have been 
laid in the “squares” or young buds of the 


cotton plant, the latter heals over the 


wound by which its tissues were penetrated 


and the larva, after hatching, and while 

_ feeding voraciously on the tender leaves of 

the immature blooms, cannot be reached 
by poison, 


Almost countless methods of control have been 
suggested and tried, but all except one have been 
discarded as useless. Dusting with powdered arse- 


_nate of lead after the “squares” have become about 


ro per cent. infected effects sufficient control to 
more than pay for the cost—provided the yield of 
the field is naturally large. It is generally true that 


it no longer pays to raise cotton on land which nor- 


~ mally produces less than a half bale of cotton per 
acre. Scientific methods of fertilization are, there- 


fore, a first necessity. 


The boll weevil’s depredations have led 


toa situation that is as encouraging as it is 


paradoxical. Mr. Mount says: 


What the South has lost through the boll weevil 


= it has more than recovered by better farming 


methods. 


The fact that successful cotton-raising 
now requires intensive culture reduces the acreage 
required to produce a given amount of cotton. This 
has released land formerly used for cotton for other 
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“crops and in many cases has resulted into breaking 


up the large plantations into smaller farms. 
turning to diversified farming, as against the old 
single-crop system, has secured for the South a 
degree of economic independence heretofore un- 
known. The average Southern family living on a 
farm in the “good old days” actually had to buy a 
great deal of the family food which could have been 
raised there, and nearly all of the food for horses 
and mules. 

Unfortunately the South cannot compete with 
other sections in raising such staple crops as corn 
and wheat. But sweet potatoes and peanuts are 
typical Southern crops of growing importance, and 
rice culture is coming to be a great Southern indus- 
try. Besides this the growing of sugar cane is 
profitable in many sections and market gardening 
to supply both the cities of the South and the north- 
ern centers of population can be carried on prac- 
tically the year round. Southern melons, fruits and 
berries are already famous in Northern markets. 


Now the Southerners are telling one an- 
other that the boll weevil invasion was a 
blessing in disguise; and one Southern town 
has given expression to this belief by erect- 
ing a monument to the once objurgated. 


Undoubtedly also the boll weevil has been in- 
strumental in the great industrial progress of the 
South in the past few years. Negroes who have 
lived on small patches of land, producing little 
more than enough for their own sustenance, are 
moving to the cities and they make up the last 
great reservoir of cheap labor in this country. 

All this may appear to be going rather far afield 
from the subject of the boll weevil, but it helps to 
explain how, in the face of what is considered by 
many the greatest calamity ever suffered by an 
agricultural section, the South is steadily meeting 
the world’s demand for cotton and at the same 
time is consolidating her economic position. 





MAP SHOWING DISPERSION OF THE COTTON BOLL WEEVIL IN THE UNITED STATES 


(From its introduction from Mexico in 1892 to its final pread throughout the cotton States in 1921. 
‘shaded band represents the limit of cotton cultivation) 
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A Revival of Aeh eolesai Research in 


Palestine 


LTHOUGH for the moment the sensa- 
tional discoveries at Luxor have 
eclipsed all other events in the field of 
archæology, the business of unearthing 
antiquity has been going on apace in other 
parts of the world. Archæologists seem 
bent upon making up for the years lost 
during the world war, and the renewal of 
their activities on historic sites is daily 
yielding notable results. Not long ago we 
reviewed in this department the new meth- 
ods of research in vogue at Pompeii. We 
are now enabled, through a series of articles 
published by Professor John Garstang, of 
Liverpool University, in the J/lustrated 
London News, to summarize the principal 
investigations undertaken in the Holy 
Land since the war. 
Professor Garstang, in ad- 
dition to his academic duties 
at Liverpool, is director of 
the newly established Brit- 
ish School of Archæology in 
Jerusalem and of the De- 
partment of Antiquities for 
Palestine. Both of these in- 
stitutions are by-products 
of the British “mandate” 
in the Holy Land. We read: 


A British School of Archæology 
(analogous to the older-estab- 
lished institutions at Athens and 
at Rome) was founded in Jeru- 
salem soon after the end of the 
war, to provide a home and 
center for research and advanced 
study. Its promotion was en- 
couraged by Lord Allenby and 
Earl Curzon of Kedleston, and 
the Prince of Wales became its 
patron. Its promoters were zeal- 
ous scientific men, members of 
the British Academy and of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund, in- 
spired by the late Professor 
Leonard King, of the British 
Museum. 

Then Sir Herbert Samuel, his 
Majesty’s first High Commission- 
er for Palestine, encouraged, it is 
said, by the personal interest of 
his Majesty, created, as one of 
his first official acts, a Depart 
ment of Antiquities for Palestine, 
charged with the protection of the 
historic monuments of the coun- 
try, the arrangement of a national 
museum, and the organization 
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and control of excavations and research. The 
Government properly regards the administration 


of the antiquities of Palestine as a trust confided 


to it by the whole world; accordingiy, an Interna- 


tional Board, of which the Director of Antiquities ‘ 


É 


societies of foreign countries engaged in archæolog- — 


is Chairmaft, advises the Department on all matters 
of public interest. This Board includes represen- 
tatives of the different communities, and of the 


ical research in Palestine. 


The first fruits of this new endeavor are now __ 
Special monuments, like the 


becoming visible. 
great Crusaders’ Fortresses of Acre and Athlit, the 
Roman City of Cæsarea, and the Philistine site of 
Askalon, have been put under guardians, and mu- 
seums are being organized, where all the local 
remains may he preserved and studied. A central 
museum has been established in Jerusalem, with a 
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distinguished Oxford graduate as keeper, and already __ 


the framework of a representative collection is open 
to the public. 
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No less than eight well-equipped 
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SITES OF EXCAVATIONS IN THE HOLY LAND—EIGHT IN PROG- 
RESS AND OTHERS PROJECTED _ 


s 





-~ tions are engaged in excavations in various 
~ parts of Palestine or are planning to begin 
work in the immediate future. Concerning 
_ these enterprises we are told: 


On the eastern side, in the Jordan Valley, at Ain 
_ Dug, near Jericho, the French Archeological School 
= (Ecole Biblique), conducted by the Dominican 
_ Fathers, has cleared and removed for protection 
~ portions of a mastic pavement of an ancient syna- 
~ gogue of the third century, decorated with colored 
designs of unusual characters, and particularly 
important for the ancient Hebrew inscription 
worked into the pavement. MHereabouts is the 
_. famous mound which marks the site of ancient 
~ Jericho. Considerable clearances were made here 
in the course of excavations made in other days, 
disclosing walls of undoubted antiquity, both those 
of houses and main walls of the city. But the his- 
torical interpretation of these researches is not com- 
= plete. The excavation was not made with that due 
~ regard to minutie which modern science demands; 
“and there lacked then, as now, a sufficient compara- 
tive material, properly collated and arranged, by 
which to deduce the full and logical results from the 
=~ work done. Doubtless some learned society will 
come forward in the future to undertake the task. 
Further north is Beisan, the “Key to Palestine,” 
_ dominating the junction of the valley of Jezreel 
-~ with that of Jordan. Here the University Museum 
= of Philadelphia has commenced work on a well- 
__ conceived plan under the able direction of Dr. 
_ Fisher, backed up by resources proportionate to 
~ the undertaking, and rewarded at once by historical 
_ discoveries. Further west, in the plain of Esdraelon, 
_ is Megiddo, overlooking that most historic battle- 
field the memory of which survives in the suggestive 
= word Armageddon (Har-Megiddon). Here the 
University of Chicago, at the instance of Professor 
Breasted, will commence work in the autumn of this 
year. At the entrance to Esdraelon, the narrow 
neck leading from the plain of Acre, are Hari- 
thiyeh and Tell ’Amr, commonly identified with 
“Harosheth of the Gentiles,” which looms large in 
__ the Song of Deborah as the advanced post of the 
Syrian league and the House of Sisera. It is here 
_ that the British School proposes to commence 
_ investigations in the coming spring. Samaria, 
crowning a hill in the heart of the hill country, has 
already been partly excavated, and in true scientific 
fashion, by the University of Harvard, under the 
leadership of Dr. Reisner; the same body has ap- 
_ plied for a renewal of the concession, and new work 
there is to be anticipated. 
__ The Palestine Exploration Fund has been engaged 
_ these two years on an extensive excavation at Aska- 
lon, the ancient Philistine city; and this year that 
pioneer body will expand the area of its work and 
investigations to other Philistine sites in the vicinity, 
even as far as Gaza and southward, in order to 
obtain a proper and fuller interpretation from the 
__historian’s point of view of the very important evi- 
- dence already recovered. 
. We may conclude this catalogue of the present 
sites of excavation by reference to two upon the 
shores of Lake Tiberias (the Sea of Galilee), the 
interest of which is more local and the work self- 
contained. Just south of the modern town of 
_ Tiberias the young Palestine Jewish Exploration 
_ Society has examined the ground bordering on the 


lake, recovering evidences of the period of thee 


_ Talmud in traces pf buildings, inscriptions, sar- 
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cophagi, and a profoundly interesting relic in stone 
reproducing crudely but in a well-defined manner 
the decoration of the sevenfold ‘‘candlestick” or | 
Minora, as described in the Book of Deuteronomy. 

To most visitors to Palestine the work which has 
been proceeding for some years near the head of 
the lake at Tell Hum, under the control and direc- 
tion of the Latin “Custody of the Holy Land” 
(ancient title descended from the Crusades), is that 
which appeals as of special interest and charm, 
alike from its character and associations as from the 
picturesque beauty of the scene and surroundings. 
For this is the site which corresponds most nearly 
to that of Capernaum, and here are the tumbled 
and ruined remains of an early synagogue elabo- 
rately conceived on a classical model. No one can 
help being reminded of a certain Centurion and the 
synagogue with which he had adorned and enriched 
the town. The ruins in this case, however, will be 
more aptly assigned to the second or third century. 


In the successive articles of the series 
Professor Garstang gives copious details of 
the work carried on at these various sites 
and discusses the historical problems on 
which it is hoped to throw light. By way 
of postscript to our present summary we 
quote the account given of a recent under- 
taking in the Holy City itself which is of 
interest from the point of view of engineer- 
ing as well as archeology: 


' The famous reservoirs known as Solomon’s Pools 
have been called upon again by the new régime to 
fulfil their original purpose of supplying water to 
Jerusalem. Two of them are already filled, and the 
third is filling for this purpose. The task of tracing 
and cleaning the old aqueducts, particularly those 
which supply water to the Pools, has been patiently 
and successfully carried out by the Department of 
Public Works, and has led to a series of discoveries 
in connection with them of great interest. The skill 
with which subterranean sources of water were 
tapped and with which the aqueducts were designed 
is worthy of admiration. The effect of refilling the 
Pools has been to restore their picturesque appear- 
ance. Pumping-stations are being built, care being 
taken to preserve the character of the site. A 
clever inscription, dedicated to the engines, is being 
set up to commemorate the new achievement; it 
reads as follows: 


PRODIGIUM HC OLIM BELLI IN DISCRIMINE FECIT 
MACHINA QUÆ NILUM TRANSTULIT IN SYRIAM: 
NUNC OPERE EXPLETO MUTATO MUNERE SANCTÆ 
SERVIAT ATQUE URBI REDDAT AB IMBRE DECUS. 


of which the following might be a free translation: 


These wrought a marvel in the hour of Trial 
And drew to Syria bounty from the Nile: 
That labor o’er, be theirs the new emprise 
To wrest for Zion beauty from the skies. 


There is no evidence that these Pools are to be 
attributed to the enterprise of King Solomon, but 
it may be readily believed that they were designed 
and utilized in Roman times. The extension of 
Jerusalem towards the northwest, quitting its 
ancient sources of supply for the higher and water- 
less ground, would lead necessarily to the engineer- 


ing of new supplies of water such as these reservoirs 


and their conduits indicate. 3 
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Emile Coué and the Nancy School of 
Suggestive Therapeutics 


HILE the disciples of Mrs. Eddy 

were increasing in America, an ob- 
scure pharmacist in Nancy, named Coué, 
was quietly noting her practical application 
of the auto-suggestion theories of his mas- 
ter, Liébault. M. Henri Piéron in La 
Revue de France of January 1 examines the 
scientific basis of this revival of miracle 
cures which has chosen Nancy and Coué 
as the pilgrim’s shrine and oracle with 
the pilgrim’s subconscious as the new 
divinity. 

The celebrated Russian physiologist Pav- 
lov defined very clearly in his study of the 
conditional reflexes of digestion a model of 
the mechanism of spontaneous or auto- 
suggestion. The sight of a luscious pear 
which has frequently excited the salivary 
reflex “makes our mouth. water”; the 
sight of a sweet which has disagreed with 
us evokes nausea, and so forth. These are 
everyday examples of the law of association 
of the digestive nerves which applies to the 
functioning of the whole nervous system. 
If, then, in the moral sphere it is suggested 
to a person to perform a certain act at a 
given hour under certain circumstances, a 
conditional reflex will be created which will 
be carried out automatically without being 
exposed to the critical control of the in- 
telligence—the principal factor of inhibition 
that must be erased or nullified in moral 
therapeutics. 

The critical resistance of the patient’s 
will must be decreased and lulled to sleep; 
docility must be suggested and the tendency 
to believe must be substituted for the 
critical faculty—a belief in the magic virtue 
of words repeated, in future happiness and 
health restored. To that powerful instru- 
ment called language Coué adds the scarcely 
less potent tool of sleep, in which imitation 
is always easier. ‘The spirit of imitation 
commonly observed as strong in crowds 
and groups is also called into play when 
thirty patients are admitted to the clinic 
at once and put into a state of light hypnosis 
by the repetition of a formula in a monot- 

onous tone of voice. 
` Piéron concludes that so far the thera- 
peutics of the Nancy School are absolutely 
in accordance with the principles of the 
most progressive men of science. Sugges- 


tion cures disease of suggestive origin and 
the nervous complications of organic dis- 
ease. There is no doubt that a talented — 





healer like Emile Coué improves the con- — 
dition of the majority of his visitors. Louis i 


Rénon observed in a large number of tuber- 


cular patients that about 7o per cent. of 
the patients were cured or at least improved | i 
for several weeks after every innovation in ; 


the treatment. The patient had the idea — 
of improvement suggested to him by the” 
doctor by means of a new medicine. 


Mathieu also reports a remarkable in- j; 


stance of improvement in a tubercular 
group after the injection of a cubic centi- 
meter of salt water in series of five or six 
days each. But first Mathieu declared that 
he had discovered a new serum called 
antiphimosis with wonder-working curative 
properties. After several days, the appe- 
tite of the patients returned, the = 
decreased and the weight increased fror 
three to four and six pounds. All the 
symptoms reappeared after the injections — 
were suspended. 

Thus emotion is a double-bladed tool 
which both inflicts the wound and cleanses 
it. Used to encourage and comfort, it may — 
exercise a real physical effect, accelerate a 


the heart-beat, increasing oxydation, stimu- i 


lating the secretions, and favoring leuko- 
cytosis. On the other hand, cold, shock — 
and all factors tending to depression may 
favor the development of infectious diseases, 


upset the harmony of the glands of secre- 
tion and abolish at once the individual’s — 


physical and mental health. 

Such, according to M. Piéron, are sats 
keys to the mystery of the success "of Chris- 
tian Science and Couéism. Neuropaths, 
refractory patients with incurable diseases, 
and the superstitious who distrust doctors 
are all unquestionably benefited. 

But, M. Piéron protests, if these new 
oracles divert from medical treatment those 
patients with organic disease who can still 


be helped, they become a public danger. — 


The physician himself must practise sug- 
gestive therapeutics, and he alone, because 


he knows -how to distinguish between ner- — 


vous symptoms and the symptoms of or- 
. ganic lesions or disorders of function calling 
” for special treatment. 
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England and the New Egypt 


AHE relations of the newly-founded 
Egyptian Kingdom with its English 
sponsor is the subject chosen by Gioacchino 
Volpe for a paper in Politica (Rome). 
The Italian writer finds that at present 
=- England still places notable restrictions 
-on the freedom of the press, of public 
_ meetings, and of residence, and he asks how 
long those conditions are likely to prevail. 
: His answer is that they will last until 
England has been able to systematize her 
ee situation toward the Orient, and toward 
North Africa, so that she can abandon 
_ Egypt without injury. 
Meanwhile the English are trying to put 
Palestine in order, so that it may help to 
watch over Egypt and the Suez Canal in 
the East, for it is a highroad toward Meso- 
potamia and beyond, and is also of un- 
- equalled importance as a Mohammedan, 
_ Catholic and Jewish center. The annexa- 
_ tion of Cyprus in 1914 already emphasized 
the designs of England regarding Palestine, 
“as to which she reserved for her Indians 
- and Australians, together with a decorative 
_ group of Italian Bersaglieri, the enterprise 
_ of conquering the Turks. Now, the Italian 
_ writer believes she is working to consolidate 
_ the eastern coast of the Red Sea, fronting 
Egypt and Erytherea, where already in 
_ 1916 she had aimed to increase her influence 
__by the substitution of an Arabic Sultan, 


_ the Sherif of Mecca, of the very tribe from ` 


= which Mohammed sprang, for the Turkish 
- Sultan of Constantinople, with the procla- 
_mation of the independence of the greater 
part of Arabia. 
At the same time England takes great 
pains to attach to herself the desert tribes 
_ to the east and west of Egypt, organizing 
_ services of medical aid, and improving the 
_ means of communication, and she treats with 
- the various interested powers for the recog- 
nition of her right to protect the foreign 
communities in Egypt, that is to say, to 
- turn the system of capitulations to her ad- 
vantage as sole protectress. Besides. this 
guardianship over foreigners, England will 
probably seek to make herself the advocate 
of the religious and ethnic minorities in 
Egypt, and also to gain the sympathies of 
the fellahs. It is undeniable that, on the 
we whole, the Egyptian peasants have bene- 
- fited notably by English rule. The great. 
public works which have fostered agriculture® 


sippi. 


have helped them much, and the restraints 
imposed upon the landed aristocracy have 
checked the traditional exploitation of the 
peasants, 

At present the problem of the Sudan is 
a troublesome one. It has been an, Anglo- 
Egyptian condominium—a state of things 
established in 1899 at the time that Khar- 
toum was taken and the Mahdi overcome. 
Now, with the independence of Egypt, this 
condominium must be dissolved. How- 
ever, in the past twenty years England 
has taken deep root in the land and expects 
considerable economic and political ad- 
vantages from it. A large amount of 
English capital has been invested there, 
and England has no idea of renouncing her 
direct control. Moreover, there is in 
course of construction a great dam across 
the Blue Nile, which will make it possible 
to irrigate an.extensive region and to make 
it intensively productive. The Sudan of- 
fers, through Port Sudan on the Red Sea, 
an exclusively English, and therefore a 
perfectly safe outlet for commerce with 
Equatorial Africa. There are also ex- 
cellent prospects, already in course of 
realization, that it can supply English 
industry with the cotten the English have 
heretofore bought in Egypt, and perhaps 
might no longer be able to buy. This 
Sudanese cotton is of the famous “long 
staple” type that has made Egyptian cot- 
ton so highly valued. 

The Egyptians, on their part, claim that 
the Sudan was reconquered at the price of 
their blood, and they do not wish to have 
at their doors a competitor in the production 
of cotton. Also they do not want to have 
the commercial route to Equatorial Africa 
deflected from the Nile Valley toward Port 
Sudan, and more especially they stand up 
in defence of their river Nile throughout its 
entire extent, from its source to its mouth. 
For them the Nile is a unity, just, they say, 
as is the Seine, the Thames, or the Missis- 
The Sudan is the life or death of 
Egypt. To separate it from Egypt would 
be to set one against the other two peoples 
bound together by immemorable ties of 
blood, religion and interest. 

American ¿competition in cotton is al- 
ready a menace and a stimulus for £gypt, 
and to combat the cotton crisis it has been 
proposed by some that the Government 






should intervene by buying up the product 
especially in order to aid the smaller pro- 
ducers who need to realize on their cotton 
and are the most threatened by speculation. 
It has even been advocated that there 


H. C. of L. in Japan 


HE Far East is still regarded by many 
| as a possible place of refuge from “the 

high cost of living.” Japan, however, is 
rightly pointed to as a remarkable, perhaps 
unique, example of rapid acquisition, from 
folk of alien race and religions, of the chief 
elements in a more advanced civilization. 
It is not surprising to hear, therefore, that 
she is also suffering in many ways from the 
diseases of that alien culture, including 
trusts, labor troubles—and high prices. 
the Saturday Evening Post (Philadelphia), 
for January 13, Mr. Isaac F. Marcosson 
gives many recent facts and figurés which 
illuminate this subject. The Japanese units 
of coinage, yen and sen, are figured at just 
about half the value of our dollar and cent, 
respectively. The easiest basis of compari- 
son is between 1914 and 1920. 

The minimum wage of the women who 
perform such heavy tasks as pile-driving and 
coaling vessels has risen in that period from 
28 to 75 sen per day. A land where a plas- 
terer can still be hired for $1 and even a 
bricklayer for $1.15 per working day, may 
still seem a paradise to our harassed build- 
ers or sufferers from housing conditions. 
But in 1921 these and the carpenters were 
reaching a 5-yen level: in February, when 
the Peace Exposition buildings were seri- 
ously behind the time-schedule, men were 
readily offered that unheard of figure, but 
“not one of them would drive a nail until 
he had been given a guaranty of 10 yen a 
day,” clearly indicating that “the little 
Nipponese had got wise to the ways of his 
Western colleague.” 

As with us, the inflated wages did not al- 
ways represent a real improvement of his 
condition. Rice, the one indispensable food 
at every meal, alone and as garnishing of 
fish, meat or vegetables, was “cornered” 
-in 1919, and pushed up from the normal $1 
or $1.30 per bushel to $6. A crop one-third 
below normal in 1921 even brought in im- 
ported rice, detestable to the native palate. 

More alarming for the pretentious Ameri- 
_ can tourist is the hard case of the “ well- 
-= known banker, who, this last summer, ar- 
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should be organized among the plankali 

a coöperative body on the lines of the 
American Cotton Association, which would 
establish for them the needed special banks : 
and credit facilities. 4 


ranged the favorite cabaret type of enter- 
tainment for five guests, with the usual bey aoe 
of geisha girls, etc., and the national men u 
to find that the bill, which in 1914 woul 
not have exceeded $70, was now $40c T 2 
This extortion is laid at the door of aring of ~ 
‘promoters,’ who have signed up practica ally E- 
all these elaborately trained little profes- EY 
sional entertainers on four-or-five-year con- 
tracts.” 
Suzuki and his “ Workers’ Friendly soi 
ety” emulate Mr. Gompers’ mighty com- ' 
bination, and agitation, strikes, riots, are 
methods of advancement easily acqu n 
Even such an act as the murder of Premier 
Hara is regarded as a fanatic’s protest 
against the “wrongs of the proletariat.” AE 
Covert loafing at the bench is reduced to a se 
fine art, so as practically to stop ee 
while still drawing pay and avoiding a 
violence that might cause arrest. Even the the © 
tenants of the little two-acre farms are € fa 
ating a union and a newspaper org ‘for 
their own betterment. The ino o) 
the taxicab or auto-truck in Tokio its 


of jinricksha and hand-cart men, | wi io. = 
foresee idleness and starvation in aei i k 
invasion. A system like that of the Italian 
padronicreateslarge, unified gangs of floating — 
laborers, often available as strikebreakers, 
which has led already to actual warfare. 
The writer gives many other illumina a 
glimpses into the present industrial, eco- 
nomic and social conditions in Nip 
leading up to his optimistic conclusion, that a 
England, Germany and the United States 
have no need to fear serious competition a 
from that quarter in any of the great world- A 
markets outside the Far East itself. Aai 





esting detail is also given as to pene con- | 
ditions in China, where the cost of living i is 
still phenomenally low; but the attention 
either of statesman or traveler seems just — 
snow to be little drawn to that cise 

country. » 
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How Sweden Trains Vocational Teachers for 


Her Schools 


HE present-day vogue of vocational 

education has given rise to new prob- 
Jems, which have been variously solved in 
different parts of the world. In School Life 
(Washington, D. C.), Mr. P. H. Pearson 
tells of the system of practical schools re- 
cently established in Sweden and how the 
Swedish authorities have set about to pro- 
vide suitable teachers for these schools. 
The schools in question were created in the 
year 1918, under a law which provides for 
part-time attendance by young wage- 
earners. 


The Swedish boy or girl who has left school 
before reaching the age of 18 will, after 1924, be 
required to attend a continuation school for a 
minimum of 360 hours above and beyond the obliga- 
tory elementary period. After having completed 
the 360 hours, he may, according to the arrange- 
ments of the community in which he lives, be com- 
pelled to attend a local apprentice school for 
training in some craft of special importance in the 
local area. 

Under this law a complex system of crafts schools 
is growing up in Sweden. Fundamentally, each 
apprentice and crafts school must make the regional 
industry of its area the core and center of its instruc- 
tion. About this nucleus related and general sub- 
jects are to be grouped. Hence study programs and 
organization as varied as Sweden’s varied areas 
require. To meet these requirements the education 
authorities have prepared a dozen or more type 
programs, which, with only slight alterations, are 
expected to be adapted to local needs. These type 
programs center on such industries as agriculture, 
shipbuilding, the carpenter’s trade, the fishing indus- 
try, metal working, engineering, home economics, 
and courses where older artisans may receive in- 
struction in the latest developments in their re- 
spective trades. In the household course for girls 
a single-type program is expected to be suitable to 
different regional needs without much change. 

But another problem which cannot be solved in 
an educational office confronts the organizers. The 
crafts schools require a new class of teachers with 
skill of hand, and an outlook and bent of mind that 
they do not acquire in any existing teacher-training 
institution. An official committee reporting on 
these matters showed that such teachers could not 
be recruited from any present class. About 40 per 
cent. of those teaching in the present technical 
school were folk-school teachers, with little or no 
experience in the practice of an artisan’s calling. 
Graduates from the higher technical institutions 
had studied the industrial lines from the side of 
theory and art, especially in manual work and 
sloyd, and were inclined to thrust irrelevant and 
impractical matters into the instruction. Again, 
persons engaged in industrial occupations and trades 
constituted 25 per cent. of the teachers in the lower 
technical and trade schools. 
this class is that, while they have the necess 

e 


_ way that the workman does. 


The experience with ` 


technical skill, they usually lack the educational 
insight necessary to judge the personal needs of a 


upil. 

Right here Sweden’s experience differs from that 
of France. In the latter country a carpenter or a 
blacksmith has charge of the elementary instruction 
during the hours scheduled for his trade, if the 
school is to be sufficient in itself, the authorities 
hold, and its instruction separate and detached 
from the environs, workmen are out of place in the 
school workshop. But if the school is to prepare 
pupils for life’s practical duties and foster respect 
for and interest in physical labor, no better can be 
done than to have the pupils instructed by real 
workmen in the use of actual and ordinary tools. 
A manual-training teacher steeped in the school 
courses does not handle the tools in the convincing 
All the normal col- 
leges of France give courses in work instruction, and 
the class teacher is therefore fairly capable in the 
management of school assignments of this kind. 
But the workman is preferred, not only on account 
of a different knack with the tools, but chiefly to 
help the pupils in the transition from school to life. 
By studying with him in the schoolroom, the pupils 
receive a foretaste of the apprentice arrangement, 
so that he may better find his bearings later. This 
is the French view. 

Though realizing the importance of the actual 
“touch with things” embodied in the workman 
teacher, the Swedish committee held that the larger 
outlook was also necessary. They felt, moreover, 
that the comprehensive system of practical schools 
now being established should have a center and 
rallying point in a central institution from which 
details of the new organization could be surveyed 
and where teachers could live themselves into the 
spirit of the new departure unhampered by either 
local pressure or by traditions. 


Accordingly the government has lately 
established at Stockholm a Central Institu- 
tion for Vocational Teachers, which, says 
Mr. Pearson, ‘‘embodies the tested points 
of advancement now reached in Europe” 
in this department of education. This 
school does much more than train teachers. 
It is the focus of the whole system of voca- 
tional education. ‘Thus it provides text- 
books, devises instruction material and 
equipment, prepares models, and drawings, 
and maintains an information bureau for the 
benefit of teachers and local educational 
authorities throughout the country. 


The difficulty in assembling in one institution the 
equipment and material for the work of training 
came in sight early. At first it appeared that 
teachers in agriculture, shipbuilding, etc., would of 
necessity have to receive their practical training at 
places where these industries were carried on. A 
tentative arrangement was made fully open to such 
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alterations as later should seem wise, namely, to 
affiliate with the Central Institution at Stockholm, 
apprentice schools and crafts schools in Stockholm 


and elsewhere, which would furnish material for 


the practical work of the courses. The teaching 
staff and facilities of those institutions, as well as 
industrial plants, are to be utilized when expedient. 

A report at hand covers the work of the institu- 
tion during the year of its organization, 1921. Four 
groups of teacher-training courses of a continuation 
character were given. Group I, for teachers of 
apprentice and crafts schools, comprised subjects 
such as labor legislation, vocational hygiene and 


The Burial of the Plants 


N the vegetable as well as in the animal 
kingdom there is an endless procession 
of individuals, the old making way for the 
young, the dead yielding up their elements 
for the use of the living. Most of us know, 
without being quite clear as to the modus 
operandi of the process, that in the woods 
the dead vegetation is gradually changed 
into humus. This is described clearly and 
entertainingly in a late number of Reclams 
Universum (Leipsic) by R. H. Francé: 


In reality plants must be “buried,” as well as 
persons. In wood and in meadow room must be 
made for the living. . . . This is accomplished by a 
group of organisms which are among the most im- 
portant of all creatures, though they are but little 
regarded and to most people are quite unknown. 

The autumn wanderer in the woods, whose foot 
sinks deep amid the rustling leaves, takes no thought 
of the fact that only a few inches beneath his foot- 
print there is flourishing a whole winter garden of 
wondrous plants. To begin with there are snow- 
white meadows of exquisite freshness and purity 
with thickly interwoven leaves. Others of these 
thread-like fabrics are brilliant gray and beneath 
there are found dark carpets ranging from a splendid 
mahogany brown to a midnight black. These are 
the earth fungi which derive their sustenance from 
the juices of the leaves which they gradually dis- 
solve. Their underground kingdom is illuminated 
by a soft twilight glow, a true phosphorescence, pro- 
ceeding from the light bacteria which are regular 
inhabitants of the deeper layers of the soil of the 


forest. These obviously produce light to no special 


purpose; it is merely the result of the extremely 
vigorous oxidation which is induced by these tiny 
dissolution fungi. This is the cause likewise of the 
increase of warmth—sometimes very considerable— 
which we always find in decaying leaves. 


Similar organisms are found in meadows 
and marshes, as well as in the forest, but 
heré we have another order of the “ decom- 
position plants,” a group which in the 
woods occupies itself more, with c€ 
branches and fallen bark. If we pick up a 
moldering leaf on any of these damp winter 
days we may observe a delicate network of 
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sanitation, patent regulations, and some 15 other 
topics. Group II, training of teachers of furniture — 
making—machines, tools, material. Group II, — 
for teachers of commerce—bookkeeping, national 
economy, and commercial law. Group IV, in- 
structed teachers of home economics—sewing, the 
use of tools, drawing of patterns, material, voca- 
tional hygiene, and vocational economics. Two 
groups of courses in educational science were given. _ 
The lecture series dealt with educational psychology, 
history of education, survey of teaching practice, 
lessons and exercises, illustrative lessons, methods — -g 
and practices of certain schools. a 


cited 


dark threads and tiny black nodules, which _ 
if examined under a microscope resolve _ 
themselves into the most tender and deli- _ 
cate forms. All these are known in general 
as the lower fungi and include the Nectria, — 
the Sphaeria, the Phoma, and the Clado- __ 
sporium. While these are among the best- __ 
known there are more than a hundred thou- 
sand different kinds of the lower fungi, all a 
of which are decomposition plants. Our A 
author says: oe 











Incredible as it may seem, it is nevertheless a fact 
that only in very recent times have we come fully 
to understand even the least of these fungi of decay. 
It is scarcely possible to describe their life process, 
so manifold and so intricate it is. A good deal ọf 
what we commonly call fungus formation, while 
belonging in this category, actually consists merely _ 
of an adaptation to certain life conditions. From 
the fungus stage there develop the so-called fungus _ 
These produce spores which propagate 
themselves after the manner of the yeast fungi and 
in damper weather again lead to the formation of © T 
ungl. ; a 

And all of this is so beautiful and so multifold: 
shimmering as with dew, gleaming as with crystals, _ 
delicately tinted, now with pale yellow or blue and 
now with darker tones. Here hang lilac festoons or 
strings of beads; here a group of threads unites into 
a charming fan; others form urns and beakers, while 
in stilbothers the threads are rolled into a fantastic 
ornament having about it a touch of the rococo. 
Again we find them twisting and weaving them- 
selves into carpets and tapestries . . . or strung in 
garlands. The art of expression fails and the dic- 
tionary is exhausted when we try to describe their 
manifold variety. : | 

But beauty is only a human manner of seeing 
things. The true significance of these multifarious 
forms is still hidden from us, our knowledge of them 
still stands upon the very threshold and we can only __ 
surmise that in this hidden realm of nature there _ 
lies material to occupy many generations of search- 
ers and savants. . . . The beautiful, warm, fruitful — 
earth beneath our feet would be unable to con- 
stantly renew its freshness and fertility were it not 
for the fungi of decay. And since the life of mankind 
is dependent upon the fertility of the earth, we may 
say that man himself could not survive without 
them—they are a necessary condition of his ex- 
iStence. | 
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News from Nature’s World 


Nature is Waking Up 


T has been remarked quite wisely that 
though, “in the library, in the office of 
the business man, and on the list cf the 
society woman the year may begin on the 
first of January, the real year, God’s year, 
Nature’s year begins for those of us who 
live on this belt of the earth when the sun 
crosses the equator.” Perhaps on the first 
of March the weather will not be just what 
it is supposed to be on the first day of 
spring; but the world will know, none the 
less, that spring has begun, and is, at worst, 
only a little delayed. 

Among the earliest announcements will 
be those of the spring birds, the returned 
wayfarers, some of which are mentioned 
explicitly in another column of this little 
department. The song sparrows, who have 
lurked timidly in the thickets, and haven’t 
really tried their voices since last autumn, 
will speak up; and so will the meadow- 
` Jarks, who like the trees more than the bare 
meadows at this season. The skunk-cab- 
bage probably will be seen actually forcing 
the ice aside in the marshes. 

A rather severe critic speaks of the calla, 
the jack-in-the-pulpit and the skunk-cab- 
bage (all close relatives, likely to appear 
about now) as the aristocrat, the hypocrite 
and the prodigal son. Of these, the despised 
skunk-cabbage is the most useful, anyhow; 
for it does much to delay the current of the 
streams, thereby collecting the floating 
vegetation, which will be so valuable to the 
other plants. Even the queer little mole, 
with no eyes nor external ears, to speak of, 
and with his arms akimbo, like a washer- 
woman, is likely to wake up, and make his 
bow, during the month. 


How to Attract Birds 


Evidently Uncle Sam was never in better 
humor than he was when he planned the 
series of little brochures on “How to’ At- 
tract Birds,” and put the naturalists of the 
Biological Survey at work on the job. 
They have done their task in the usual 
workmanlike manner, and the result is a 
series of pamphlets, covering practically 
the entire country, and referring expressly 
to the east Central States, the Middle 
Atlantic States, the Northwestern States 
and the Northeastern States, as well as 


separate pamphlets on “Community Bird 
Refuges,’ and one on “Bird Houses and 
How to Build Them,” also by an expert 
(Ned Dearborn), with working drawings. 
These pamphlets are available, free of 
charge, from the Department of. Agricul- 
ture, together with much other informing 
and useful printed matter. 

Attention is directed to this matter at 
this time because March and April will 
witness the return from their southern 
wintering resorts of most of the migratory 
birds, and many of them are quick to take 
possession of suitable homes which they 
find awaiting them, to the mutual advan- 
tage of both the tenants and their hosts. 


Why Does the Sap Rise? 


Of the many upward movements in the 
spring, few are so mysterious and so little 
comprehended as that of the sap, forcing 
its way through the tiny rootlets to the 
top of the tallest trees. Why does it rise, 
with no known power compelling it, 
against the well-known natural powers of 
gravity, the resistance of friction and so on? 
A master mind must answer this question, 
but meanwhile we may offer a few sugges- 
tions. 

“Capillary attraction” is the physical 
term most commonly employed to account 
for this natural phenomenon, but it does 
not answer several questions which might 
occur to an inquiring and intelligent mind. 
The original impulse undoubtedly comes 
from the rootlets of the trees through whose 
trunks and branches the sap ascends. The 
rootlets absorb from the earth moisture, 
much as blotting paper absorbs ink. The 
extremities of the branches give off their - 


- fluids by evaporation and the sap, relieved 


of this pressure, flows upward into them. 
With the sap, in the branches are introduced 
small bubbles. Thus is made what the 
physicist knows as a “Jamin chain’’—of 
bubbles and water. When the air currents 
move the trees, the little tubes (bearing the 
water and air) are flattened, and their con- 
tentsare driven out—upward and downward. . 
As the tree regains its upright position, the 
tubes fill from below, and the upward flow, 
(of the sap).is resumed. 

For reasons which may occur to every- 
body, this may seem a lame explanation, 
though it appears to be a valid one, as far. 
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LEADING ARTICLES OF THE MONTH 


as it goes; and it lends an added signifi- 
cance to the incessant movement of the 
trees, which, perhaps, is thus serving a 
definite purpose. 


The Fern’s Queer Paternity 


One of the most interesting forms of life, 
during the winter months, is the common 
winter fern, which keeps green and well 
through the stormiest weather. Unlike 
most plants, it has no true blossom, and is 
of rather queer origin. When it is mature, 
there appear upon it (generally on the under 
side of the fronds) small, brown spots, 
from which a dust-like material is dropped 
—sometimes thrown for a short distance. 
These spots are made up of minute grains, 
which answer the purposes of seeds. They 
are called spores, and they differ from true 
seeds, because they do not produce a plant 
presenting the characteristics of both par- 
ents, but a small heart-shaped shield (like 
a liver-wort) which contains only the 
qualities of the spores. By the crossing 
of two of these shields, a new fern is pro- 
duced. These shields are the nearest 
approach to fern flowers. 


A. Northern California Record 


J. Grinnell, of the Museum of Vertebrate 
Zoölogy, University of California, reports 
(the Condor, Nov.-Dec., 1922) a surpris- 
ingly “far north” record of the gray vireo, 
which he saw in Kern county, California. 
The normal range of the bird, as reported 
by Robert Ridgway, (“ Birds of North and 
Middle America,” part iii, p. 202), is “San 
Bernardino, Riverside, and San Diego 
counties, southern Nevada (Grapevine 
Mountains), Arizona and New Mexico to 
western Texas; southward to northwestern 
Mexico, and to Cape district of Lower 
California.” The extremity of southern 
Nevada is a trifle further north than River- 
side, but Kern county seems all to be north 
of that latitude. So this well may be a 
“northern record’—for the far south- 
western region, at least. 
| The expressly interesting matter about 
this rather fine point is reflected in an 
article on the remarkable bird-banding 
‘movement to be reported in an early num- 
ber of the Review or REVIEWS, since it 
will describe the process by which the killing 
of song birds will, within a few years, have 
become unnecessary. The trapping records, 
all of which should be carefully and systema- 
tically filed, should answer all such “record” 
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questions. As to the particular point in this 
case, Mr. Grinnell reports in part as follows 
to the Condor in the article to which we 
have already referred: 

While on a short collecting trip . . . I spent he- 
afternoon of July 25, 1922... in nort eastern 
Kern County, California. . The feature of the 
occasion was my meeting with an adult air of 
Gray Vireos (Vireo vicinior). . . . This male gray 
vireo was promptly shot. It is now catalogued ) 
as No. 43299 of the bird collection of the California 
Museum of Vertebrate Zodlogy. . As for field — 
characters, besides the general deliberateness of 
movement, the thick, dark-colored bill were well 
seen; the gray tone of color both above and below 
was noticeable. . . . This Walker pass record is 
the northernmost i in California so far as known ior =~] 
the species. .. . 


But not for nearby Nevada, according to 
Dr. Ridgway, as above quoted. Mr. — 
Grinnell himself remarks that he is 
“tempted to believe that the species will be 
found widely, though not abundantly, 
represented there, by someone seeking it in 
May or June, who is familiar with its song 
and habitat predilections.” 


“Signals” from the Meadowlark 


In March (or April) the common meadow- 
lark reveals a trick, which—intentionally 
or otherwise—is best seen at that season of 
the year. Many of these birds remain in 
the North throughout the winter months, 
and linger in the fields. In the early spring 
months, these fields are still brown in color, _ 
blending closely with the meadowlark’s 
prevailing hue, when seen on the ground. 
When the bird takes wing, however, she _ 
immediately spreads her tail, slightly, and 
sails (or flutters) away, opening and 
shutting her tail, until she alights on a 
fence rail or in a tree, invariably giving that 
tail a final flirt. The opening and closing 
operations disclose two pure white feathers, 
which are plainly revealed against the 
brown background of the field over which 
the bird soars. A certain school of ornithol- 
ogists holds that this tail-flirtingisadeliber- __ 
ate signal of the bird to its young, who may 
be following—on the ground,—or to its — 
matë. The more reasonable (if less poetic) _ 
explanation is that it is merely a muscular 
reflex, of which the bird is unconscious. 
But, at any rate, it serves the purposes ofa 
signal, —as does the flashing of the conspicu- 
ous white “flag” (tail) of a retreating deer, 
which, as a matter of fact, has been the 
death of many a flying animal, who might 
not have been seen but for this supposed 


signal.” 
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THE NEW BOOKS 


History and Description 


Sir Douglas Haig’s Command: December 19, 
1915, to November 11, 1918. By George A. B. 
Dewar, Assisted by Lieut.-Col. J. H. Boraston. 


Houghton Mifflin Company. Volume I : 414 pp. 


A es 


With maps. Volume II : 375 pp. With maps. 


For the last three years of the war Sir Douglas 
Haig led the British troops on the Western Front. 
His period of command outlasted that of any of the 
other leaders of great armies on the side of the Allies. 
During most of that time a British journalist, Mr. 
George A. B. Dewar, formerly editor of the Saturday 
Review, was in close touch with British headquarters. 
In these volumes he gives a rapid narration of the 
developments on the Western Front during the 
three years, 1916-1918, from the viewpoint of the 
British Commander-in-Chief. Inevitably, certain 
statements in this narrative run counter to the 


history of the war as commonly accepted by the 


British public and by observers of other national- 
ities. Like all other accounts of military move- 
ments, this work is to be taken as authoritative so 
far as its positions are sustained by documentary 
proof, and for the final decision of controverted 
questions we can only wait for fuller enlightenment 
from many sources. As a clear and unequivocal 
statement of Sir Douglas Haig’s case, the book has 
a certain intrinsic value, which cannot be entirely 
overcome by later revelations. 


The Story of the British Navy. By Harold F. 
B. Wheeler. Robert M. McBride & Company. 


383 pp. Il. 


Loyal Britons never tire of extolling the glories 
of their fleet, and indeed its achievements are well 
worth relating. The merit of this latest addition 
to the long list of British naval histories is the fact 
that it includes a vivid record of naval performances 
during the Great War. Its chapter on “War in 
the Underseas”’ is a novel feature for books of this 


category. 


Louis Napoleon and The Recovery of France: 
1848-1856. By F. A. Simpson. Longmans, Green 
and Company. 396 pp. Il. 


The author of this volume is an English historian 
who has been engaged for many years in studying 
the life and times of “Napoleon the Little.” The 
present work covers less than a decade of French 
history in the mid-Nineteenth Century, but in 
that brief period occurred the rise and fall of the 
Second Republic, the Roman expedition, and the 
Crimean War. The author’s treatment of these 
events is based entirely on original materials, many 
of which have never before been available for 
publication. Mr. Simpson is a painstaking his- 
torical student, and at the same time a really bgil- 
liant writer. 
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Non-Violent Coercion. By Clarence Marsh 
Case. The Century Company. 423 pp. 


We are indebted to Dr. Case, of the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, for an authoritative study of the 
doctrine of non-coéperative resistance. This sub- 
ject has in recent years been brought vividly to our 
attention by the attitude of conscientious objectors 
during the war and by the extraordinary movement 
of Gandhi in India and still more recently by events 
in the Ruhr. Dr. Case has attempted to give the 
whole history of organized or standardized resistance 
by means other than material force—by the boycott, 
by non-participation, by passive resistance. He 
shows how the idea appeared at a very early date in 
China, and centuries later had a recrudescence in 
the thinking of Tolstoy. Its possibilities are ap- 
pealing to-day to many minds here and abroad. 


The United States: From the Discovery of 
the American Continent to the End of the World 
War. By William Henry Hudson and Irwin S. 
Guernsey. Frederick A. Stokes Company. 632 pp. 
Illustrated. 


In the “Great Nations Series” the entire history 
of the United States, from the discovery of the 
American Continent to the end of the World War, 
is dealt with in a substantial volume of 600 pages. 
This is neither a political nor a military history 
exclusively, but treats more fully of the economic 
and social aspects of our growth as a nation than 
most single-volume histories have heretofore done. 
In other words, it is a study of human life on the 
North American Continent. 


The Western Question in Greece and Turkey. 
By Arnold J. Toynbee. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 420pp. With map. 

An account of recent developments in the com- 
plicated Near Eastern situation by an English 
scholar who has had unusual opportunities to get 
the facts. He writes not as a partisan, but as a dis- 
interested observer trying to learn what has hap- 
pened and why. 


The History of Woman Suffrage. 
Ida Husted Harper. National American Woman 
Suffrage Association. Volume V: 1900-1920. 
817 pp. Ill. Volume VI: 1900-1920. 899 pp. Il. 


Edited by 


The official history of the American movement 
for woman suffrage, extending over a period of more 
than seventy years, is completed with the publica- 
tion of thesg two volumes. The first three volumes 
of this series were prepared by Miss Susan B. 
Anthony and Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, more 
than forty years ago. Miss Anthony and Mrs. 
Harper wrote the fourth volume, which carried the 


THE NEW BOOKS 


story down to r900. In Volumes V and VI Mrs. 
Harper completes the record to the year 1920, 
when the suffrage amendment to the Federal Con- 
stitution was adopted. For fifty years, from its 
inception in -1869, the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association was the most active 
organization working for woman suffrage. There 
were, however, other associations working for the 
same end, and their activities are fully described in 
these volumes. A chapter is devoted also to the 
National League of Woman Voters, into which the 
various suffrage societies were merged after the 


335 
franchise was obtained. There is also an account 
of the British movement for woman suffrage. 


The New Argentina. By W.H. Koebel. Dodd, 
Mead and Company. 276 pp. Ill. | 


An up-to-date survey of the resources and pos- 
sibilities of the greatest of the Spanish-speaking 
republics in South America. We North Americans 
need to be told now and then that the countries 
north of Panama have no monopoly of modern 
progress. As this book clearly shows, Argentina 
is easily holding her own in modernity. 


Autobiography and Memoirs 


The Days of a Man. By David Starr Jordan. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson: World Book Company. Vol- 
I: 1851-1899. 710 pp. Ill. - Volume II: 1900- 
1921. 906 pp. Ill. 


For more than fifty years Dr. Jordan has led not 
only an extremely useful and busy life, but a life 
unusually rich and successful in its friendships and 
opportunities for influence. In the sub-title that 
he has given to his autobiography he characterizes 
the contents as ‘‘ Memories of a Naturalist, Teacher 
and Minor Prophet of Democracy.” He says that 
he has followed his two-fold career of naturalist 
and teacher for the love of it, and has assumed the 
character of a minor prophet of democracy from a 
sense of duty. At any rate, these distinct and 
parallel careers have brought him into hundreds of 
intimate relationships, of which these portly volumes 
tell the story. Long before Dr. Jordan had become 
first president of Leland Stanford University (the 

ersonal choice of Mr. and Mrs. Stanford), he had 

een ah enthusiastic and well-trained naturalist. 
The first part of his memoirs is largely given over 
to accounts of his zoédlogical researches and expedi- 
tions. All of this is related in a most charming and 
entertaining fashion. Few scientific men, in 
America at least, have Dr. Jordan’s gift of easy 
narrative. In all that he writes there is movement, 
as well as lucidity of expression. He is never tedi- 
ous. Dr. Jordan also has much to tell about uni- 
versity development in America, from the period 
of the early seventies to the present. He was one 
of the early graduates of Cornell, and long held a 
professorship at the University of Indiana, of 
which he became president in 1884. It was his 
success in that institution which indirectly brought 
about his call to organize the new university at 
Palo Alto, California, in 1891. In the first volume 
of “The Days of a Man” he gives a full account of 
Stanford University’s beginnings and of the stress 
and difficulties of the pioneer period in its history. 
Dr. Jordan retired from the presidency in 1913, and 
is now chancellor emeritus. For the past ten years 
he has been greatly interested in efforts to accom- 
plish world peace, and his second volume contains 
what is essentially a history of the American move- 
ment to that end. The spirit of Dr. Jordan’s 
memoirs is most accurately expressed by the lines 
printed on the title page: ° 


“Jungle and town and reef and sea, 
I have loved God’s earth and God’s earth loved me, 
Take it for all in all!” 





DR. DAVID STARR JORDAN 


(From portrait by E. Spencer Macky, reproduced as the 
frontispiece of the sconna volume of “The Days of a 
an”) 


Memories of Travel. 
Macmillan. 300 pp. 


The late Lord Bryce was not merely a profound 
student of government and of international rela- 
tions. He was one of the greatest travelers of his 
generation. There were few important regions of 
the world which he had not at one time or another 
visited during his long life. He was a lover of 
nature, with remarkably well-developed powers of 
observation. In this volume are accounts of jour- 
neys that he made over a period of sixty years, 
including visits to Iceland in 1872, to the moun- 
tains of Poland and of Hungary in 1878, to the 
Southern Pacific Islands in 1912, to the Altai Moun- 
tains the next year, and to Palestine in 1914. The 
most recently written chapter of the book is that 
devoted to the scenery of North America, dated 
1921. Here the author sketches briefly and simply 
the broad characteristics of American scenery, 

welling especially on mountain beauty and moun- 
ain grandeur. 


By Viscount Bryce. 
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Man and Nature 


Trees as Good Citizens. By Charles Lathrop 


“Pack. Washington, D. C.: The American Tree 


Association. 257 pp. Ilustrated. 


Mr. Pack has been 
active for many years in 
promoting scientific for- 
estry in this country and 
encouraging tree con- 
servation, in city and 
country. In this volume 
he gives descriptions of 
many varieties of shade 
trees, offers practical sug- 
gestions as to the selec- 
tion of trees for planting, 
and includes a special 
chapter on memorial 
trees. There are also full 
directions regarding the 
care of shade trees. The 
volume has many inter- 
esting illustrations, in- 
cluding sixteen color 
plates of great beauty. 





MR. C. L. PACK 


The School Book of Forestry. By Charles 
Lathrop Pack. Washington, D. C.: The American 
Tree Association. 159 pp. Ill. 

In this little book Mr. Pack clearly states the 


ground principles of an intelligent forestry system. 
He does this by setting forth the fact that have 


Other Timely Volumes 


Income-Tax Procedure: 1923. By Robert H. 


Montgomery. The Ronald Press Company. 
IQII pp. 

During the past ten years Congress has enacted 
not less than five Federal Income Tax laws, and 
each one of these has seemed to the average tax- 
payer more complicated and harder to understand 
than its predecessor. Commentaries like this 
volume by Mr. Montgomery have been demanded 
and urgently needed. The passage of the law of 
1921 caused almost an entire re-writing of Mr. 
Montgomery’s manual. The present edition, like 
its predecessors, gives complete and exact informa- 
tion on all the requirements of the law. There are 
also chapters on the Federal estate tax and the 
The introductory sec- 
tion of the book gives an interesting review and 
survey of the income tax as it has been administered 
in this country since 1913. 


The American Labor Year Book: 1921-1922. 
Edited by Alexander Trachtenberg and Benjamin 
Glassberg. The Rand School of Social Science. 
454 pp. 

This year book—fourth in a series—summarizts 
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actually come within the experience and observa- 
tion of most Americans who have traveled over 
any considerable part of their country. The volume 
might well be adopted as a text-book in.schools and 
colleges where elementary forestry is taught. 


> 


The Importance of Bird Life. By G. Innes 
Hartley. The Century Company. 316 pp. Ill. 


In proportion as we have valued the plumage and 
song qualities of certain species of birds we seem 
to have undervalued or practically ignored the 
economic value of many of the more common 
species. This book gives an excellent account of 
some of the more important ways in which bird 
life ministers to human life, and explains the true 
place of birds in the economy of nature. The 


farmer himself has generally failed to appreciate 


the great saving made by birds in consuming field 
mice and grasshoppers, for example. Mr. Hartley 
makes a strong argument for bird conservation. 


Denizens of the Desert. By Edmund C. Jaeger. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 299 pp. Ill. 


Mr. Jaeger, who is a biologist living at Riverside, 


California, is thoroughly familiar with the wild life 


of the Southwestern deserts. In this volume he 
gives entertaining accounts of road-runners, pack- 
rats, cactus-wrens, bighorns, rattlesnakes, lizards, 


insects as he has encountered them in the desert. 


Even to most sportsmen and naturalists a great” 


deal of this information will be entirely new. 


labor and social legislation, social and economic 
conditions, the progress of the labor movement in 
the United States, the international, social and 
codperative movement abroad, and socialism and 
political radicalism in the United States. It gives 
much material on all of these subjects, which is 
otherwise not easily accessible. 


Pictograms. Edited by Charles Fitshugh Tal- 
man. No.1. The Railroad Picture Book. Wash- 
ington, D. C. (P. O. Box 840): The Pictogram 
Company. 32pp. Ill. 


In this first number of ‘ Pictograms’’—“ The 
Railroad Picture Book’’—there is an excellent col- 
lection of views illustrating almost every phase of 
American railroad operation and development. 
Pictures have been assembled and arranged in an 
orderly way, with a view to the most effective 
display. The text descriptions also have been 
prepared with care, dealing only with essential 
features and making no attempt to burden the 
reader’s mind with technical details. This number 
of pictogram$’ is entertaining and at the same time 
has a distinct educational value. It might be used 
to good advantage in schools. The price of this 
booklet is 25 cents. 
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© Harris & Ewing 
THE RIGHT HON. LORD ROBERT CECIL, INTERNATIONAL STATESMAN 


(Among living Englishmen active in the higher spheres of politics, no one could be a more 
welcome visitor in the United States at this time than Lord Robert Cecil. The Foreign Policy 
Association had invited him, and he responded willingly. He is the foremost British supporter of 
the League of Nations, and he comes quite prepared to speak on the present work and future pros- 
pects of the League; but he has not come to criticize America’s failure to join the League. _ Further- 
more, he is one among many Englishmen who understand present French policies and who realize 
that it is security rather than debt-collection that impels France. Lord Robert is the third son of 
the late Marquis of Salisbury, and is in his fifty-ninth year. He was educated at Eton and Oxford, 
was called to the Bar at twenty-three, and has been a member of Parliament for the past seventeen 
years. He was connected w ith the Foreign Office during the war period and was also Minister of 
Blockade. He was one of the most prominent members of the Paris Peace Conference and since 
then has been active in the Council of the League of Nations. He enjoys the full confidence of the 
British people, who expect that some day he will be Prime Minister) 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD 


The Sixty-seventh Congress, 
which ended its industrious 
career on the fourth of March, 
owed its large Republican predominance to 
the tidal wave in the fall of 1920 that 
elected President Harding by so remarkable 
a majority of votes. The metropolitan press 
was inclined last month, in its obituary 
comments, to treat the defunct Congress 
with somewhat sweeping disparagement. If 
it was not as good as it ought to have been, 
at least it might have been much worse, 
and it owed no apologies to its immediate 
predecessors. A body as large as the House 
of Representatives needs wise, able, and 
brilliant leadership if it is to gain a strong 
hold upon the public mind. Average ex- 
cellence makes too little impression. It is 
marked personality that seizes attention. 
The careful and intelligent work that goes 
on in many of the committees is appreciated 
by few people away from the Capitol Hill. 
In the Senate, a few individuals who pose 
and talk catch the fancy of the headline 
writers; and most readers of the daily 
newspapers get their ideas of legislative 
affairs at Washington altogether from 
headlines. 


A Congress 
in Retrospect 


The Public Sweeping assertions’ are sel- 
Is Not — dom valuable, and it would not 
Informed 


be wholly correct to say that 
Senators during the past two years have 
been really useful to the country in inverse 
ratio to the publicity they have received. 
But it would be true to say that publicity 
has not borne much relation to merit. 
This is due on the one hand to sensational 
tendencies in journalism, and on the other 
to the fact that readers are superficial. 
In earlier periods, newspapers were much 
more political in their characfer than at 
present. In those days, except for an oc- 


casional prize fight or horse race, there was 
no sporting news in the daily press. But 
nowadays the sport pages alone occupy 
more space regularly than the political 
affairs of nation, State, and city, all put 
together. The financial and business pages 
are vastly more elaborate than political and 
governmental news. The theaters, and 
other so-called amusement interests, are 
also accorded more attention than the 
affairs of the country. Many newspapers 
give more space by far to comic pictures 
that introduce the same characters in 
unending series than they give to all the 
doings of all governments, foreign and do- 
mestic. This is not remarked by way of 
finding fault with the newspapers. It is 
intended rather to help the reader under- 
stand how it happens that public opinion, 
in relation to the affairs of Congress, drifts 
so easily from indifference and neglect to 
impatience and disparagement. 


gom. There are many men in Con- 
me a a gress who are very able and 


also highly conscientious. The 
greater part of the legislative business ac- 
complished at Washington is non-partisan, 
Republicans and Democrats working to- 
gether harmoniously in committees. Far 
more attention should be given in our high 
schools and colleges to public affairs, local 
and national. A careful study of the appro- 
priation bills passed in the recent session of 
Congress, with a competent teacher to 
guide the students, would have educational 
results of almost inestimable value. When 
readers are trained to demand public news, 
the press will supply the need. If the 
Budget as recently presented to Congress 
were examined in detail, and studied in 
association with the appropriation bills as 
actually passed, the government of the- 
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country in all of its activities would take 


on a definite character for the young citizen. 


à = Such study would do much toward fitting 


him for his future responsibilities. 


Congress has ` Tt is to the credit of the Sixty- 
saab A seventh Congress that it re- 
SOmmy sponded to President Har- 

ding’s urgent demand, and enacted the 
existing law under which the budget system 
has gone into effect with results already so 
important. It has brought about economies 
that bulk large in the total. Governmental 
business had expanded enormously during 
the war years, and the budget system has 
been of marked advantage in the process of 
deflation. The total number of govern- 
ment employees has been reduced by about 
100,000. The late Congress added a few 
millions to the River and Harbor bill by 
the old-fashioned log-rolling process; but 
otherwise it followed closely the estimates 
and recommendations of the budget as 
sent in by President Harding. This does 
not mean that Congress neglected its obli- 
gation to consider appropriations carefully. 
What it does mean is that Congress was 
willing to work with the executive branch 
of the government in adapting ends to 
means. There is nothing sensational about 
this phase of the work of the Sixty-seventh 
Congress, but it is a meritorious record and 
ought not to be forgotten. There might well 
have been larger modifications of the war 
` system of taxation, but at least the recent 
Congress improved the system in some 
respects. 


Business |The revision of the tariff was 
Accepts the accomplished under difficult 
New Tariff 


circumstances because of rapid 
fluctuations in prices and markets following 
the war. The most bitter critics of the new 
- tariff would seem to have been those who 
have had least to do with it. Those engaged 
in one way or another with foreign trade 
have adapted themselves to the new 
schedules, and the flow of imports has not 
been perceptibly retarded. Meanwhile the 
revenues of the government from customs 
dues are decidedly increased. This is not 
said in praise of the tariff policy, but in 
deference to facts. The most urgent 
domestic condition with which the last 
Congress had to deal was the agricultural 
crisis. There are some things that laws 
cannot accomplish; and the government at 
- Washington could not create vast consum- 
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ing markets, nor could it long support prices 
at artificial levels. In the main, agriculture, 
like every other industry, must rest upon 
its own basis. If men choose to go to new 
regions like the Canadian Northwest and 
raise wheat, they are not justified in holding 
that it is the paramount duty of national 
governments to make their venture profit- 
able. Our pioneers who settled the country 
took no such view. They made their local 
communities as self-supporting as possible. 


Tempering But government can recog- 
Fag: sily nize emergencies, and can help 
or farmers - ° . . 

- in averting sweeping disaster 
in critical times. Thus a few years ago our 
government created a new system of 
currency and credit under the Federal 
Reserve Board, which saved the banks and 
general business from a crash when the 
European war broke out. There ought to 
have been foresight enough to have pro- 
tected the agricultural interests of the 
country from the terrible results of the 
sudden post-war drop in prices that reduced 
the income of the grain-grower, the cattle- 
feeder, and the cotton-raiser by more than 
half, while freight bills were doubled and 
general expenses maintained at the war- 
time levels. But the harm having been 
done, it was at least possible so to recon- 
struct the credit system of the country as 
to give the farmer a much longer time during - 
which to work off his debts and recover 
from his losses. The measures taken in 
the last Congress for agricultural relief 
have, therefore, not done anything to give 
the farmer better crops or better prices. 
They have not made him gifts of any kind, 
nor have they advanced funds without 
security. They have merely provided 
methods by which the farming communities 
may act codperatively in larger business 
units, and draw to themselves larger quan- 
tities of the country’s investing capital 
than had been possible under the old plan 
of borrowing money haphazard on mortgage. 


The Perhaps the least praiseworthy 
grew performance of the Sixty- 
onus issue : 

seventh Congress was its 
passage of the Soldiers’ Bonus bill which 
President Harding vetoed. The bill was 
without practical merit from any stand- 
point, its sole justification being the obvious 
fact that the soldiers and sailors in the late 
war had been unfortunately discriminated 
against as compared with workers in muni- 
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tion factories and shipyards who had been 
pampered for politics and who rendered 
poor service for extravagant pay. From the 
standpoint, therefore, of theoretical justice, 
the motive of the bonus bill could be de- 
fended; and the amounts of money that the 
bill called for were very modest if one began 
by admitting that ‘adjusted compensa- 
tion” had to be figured out and paid. On 
the average, however, the ex-soldiers have 
more to gain through reduced taxation and 
enhanced prosperity than could ultimately 
come to them under the terms of the bonus 
bill that Congress passed and that Mr. 
Harding vetoed. This question will in- 
evitably come up again when the new Con- 
gress meets next winter; and those who 
believe that it would be unwise to enact 
such a measure ought to be studying the 
subject and helping to form an enlightened 
public opinion, 


The Record In the field of foreign affairs 
in orelan the last Congress did not figure 


very conspicuously; but al- 
though the Senate acts separately in dealing 
with treaties, it is to be remembered that 
the House of Representatives is not without 
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its influence, and that all branches of the 
Government are in some sense associated 
together in the shaping of policies. Thus, 
although it was the Senate which ratified 
the series of treaties produced by the Wash- 
ington disarmament conference, the whole 
of official Washington was behind the policy 
thus adopted. Naval reduction, fortifica- 
tion policy in the Pacific, and various other 
matters involved in the treaties could hardly 
be effective unless the support of one house 
was as well assured as that of the other. 
The creation of the Debt Commission—in 
the membership of which both branches 
of Congress are represented along with three 
members of the Cabinet—was one of the 
historic achievements of the late Congress; 
and the acceptance by both houses of the 
agreement ‘that had been made tentatively 
for funding the British debt to the United 
States Treasury was in accordance with the 
best judgment of the country. 


Praise Due Elaborate arguments could 
ais Koring have been made; and, indeed, 


debate could have been carried 
on for a year, to show either that the settle- 
ment agreed upon was unduly generous to 
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HOW THE NEW YORK STATUE OF LIBERTY 

LOOKED TO MR. BALDWIN WHEN HE FAILED 

TO GET THE INTEREST ON THE BRITISH DEBT 
REDUCED 


From Opinion (London, England) 


Great Britain, or else that it was not nearly 
generous enough. ‘The fact that the Sixty- 
seventh Congress did not defeat the settle- 
ment by protracting the discussion and 
throwing the matter over to the next Con- 
gress, is under all the circumstances a most 
creditable item in the record. After the 
plan of debt settlement had been made, 
and finally agreed upon by both govern- 
ments concerned, the debate was reopened 
in London by Ambassador Harvey’s speech 
—evidently well-considered in advance— 
on a public occasion, with Lord Balfour’s 
reply in the House of Lords. Both speeches 
were excellent, and they were not meant to 
arouse controversy. Mr. Harvey and Lord 
Balfour are accomplished rhetoricians, but 
are not recognized as authorities in matters 
of public finance. Fortunately, business 
men on both sides had already settled the 
question on business lines. 


A Matter The British Government, for 
of Raine general purposes during the 

ig war period and immediately 
` afterwards, had borrowed great sums of 
money, principally from British investors, but 
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to some extent also from American investors: 
Speaking roughly it might be said that 
eighty-five or ninety per cent. had been 
borrowed in the United Kingdom, and 
ten or fifteen per cent. in the United States. 
The object of the recent agreement was to 
spread this American loan over a long term of 
years, with moderate rates of interest. 
British borrowing here would have been ata 
great disadvantage by reason of the fact that 
Uncle Sam was borrowing much larger 
amounts at the same time; and so the Brit- 
ish Goyernment was fortunate enough to 
have Uncle Sam act as intermediary. Thus 
the money that went to the British Gov- 
ernment was nominally loaned by the 
American Treasury, though actually pro- 
vided by investors, who took Uncle Sam’s 
paper instead of John Bull’s. There was 
never any well-expressed reason why the 
British Government should not meet its 
obligations in the United States. It would 
have been quite as reasonable to ask the 
American taxpayer to assume the burden 
of still other British loans as to shift to his 
already overloaded shoulders the liability 
that Great Britain had incurred here. 


paren These remarks are not in- 
a ore = tended to controvert the views ` 
rguments 


of sympathetic Americans who 
believe that the debt ought to have been 
cancelled. We are merely expressing the 
view that is obvious to all financiers that 
war debts must either be faced by the indi- 
vidual nations that incurred them, or else © 
must be dealt with on a large and compre- 
hensive plan. It would be much easier to 
show by argument that British investors 
ought to cancel the loans they made to their 
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Mr. Stanley Baldwin, Chancellor of the Exchequer, brought 
back America’s best terms, which have been accepted. 


From Reynolds’ Newspaper (London, England) 
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own Government than to show that Amer- 


ican investors ought to cancel loans that 


they made to the British Government. 


And while “argufying,” it would be quite 
as easy to show that the American Govern- 
ment ought to assume the Canadian war 
debt and the Australian war debt, or some 
other portions of the British war debt, as 
to prove that America ought to assume the 
indebtedness incurred by the United King- 
dom in this country. Furthermore, if it 
were all an affair of assumed premises and 
syllogistic exercises, it might be easier 
to prove that the British Empire should 
reimburse the United States for its price- 
less assistance in the war time than to show 
that, besides paying all the immense costs 
of our intervention on Europe’s behalf, 
we should also pay portions of the war debt 
of particular European countries. And 
so the debate might go on endlessly, nobody 
being convinced by the talkers on either side. 


The Larger But the worst thing about 
Problems Yet such reasoning is that it comes 
to be Solved 


so far short of meeting the 
situation in its largest aspects. The par- 
ticular adjustment that has been made of 
the British debt merely takes care of an 
immediate detail, and does it with credit 
to both countries. It would be like split- 
ting hairs to revert to the question of exact 
rates of interest and precise terms of pay- 
ment, except for purposes of information. 
In view of all the conditions, our Debt Com- 
mission made a generous proposal; the 
British Government accepted it in the 
spirit in which it was made, and Congress 
showed excellent judgment in ratifying it 
promptly. Post-war finance bears dis- 
tressingly upon the British public, and it 
also bears painfully upon us. But both 
countries will always meet their obligations 
squarely, and the example that they are 
setting to the world is not to be treated as 
of slight value. In the retrospects of 
history, it will almost certainly be seen by 
students and statesmen yet unborn that 
the Sixty-seventh Congress was a notable 
body of legislators chiefly because (1) it 
gave its approval to the principle of Anglo- 
American naval equality and (2) it created 
a Debt Commission and accepted an Anglo- 
American financial arrangement in a 
friendly spirit and without undue debate. 
The most essential thing for the stabilizing 
of world conditions, and for the ‘protection 
of our rising generation against the sacri- 
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Now that we have settled our little business in a friendly way 
don’t you~think that the two of us together might try and 
straighten out the tangle over in Europe? 


By Sir F. Carruthers Gould in the Westminster Gazette (London) 


fices of war, is a real and close coöperation 
among certain powerful nations. And this 
must begin with genuine harmony among 
the English-speaking peoples. 


World Peace The world must find its salva- 
cee tion in looking forward rather 


than backward. To use terms 
familiar in financial circles, it must “liqui- 
date” the war, and “organize” durable 
peace. When compared with the larger 
settlements that have yet to be made, this 
Anglo-American debt arrangement is the 
merest detail. But details are not to be 
scorned, and their correct treatment some- 
times has significance in relation to matters 
of magnitude. It is now admitted by most 
thoughtful people that the work of the peace 
conference will in many respects have to 
be done over again. 
ours gave no small attention to the question 
whether or not the American Government 
ought to convoke a world conference for the 
settlement of the vast economic problems 
that the Paris negotiators of 1919 failed to 
adjust conclusively. The House passed a 
vote in December almost unanimously con- 
senting to some plan of a world conference 
for disarmament and economic readjust- 
ment. A Senate debate led by Mr. Borah 
showed readiness to approve of any plan 
that the Administration might mature. 


Super-finance It turned out that Europe was 
Re ss q not ready for real and final 
settlements, and the United 

States was obliged to postpone its suggested 
initiative. But the time will come for read- 
justments on a large scale, and these must 
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-include inter-allied debts along with repara- 


tions, disarmament, and definite guarantees 
for peace. Itis because Great Britain and 
the United States must work together for 
larger things, that the funding of the British 
debt on a practical business basis has signifi- 
cance for those who realize how ominous are 
the war clouds’ that still darken European 
skies. It would be far better to consolidate 
all of the war debts of the English-speaking 
countries, and reissue them with joint guar- 
antees to international investors, than to 
have any serious disputes about them. 
France owes England a large sum of money 
_ according to the war ledgers, and also owes 
a large sum to the United States. Italy is 
similarly in debt. At present these debts 
are not burdening the French and Italian 
treasuries because the creditor governments 
are not making any demands. 


These external war debts of 
of the Continental allies, of 
course including Belgium, may 
at some future time have to be consolidated 
and treated from an international stand- 
point, creditors joining with debtors in 
supporting the new obligations. The lucky 
nations in the Great War were such neutrals 
as Spain, the Scandivanian countries, and 
certain South American countries, which 
_ profited without making sacrifices or incur- 
_ ring loss. If all countries, including these 
neutrals, could have seen the wisdom of 
joining hands immediately after the armis- 
tice in hastening the work of reparation— 
everybody furnishing labor, materials, and 
credit—a genuine League of Nations might 
have been evolved out of such praiseworthy 
coöperation. That nothing of the kind was 
done is merely an evidence of the accepted 
fact that supreme statesmanship was lack- 
ing, and that in no country was there a 
leader able to apply generous theories to 
practical conditions. The practical men 
were not inspired by generous visions; and 
the men of high vision like President Wilson 
could not dominate in practical settlements. 
The world has had to struggle along and 
suffer many hardships as the price of its 
failures in the year following the armistice. 


The Price 
of Failure 


Hopeful Jf courage and good will can 
Lom but prevail over pessimism, 


America in the near future 
= will join in another large effort to adjust 
the world’s economic affairs, and diminish 


the menace of competitive militarism. We - 
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are of opinion, therefore, that the Harding 
Administration in its first two years—and 
the Sixty-seventh Congress that coincided 
with the biennial period—are entitled to 
praise for various measures, both positive 
and negative, that have contributed towards 
the better future that hopeful people are 
determined to secure. One of the last steps 
taken by the Administration before the 
adjournment of Congress was embodied in 
a message of President Harding’s which 
recommended that the United States as- 
sume full membership in the Permanent 
Court of International Justice that sits at 
The Hague and that has been formed under 
authority of the League of Nations. The 
court was so constituted that a country not 
belonging to the League of Nations could 
not only have resort to this tribunal for 
the settlement of a dispute, but might also 


þe accorded its due share of influence in 


the selection of judges. As a matter of 
recognized fact, Mr. Elihu Root was one 
of the principal members of the group of 
eminent publicists and jurists who worked 
out for the League of Nations the plan of 
this court that was in due time accepted. 
Furthermore, one of our foremost authori- 
ties in international law, Hon. John Bassett 
Moore, is one of the judges of this inter- 
national court, having been nominated by 
South American and other governments. 


We Should Mr. 
Join the 
Tribunal 


Harding’s message of 
February 24 was accompanied 
by a full statement prepared 
for the President by Secretary Hughes 
covering the history of our long and 
honorable efforts for the working out of 
tribunals of this character. The first step 
necessary would have been the ratification 
of a so-called protocol, this being the agree- 
ment accepted by other nations for the 
establishment of the court. Such agree- 
ment having been adopted, Congress in 
due order would have to make suitable 
provision for appointments and for ex- 
penditures. That both houses of Congress 
would have been prepared to accept the 
President’s advice in this matter, if the 
message had been presented a month earlier, 
can hardly be doubted. But with only 
seven days of the session remaining, and a 
great mass of unfinished business on the 
calendars, it was not possible to accord as 
much time for debate as Senators required. 
Unless we*are greatly mistaken, the coun- 
try as a whole will approve of taking our 
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PRESIDENT HARDING, WITH MRS. HARDING, AND MR. AND MRS. EDWARD McLEAN, ON VACA- 
TION IN FLORIDA 
(On March 5, the day after Congress adjourned, President Harding began the second half of his four-year term by 


proceeding to Florida as the guest of 


Mr. McLean of the Washington Post. 


He had not succeeded in securing the 


enactment of his Ship Subsidy bill, nor had his last recommendation to Congress advising our adherence to the 
International Court of Justice been adopted by the Senate; but he had earned a vacation, and it was promptly 
reported that the change of climate was hastening Mrs. Harding’s convalescence) 


place in this organization of a world court. 
It is to be regretted that the Sixty-seventh 
Congress could not have added this achieve- 
ment to its record; but it is to be remem- 
bered that the proposal was not rejected 
but merely delayed in accordance with the 
Senate’s habit of deliberate committee 
work and unlimited debate. At the present 
moment this international court at The 
Hague can only deal with questions sub- 
mitted to it, and it has no means of enforc- 
ing its judgments. Nothing of a vital sort 
is lost by our postponing adhesion to the 
protocol until next year. But in many 
ways such a tribunal can and will con- 
tribute to the substitution of law and justice 
for unscrupulous diplomatic scheming, or 
for military threats when differences arise. 


ee The Sixty-seventh Congress 
i. h gave much study to the future 


of immigration The House 
Committee on Immigration agreed upon 
the terms of a bill which would modify. 


existing regulations in various ways and 
further reduce the possible influx of Euro- 
peans by one-third. Under the present 
temporary law, we are admitting immi- 
grants of various nationalities on the plan 
of a maximum quota of three per cent., 
based upon our foreign-born population 
elements as shown in the census of roro. 
This law, which went into effect in 1921, 
has been extended to June 30, 1924. The 
Congress committee to which we have 
referred has advised a reduction from three 
to two per cent., to be based upon the 
census figures of 1890 rather than those of 
toro. This change would be relatively 
favorable to immigration from Northern 
and Western Europe. The new Congress 
will have to deal with this question next 
winter. Basing quotas upon the census, 
as in the present law, is a purely arbitrary 
arrangement. There was fear lest after the 
war we should be flooded with people trying 
to get away from Central and Eastern Eu- 
rope. That emergency seems to have passed. 
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Dent In the fiscal year ending June 
Statistics 30, 1922, arriving immigrants 
numbered slightly more than 
300,000. In each of the years 1913 and 


1914, the arrivals were, in round figures, 
1,200,000. About as. many people came 
here in those two years as in the eight years 
that have followed; but this ignores the 
departure of aliens, which during several 
. years has practically offset the arrivals. 
This was true in 1915, in 1918, and 1919. 
In 1921, the arrivals were 805,000 and the 
departures only about 250,000, the net 
gain being more than 550,000. In 1922 
the net gain was only 87,000. Last year the 
United Kingdom, with an aggregate quota 
of 77,342, sent over here a total of about 
63,000 English, Scotch, and Irish, while 
about 14,000 natives of the British Isles 
left our shores. The net gain, therefore, 
was less than 50,000, or not quite two-thirds 
of the British quota. The Scandinavian 
countries also came short of sending as 
many as they might, while Italy met her 
full quota of 42,c00. Germany sent less 
than half of her quota. The total number 
of immigrants from Europe last year fell 
almost 50,000 short of the aggregate of 
permissible quotas. It cannot be said, 
therefore, that we are in immediate danger 
of being inundated by fresh floods of aliens 
from Russia and elsewhere. 
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From the When economic conditions are 
ree readjusted in Central and 
Eastern Europe, there will 


probably be sufficient opportunity at home 
for existing populations, and no special 
encouragement should be extended that 
would bring many of them to this country. 
During recent months the number of Brit- 
ish immigrants has been increasing, and 
this is a tendency that ought to be strongly 
supported. The English population now 
increases by natural growth more rapidly 
than do the opportunities for employment 
at home. Factory workers and artisans 
from the British population centers are not 
well adapted to pioneer farming in Canada 
or Australia. They are, however, well 
fitted for employment in our American 
centers of textile, chemical, and metal- 
working industries. We do not need Euro- 
pean farmers in the United States and 
Canada at the present time, because we are 
already suffering from agricultural over- 
production, with corresponding low prices. 
Both Canada and the United States need 
workers on railroads and in shops and 
factories and in the building trades, rather 
than on farms. We have converted into 


American citizens many millions of people 
who when arriving here from Europe have 
been unable to speak a word of English. 
But there are reasons of various sorts why 





se 
A RECENT DEMONSTRATION OF UNEMPLOYED MEN IN LONDON 
(Many of these, who are workers at various trades, could undoubtedly find permanent positions in the United States) 





A GLIMPSE OF THE GREAT FLEET OF STEEL VESSELS OF THE UNITED STATES MERCHANT L 
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MARINE LYING IDLE IN THE JAMES RIVER, VIRGINIA 


we should now seek a large immigration 
from Great Britain. 


We Should 
Welcome Brit- 
ish Unemployed 


We do not apply our quota 
law to Canada, and we might 
very properly repeal it as re- 
gards bona fide immigrants from English- 
speaking countries. In view of the fact that 
English is our official language, and that our 
laws and institutions are similar to those 
prevailing in Great Britain, it would not be 
regarded anywhere as unfriendly discrimi- 
nation if we should provide the same excep- 
tions in the immigration laws in favor of the 
English, Scotch and Irish that we now con- 
cede to Canadians. This is not a question of 
diverting any British colonists who might 
otherwise go to British dominions. It is 
rather the extending of additional opportu- 
nities. England has a surplus of skilled 
_ workers in certain trades, and for many of 
these it might be much more advantageous 
to come to the United States than to go 
anywhere else. 


The failure of Congress to pass 
the Ship Subsidy bill that was 
earnestly recommended by 
President Harding may not prove in the 
long run to have been a misfortune. We 
can afford to take another year for studying 
our merchant marine policy, along with im- 
migration, and other related topics. One 
of the most gigantic of our undertakings in 
the years:1917 and 1918 was the building of 
ships. Money by the hundreds of millions 
was spent in extending old shipyards and 
creating scores of new ones, with the result 
of turning out something like 1500 ocean- 
going- vessels, nearly all of them slow 
freighters | of medium size. By seizure of 
certain German vessels and by a certain 
amount of passenger-ship construction, we 
were able under Government auspices to 


Our Idle 
Shipping 


their fleets in operation. But even ‘tok 


start several new lines carrying passengers — i 


and freight to foreign ports regularly, under 


the American flag. The great reaction in 


foreign commerce has resulted in the tem- 


porary idleness not only of most of our — 


newly built American ships, but also in 
much of the ocean tonnage of other mari- 
time countries. Our Government operation 
of ships in use, and our maintenance of hun- 
dreds of vessels not in use, have resulted 
during the past two years in an annual loss 
to the United States Treasury of about 
fifty million dollars. 


There are certain experts and — 
critics who say that this has 
been due in large part to a 
thoroughly bad system of administration. 
But it is chiefly due to general trade condi- 
tions. It seems to be true that there has 


How to Main- 
tain an Ameri- 
can Marine 


been no desire on the part of powerful in- — 
terests owning and operating steamship 


lines under various flags, American as well 





as European and Japanese, to have Uncle . 





Sam’s career as the largest individual owner 
of merchant shipping headed towards con- 
spicuous success. Perhaps it is true th t 
most of these vessels built in war time : are 
not adapted, by reason of small size and- 
inferior -speed,<to successful competit jon 
under existing conditions. 
the subsidy bill, worked out by Chair rr 
Lasker of the Shipping Board and advo 
by President Harding, was to se) 
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subsidies, the Government is ready ` ‘to. sell 
off its worst ships at prices amountit gi 


hardly more than one year’s interest on 
their original cost; while its standard 


steel ships are for sale at perhaps 25 or 


. j 
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30 per cent. of the Government’s actual 
Investment in them. 


Trade The ship owner who can buy 
so lian a serviceable vessel at a nomi- 


nal price on condition that he 
put it into service for a few years is already 
receiving what amounts to a substantial 
subsidy, inasmuch as the current cost of a 
shipping service must reckon annual interest 
upon the investment in bottoms. Mani- 
festly, if there is no ocean freight to be 
carried in a given season, there must be 
many idle ships; especially if the world’s 
tonnage is already larger than would be 
“needed in times of expanded traffic. The 

future trade of the United States is to be 
principally domestic rather than trans- 
oceanic, even as in times past. But our 
total commerce has developed immensely 
since the opening of the new century; and 
if our future business on salt water were to 
amount to five per cent. of the total, as 
against ninety-five per cent. of domestic 
commerce, we should require the services 
of an enormous mercantile fleet. 


Needof | Sharp as was the decline in 
Further our foreign trade last year, it 
Inquiry 4 


; was fifty per cent. larger than 
in the years immediately preceding the 
Great War. From this time forth it is 
probably destined to achieve a steady 
growth. Possibly President Harding was 
mistaken in believing that there was much 
to be gained by the immediate enactment 
of subsidy legislation. No one doubts for 
a moment his sincere belief that the pending 
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bill furnished our best way out of a difficult 
situation. But events may show advan- 
tages in another year’s delay before arriving 
ata decision. The defeat of the subsidy bill 
in the Senate was due to the unyielding 
opposition of the minority, who asserted 
that if the new Congress were consulted it 
would be found hostile to the measure. 
Filibusters are never admirable; but this 
last one was not quite so inexcusable as 
some other filibusters have been. The 
shipping question has sô many angles that 
the country can better afford to meet 
deficits in cost of operation for another year 
or two, than to adopt an ill-matured policy 
which might not work out according to 
the predictions of its proposers. Members 
of the new Congress, which is not to be in 
session until next December, would do well 
to study this question of the merchant marine 
on its merits, without undue prejudice 
either for or against a subsidy policy. 


The Proposed As we have often reminded 
i anita our readers, a new Congress 
does not assemble until De- 

cember of the year after its election, unless 
the President chooses to call it to meet in 
extra session sometime in the interval 
between the fourth of March and the first 
Monday in December. Since Mr. Harding 
will not this year call an extra session unless 
some unforeseen emergency should arise, 
the flags will not be flying over the Senate 
and House wings of the Capitol Building 
for a period of about nine months. Com- 
menting in our last number upon proposed 
amendments of the Constitution, we re- 
ferred to the Norris resolution 
which proposes to change the date 
of regular sessions to the first Mon- 
day in January following the elec- 
tion. A new Congress would thus 
assemble for its first regular an- 
nual, session two months after it 
had been chosen. The Norris 
amendment also provides that the 
terms of the President and Vice- 
President shall begin on the third 
Monday in January, instead of 
the fourth of March. This would 
shorten the period between the 
election and inauguration by about - 
six weeks. The Senate on 
February 13 adopted Senator 
Norsis’ resolution proposing such 
changes by a vote of 63 to 6. 
Congress adjourned, however, be- 
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fore the House had voted upon the pro- 
posal. The changes might take effect in 1929. 


We are not aware of any rea- 
sons why the House should be 
more reluctant than the Sen- 
ate to provide this remedy for a condition 
that is so often fraught with inconvenience. 
We shall elect a President and a new Con- 
gress and thirty-two Senators in November 
of next year. This will be only eleven 
months after the Sixty-eighth Congress has 
begun actual work. If the Democrats 
should be successful next year, we would 
have a Republican President associated with 
a hold-over Congress until the fourth of 
March, 1925, while the Democratic Presi- 
dent-elect and his Congressional supporters 
would be waiting around, with the country 
annoyed and impatient. If, on the other 
hand, the proposed changes had gone into 
effect, the retiring Congress, having met at 
the beginning of January, would have fin- 
ished its last session soon enough to allow 
Congressmen to go home for the elections. 
The new Congress would have met at the 
beginning of January, with ample time to 
conduct the formality of canvassing the 
votes of the Electoral College before the 
date of the President’s inauguration two 
weeks later. Most of the State legislatures 
meet early in January, following the No- 
vember elections, and the Norris amend- 
ment merely proposes a similar arrange- 
ment for Congress. It.is obvious that if 
Congress met regularly on the first Monday 
of January in each year it could ordinarily 
finish its work by July first, and there would 
seldom be occasion for the calling of an 
extra session. 


Obvious 
Advantages 


The Four The recent Congress, besides 
Terms of the its two regular sessions, was 
Last Congress 


convenedin two extra ones. 
In the long period of 134 years since the 
first Congress assembled in 1780, this 
Sixty-seventh is the only one that ever sat 
through four distinct sessions. A good 
many Congresses, of course, have had one 
extra session. It may be convenient to be 
reminded that Mr. Harding, who took office 
March 4, 1921, called the Sixty-seventh 
Congress into special session beginning 
April rı. This lasted about seven months 
and half, adjourning November 23. Less 
than two weeks later the first regular session 
began on December 5, and if did not ad- 
journ until September 22, 1922. In both 
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HON. FREDERICK H. GILLETT, SPEAKER OF 
THE LAST TWO CONGRESSES 


(Mr. Gillett, of Springfield, Mass., has served in Con- 

gress continuously for twenty years past, and is reelected 

to the Sixty-eighth House. Although in his seventy- 

second year, he is a man of physical and mental vigor and 

at the height of his capacity for public usefulness. He 
will probably be Speaker of the new Congress) 


years, it should be said, there had been a 
summer recess of several weeks without 
technical adjournment. To gain more time 
for discussion of the ship subsidy bill, Mr. 
Harding convened Congress for another 
extra session on November 20 last. This 
was of brief duration, because the regular 
term began on December 4, lasting until 
the expiration of the Congress on March 4. 


Some Pro- Although the four sessions of 
tracted Sessions this last Congress aggregated 
of the Pas ENIA : 

some 620 days, it is a mis- 
take to say that it broke all records in this 
regard. The Sixty-third, which was the 
first of President Wilson’s Congresses, and 
which passed the Underwood Tariff, h 
three sessions of 239, 328, and 87 days, 
respectively, totalling 654 days. The next 
Congress (the Sixty-fourth) had only two 
sessions; but the Sixty-fifth, which coin- 
cided with the first half of Mr. Wilson’s 
second term and covered the time of our 
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HON. FRANK W. MONDELL, OF WYOMING 


(Mr. Mondell, who was Leader of the last Congress and 

who had served for more than a quarter of a century as 

a Representative at large from Wyoming, lost his seat 

to a Democrat in the.November election and has been 

appointed to succeed Mr. Eugene Meyer, Jr., as head of 
the War Finance Corporation) 


participation in the Great War, had three 
sessions, aggregating 634 days. The second 
of these sessions lasted from December 3, 
1917, to November 21, 1918 (354 days), 
and this was probably the longest session 
in the history of the country. The Fortieth 
Congress, sitting in Reconstruction times 
(with Andrew Johnson as President) and 
expiring in March, 1869, was in session 
through a total of 706 days; and this we 
believe was a record that has not been 
equalled. It had one session of 345 days, 
another of 274, and it ended with the regular 
short session of 87 days. That was a 
stormy Congress, with Schuyler Colfax as 
Speaker and Ben Wade of Ohio as president 
pro tempore of the Senate. President Wash- 
ington’s first Congress began promptly on 
March 4, 1789, and sat until September 29, 
a period of 210 days. In the following 
year it was at work for 221 days, and its 
regular final session (88 days) gives it a 
total of 519, which has been surpassed’ by 
only a few of the succeeding Congresses. 
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President Lincoln’s first Congress, also sit- 
ting through three terms, managed to 
accomplish its work in a total of 356 days. 
His second Congress was in session only 
299 days altogether; and these two Con- 
gresses, practically covering the four years 
of the Civil War, were in session for a total 
of 655 days, as against 1288 days for the 
first and third Wilson Congresses. 


The Retirement Some of the most experienced 
ro, and influential men in the last 
eteran : e 

Congress will not be seen in 

their accustomed places next December. 
Hon. Joseph G. Cannon of Illinois, famil- 
iarly known as “Uncle Joe,” has retired 
from office voluntarily. Mr. Cannon was 
born May 7, 1836, and will therefore enter 
soon upon his eighty-eighth year. He was 
a prosecuting attorney in Illinois when 
Lincoln was inaugurated in 1861. He was 
first elected to Congress in 1872, and has 
served continuously in the House of 
Representatives for fifty years except for 
two terms (one thirty years ago, and the 
other about ten years ago) when the 
Democrats carried his district. This record 
of long service is unequalled in our history. 
Mr. Cannon was born in North Carolina 
of a Quaker family, and in early boyhood 
went first to Indiana and then to Illinois, 
a migration suggesting that of Lincoln. He 
was Speaker of the House for four successive 
Congresses, beginning with the Fifty-eighth. 


Others One of Mr. Cannon’s col- 
Who Will leagues from Ilinois, Hon. 
Be Absent : 


James R. Mann, who was first 
elected in 1896, and had served continu- 
ously for twenty-six 
years, died last No- 
vember. He was one 
of the most distin- 
guished members of 
the Sixty-seventh 
Congress. The Re- 
publican Floor 
Leader of this recent 
Congress was Hon. 
Frank W. Mondell 
of Wyoming, who 
had served in Con- 
gress about twenty- 
eight years. Mr. Mon- 
dell’s district was 
carried by a Dem- 
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main in Washington, having been named 
to succeed Mr. Meyer as head of the War 
Finance Corporation. Other experienced 
and useful Congressmen who failed of re- 
election will in due time be found holding 
appointive offices. In Washington, it is 
the fashion to allude to these men as “‘lame 
ducks,” but the term is used in a spirit of 
humor rather than of disrespect. It has 
been shown in many cases that the knowl- 
edge of public affairs gained in Congress 
has made these men much better fitted for 
appointive places than the average aspirant 
who has not had like opportunity of training 
for government work. 


Harry S. New Thus Senator New, of Indiana, 
st the whose seat will be occupied by 
abinet > 
a Democratic successor, enters 
the Cabinet as Postmaster-General, and 
his legislative experience will not have dis- 
qualified him for his new duties. Mr. 
New’s long connection with a leading Indi- 
anapolis newspaper had given him excep- 
tional familiarity with the postal service. 
The Secretary of the Interior, Hon. Albert 
B. Fall, of New Mexico, had retired from 
the Cabinet, and Dr. Hubert Work, the 
Postmaster-General, was transferred to the 
Interior Department, thus creating the 
vacancy that has been filled by the appoint- 
ment of Senator New. Mer. Fall is a man of 
knowledge and ability, but it did not seem 
as if his cup of happiness was quite full in 
a Cabinet place; nor did the marvelous 
opportunities for national service that filled 
Secretary Lane with such ardor and enthu- 
siasm in the Department of the Interior 
have a similar uplifting effect upon the 
spirits of Mr. Fall. It is to be hoped that 
he may come back to the Senate from New 
Mexico, or that the country may in some 
other way have the benefit of his trained 
talents, and his views on Mexican policy. 


Politics and When Dr. Work left the Post 
act ee Office Department, he uttered 

i some pointed protests against 

the continuing tendency to regard the postal 
service as a hunting preserve for political 
spoilsmen. With his long experience in 
party politics and Indiana journalism, Mr. 
New is as well aware of this tendency as 
any other man in the country. As a loyal 
and admiring friend of President Harding, 
Mr. New naturally favors a „second term 
for his chief. But he also knows well 
enough that Mr. Harding can afiord to 
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HON. HARRY S. NEW, OF INDIANA, WHO BE- 
COMES POSTMASTER-GENERAL 


appeal to the country solely on the record 
that his Administration is making; and 
that “hand-picked” delegations to the 
next convention, rounded up by Post 
Office inspectors, would do much .more 
harm than good. The next Republican 
convention will be controlled by delegates 
from genuine Republican States who will be 
chosen in presidential primaries. If one 
may judge from present political signs, Mr. 
Harding will be renominated by acclama- 
tion. Newspaper publishers like Mr. Hard- 
ing and Mr. New almost invariably acquire 
in the course of their business experience a 
decided preference for postal efficiency, as 
against post-office politics. 


Judge Towner 


or 
Porto Rico 


One of the ablest and most 
highly esteemed members of 
the Sixty-seventh Congress 
was the Hon. Horace M. Towner, of Iowa. 
His absence from the next Congress will not 
be due to the loss of his district, for he was 
reélected last November for a seventh con- 
secutive term. Before entering Congress a 
dozen years ago he had served on the Bench 
in Iowa for twenty years. He leaves his 
influential post at Washington because he 
has accepted as a public duty an appoint- 
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ment to go to Porto Rico as Governor. As 
Chairman of the Committee on Insular 
Affairs, Judge Towner has been recognized 
by everyone in Congress as our foremost 
authority in the United States upon public 
matters of all kinds relating to our interests 
in the West Indies and in the Islands of the 
Pacific. Mr. Towner has long felt a special 
concern for Porto Rico, which he has 
visited on different occasions; and the 
Porto Rican leaders, regardless of party, 
have admired and respected Judge Towner, 
and have appreciated his discriminating 
knowledge and his 
genuine good-will. 
As we go to press, 
we have been re- 
ceiving in this office 
letters and news- 
papers from Porto 
Rico showing that 
the appointment has 
been hailed with joy 
and enthusiasm. 


A Position The rela- 

cd porai tionship 

mporance bet ween 
Porto Rico and the 
continental United 
States can be made 
of such mutual ad- 
vantage that no 
question could ever 
be seriously raised 
as to its perma- 
nence. There is a 
certain felicity in 
the acceptance of 
this post by Judge 
Towner as we are 
rounding out a 
quarter century since our war with Spain. 
We shall in the near future publish an article 
from an experienced student of Porto 
Rican affairs on the progress of the island 
since our intervention in 1898. The inter- 
ests involved are so important that no 
man Should ever be sent. as Governor who 
has not attained distinction here at home, 
and who would not be regarded in Porto 
Rico as possessing qualifications of a high 
order. The island has exceptionally able 
judges and brilliant lawyers; and from them 
Judge Towner will undoubtedly receive 
a warm welcome. As a member of. the 
Education Committee of the House, Mr. 
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Towner has been identified with several 
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measures of great importance relating to © 
the nation-wide improvement of schools, 
and to social progress in general. His 
interest in such questions will now benefit 
Porto Rico. His weighty influence at Wash- 
ington, furthermore, will aid the island when 
Insular affairs are under consideration. 


The One of the last acts of the 
Pema Senate was the adoption of 
a resolution providing for a 
thorough investigation of the Veterans 
Bureau during the interval between ses- 
sions. This inquiry 
follows a resolution 
presented by a 
special Senate com- 
mittee that had been 
dealing with soldiers’ 
hospitalization, and 
that had found de- 
plorable conditions 
in the work of a 
bureau that spends 
more than any other 
department or 
agency of the Gov- 
ernment. An inde- 
pendent citizens’ 
committee has also 
reported that the 
bureau is chaotic, 
and that forty per 
cent. of the em- 
ployees could be dis- 
missed if the service 
were run on a bus- 
iness basis. It is to 
be hoped that the 
Senate investigation 
will be thorough and 
unsparing. Invalid 
service men and soldiers’ dependents should 
be getting something worth while from an 
annual expenditure that reaches about 
$500,000,000. ‘The country does not grudge 
the expenditure, but it has a right to resent 
the waste and extravagance that divert 
an undue part of the appropriation from 
the service of its intended beneficiaries. 


Gen. F. T. President Harding has made a 
H a e good beginning in the way of re- 


form by appointing Brigadier 
General Frank T. Hines as the new Director 
of the Veterans Bureau. General Hines has 
made his way up from the ranks in the 
army, and has proved himself an officer of 
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remarkable executive ability. He was a 
Captain, aged thirty-eight, when we entered 
the Great War. He was made Chief of 
Embarkation, and directed the shipment 
of more than two million soldiers across the 
Atlantic. After the war the Government 
placed General Hines in charge of all the 
transportation agencies that were then un- 
der direction of the War Department. 
Later on he was induced to become head of 
a steamship company; but now he goes 
back to Government service and he will 
perhaps find that straightening out the 
Veterans Bureau is almost as much of a 
job as was the handling of millions of 
soldiers under military authority. The 
Veterans Bureau unites the work of hos- 
pitals, disability payments, soldiers’ insur- 
ance, and vocational training, under one 
management. Those who report chaos in 
the Veterans Bureau, it would seem, have 
not intended to reflect upon Colonel Forbes, 
the retiring Director, who has had much 
praise for his personal efforts. 


With the hiatus in legislative 
news from Washington, the 
current performances of our 
State law-making bodies are gaining more 
notice, particularly those of the East. It 
would be hard to recall a time when so 
. many matters of general interest were 
pending at Albany as during the present 
season. Questions of taxation and finance 
are of course at the front in all of our States. 
Governor Miller had called a sharp halt 
upon the rapid growth of State expenditure, 
and Governor Smith now finds that too 
severe economies in one administration 
compel increased budgets in the next. A 
recent fire has brought attention to the 
obsolete character of the buildings in use 
for a number of hospitals and asylums, and 
Governor Smith proposes a thoroughgoing 
reconstruction at a cost of $50,000,000. 
The Lockwood Committee, with Mr. Sam- 
uel Untermyer as its Counsel and construc- 
tive genius, has been struggling to give 
permanence to its efforts to break up the 
combines in the building trades, and to 
improve housing conditions at large. The 
inquiries of the committee have led in many 
directions; and reform in fire insurance, 
regulation of speculative exchanges, and 
the control of trusts through a Trade Com- 
mission, are among the subjects which have 
led the Lockwood Committee tò recommend 
a series of bills of more than local interest. 


Questions 


Ai Albany 





GENERAL FRANK T. HINES, DIRECTOR OF THE 
VETERANS BUREAU 


Pe cae The election of Governor 
f PIN, York Smith was hailed with joy by 


the anti-prohibitionists. But 
the wets have begun to discover that the 
drys have no notion of surrendering, or even 
of compromising. The New York legisla- 
ture has sent a joint resolution to Washing- 
ton, with Governor Smith’s signature, 
favoring certain modifications of the Vol- 
stead act; but the promised repeal of New 
York’s enforcement law (the Mullan-Gage 
act) has not been accomplished. While 
smuggling and bootlegging have been 
rampant, the disposition to enforce existing 
laws seems to be gaining strength. There 
is always a.struggle going on at Albany 
between the authority of the State and the 
home rule demands of New York City. At 
present this struggle relates principally to 
the regulation of public utilities. The State 
as a whole is much concerned with the prob- 
lem of water-power development. The 
legislature under Governor Miller’s influ- 
ence passed a measure embodying the prin- 
ciple of private initiative in the utilization 
of the immense potential energy that is now 
going to waste in the waters of New York. 
Governor Smith, on the other hand, advo- 
cates development by the State itself, and 






distribution of power at cost, first to 
cities s and towns, and then to private con- 
sumers. The forestry problem also is 
slowly arousing the attention that it de- 
serves. It is a hopeful sign, furthermore, 
that the State of New York proposes to 
recover from municipalities the authority 
to provide a more uniform system of edu- 
cation for all the children of the State. 


oom Governor Pinchot has been 

bringing to bear upon the 
and Prohibition public interests of Pennsyl- 
vania. those personal attributes of fear- 
lessness and of positive conviction that have 
been tested in a long career. He believes 
that laws ought to be enforced, and he is 
going to diminish bootlegging in Pennsyl- 
vania or know the reason why. He has a 
powerful aid and supporter in Mrs. Pinchot, 
who has long been influential i in public work, 
and who is rallying women’s clubs for law 
enforcement. She has proposed to Presi- 
-dent Harding and also to Governor Pinchot 
the experiment of using women in small 
local districts as prohibition enforcement 
officers. If one were to revert to the history 
_ of prohibition in this country, it would not 
be difficult to show that the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union was by far 
- the most effective of all agencies, not only 
for securing local option and State-wide 
prohibition, but also for seeing that dry 
laws were enforced. Mr. Pinchot is not a 
victim of personal ambition, and he sees 
his present tasks as the one aim and object 
of his existence. There will be so much to 
say about his administration in future 
months that it is enough now to report 
progress and wait for events. 


| Proposals for Apart from Governor Pinchot’s 
: Wiis vous immediate program having to 

do with law enforcement and 
‘various reforms in the government of the 
State is his broad view of conservation 
questions relating to the country as a whole 
and also to particular sections. His au- 
thority in matters of reforestation is that 
of a famous expert, while his study of water 
power has also been of long continuance. 
Last month he sent a letter to Governor 
Smith of New York pointing out the dis- 
advantages of trying to break down the 
federal water power law so as to give to 
each State the exclusive control of power 
developed within its own limits. Mr. 
Pinchot commends the proposal of Governor 
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Smith to put the State behind the effort 
to supply citizens with electric energy at 
cost, and explains his proposal to have 
Pennsylvania’ s resources surveyed with 
similar objects in view. But he proceeds 


_ to show that State lines are purely arbitrary 


when it comes to the use of certain natural 
endowments. Thus the State of New York 
is probably the largest user of Pennsylva- 
nia’s coal, both anthracite and bituminous. 
The time is to come when the coal will to 
a great extent be consumed at or near the 
mines and converted into electric power. 
Governor Pinchot shows that parts of New 
York would naturally derive electric energy 
from Pennsylvania’s coal, thus converted. 


Furthermore, there will come, 
undoubtedly, an immense de- 
velopment of water power 
from future employment of the resources of 
the Delaware River. Power thus gener- 
ated ought to be distributed to parts of 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and New York; 
and informal communications on that 
subject have already been exchanged by 
Governors Pinchot, Silzer, and Smith. 
The example set by a group of Western 
States in agreeing on plans for the develop- 
ment of the Colorado River has stimulated 
similar interstate projects elsewhere. Gov- 
ernor Pinchot points to Muscle Shoals, to 
Columbia River plans in the far Northwest, 
and to further proposed developments along 
the St.. Lawrence. He claims for Western 
Pennsylvania a natural interest in power 
developments in the St. Lawrence region, 
and he points out the advantages for 
all sections of maintaining the national 
laws. 


Future of the 
Delaware and 
St. Lawrence 


Western Following the articles in our 
ec February and March numbers 


upon groups of Governors and 
State activities, we are presenting a third 
article in the present issue, dealing with 
several Southern States and a number 
of Western ones. In the Eastern States, 
and in those of the Middle West, it was 
shown that State problems are being met on 
their own merits, and that the Governors as 
a rule are men of energy and intelligence 
well fitted for local leadership. Similar 
impressions are to be derived from the 
article in our present number. It is grati- 
fying to read of State progress in such com- 
monwealthssas Alabama and Arkansas. 
As for Texas, it is so immense in area and 
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varied in natural character that it is hard 
to comprehend. California, for about three- 
fourths of a century, has had more fascina- 
tion for the world at large than any other 
individual American State. No other has 
been growing so rapidly in the present cen- 
tury. How to make State governments 
promote the welfare of the people, under 
new standards of life that demand some- 
thing better than pioneer conditions, is the 
question that almost every State in the 
Union is trying to answer. 


ait Europe, with all its advertised 
put troubles and its ceaseless ap- 
Prosperity 


peals to American sympathy 
and generosity, possesses a wealth of ma- 
terial development that few portions of the 
United States have as yet even faintly 
approached. Social systems are so different 
that direct comparisons are hard to make. 
The thrifty peasant farmers of France and 
Germany have methods and standards that 
in many respects are unlike those of the 
typical farmers of the United States. Eu- 
rope has not the faintest understanding of 
the fact that millions of Americans since 


the war, particularly those in farming dis- 
tricts, have been facing serious difficulties. 
Europe sees gold reserves piled up in the 
United States, and interprets this as mean- 
ing that all Americans have their pockets 
full of jingling yellow coins. The mere 
fact that Europe’s inflated paper currencies 
automatically send gold reserves to a sound- 
money country like ours, that is compelled 
to export surpluses of cotton, copper, 
wheat, and other materials, proves nothing 
as to average prosperity. Russia also is 
now at the wheat export point; but this 
does not argue a diffusion of comfort among 
the Russian people. Much smaller ex- 
ports relative to commodity imports, with 
higher prices for farm products, would sig- 
nify better times for most people. Massing 
Europe’s gold in this country does not help 
the farmer whose mortgages are being fore- 
closed because his wheat, cattle, milk, and 
cotton have been selling for less than cost 
of production. Advices show that there is 
a genuine though slow recovery in our 
agricultural districts, while textile, steel, and 
other lines of industry are on something like 
a normal basis, with labor fully employed. 


instructive. 


i The uncertainties of European 
pas oe ee peace are the chief obstacle, 
~~ of course, to economic re- 


covery abroad. We had gone to Europe 


with the intention of helping to bring things 
to a definite conclusion that would be useful 
all around. But now we discover that no 
such finality was reached. Unless serious 
efforts are made, however, to complete the 
work that was left unfinished, and to bring 
matters to an accepted conclusion, the 
state of the world is likely to become much 
worse before it can grow better. 


pulsion, and likewise her armies were 


_ disbanded. Great Britain’s position be- 


came secure, and the United States and 


Italy were also able to reduce their armies 


to the peace basis. But there had to remain 


some armed authority, if the terms of the 


Versailles peace were not to be totally dis- 
regarded; and it fell to the lot of France 
to stay on guard. It is a total mistake to 


= regard this situation as one for which 
-France alone was responsible. 


Evidently 
the invasion of the Ruhr by French armies 
is to be regarded as another phase of a Great 
War that has not yet reached a definite end. 


The Ruhr Mr. Simonds, in the present 
a Mere issue of this magazine, pre- 
Beginning : wy eis 
sents an analysis that is highly 
An American business man, 
Mr. Charles R. Hook of Ohio, contributes 
a statement (which will be found imme- 
diately following Mr. Simonds’ article) even 
more emphatically justifying the action 
taken by the French Government. His 
opinions are based upon investigations 
which he has recently made in Germany 
from the standpoint of a steel manufacturer. 
Undoubtedly the French occupation of the 
Ruhr will continue until an international 
settlement is reached that will deal with 
reparations and debts as a whole. And 


this permanent settlement will require full 


participation on the part of the United 
States, and some share also in the guaran- 


teeing of peace. At bottom, it is a question 


of present justice with a view to future har- 
mony. The occupation of the Ruhr can- 


not yet be pronounced either a success or a 


failure; because it has only begun. It was 
inevitable under the conditions that existed. 
It is not likely to end until a thorough- 


‘going adjustment of fundamental issues has 


been agreed upon. British and American 
support of a settlement will be necessary. 
e 


Ger- ` 


-many’s fleet was sacrificed under com- 


sabi a In Washington on February 
"Qu ae _27, an impressive gathering 


of American manufacturers 
of rubber began an international protest 
against the British restrictions on colonial 
rubber production, and a movement to, 
discover, if possible, means of bringing 
American manufacturers to a position, as 
regards crude rubber, less dependent on the 
British Colonial Office. The immediate 
cause of this protest was the action of the’ 
Colonial Office, last November, in providing 
for much heavier export duties. on rubber 
produced in the Malay Peninsula above 
60 per cent. of the production in 1920. 
This 1920 output was the largest on record, 
rising to 344,000 tons for the entire world, 
as against scarcely more than one-third as 
much in 1914 and only 209,000 tons in 1921. 
The price of crude rubber promptly re- 
sponded to this restrictive move, increas- 
ing from about 15 cents a pound to 37 cents. 


Rubber Is to 
Us Like Cotto 
to England 


These prices are very much 
n lower than those of former 

years. As late as 1o11, the 
price of rubber entering the United States 
was $1.06; in 1916 it was 58 cents, and in 
1919, 40 cents, this striking decrease running 
directly counter to almost every other 
known commodity bought and sold during 
that period, and being due to special causes 
that will be noted in a subsequent para- 
graph. Mr. Winston Churchill, who was 
at the head of the British Colonial Office 
when the special export taxes were put into 
effect, has been the chief spokesman in 
favor of the scheme. He points to the 
violent fluctuations in the price of crude 
rubber, and argues that it would be to the 
ultimate advantage of manufacturers every- 
where that the price should be stabilized— 
say, somewhere around 4o cents a pound. 
He also claims that at the recent extremely 
low price (scarcely more than ro per cent. 
of that obtained a few years before the 
war), the great rubber plantations of the 
Straits Settlements—in which British capi- 
talists have invested something like a half 
billion pounds—were losing money and 
going toruin. This last statement is denied 
by American manufacturers, who believe 
that efficiently managed rubber plantations 
can produce at a profit with a price of 15 
cents per pound. However this may be, 
every increase in price of ro cents means 
more thane $50,000,000 a year additional 
cost to American consumers, for the United 


THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD 


States requires 75 per cent. 
of the whole world’s pro- 
duction of rubber and does 
not grow a single pound 
inits own territory. Thus, 
toward this particular raw 
material we are in much 
the same position as Great 
Britain is toward cotton. 


The Curious The demand 
History of — forrubberhas 
Rubber 
grown enor- 
mously in the last two 


decades, chiefly on ac- 
count of the phenomenal 
development of the manu- 
factureof automobile tires. 
The United States in 1914 
imported 131,000,000 
pounds; in 1922, 568,- 
000,000 pounds. About 
half of all this rubber was 
used in making automobile 
tires. Until 1900, the world’s supply of crude 
material was obtained from the wild trees in 
the dense jungles of Brazil and West Africa. 
Individual natives would penetrate these 
fastnesses, tap the trees, and bring out small 
quantities on each trip. In the meantime, 
however, experiments had been undertaken 
in the establishment of rubber plantations. 
It is said that in 1876 an English scientist 
smuggled a consignment of seeds of the 
rubber tree out of Brazil, in violation of 
that country’s law, and began in the Far 
East the experiments which a quarter of a 
century later came to produce such impor- 
tant commercial results. 


© Ewing Galloway 
SCENE IN ONE OF THE NEW RUBBER PLANTATIONS OF THE 
EAST INDIES, FROM WHICH THE AMERICAN SUPPLY IS NOW 
CHIEFLY OBTAINED 


The Wild At the beginning of this cen- 
Fao A tury, only four tons of rubber 


a year were coming on the 
market from the plantations; in 1910, they 
produced 8000 tons; in 1915, 107,000; and 
in 1920, 304,000 tons. With the rapidly 
falling prices brought about by these 
advances in production on the plantations, 
the Brazilian and West African wild 
product fell from 70,000 tons in 1912 to 
23,000 in 1021. The cultivated rubber was 
not only produced at a smaller cost than 
most of the forest gatherings; it was also 
of better quality and sells for 3 cents more 
per pound. By far the largest and most 
successful of these rubber farms are on 
the Malay Peninsula, in Btitish hands, 
these producing about 7o per cent. of the 
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world’s supply. The rest of the rubber 
plantations are chiefly in the Dutch East 
Indies. 


Can Indepen- Just as Great Britain has for 
dent PaT be many years been experiment- 

Hi ing with the culture of cotton 
in Egypt and other countries, so we are now 
bestirring ourselves to find out if there are 
any sources of supplies of rubber which will 
protect our manufacturers from the dangers 
inherent in a situation where the price of this 
absolutely essential material has been con- 
siderably more than doubled through the 
action of the British Colonial Office, leaving 
our market entirely uncertain as to what 
some other British administrators may con- 
sider to be a fair price to be paid by American 
consumers. ‘The first thought in the search 
for land suitable for rubber plantations is 
naturally Mindanao, the southernmost island 
of the Philippines, which lies comparatively 
near to the British and Dutch countries 
now producing most of the world’s rubber 
supply. Mindanao is as large as the State 
of Indiana, but its population is only about 
half a million. It has been found that the 
successful production of rubber requires 
great areas of land, abundant and cheap 
labor, and very large capital investment. 
The sparse population of the Philippine 
Islands, the limitations of Jand ownership 
there, and the general uncertainty as to the 
political future of these islands would 


ot 


$ scarcely encourage capital in the T ea 


amounts necessary to go into such an adven- 
ture. There are some possibilities in Cen- 
tral America and in South America which 
will- undoubtedly be carefully studied. 


The New 


On the very last day of its 
Far ma edits session, Congress answered af- 


firmatively President Har- 
ding’s demand for legislation that would aid 
the farmer by extending to him the kind of 
credit suitable to his needs in marketing 
his crops, and at a cost for the hire of this 
capital that should be less than he has been 
accustomed to. The Agricultural Credits’ 
Act finally adopted at the last moment is a 
combination of the three measures that had 
been under discussion at Washington for 
-= several months. It provides (1) for Govern- 
= ment credit aid to farmers and (2) for or- 
ganizations of private capital under federal 
charter to make loans on live-stock and 
farm products on their way to market. The 
Government’s direct participation will ap- 
pear in the form of Intermediate Credit 
Banks, one for each of the present Federal 
Land Banks. The Government will supply 
each of the Credit Banks with capital not 
exceeding $5,000,000; it will be located in 
the same city with the Land Bank, and will 
be managed by the latter’s officers and 
directors. These Intermediate Credit 
Banks will sell to investors debenture notes, 
secured by farmers’ notes which have been 
discounted by banks and other financial 
institutions. The new Credit Banks will 
carry these farmer notes for terms of from 
six months to three years, and may also lend 
directly to farmers’ codperative associa- 
tions. In its second division, the bill au- 
thorizes the establishment of national farm 
credit corporations with private capital, to 
be under the same supervision as national 
banks. These must have a capital stock of 
$250,000 or more, and may issue collateral 
- trust debentures up to ten times their capi- 
tal and surplus. 


Indications We live in a time of thrilling 
Sian interest, and there is much in 


the news, both domestic and 
foreign, to make it seem worth while to be 
associated with efforts for human better- 
- ment and general progress. Our readers 
should never neglect the “Record of Cur- 
rent Events,” which we present from month 
to month; and we call particular attention 
to the condensed information under the 
s 
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eabhead of “International Relations” on 
page 362 of this number. They will find, 
for instance, that the Port of Memel on the 
Baltic has been finally awarded to Lithu- 
ania and that Poland is confirmed in pos- 
session of Vilna. Real work has been going 
on at The Hague following the Washington 
Conference. Austria and Jugoslavia are 
doing business together most hopefully. 
Uncle Sam has just paid Norway more than 
$12,000,000 under an arbitration award for 
ships taken during the war. A dispute has 
been settled between Austria and Hungary. 
The United States and Canada have signed 
their first direct treaty relating to fisheries 
in the North Pacific. General Crowder has 
taken up his work as our first Ambassador 
to Cuba. Turkey and the Allies have not 
finished their negotiations, but have been 
making progress. The attention of the 
whole world has been attracted to the bril- 
liant results of archeological exploration in 
Egypt, about which we are publishing an 
extensive article this month. 


The We have received statistical 
Pig one information showing that Rus- 


sia’s production of petroleum, 
coal, and pig iron had increased in 1922 to 
IO or 15 per cent. over 1921. Russia has 
now somewhat less than half its normal 
number of cattle and sheep, but the pro- 
duction of wheat and other cereals is now 
much nearer the normal. Textiles for 
clothing are perhaps from a quarter to a 
third of normal quantity. Freight cars 
actually running are nearly 30 per cent. of 
the number in use before the revolution. 
About one-third of the locomotives are in 
operation, and nearly 40,oco miles of rail- 
way, with roadbeds in bad condition, are 
to some extent useful. There is great need 
of implements and utensils of all kinds, and 
it would take the investment of three or 
four billion dollars to be expended during 
several years to come in order to bring 
Russia back to something like normal 
economic conditions ten or twelve years 
hence. The Soviet authorities themselves 
would not pretend that the figures are any 
better than those we have thus briefly indi- 
cated. Lenin and Trotzky are reported as 
in seriously impaired health. All Russians 
are aware that foreign financial assistance 
is necessary and that this cannot be ob- 
tained until the Government makes invest- 
ments safe. *The failure of Communism is 
practically admitted by everyone. 


RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS 


(From February 13 to March 14, 1923) 


PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS 


February 13.—The Senate adopts the Norris 
resolution proposing an amendment to the Consti- 
tution to advance the date of assembling Congress 
to the first Monday in January and the inaugura- 
tion of the President to the third Monday in Jan- 
uary (instead of March 4) following the election 
in November; the vote is 63 to 6. 


February 16.—The Senate passes the British 
Debt Refunding bill by vote of 70 to 13, nine Dem- 
ocrats and `four Republicans voting against the 
settlement. 

The House requests Secretary Mellon and Secre- 
tary Hughes to furnish information about liquor 
importations by foreign diplomats. 

Both houses receive the proposed plan for re- 
organizing the administration of the federal govern- 
ment. 


February 19.—In the Senate a filibuster is begun 
against the Ship Subsidy bill. 

February 22.—The House accepts Senate changes 
in the British Debt Refunding bill, and the measure 
goes to the President. 


February 24.—The Senate receives a message 
from President Harding urging consent to partici- 
ation by the United States in the protocol estab- 
lishing the Permanent Court of International 
Justice at The Hague; he calls attention to Secre- 
tary Hughes’ memorandum suggesting reservations 
to keep us “wholly free from any legal relation to 
the League,” which would not be objectionable to 
other powers. 


February 28.—In the Senate, the filibuster 
against the Ship Subsidy bill is successful, and the 
measure is displaced on the calendar. 


March 1.—In the House, a Rural Credits bill 
combining the main points of three measures is 

assed by vote of 305 to 36; a “rider” extending the 

ar Finance Corporation’s life until January 31, 
1924, is added; 31 Republicans and 5 Democrats 
vote against the bill, which is sent to conference. 

The Senate passes the Filled Milk bill, prohibiting 
extraction of butter fat and addition of peanut or 
other oils in reducing condensed or evaporated milk. 

The Senate committee which investigated the 
charges of Mr. Watson (Dem., Ga.), that American 
soldiers were executed without trial in France 
reports that the charges were unfounded. 

The Senate unanimously adopts the House 
resolution asking the President to urge certain 
governments to limit the production of opiates, 
and restrict the growth of the poppy, within the 
necessities of medicine and science—about r00 tons 
a year instead of 1500 tons. 


March 2.—The Senate passes the Reclassification 
bill equalizing the pay of federal employees, the 
Mississippi Flood Control appropriation of $60,- 
000,000 in the next six years, and the Deficiency bill 
appropriating $156,700,000. 

In the Senate, the following appointments are 
confirmed: Senator Carter Glass, Congressman 
Charles R. Crisp, and Richard Olney, as Democratic 
members of the Foreign Debt Refunding Com- 


mission, which had been composed of Republicans; 
Horace M. Towner, as Governor of Porto Rico; 
D. R. Crissinger, as a member of the Federal Re- 
serve Board; McKenzie Moss, as Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury; Dwight Davis, as Assistant 
Secretary of War; Frank T. Hines, as Director of 
the Veterans Bureau; William Bondy, as District 
Judge; and Frank W. Mondell, as director of the 
War Finance Corporation. 

The Senate Foreign Relations Committee post- 
pones until the December session any action on 
President Harding’s proposal that the Senate ratify 
the protocol establishing the Permanent Court of 
International Justice, thus becoming a member of 
the Court without joining the League of Nations. 


March 3.—The Senate rejects the motion of Mr. 
King (Dem., Utah) to take up the question of com- 
plying with the President’s request to sanction join- 
ing the Permanent Court of International Justice. 

Both branches pass the compromise Agricultural 
Credits bill providing Government agencies for 
handling agricultural loans, and authorizing the 
organization of private agencies under Government 
supervision for making loans on live-stock security 
and on farm commodities on the way to market. 


March 4.—The Senate committee headed by Mr. 
LaFollette (Rep., Wis.) reports on its oil industry 
investigation; it declares that “‘in some respects the 
industry as a whole, as well as the public, are more 
completely at the mercy of the Standard interests 
now than they were when the decree of dissolution 
was entered in*1911,” and predicts that gasoline will 
be $r a gallon before long; the committee recom- 
mends eight measures to put the industry on a 
regulated public basis. 

The Sixty-seventh Congress comes to an end, 
without final action on the President’s Ship Sub- 
sidy legislation and his recommendation that the 
United States should join the Court of International 
Justice at The Hague. 


AMERICAN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


February 13.—Governor Silzer of New Jersey 
nominates a bi-partisan State Highway Commission 
of four members, headed by General Hugh L. Scott 
(Rep.) of Princeton and composed also of Percy 
Hamilton Stewart (Dem.), Walter Kidde (Rep.), 
and Abraham Jelin (Dem.) 


February 14.—The New Hampshire House passes 
a bill to establish a forty-eight hour week for women 
and minors in industry which had been advocated 
by Governor Brown. 


February 15.—Charles R. Forbes resigns as 
Director of the Veterans Bureau at Washington. 


February 16.—E. Mont Reily resigns as Governor 
of Porto Rico. 

At Washington, D. C., 3000 gallons of liquor are 
seized and 4o persons arrested by federal prohi- 
bition agents. 

February 19.—At Saratoga Springs, N. Y., city 
firemen and police seize nine carloads of coal 
consigned to Canada which had been held on a 
siding during local scarcity. 
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Hindu is not a “white person” within the meaning 
_ of the naturalization laws. : i 
= February 20.—The Pennsylvania anthracite coal 
miners’ union publishes a statement that producers 
_ are taking an unjust overcharge of $3.61 per ton in 
extra profit through “monopoly organization.” 

= The New York Assembly (following action in the 
Senate) adopts a resolution urging Congress to per- 
_ mit the sale of light wines and beer; Governor Smith 
says he will sign it and transmit it to Congress. 

_ At Salt Lake City, Utah, three prominent citizens 

are arrested under an anti-cigarette law, for smoking 
in a public place. 

_ February 25.—The Federal Coal Commission 
receives estimates from mine workers that, on the 
_ present annual production of 70,000,000 tons of 

- anthracite, owners are receiving an apparent net 
income of $103,000,000, with a net profit of $1.60 a 
ton; they estimate 28 cents a ton would be a fair 
profit on the basis of capital involved with this 

- annual tonnage. 

February 26.—Governor Alfred E. Smith urges 
= the New York legislature to abolish nearly 100 
State agencies and bureaus in reorganizing the State 
government by legislative action, rather than wait 
for constitutional amendment. 

_ February 27.—Chicago mayoralty primaries re- 
sult in defeat for the Thompson-Lundin-Hearst 
= candidate, Arthur C. Lueder being nominated on the 

Republican ticket by 128,000 votes to 74,560; 
Judge William E. Dever is nominated by the Demo- 
 crats, opea. 
= Harry S. New, retiring Senator from Indiana, 
=- enters President Harding’s cabinet as Postmaster- 
_ General—succeeding Hubert Work, who becomes 
_ Secretary of the Interior in place of Albert B. Fall, 
resigned. 

President Harding sets aside 35,000 square miles 
_of oil lands in northwestern Alaska as a reserve for 
the navy. 

March 1.—Hale Holden, president of the C. B. 
& Q. railroad, submits a plan to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for the consolidation of 
western railroads into four great 30,000-mile sys- 
tems, worth $2,000,000,000 each. 

The Shipping Board reports a loss of $16,000,000 
in the last four months’ operation of its vessels. 


March 2.—The resignation of Ambassador 
Charles B. Warren at Tokio is accepted. 

The President signs the Porter resolution, re- 
questing reduction in the foreign production of 
habit-forming drugs, and the Army bill, appropriat- 
ing $56,580,000 for river and harbor projects. 


= March 3.—Cyrus E. Woods of Pennsylvania is 

~. transferred, as Ambassador, from Madrid to Tokio, 
and Alexander P. Moore of Pittsburgh is nominated 
as Ambassador to Spain. 

Senator Furnifold M. Simmons (Dem., N. C.) is 
nominated for membership on the Debt Com- 
mission, Senator Glass having declined appoint- 
ment. . 
= March 4.—Senator Simmons declines appoint- 
ment to the Debt Funding Commission. 
= March 5.—President and Mrs. Harding leave the 
White House for a vacation in Florida on a house- 

oat. 
= March 7.—The Wisconsin Senate defeats a bill 
_ which had passed the House, providing for the 
abolition of the National Guard in that State. 


_ The United States Supreme Court decides that a 





It is announced that 102,10r federal employees 


have been dispensed with since Mr. Harding’s 
Inauguration. | 

Governor Thomas W. Hardwick of Georgia 
accepts a post as special United States Attorney- 
General to prosecute war frauds. 


March 8.—Secretary Hoover confers with rubber 
manufacturers regarding investigation of prospects 
for growing rubber in the Philippines and elsewhere. 


March 9.—Governor Pinchot of Pennsylvania 
offers to Governor Smith of New York to exchange 
fuel power at mines for water power from Niagara 
in the super-power project, and he asks that New 
York discontinue suit to annul the federal Water 
Power law. 

New Jersey’s highest court declares invalid a law 
providing five-year exemption from taxes on new 
buildings; the law was passed to encourage new 
building. 

March to.—Governor McCray of Indiana an- 
nounces that he will not sign the Soldier Bonus bill 
‘sais by the General Assembly, because of the tax 

urden. 


March 13.—The New York Supreme Court holds 
that the Anti-Saloon League is a political organiza- 
tion subject to the Corrupt Practices act and re- 
quired to file a verified. statement of campaign 
expenditures. 

The New Jersey Senate confirms Governor 
Silzer’s appointments to the reorganized State 
cere Commission headed by General Hugh L. 

cott. 


March 14.—The Pennsylvania Senate passes a 
drastic prohibition enforcement bill, 30 to 15, and 
the bill goes to the House to meet strong opposition. 


FOREIGN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


February 13.—The British Parliament reassem- 
bles, with explanations of foreign policy by Premier 
Law in the House of Commons and Lord Curzon in 
the House of Lords. 

In Russia, it is announced, forty-two persons 
have been sentenced to death and 1262 to prison 
for bribery. 


February 16.—The Italian Senate ratifies the 
Washington treaties signed a year ago and also 
approves the Santa Margherita treaty settling with 
Jugoslavia the problems of the Adriatic. 


February 17.—French indirect taxes for January 
amounted to 1,512,096,000 francs, it is announced, 
and were 189,000,000 more than for the same 
period last year. 


February 18.—Dr. Alvis Rashin, Czechoslovakian 
Minister of Finance, dies from the bullet of an 
assassin fired January 5. 


February 20.—In Austria the deficit is reduced 
from 5,293,000,000,000 crowns to 2,350,000,000,000 
for 1923, and this is covered by the League of 
Nations loan; crowns rise from 75,000 to the dollar 
to 71,450 in a single day. ; 

In the British House of Commons the Lambert 
amendment to the address in reply to the speech 
from the throne is defeated by vote of 273 to 167; 


_ it would have curtailed British activities in Meso- 


potamia, where £150,000,000 have been spent since 
the armistice. 

The French Senate adopts the 13,000,000,000 
franc ten-year “bond issue already passed by the 
Chamber. bs tat 





a eine majority a motion for lack of confidence in 
Premier are after the Peers had unanimously 


called on Government to “consolidate its 
diplomatic policy 


' February 22.—Gaston Doumergue, a former 
French premier, is elected president of the French 
Senate, succeeding M. Leon Bourgeois, resigned. 


= February 27.—The Ulster parliament for the 
north of Ireland is opened at Belfast by the Duke 
of Abercorn, the new Governor; the Dublin Free 

State authorities arrange to divide the customs and 
excise revenues for all Ireland with the North. 


February 28.—Irish Free State troops capture 
aR Rutledge, “ Minister for Home Affairs” in 
-~ De Valera’s so-called cabinet. 


March 2.—Premier Mussolini of Italy causes the 
arrest of Menotti Serrati, editor of Avanti, the radi- 
cal socialist newspaper. 

At Tokio, the lower house of the Japanese Diet 
defeats the Universal Suffrage bill after Premier 
Kato announces that the Government is considering 
extension of the franchise. 

The Norwegian Cabinet resigns over rejection 
by the Storthing (119 votes to 22) of its proposed 
commercial treaty with Portugal. 


March 3.—The English Under-Secretary for 
Home Affairs, Hon. George F. Stanley, is defeated in 
a bye-election by Harcourt Johnstone, an Asquith- 

ian Liberal; Sir Arthur Griffith-Boscawen, Min- 
ister of Health, is defeated by a Labor Candidate, 
J. Chuter Edge; both resign from the Cabinet. 


March 6.—The Belching assembles to hear 
Chancellor Cuno speak on th e Ruhr; he fails to 
arouse enthusiasm for his passive resistance policy 
and says that while invaded Germany will not as- 
sume the initiative in negotiating for a settlement. 

The Turkish National Assembly, at Angora re- 
jects the Lausanne peace treaty as contrary to the 
now famous Turkish National Pact (Constitution); 
but the Government is authorized to continue efforts 
for peace as an independent nation. 


March 7.—Fifteen Bavarian royalist plotters are 
seized in a round-up to prevent accession of Crown 
Prince Rupprecht to power. 

‘Jo Southern Ireland, Catholic dignitaries propose 
that Republicans deposit arms and munitions in 
dumps under direction of their officers; the income- 
tax office in Dublin i is blown up, killing a Free State 
guard; 12 prisoners of the Free State are killed by 
trigger mines while removing a Republican barrien 
in County Kerry. 


March 8.—M. Raiberti, French Minister of 
Marine, introduces the naval program, which 
provides for 175,000 tons of battleships, explaining 
that tonnage will be kept well within this figure. 


March ọ.—In the British House of Commons, 
Lady Astor’s bill prohibiting sale of intoxicating 
` liquor in saloons to persons under eighteen, for 
consumption on the premises, passes second read- 
ing, 338 to 56. 


March 11.—British detectives arrest and deport 
to Dublin over 100 Irish agitators who are opposed 
= to the Free State. 


-= March 12.—Lt. Colonel Amery, First Lord of the 
Admiralty, tells the House of Commons that 
_ British net estimates for the navy, have been re- 
-~ duced from £83,000,000 to £58,000,000; British 
army estimates show a reduction of £100,000,000. 
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6 lower hotise of the, PORN Diet defeats by 


_ Belgians take control of two coal mines; it is 
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March E EER Irish rebel: are executed, 
bringing the total Free State executions to 6 l 

March 14.—Sir Samuel Hoare, Secretary of 
for Air, tells the House of Commons that F 
1260 first line airplanes and Britain only 
increase of £5,000,000 he says would put Br i 
a one-power standard, which would cost £35,000) 
a year, net. 


THE RUHR SITUATION 


February 13.—French blockade of iron anc S 
products is instituted against unoccupied C 


the steel blockade was anticipated and tha 
many has removed all such stocks; the | French 
confiscate Ruhr automobiles: Aiia 
February 16.—A French battalion akka ver the 
German police barracks at Essen following t 
shooting of two soldiers by the “security p Ap 


February 17.—German sabotage takes t 
of sinking two 1ooo-ton barges Detra i the 
of the Rhine-Herne Canal; the French ti 
completely the customs system in the 

Britain agrees to permit the French to use 
Duren-Treves railroad outside Cologne a 
Rhine railroad running through Cologne. | 


February 18.—Gelsenkirchen is forced — 
100,000,000 marks fine for the shooting o 
French officers by German security — 
Gruetzner, president of the district, is 
Diisseldorf and expelled. 


February 21.—A German official com] ila 
reparations estimates total present payments 
600,000,000 gold marks—figuring 5,009 
gcld marks for German state property in seized 
areas, 8,600,000,000 for transferred claims « o f Ge T- 
many against her former allies, and so on, not 
including costs of armies of occupation; 2,300,000,- 
000 is estimated as paid by coal and co z del liveries 
at world market prices. ~a 


February 24.—French soldiers seize at Jengsley 
a consignment of 12,000,800,000 paper mar! l 
Berlin-Cologne express, consigned to R 
branches of the Reichsbank. 

French marines and colonial troops n 
Königswinter and Limburg. A 

French authorities order that, where sabo tage is 
committed by unidentified culprits, Hes pe? muni 
shall be held responsible and fined; a French 
phone wire is cut at Kethwig, the town is fine 
000,000 marks, the Burgomaster is arreste 
the fine collected by house to house canvass. 

March 3.—Mannheim, Karlsruhe, and | D: riy 
stadt are seized by the French, in rep s sal al for 
German blockade of the Rhine-Herne Cz 2 
also to tighten the customs barrier. 


March 4.—President Ebert decrees as aii uk 3 
any act aiding a foreign power in political, econ E 
or military matters, and threatens fine and im 
prisonment to culprits, who will be tried by 
Supreme Court at Leipsic; armed mobs terror ize 
Essen, where the security police have been dis- 
banded by the French. | g 

March 6.—The British zone at Cologne i is cc 
pletely isolated by French occupation forces. — Cf 


March 9.—Dortmund is the scene of a roun 
of disbanded security police by the F anche rho ; 
had previously cleared Essen and Bochum of S i 
menace; 19,000 of these police are in the Ruhr, and k: 
are accused of: espionage and propaganda. h K 
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March 11.—In reprisal for the murder of two 
French officers at Buer, near Düsseldorf, officials 
and prominent citizens are held as hostages and the 
town is fined 100,000,000 marks; near Bochum, 
German automobile trucks attempt to rush the 
blockade, but fail. 


March 12.—Eight Germans are killed at Buer 
and several are wounded at Dortmund in riots with 
French troops; the entire Recklinghausen district is 
ordered in a state of siege; two of the dead at Buer 
were accused of murder. 


- March 13.—Near Essen, two sections of railroad 
track are blown up by dynamite. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


- February 15.—The French Chamber of Deputies 
passes the bill lending Poland 400,000,000 francs, 
under the treaty of 1921, for economic and military 

urposes, mostly equipment to be purchased in 

France; the vote is 515 to 68. . . . The 13,000,- 
000,000 franc loan, of which 8,000,000,000 are for 
reconstruction, is passed, 512 to 71. 


February 16.—The Council of Ambassadors 
awards the city of Memel to Lithuania. 


February 18.—In the region of Orany, the neutral 
zone between Poland and Lithuania, armed bodies 
engage in guerrilla warfare over a boundary which 
has never been definitely fixed. 


February 19.—At The Hague, a conference of 
jurists signs a set of twelve documents drawn to 
cover rules of war under a resolution adopted by 
the Washington Conference; when ratified by the 
six powers represented, the rules will form a treaty. 


February 25.—Austrian Government guaranteed 
sterling treasury bills are offered to British investors 
at 93 per cent., repayable in one year at par, and 
similar but smaller issues are offered in France, 
Holland, Belgium, Sweden, and Switzerland. 

Austria and Jugoslavia sign a protocol abolishing 
sequestrations and lifting restrictions, preparatory 
to negotiations in March for a treaty of commerce. 


February 26.—Poles and Lithuanians, in the 
village of Smolniki, reach an armistice agreement. 
The United States pays to Norway $12,2309,652.47 
under the award of October 13, 1922, of The Hague 
Tribunal of Arbitration for ships requisitioned dur- 
ing the war. 

February 27.—An arbitration court headed by 
Dr. Zimmerman, burgomaster of Rotterdam, 
awards Austria 3,000,000 Swiss francs as reparation 
for damages in recent Western Hungary border 
peasant disturbances: 

March 2.—The new Japanese Ambassador, 
Hanihara, is received by President Harding at 
Washington, D. C. 

The United States and Canada sign their first 
direct convention, for preservation of the hali- 
but fishery in the North Pacific Ocean; Ernest 
Lapointe, Minister of Marine, signs for Canada, 
Secretary of State Hughes for the United States. 

King Castav of Sweden visits Amsterdam and is 
cordially received by Queen Wilhelmina. 

The Right Rev. Fumason Biondi, new Apostolic 
Delegate from the Vatican, arrives in the United 
States. 

March 5.—General Enoch H. Crowder presents 
his credentials to the President of Cuba, Alfredo 
Zayas, as first Ambassador from the United States. 
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March 9.—The Turkish note on the Lausanne 
peace proposals is received by the Allies at Constan- 
tinople, where further discussions may be entered 
upon; the note insists on the same prerogatives for 
Turks in Allied states as for foreigners in Turkey, 
accepts territorial conditions (suggesting that the 
Mosul question be negotiated for solution within 
a year and then arbitrated if not agreed upon), 
desires changes in debt distribution and accepts 
without much change the sanitary and communica- 
tions provisions. 

March 10.—Eliot Wadsworth begins negotiations 

at Paris with Allied financial experts for payment 
of American army of occupation costs; the Allies 
propose that we deduct value of confiscated German 
shipping from total of $250,000,000. 
March 14.—The Conference of Ambassadors 
fixes the Polish-Russian boundary on the 1921 line 
of the treaty of Riga and awards Vilna to the Poles, 
settling the Lithuanian boundary controversy. 


March 14.—Japan déclines to abrogate the treaty 
of 1915 with China, which contains the “twenty-one 
demands.” 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH 


February 15.—An archeological expedition under 
direction of Dr. Sylvanus G. Morley arrives at 
Merida, in Yucatan, Mexico, to survey the Maya 
ruins of Uxmal and Chichenitzaa. 


February 16.—At Luxor, Egypt, in the Valley of 
the Kings’ Tombs, the unrifled tomb of Tutankh- 
amen is opened under the direction of Howard 
Carter, of Lord Carnarvon’s (British) expedition; 
the store of treasures found is unequalled from the 
art and historical standpoints (see page 404). 


February 18.—Fire destroys the fourth floor of 
the Manhattan State Hospital on Ward’s Island, 
New York City, and twenty-two insane patients 
and three attendants perish. 


February 20.—Federal secret service agents 
round up twenty-two counterfeiters in New York 
City, accused of issuing $1,000,000 in bad paper 
money and of forging whiskey and liquor labels. 


February 21.—At Dayton, Ohio, the De Bothe- 
zaat helicopter rises in tests 15 feet, remaining in 
flight 2 min. and 45 sec., rising and descending 
vertically. 


February 26.—It becomes known that John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., has acquired (for $1,000,000) the 
six tapestries called ‘‘The Hunt for the Unicorn,” 
made for and owned by the La Rochefoucauld family 
of France since 1450. 

Dr. J. G. Wolf, of the La Plata Museum, an- 
nounces at Buenos Aires that he has discovered in 
Patagonia a fossilized human skull of the Tertiary 
period, several million years old, and also ruins 
2,000 to 3,000 years old near Lake Cardiel in the 
territory of Santa Cruz; the oldest human skull 
hitherto found is about 500,000 years old. 


February 28.—The Near East Relief reports 
$12,280,325 spent in 1922 to succor 115,000 orphans 
in Turkish regions. 

March 4.—Philadelphia police arrest 700 motor- 
ists in one day for violations of State Vehicle laws. 


March 9.—The packing industry merger of the 
Armour and the Morris companies is completed after 
long discussion; Secretary Wallace, of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, has filed a complaint against 





the merger; the combination represents a capitaliza- 
of $500,000,000, 

March 12.—The South and the Middle West 
suffer from severe storms ranging from rain and 
sleet to blizzards; great damage is done and forty-six 
lives are lost. 


OBITUARY 


February 14.—Rt. Rev. Charles David Williams, 
Bishop of the Episcopal Diocese of Michigan, 
63. . . . Cardinal Bartholomew Bacilieri, Bishop 
of Verona, 81. 


February 15.—Carl Fischer, noted music pub- 
lisher, 73. . . . Gustav Schumann, baker and orig- 
inator of the Bowery bread line in New York, 76. 


February 16.—Harvey .Smith McLeod, Troy, 
N. Y., manufacturer, who developed the system of 
proportional giving, 80. ... William Duthie, 
famous Scottish breeder of short-horn cattle, 83... . 
Judge Richard H. Sansom, of the Tennessee Court 
of Civil Appeals. 


February 18.—Nicholas Biddle, manager of the 
Astor Estate, 43. 


February 19.—Prof. William H. Goodyear, noted 


archeologist of Brooklyn, N. Y., 77. .-. . Charles 
Thaddeus Terry, lawyer and professor of law at 
Columbia University, 54. . . . Dr. James Douglas 


Bruce, professor of English at University of Ten- 
nessee, 61. . . . Katharine Pearson Woods, Balti- 
more author, 70. . . . Frederic Masson, perpetual 
secretary of the French Academy, historian, 76. 
... William Baxter Biddle, former railroad 
president of Chicago, 67. 

February 20.—Rev. George Shipman Payson, 
widely known New York Presbyterian pastor, 78. 
. . : Jeronimo Jiménez, Spanish composer, 68. 

February 21.—Prince Miguel de Braganza, eldest 
son of Portugal’s Pretender to the throne, 44... . 


February 22.—Théophile Delcassé, noted French 
statesman, former Minister of Foreign Affairs, 71. 
. . . Merrill Watson, fireproof building expert, 72. 
.. . Mrs. John A. Logan, of Washington, D. C., 
author, 84. ... Webster Davis, of Kansas City, 
former Assistant Secretary of Interior, 6r. 


February 23.—Frederick W. Kost, landscape 
painter, 61. 

February 24.—Charlemagne Tower, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., former Ambassador to Russia and 
Minister to Austria, author and financier, 74... . 
Robert Stuart MacArthur, D. D., president of the 
Baptist World Alliance, forty years pastor of Cal- 
vary Baptist Church of New York, 81. . . .Edward 
W. Morley, long a professor of chemistry in Ohio 
colleges, 85. 

February 25.—Eugene Wood, humorous author, 
63. . . . Brig.-Gen. Abner Hopkins Merrill, U. S. 
A., retired, 80. D 





February 26.—George Clement Perkins, United 
States Senator from California, 1893-1915, 84. . . . 4 
Major-General William P. Biddle, former Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps, 69. . . . Frederic 
De Belleville, noted romantic actor, 66. a 

February 27.—Henry Alger Gildersleeve, New 
York jurist, 83. . . . F. Horace Teall, dictionar È 
and spelling book editor, 73. .. . Joseph Ralph 
Purto, United States Senator from Kansas, rgoo= 
’06, 70. i 

March 1.—W. Bourke Cockran, Representative _ 
in Congress from New York, famous orator and 
lawyer, 69. ... Ruy Barbosa, noted Brazilian 
statesman, diplomat, and jurist, 74. . . . Francois 
Flameng, French portrait painter, 68. .. . Rod- 
erick J. Mackenzie, Canadian railway magnate. 


March 2.—Thomas P. Kane, Deputy Controller — 
of Currency since 1899, 74. . . . Jesse A. Ide and ar 
James M. Ide, of Troy, N. Y., collar manufacturers, __ 
. . . Prof. Henry Phelps Johnston, Colonial his- _ 
torian, of Middletown, Conn., 81. a 

March 4.—Edward Lauterbach, noted New York __ 
railway lawyer, 78... . Brig.-Gen. George W. 
Burr, U. S. A, 57. i T 

March s5.—Francis Wayland .Ayer, of Philadel- 
phia, a pioneer in the field of advertising service, 75. 

. . . Marsden G. Scott, former head of the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union, 58. er $ 

March 6.—Charles Dyer Norton, banker, former 
Assistant Secretary of Treasury and Secretary to E 
President Taft, 53: ... Sir James J. Shannon, 
R.A., British portrait painter, 61. . . . Dr. Wilhelm — 
Mayer, German Ambassador to Paris, 49. A 

March 7.—Rear-Admiral Franklin C. Prindle, 
U. S. N., retired, 81. ar A 

March 8.—William Ralston Balch, of Boston, 
journalist, 71. . . . Prof. Van der Waals, Amster- __ 
dam physicist and winner of the Nobel Prize for _ 
Physics in 1910. ee 

March 9.—Stephen Farrelly, head of the Ar 
can News Company. z 

_ March 11.—William Wirt Gurley, noted corpi 
tion lawyer of Chicago, 72. ... Dr. Arpad | M 
Gerster, distinguished New York surgeon, 74. 

March 12.—Capt. Karl von Mueller, — us 
commander of the German cruiser Emden in the | 
war, 50. . . . Charlton Miner Lewis, professor of a 
literature at Yale, 57. my w 

March 13.—Dr. James Roscoe Day, chancell 
emeritus of Syracuse University, 77.... ] 
Walker Gill Wylie, distinguished New York gynec 
ogist, 74. . . . Walter Montgomery Jackson, pub- 
lisher, 59. . - - Marie Bates, actress. | 


March 14.—Dr. G. Frank Lydston, surgeon an 
regia 65... . Fred H. Goff, Cleveland, banker, 
5: a 
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FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
TOPICS IN CARTOONS 
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THE GREAT GAME OF SEARCH THEIR POCKETS 


From the News & Mercury (Birmingham, England) 
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FRENCH CONTROL OF GERMAN MINES 


On the chimneys sit a crew 


THE GERMAN MINER'S “NO!” IS MORE POTENT 


But they know not what to do. THAN FRENCH WEAPONS 
From Wahre Jakob (Stuttgart, Germany) 


From Simplicissimus (Munich, Germany) 
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COAL MINING IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


From De Notenkraker (Amsterdam, Holland) 


FRANCE TIGHTENS THE CUSTOMS LINE 
From The Journal (Paris, France) 

[The German workman's features are those of Stinnes, the 

industrial magnate The cartoon implies that Germany will 


forced to yield, now that France has shut off the Aow of materi 
THE FRENCH APPETITE from the occupied Ruhr region to unoccupied Germany] 





MUSSOLINI: "Leave him alone; he wants cnly a little." 
JOHN BULL: “ Yes, but his appetite grows with eating." 


From Il 420 (Florence, Italy) 





THE SOCIALIST PREMIER OF SWEDEN, BRANT- THE SEIZURE OF THE RUHR TERRITORY 
ING, IN THE ROLE OF ALEXANDBR THE GREAT Jouy BuLL: “For heaven's sake, give up. We shall all 
ô H 5 :, suner t 
Ea Aada e eaa battered, and the Gordian „POINCARE: “It doesn't matter. Germany must be flattened 
From Sondags Nisse (Stockholm, Sweden) From De Notenkraker (Amsterdam, Holland) 
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“YANKEE BOODLE” 


* Yankee Doodle came to town upon his little pony. 
Stuck a feather in his hat and called it macaroni.” 





From the Express (London, England) 
WILL THE GREAT FATHER IN WASHINGTON 


KEEP THE PIPE OF PEACE LIT? 
“Pull hard, if you don’t want the Peace Pipe to go out!” 
From KAladderadatsch (Berlin, Germany) 


[The pipe stretches across the water to Europe, and the smoke 
spells the word Anleihe or loan. The visit of Mr. J. P. Morgan 
to Germany, some weeks ago, raised hopes there that an Ameri- 

can loan might be negotiated.) 





“UNCLE” BY NAME AND “UNCLE” BY NATURE! 
From the Pall Mall Gazette (London, England) 





THE KING OF GOLD, AND HIS INTEREST IN 
EUROPE’S AFFAIRS 





AMERICA: “Don’t worry me. I don’t want to interfere in 
European affairs. I have had enough of them.” A MILLSTONE INSTEAD OF A LIFE BELT 
From Mucha (Warsaw, Poland) From the Passing Show (London, England) 
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THE BRITISH TAXPAYER IS LEFT WITH THE 
BABY TO HOLD, AS USUAL 


(We have undertaken to pay our debt to America, a large 
portion of it incurred on behalf of our Allies. The frenzied rush 
which our Allies are making to pay their share of that debt must 
“touch” us all deeply) 


From the Bulletin (Glasgow, Scotland) 


ON THÉ SURFACE — 
IT DOES LOOK = 
AS THOUGH WE'RE 
SLACKING A BIT . 
IN OUR DUTIES 


TOWARD EURSPE— F E 





A PUZZLING PROBLEM 
From the Tribune (Chicago, Ill). 
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“THE UNITED STATES NEVER LOST A WAR, — 


NOR WON A CONFERENCE!” 


From the Bee (Sacramento, Cal.) 


HE possibility of American participa- 
tion in the peaceful adjustment of in- 
ternational controversies came to the fore- 
front again when President Harding recom- 
mended to the Senate, on February 24, 
that the United States should join with 


SOMETIMES IT’S NOT EASY TO BE A 
CREDITOR 


From the Plain Dealer (Cleveland, Ohio) . 
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NO WONDER THE OLD GENTLEMAN DOES 
NOT KNOW WHERE HE STANDS Lab cou Ne ee 
From the Union (Springfield, Mass.) iy snl + Sree, DO; 


those powers which have estab- 
lished the Permanent Court of In- 
national Justice at The Hague. 
This court was provided for in the 
covenant of the League of Na- 
tions, which the Republican Senate 
refused to ratify—without reserva- 
tions—during Mr. Wilson’s presi- 
dency. Mr. Harding’s recommen- |i 
dation was not acted upon by the H/M 
Senate in the week which remained /// e : 
before the expiration of the Sixty- 1 | Wi pat ae 

seventh Congress; for a filibuster Di 
FROM THE NOISE YOU’D THINK UNCLE SAM WAS A 


WEAKLING INSTEAD OF THE STRONGEST NATION 


a From the Oregonian (Portland, Ore.) 
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FILED AWAY FOR FUTURE USE PLANTING FOR THE FUTURE 


From the Evening World (New York) From the Times (New York) 
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CARRYING OUT THE PRESIDENT’S WISHES BETTER THIS WAY THAN NOT AT ALL! 


From the News-Tribune (Tacoma, Wash.) 
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THE MENACE OF FILIBUSTER RULE IN THE SENATE 
From the News (Chicago, Ill.) 


From the Constitution (Atlanta, Ga.) 


directed against the Administra- 
tion’s Ship Subsidy bill had created 
unusual pressure. The proposal 
will come up again next December. | 








THE RESULT OF EUROPE’S CONFERENCES 
~ From the T ribune (Sioux City, Iowa) e 


LEAVING HIM IN A FIX 
From the News (Dayton, Ohio) 
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WILL RURAL CREDITS REALLY HELP THE 
FARMER?— By Orr in the Tribune (Chicago, IIl.) 
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THE SENATE ANCHOR STILL HOLDS 
l From the Chronicle (San Francisco, Cal.) 
On the last day of the session, Congress 
passed a compromise Agricultural Credit 
act, which will help the farmer to market 
his crops through direct Government aid 
and private loans under federal supervision. 
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PROPERTY Tax 


Soon shut 


AT LAST THE IMPLEMENT HE NEEDED MOST 
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g From the Chronicle (San Francisco, Cal.) 
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“EVERY DAY, IN EVERY 


WAY, I AM GROWING 
BETTER AND BETTER 
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Twinks HELENA, MONY „ INDEDENORNT” 


MR. DAMOCLES HAD ONLY ONE SWORD i 
HANGING OVER HIS HEAD WHAT COOPERATIVE MARKETING WILL DO 


From the Blade (Toledo, Ohio) è From the Kansas Farmer and Mail & Breeze (Topeka, Kansas) 
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THE FRANCO-GERMAN WAR | 


BY FRANK H. SIMONDS ~ 


I. TuE PROGRESS or EVENTS 


HE month which has passed has dis- 

closed remarkably little change on the 
surface of things so far as the major fact, 
the Franco-German struggle in the Ruhr, 
is concerned. The siege has gone forward 
quietly if logically and remorselessly. Ger- 
man resistance has on the whole remained 
passive, despite an increasing number of 
isolated instances of violence. As a conse- 
quence, the French action has also been 
marked by no military demonstration of 
magnitude. 

In this period the French have enlarged 
their zone of occupation, not greatly but in 
such fashion as to consolidate their position. 
They have slowly organized the railway 
systems, and the moment is approaching 
when they will be able to move consider- 
able amounts of coal. I am credibly in- 
formed, moreover, that not less than 16,- 
000,000 tons of coal are now available at 
the pitheads, awaiting transportation. ‘This 
means that there is in sight about four- 
fifths of the supply which the French are 
entitled to draw from Germany under the 
several agreements. 

We are, then, likely to see in the next few 
weeks the beginning of a restoration of the 
flow of coal to France from Germany, 
unless—and the condition is of utmost 
importance—the Germans modify their 
passive resistance and undertake a more 
active campaign of sabotage which will 
have as its objective the physical destruc- 
tion of the means of transportation. A 
little of this has already been attempted, 
and it remains, perhaps, the thing the 
French most fear. 

Accepting the situation as it stands, the 
Germans have lost the first round in this 
new Franco-German War. They have 
been unable by passive resistance to at- 
tract intervention either from America 
or from Great Britain. Their resistance 
has not succeeded in producing any other 
result than interrupting temporarily the 
flow of coal to France, putting on France 
and Belgium the additional costs of occu- 


. = 


pation and thus an added financial strain. 

For the moment they have manifestly 
embarrassed the French by cutting off the 
necessary. coal supply for certain French — 
industries, notably the iron works in Lor- 
raine. But the hour is close at hand when — 
the French will be able to draw the coal — 
from Germany. It has taken time to 
organize the machinery, but the work is 
about done. Thus, unless new circu 
stances arrive, we shall shortly see Fr 
and Belgium getting their coal, while — 
German industries may remain paralyzed- 
by the absence of further supplies nec 
to ration German factories. Ba TF i 

Now, to embarrass the French, the Ger- 
mans have actually brought upon them- 
selves very great and obvious losses. In 
the first place, a considerable number of 
orders for manufactured articles and for 
various raw materials, like coal, have been — 
cancelled. All European countries which ~ 
are customers of Germany, and American 
countries as well, have found that owing to © 
the dislocation of German industry Germany 
has been unable to make deliveries, and — 
they have turned elsewhere for the supply — 
of their needs. . 

Lack of coal has crippled the German 
factories; but the real damage done to 
Germany so far has largely been the de- — 
struction of her foreign trade. She has 
been unable to deliver in foreign markets. 
She has been unable, therefore, to get funds 
to buy her foodstuffs and raw materials, 
save as she has drawn upon credits already 
established abroad or made drafts upon her 
own exiguous gold reserve. 

The result is quite obvious. If you 
consider the problem of the ultimate re- 
construction of German prosperity, then 
this has been postponed greatly by the 
Ruhr War. If Germany required a mora- 
torium of from two to four years before the 
Ruhr occupation, to enable her to get on 
her feet, it is clear that she needs a much 
longer breathing space now; and a pro- 
longation of the fight means an expansion 
of the moratorium time. 

On the other hand, you must see the- 
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k e sar M time. This is true, because it 
_ is axiomatic that as the chance of repara- 
_ tions declines the necessity of security in- 
ieee The more certain becomes the 
uptcy of France and Belgium, the 





Sere determined both will be that Germany 
ho not recover and become a menace to 
them in their weakened state. 
In a word, the situation is rapidly chang- 
ig from an economic to a political problem. 
Assume for a moment that the likelihood 
of py large German reparation payments 
_ has peau vanished—and my judgment is 
t we are approaching the time when it 




















-will ppear absolutely—then, what is 
zle it fo: “1% French and the Belgians? Two 
‘things: First to hold the Ruhr, knowing 
while they hold it Germany can not 
- war, since her machinery is practi- 
cally all there and her coal supply wholly; 
K ediy, to join the Ruhr coal to the French 
iron, thus making a material expansion of 
_ the French and Belgian industry. 
| ue, if Germany surrenders now it may 
e _ possible to withdraw the French and 
Belgian troops from the Ruhr. But the 
control of the area will not be surrendered, 
nd the troops will be ready to maintain 
JA control established by industrial and 
lian Frenchmen and Belgians, provided 
itis challenged. What the French and the 
ielaians are going to demand is some sort 
“of Saar Basin arrangement, with the League 
of Nations appendix left out, an arrange- 
ment under which the mines, the machines, 
and the men of the Ruhr will work, but 
wish the control of their output vested in 
ce and Belgium. 
E This adjustment may be attended by 
political changes, such as the creation of 
_ new states along the Rhine, reminiscent of 
the Confederation of the Rhine of the last 
_ century; ; or the existing political conditions 
_ may be maintained. No one can forecast 
on this score, and much depends upon the 
f latter developments, upon the length and 
-character of the German resistance. But 
the obvious fact is that the Franco-Belgian 
control of the Ruhr is now to be an estab- 
3 lished fact for an indefinite period of time, 
1 that this must be the basis of any set- 
i ment made between Germany and the 
: two occupying powers. 
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Later I mean to revert to this Shaa of 
the situation, but now, for a moment, I 
shall try to discuss the whole Franco- 
German situation as it has developed, be- 
cause it is impossible to view one phase 
without regard to the whole history of the 
struggle. Actually we are, as I see it, in 
the third phase of a conflict which began 
in August, 1914, when Germany declared 
war on France, having already invaded 
Belgian territory. 

The purpose of the German attack upon 
France was to destroy the French nation. 
This purpose had long been advertised by 
German soldiers, scholars, and statesmen. 
The German army was to be thrown sud- 
denly against France, the French army was 
to be crushed by a single blow, and France 
thereafter was to be held to ransom while 
very large areas of France together with 
all of Belgium were to be directly annexed 
to Germany. 

This plan was not realized, owing to the 
defeat at the Marne. It was necessary for 
Germany then to change her methods, while 
pursuing the same objective. Accordingly, 
she set out systematically to wreck the 
whole industrial establishment of France, 
in so far as she had seized it as.a result of 
her violation of Belgian territory in the 
first days of the war. For four years this 
policy of ruthless destruction was pursued, 
with the skill and meticulous industry 
which the Germans possess. Thus, in the 
midsummer of 1918, France had been in- 
dustrially erased, so far as Germany could 
bring about this result. 

But, in July, 1918, the war turned against 
the Germans, and in the following months 
the German army was defeated and Ger- 
many was brought to surrender. She had 
lost the war, in so far as the war was a mil- 
itary affair. She had, moreover, lost it 
absolutely so far as the United States and 
Great Britain were concerned, since she 
was compelled to abandon her pretension 
to close the seas to our ships and was forced 
to surrender her war fleet and her merchant 
marine, which had constituted a double 
challenge to the British. . Finally, in evacu- 
ating Belgium she abandoned the last 
menace to Great Britain. 

But with respect of France and Belgium, 
Germany had, not lost the war in any but 
the military sense, when the terms of the 
Armistice were established. She. was still 





the victor, unless by the treaty of peace 
which was to be made, and by the enforce- 
ment of the terms of that treaty, she was 
obliged to restore the industries which she 
had wrecked. On November 11, 1018, 
although her armies were broken and elim- 
inated, she was physically victorious, so 
far as Belgium and France were concerned, 
since her own industrial establishments 
were intact while those of her victims were 
measurably abolished. 

Now, what was German policy to be? 
It might be an acceptance of the terms of 
the treaty of peace and a prompt and honest 
effort to make the necessary contributions 
to the restoration of what she had de- 
stroyed. In a word, it might be the phys- 
ical surrender of the victory she had 
achieved over France and Belgium, through 
her policy of destruction. Or, it might be 
an effort to preserve that victory by evad- 
ing all payments, in so far as she was able. 

If, however, Germany chose the latter 
policy, she was obviously continuing the 
war. In other words, having in the war 
undertaken to ruin France and Belgium, 
she would now be trying to preserve the 
substantial ruin she had achieved. Her 
calculation would be that before France 
could recover from her wounds, Germany 
would escape from the consequences of 
military defeat and be able to strike again 
at a France now financially crippled by the 
costs of restoration and still handicapped 
by incomplete economic reconstruction. 

You must see, however, once for all, that 
if Germany chose the latter alternative— 
as she in fact did—what she really under- 
took was to continue the war, merely 
changing her methods. She no longer 
used armies, she no longer attempted phys- 
ical destruction, since she was unable to 
do either; but she endeavored, by prevent- 
ing the healing of the wounds she had 
inflicted upon France and Belgium, to keep 
them in such an enfeebled state that they 
would be unable to resist her, when a favor- 
able moment for a fresh attack arrived. 

From Armistice Day to the moment of 
the occupation of the Ruhr, then, Germany 
has waged war, has continued to make war 
upon France and Belgium. She has calcu- 
lated that if France were condemned to 
rebuild her own ruins then she would be 
crippled permanently. She has calculated 
that Great Britain, living solely by her 
exports of manufactures and her imports of 
cheap foods, would be so interested in the 
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restoration of world markets that she would 
oppose any French effort to coerce Ger- 
many which might retard economic recoy- 
ery. She has calculated on a similar Ameri- 
can attitude, reinforced by an American 
idealism founded upon an imperfect appre- 
ciation of the true situation. 

Just as Germany said in 1914, “I will 
attack France through Belgium, and even 
if Great Britain should intervene I shall 
have destroyed the French army before 
that intervention amounts to anything,” so f 
in 1919 Germany said, “I will resist all 
reparation payments which might avert 
French ruin and assist French restoration: 
and British interests will avail to hold ~ 
France off until I shall have recovered and 
shall be able to deal with France myself.” ae 

There you have German strategy, Ger ~ 
many policy, the real German objective. 
She had lost the war with the United States, 
but this carried with it no material disad- 
vantages. She had lost the war with Greatly 
Britain, but there was no conceivable way 
in which she could avoid the defeat and its- 
consequences, because her ships, her war 
fleet, and her colonies had to be surrendered 
without delay. But she had not lost her _ 
war with France and Belgium, and she 
would not lose it until she had made the j 
necessary payments to relieve French and X 
Belgian taxpayers. 

Looking back over the past four years, 
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we see that the German calculations were — 
not foolish, that there was an enormous — 
amount of wisdom in them. It was true ~ 
that the British would make every effort to 3 
save Germany, because of British self- 
interests, legitimate self-interests. After 
all, it was a case of life and death for the 
British, too. We in the United States have, 
on the whole, shown unmistakable hostility y 
to the use of force by the French, and have ~ 
even sought to take the army from French 

hands by a disarmament conference. 

Yet, in the end the German strategy has 
failed for the simple reason that the French 
refused to abandon their power to deal with 
Germany, or to accept any decision which 
left them the vanquished in the World War. 
They have followed the German strategy 
with a full appreciation of its purpose. If 
they have been for the time restrained from 
taking action by a reluctance to break with 
Britain or lose American sympathy, they 
have always retained the purpose to use 
that force, whenever there was a real possi- | 
, bility of German success. 
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E ae Hfr of kér objective, Germany 
Ak fde herself officially bankrupt. She in- 
flated her currency, she turned vast sums 
” into domestic improvements, she permitted 
Et her industrialists to export a vast amount of 
i ~ capital. Finally, in the first days of the 

_ present year a situation arrived where Ger- 
_ many was no longer able to pay. She was 

bankrupt fiscally, although none of her 
ag urces of wealth, none of her means of pro- 

“du ction, was in the slightest degree impaired. 
At this moment she reached the decisive 
E iint. If she could obtain a long mora- 
torium, during which no payment could be 
demanded—and she had made no contribu- 
tion to French reconstruction up to that 
moment, no substantial contribution—then 
her strategy was successful. She had won 
the second phase of the war, she was in 
reality victorious so far as France and Bel- 
3i iun were concerned. They were ruined, 
B, d behind her cover of a moratorium Ger- 

















IRAs Pines stood on January 1, Germany 
had lost the World War from a military 
‘point of view, but she had won it from a 
_ Material standpoint in so far as France and 
i Bel gium were concerned. The question 


we uld accept defeat or resort to force. In 
he latter case, then, the Franco- German 


7 III. France Acts 
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We know now what the French decision 
3 Ta Instead of accepting defeat, instead 
bowing to German strategy, Poincaré 
ollowed the example of Joffre at the First 
farne. At the moment when the German 
y victory seemed beyond dispute, he counter- 
Fe attacked; and that counterattack trans- 
_ formed the whole situation and opened a 
ag form of warfare, just as the Marne 
riposte did. 
i Americans say now, as they did before: 
“What does France expect to get out of her 
invasion of the Ruhr? Does she not see she 
_ is actually reducing her chances of collecting 
Š money from Germany, that she is destroying 
_ Germany not advancing her own claims? ” 
-j lishmen say the same thing with more 
i F Sissin and less of perplexity. 
| But the truth is that when the French 
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went into the Ruhr, they no longer had any _ 
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chance of collecting E by y other 
method. The German campaign of evasion 
had succeeded and was about to be crowned 
with victory through the proclamation of a 
moratorium. When Joffre counterattacked 
at the Marne, the German critics said that 
he was not only mad but wicked, because 
he was prolonging a war after there had 
been a decision. But in the Marne days, 
despite partial defeats, France did not ac- 
cept ultimate defeat; rather she willed to 
live; hence she counterattacked and won. 

It was the same in January. The Ruhr i is 
the counterpart of the Marne. 

As far as reparations are concerned, the 
French may get no greater amount of coal 
than they collected before the Ruhr inva- 
sion, the coal which came to them by 
German deliveries. But as far as the 
Germans are concerned, the Ruhr occupa- 
tion destroys their whole plan of evasion, 
for in order to hold out they must now com- 
mit economic and financial suicide and may 
even invite political partition. French 
factories and fields and homes may not be 
restored by German payments, but Ger- 
many will not be able to make a new war 
upon France and Belgium, staggering undér'’ 
the burden of rebuilding their devastated 
areas without German contribution. 

Think of the Ruhr episode as opening the 
third phase in the World War, so far as 
Germany, Belgium and France are con- 
cerned, and much that is otherwise inex- 
plicable becomes clear. The trouble is 
that in this country there was a very general 
notion that the end of the fighting ushered 
in a time of peace, or at least that the sign- 
ing of the Treaty of Peace at Versailles 
marked this transformation. But in point 
of fact, so far as France and Belgium were 
concerned, this was not the case. With 
respect of both, the German continued the 
war. He had begun by invasion; he con- 
tinued by evasion. He hoped, in the end, 
through moratorium to escape completely. 

But now, when the French are in the 
Ruhr, what settlement is there conceivable? 
Assume—and it is a logical assumption— 
that some time within a few weeks or 
months the Germans will surrender, as they 
must; that they surrender unconditionally, 
as they must, when they discover that 
neither the British nor the Americans aré 
going to intervene. Then what will be the 
basis of the new adjustment? 

Obviously, ‘whatever happens, the Ger- 
mans will still continue their resistance, and 
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the result is the same—the Belgians and 
the French, reasoning from the past, will 
calculate upon this policy. Accordingly the 
French and the Belgians will inevitably 
insist upon preserving those things the con- 
trol of which has produced the present 
German surrender. Further than this, 
apart from the coal, there is now little left 
that Germany can give fora very long time. 

Thus any terms of adjustment will, as I 
have said earlier, leave France and Belgium 
in the Ruhr. Of course if the United States 
and Great Britain should come forward 
with an explicit proposal—in our case coun- 
tersigned by the Senate—that they would 
guarantee German payment and at the same 
time insure France against German attack 
by their own military and naval forces, the 
complete evacuation of the Ruhr might take 
place. But the people in the United States 
and Britain alike are opposed to this form 
of commitment and for the French and the 
Belgians it is the irreducible minimum. 

As I see it, then, in this third phase of the 
Franco-German War, we are unlikely to see 
any immediate solution. In all human 
probability we shall see a German sur- 
render. But the surrender means nothing, 
because mere surrender can not be accom- 
panied by any contributions to rebuild the 
ruins of France and Belgium. After the 
German surrender it will be years before 
there can be any such contribution, even if 
you assume German good faith. Therefore 
France and Belgium must retain German 
property as a guarantee, and that property 
is the Ruhr, the Rhineland and the adjoin- 
ing fractions of Westphalia. 

Again, I say, this may or may not mean 
military occupation. What it will mean is 
control. This fraction, at least, of German 
assets will pass to the hands of the cred- 
itors. These creditors will not attempt to 
run the industries by putting in miners or 
engineers or even supervisors, unless re- 
sistance continues, but what is produced 
will be subject to the will of the French and 
the Belgians. And at any point along the 
road where the Germans resort to evasion, 
there will be a prompt French and Belgian 
return to coercion, to the use of armies. 

If you base your judgment of Franco- 
Belgian action now upon what has hap- 
pened since 1918 alone, obviously you ar- 
_ rive at the conclusion that the two nations 

have wantonly begun a new conflict, that 
they are invading Germany, as Germany 
invaded their territories nearly nine years 
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ago. But this is the same process as holding 
the state guilty of a new crime because it 
pursues a thief, after the crime and after 
sentence has been passed upon the criminal, 
because society insists, not alone upon the 
apprehension and conviction of the criminal, 
but upon reparation in the form of restitu- 
tion. If the thief is able after trial and 
conviction still to secrete the property so 
that he may ultimately enjoy it, then he © 
has succeeded in his violation of the law. 
If, on the other hand, you go back to1g14 
and the succeeding years and see Germany 
engaged in deliberate destruction of North- sa 
ern France and Belgium, with the declared - 
purpose of permanently crippling both 
countries to the profit of Germany, if you 
see that when, at last, Germany was beaten i 
in the field, she endeavored to evade paying 7 
for the ruin she had wrought, thus perpetu- 
ating her success materially, then the 
Franco-Belgian action takes on another 
character. If you realize that if Germany 
does not pay, both France and Belgium are 
ruined, not merely rendered fiscally bank- _ 
rupt but physically crippled with respect 
of Germany, which plans a new attack, then 3 


judgment must take another form. 

It is quite obvious, however, that one con- 
sequence of the German policy of evasion 
may be the ruin of Germany—that if, in- _ 
stead of a moratorium which meant victory, _ 
she gets an occupation, which has already 
led to the disorganization of her industries 
and the possible dislocation of her economic 
and political life, the upshot may be an eyen 
more complete ruin than she conceived for 
the countries she attacked in r914. But 
there remains the obvious question, assum- 
ing all this to happen, whose is the guilt and 
where does the responsibility lie? 

After what Germany did in the World 
War, above all, after what she did in France 
and Belgium, the sole and single chance 
that she should be permitted to escape simi- 
lar destruction was that she should under- 
take in good faith to repair the ruin she had 
wrought. No one pretends that she did this, 
no one argues that she made any reasonable 
effort to do it. What is alleged is that the 
fact that more was asked of her than she 
could do, was an adequate excuse for her 
evasion of all real performance. 

It is the perception of this fundamental 


5 


truth which explains, I believe, why, after 


some hesitations, the majority of Americans 
have come to sympathize with Franco- 


e Belgian action. That is why there has been 
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personal letters by many readers of this 
magazine in recent weeks. 

In England the reaction has been -quite 
» the opposite, but for a very obvious and 
wholly human reason. French action has 
-menaced British industrial life. It has 
carried with it and still carries with it a 
_ grave danger for a country which has taxed 
itself enormously, undertaken to meet 
such obligations as its American Debt, 
already counts a million and a half of un- 
employed, and can only escape from its 
_ difficulties provided peace prevails in the 
-world and the normal course of industry is 
resumed. What France has done in Ger- 
_ many may eventually affect us disadvan- 
‘tageously, but it is bound very quickly to 
_ handicap the British. 
_ “Why, then,” Englishmen ask, “should 
France in her effort to get back her own 
freon Germany, bring ruin to the nation 
_ which fought beside her in the evil days of 
the war?” And the growing demand that 
_ the British Government shall do something 
_ to prevent losses caused by French action 
testifies to the general appreciation in 
sai of the menace for themselves in- 
- herent in French action. 
_ In his turn the Frenchman replies that 
German escape, after evasion, insures 
_ French ruin and he demands: “ Why should 
_ you, our ally of the war, now go over to the 
enemy and seek his restoration at our 
_ expense, leaving him intact and abandoning 
~ us to certain doom?” 
= Now, if you take the trouble to read the 
British and French newspapers, you will 
find that on both sides of the Channel the 
debate is being carried on with furious 
_ acrimony. Our own opinion and comment 
is being colored and formed either through 
sympathy with Britain or with France. 
We call the French “wickedly imperial- 
_ istic” or the British “sordidly selfish,” in 
accordance with our sympathies. 
-= What is too little perceived in America, 
it seems to me, is that it was this divergence 
_ of interest and the inevitable divergence of 
- policies following, which the German cal- 
culated upon when he renewed the war after 
_ the Armistice, adopting a policy of evasion 
_ when his strategy of invasion had been 
=- blocked. Not British selfishness, 
_ French militarism, but German design has 
_ produced the terrible situation in which 
_ we now live. 
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~ IV. SOLUTION 


What is going to happen now? This 
is the question insistently asked from one 
end of the world to the other. No one can 
forecast exactly, of course. No one can 
estimate with any show of accuracy the 
time element. On the other hand it is 
clear that there are several outcomes, one 
of which will ultimately arrive. 

Take the simplest and most obvious, 
namely, that Germany surrenders after a 
resistance more or less prolonged but al- 
ways passive and not extended by any at- 
tempt at intervention from the outside. 
Then the terms of peace will include the 
continued occupation of the Ruhr, in some 
such fashion as I have already sketched— 
occupation by France and Belgium, per- 
haps a civilian occupation, based upon 
troops ready at hand. 

Such an occupation may lead to the co- 
operation of French iron magnates and the 
leaders of German coal industry, a restora- 
tion of thè coöperation which existed be- 
fore the war when the iron of annexed 
Lorraine was still within the frontiers of 
the German Empire. Such an amalgama- 
tion directing its efforts toward the Russian 
field may in time yield great profits, some 
of which may be allocated to reparations. — 

Accompanying this must be a reorganiza- 
tion of German finances, the organization 
of some form of international control for 
the railways and the forests—in sum, Ger- 
many will be placed in the hands of re- 
ceivers who will be bound to work at the 
same time for the restoration of the German 
machine and for the payment of such sums 
as are possible on account of reparations. 
The gigantic experiment of putting a nation 
of sixty millions under control will have to — 
be tried; there is no escape from it. 

Certainly Great Britain, probably Italy, 
as creditors, will be associated with the 
enterprise, but even their participation 
will not lead to Franco-Belgian surrender 
of the Ruhr assets which they have seized 
or the position from which to exercise 
pressure, which they have now occupied. 

Now by contrast Germany may resist 
beyond the point where any reorganization, 
international or otherwise, will be possible. 
She may resist until her own industrial 
and economic edifice is in complete ruin, — 
until her people are assailed by starvation 
and her workmen are left unemployed by 
the million. Then any sort of disorder is 
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possible—riots, forcible resistance to French 
troops, a new revolution or a series of revo- 
lutions. These circumstances would natu- 
rally involve the ruin of Modern Germany, 


but the French would not, as a consequence, 


be forced to evacuate the Ruhr and the 
regions in which their troops preserved 
crder might in time be ready to accept 
some sort of independence from the wrecked 
balance of the German Reich. 

It is axiomatic that the longer Germany 
resists the worse her condition will be at 
the end, because the condition of resistance 
is the sacrifice of all her wealth-producing 
machinery. Sooner or later the whole 
German machine must come to a standstill. 

Germany can take her fate in her hands 
and declare war, although Cuno has re- 
cently disavowed ‘this policy, but what does 
war mean? Whatever fighting there will 
be must begin in the industrial regions of 
Germany, in the Ruhr, in Westphalia. 
There the French have now at least eight 


divisions and the Belgians one, while across 


the Rhine are as many more troops and 
a mass of equipment, heavy artillery and 
tanks, with bombing airplanes—material 


which makes the German army which 


invaded France and Belgium in the opening 
days of the war seem almost medieval by 


comparison. And to meet this force, in- 


‘stantly strengthened by the calling up of 
all the mass of French trained troops, more 
than a million at once, the Germans have 


men, but no adequate material and no- 
means of acquiring it, since Essen is in 


French hands and upper Silesia mainly 
within Polish frontiers. 


Such a war would cost France much, but 


when it was over, even if the French were 
forced behind the Rhine, there would be 
- left nothing but the wreck of German mines 
and factories. Then, indeed, Germany 
would be condemned to every sort of misery 
and disorder which overtakes a country 
when its dense population is without means 
of feeding itself or providing exports to 


barter for food. The fate of Russia would — 


be simple by contrast. 

True the war might complete the ruin 
of France, of Belgium, of Europe, but 
granting that all would be ruined, the 
most immediate and terrible fate would be 
reserved for the Germans, since for them 
the purchase of food abroad is a matter of 
life and death. Yet, not even the threat of 
such a war and the possibility of such a 
ruin would prevent the French and the 


Belgians from maintaining their hold on 

the Ruhr. Only actual war could get 

out and actual war would destroy the Ru 
By contrast with declared war you might 

have increasing disorder leading to guer- 

rilla conflicts. But in the long run this 


- form of resistance would lead to open war 


and have much the same consequences. 
In point of fact it seems to me that, when 
it came to a choice between war and uncon- 
ditional surrender, the German Govern- 
ment would surrender and that any out- 
break of localized resistance of an irregular 
sort would hasten rather than delay this 
surrender. 
V. INTERVENTION! 

Let us now consider the question of 
intervention. Obviously at any moment 
one of two countries may project itself into 
the situation, or these two countries, Great 
Britain and the United States, may devise 
a common policy and intervene together, 
trying for obvious reasons to attract Italy 
with them. i 

But British intervention alone would 
mean something pretty close to war as 
Bonar Law himself rather bluntly explained 
in the House of Commons recently. | It 
would be accepted by the French as a de- 
liberate effort on the part of Great Britain 
to rescue Germany, to save her at French 
expense, and France and Belgium would 


‘moment before it led to open hostilities. 


Now, even if you assume that the ma- 
jority of Englishmen are opposed to the 
French policy—and this is perhaps a safe 
assumption, although there are great many 
exceptions—and if you assume that on the 
whole French action in the Ruhr is inimical 
to British interests, it is still a matter of 
grave conjecture whether the British would 
be willing to go to war against France and 
on behalf of Germany and it is unmistak- 
able that any new war would be much more 
disastrous for British prosperity than is the 
occupation of the Ruhr itself. 

Accordingly it seems to me one may dis- 
miss, as unlikely, intervention by the British 
alone. But if the United States joined the 
British the situation would be changed. 
Assuming that the French might resist the 
British, it is inconceivable that they would 
risk challenging the United States as well. 
Anglo-American intervention might pro- 
duce a new situation, might even bring 


about an evacuation of the Ruhr. 
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But what form would the intervention 
take? France and Germany are at war. 
Intervention merely to bring about the 
evacuation of the Ruhr would be tanta- 
mount to intervention in the war on the 
side of Germany. Now it is quite patent 
that the United States is not in the least 
ready to intervene in the present struggle 
simply to permit Germany to win the last 
phase of the conflict in which we recently 
fought beside France against Germany. 
Therefore, if we intervened, it seems safe 
to conclude that our government would be 
forced to demonstrate to its own public 
that it was intervening as a friend of France. 
But this fact could only be established if 
France were prepared to concede that our 
action was friendly and this concession 
would be forthcoming only as the character 
of our intervention was disclosed by the 
proposals and plans which we presented. 
Moreover, the French have in advance 


_ indicated their mind on this subject. They 


have said, in substance: “Let us fight it out, 
as it stands. Let us alone, unless you are 
prepared to guarantee that we shall get from 
Germany those things we are now fighting 
for, namely security, and the decent effort 
of Germany to pay in the degree that she 
can. Nor do we see how you can consist- 
ently suggest that we reduce German repa- 
rations while you remain determined to 
collect what we owe you without consenting 
to any reduction.” 

Now it is manifest that the government of 
the United States, that Mr. Harding and 
Mr. Hughes, neither have any desire to 
intervene as enemies of France, or as med- 
dlers who would be considered enemies by 
the French people, nor are they in any posi- 
tion to undertake to guarantee French 
security or German performance by force 
of arms. Finally, they have no power to 
propose any cancellation of debts. 

The best Mr. Hughes could do would be 
to propose some method of adjustment by 
conference, some friendly solution, if he 
were asked by the French and the Belgians 
to take such a step. But this presupposes 
that France and Belgium, feeling that they 
were losing their fight, should ask a friendly 
neutral to intervene to bring about peace 
negotiations—a traditional course in case 
of defeat, but an avowal in advance of de- 
feat. Germany, of course, would be glad 
to accede to any such proffer made by us 
on French and Belgian invitation, because 


it would be the proof of German victory. m 
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As for the British, they are waiting and 
watching eagerly for some sign that we will 
intervene. They know that only if we join 
with them can their intervention really 
carry weight. But marching with the Brit- 
ish against the French and on behalf of the 
Germans would hardly be less unpopular in 
America than an independent venture, nor 
could it be less unwelcome in Brussels and 
in Paris. 

If you think of the French occupation 
of the Ruhr in company with the Belgians 
as an isolated move, directed wholly to col- 
lection of money and already proven a 
failure, then it is easy to formulate a plan 
of American intervention which would be 
welcomed by the French and the Belgians 
as a means of escape from an untenable 
position, as a device which would cover their 
failure and salve their pride. 

But if you view the Ruhr incident as one 
detail in nine years of war, if you see, as the 
French and the Belgians do, that while it is 
not producing reparations, it has already 
guaranteed approximate security and will 
insure the possession of the machinery by 
which Germany could make war and of the 
coal mines, Germany’s best single asset, your 
estimate of the meaning of intervention 
must be different. 

Americans and Europeans think so differ- 
ently about the same matter. In recent 
weeks I have talked with a score of repre- 
sentatives of foreign nations here in Wash- 
ington. I do not recall having heard one 
who did not concede at once that French 
retirement from the Ruhr now would mean 
the elimination of France as a great power; 
who did not recognize that the occupation 
of the Ruhr had transformed the situation, 
who was not openly scornful or politely 
cynical over any suggestion of an American 
intervention as a move to be welcomed by 
the French or the Belgians. 

And so it seems to me that one must dis- 
miss the idea of intervention, either Ameri- 
can, British or Anglo-American. The fate 
of France and of Belgium, in the minds of 
both peoples, is at stake in the Battle of the 
Ruhr. Therefore, all other considerations 
sink to nothing and the battle will be fought 
to a decision. Indeed, in French and Bel- 
gian minds the decision is already indi- 
cated. When the World War closed France 
and Belgium were ruined unless Germany 
paid, but Germany was solvent unless she 
were forced to pay, and solvent she could 
presently resume her attack upon her bank- 
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rupt foes. 
still ruined, but as long as they stay in the 
Ruhr Germany can not successfully assail 
them and unless Germany meets their 
terms promptly, she is far more completely 
ruined than either of these states. 

Reparations, interallied debts, the mar- 
kets of the world are vanishing. Perhaps 
European civilization itself is going down 
„in the wreckage. No victor in any proper 
sense can now emerge from the conflict. 
It is no longer a question of who shall come 
forth successful but of who shall survive. 
But the unmistakable gravity of the situa- 
tion, the general perception of the universal 
catastrophe which threatens, supplies no 
solution, invites no accommodation. . 

It is still impossible to persuade the 
French to submit to defeat and ruin because 
the refusal to accept their fate menaces the 
prosperity of the United States and imperils 
the existence of Britain. So far the Ger- 
mans have refused to cripple themselves 
to restore France because such a policy 
might save Europe, might save themselves 
from ultimate collapse.» As for the British, 
they have declined to underwrite the safety 
of France and associate themselves with the 
collection of reparations, although this was 
the single possible way of restraining French 
action, fatal to Germany and fraught with 
evil for Britain. 

As for the United States, its Senate has 
just rejected a proposal to accept member- 
ship in the international court, although 


this acceptance could be no more than a- 


gesture and would have no more relation 


to helping’ meet present world difficulties 


than would expressing the pious hope that 


a gravely wounded man, still bleeding and 


uncared for, might recover and passing on 
upon our lawful occasions. 


VI. Recent Events 


Looking back over the past four weeks 


it will be seen that there have been two 
very significant utterances. Bonar Law 
has, in fact, in precise terms, told the British 
House of Commons that short of possible 


war there was nothing that his government 


could do to restrain a French policy, shared 
in by Belgium, accepted by Italy, although 
it ‘was contrary to the will and injurious to 
the interests of Great Britain. There was 
an end of calculations, German and other- 
wise, based upon the possibility of British 
intervention. 

Not less clear in effect if not in words 
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has been the American policy. Our gov- 
ernment recognizes that to attempt inter- 
vention now would be to affront France, 
divide American public opinion, and ac- 
complish nothing, unless intervention were 
accompanied by very precise American 


contributions. 


The second considerable declaration was 
the speech of the German Chancellor, 


Herr Cuno, which, while superficially pro- 


claiming a determination to resist, with- 
drew the condition of peace hitherto pro- 
claimed as essential, namely, French with- 
drawal from the Ruhr. A few weeks ago 


Germany would not consider discussion of 


peace save on the basis of French with- 
drawal. .Now the Chancellor insists there 
must be ultimate withdrawal and that 
France must speak first, but he has evac- 
uated the most important position. 

My French and Belgian informants be- 


lieve that we are approaching a moment 


when Germany will surrender. The resist- 
ance may last until June; capitulation may 
be more sudden, but they all agree that the 
end is now in sight. But the thing that 


should be considered now is that when the 


German surrender does come, there will be 
an inevitable collision between the British 
on the one hand and the French and Bel- 


gians on the other over the new terms of 


settlement. 

Great Britain has refrained from sharing 
in the Ruhr operation, but she has large 
interests. at stake. She is a 22 per cent. 
participant in German reparations. France, 
Italy and Belgium owe her seven or eight 


billions of dollars, just as they owe us 
a similar sum. All British interests are 
opposed to a permanent French occupation 


of the Ruhr, to the dismemberment of 
Germany politically, to the acquisition of 
special privileges by France and Belgium. 

German surrender must lead to a new 
conference, even if France and Belgium, 
with the tacit approval of Italy, first lay 


down conditions which must be accepted 


by Germany when she yields, for the British 


will demand the right to modify or change 


such of these conditions as seem to them 
undesirable or even injurious. But, on the 
other hand, the French and the Belgians, 
who have borne the brunt of the present 
campaign, will hardly give up dearly bought 
advantages now. 

At Paris we and the British persuaded the 
French to resign physical guarantees, such 
aş possession of the left bank of the Rhine, 
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in return for our guarantees. They did, 
but our guarantees were not forthcoming 
and now they are physically able to demand 
from Germany what they refrained from 
demanding at our instance, four years ago. 
Are they likely to refrain anew? It seems 
improbable. 

Bonar Law has refrained from an open 
break with France, both because he saw 
that short of a resort to arms Britain could 
not change French policy and because he 
recognized that if and when Germany sur- 
rendered the British position would be 
stronger if the principle of the Entente still 
survived. But this only foreshadows new 
and serious British action when another 
situation arrives, such a situation as Ger- 
man surrender must create. 

Much has been said in recent days of a 
Continental bloc, a combination of France, 
Belgium and Italy, reinforced perhaps by 
Poland and the Little Entente, to withstand 
British and even Anglo-American policies, 
assuming that the United States should 
join with the British in seeking to impose 
common views upon the Continental coun- 
tries. I do not take much stock in such 
calculations, but what is true is that when 
the British come to endeavor to limit 
French and Belgian policies after German 
surrender they are unlikely to get much 
support on the Continent. 

France, Belgium and Italy are bound to 
stand together in insisting that there is 
no possibility of reducing German repara- 
tions except as allied debts are not merely 
cancelled, as a bargain, but abolished as an 
antecedent condition. If we intervene we 
shall face the same proposal. Anyhow it is 
axiomatic that the Continental nations 
have no thought of paying Britain and no 
present means of paying the United States. 

The real, the supreme Anglo-French test 
is going to come after Germany surrenders. 
Her fate will then be in French hands, while 
the French will have the power to enforce 
their will, if they choose. It is to this 
eventual crisis that all British and French 
public men and newspapers are already 
looking forward, while the attention of the 
world is still fixed upon the Ruhr struggle. 
This circumstance explains the visit of 
Poincaré to Brussels, the comments in the 
French and British newspapers, the anx- 
iety in the anti-French sections of British 
opinion. 
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It is clear, too, that the character of Anglo- 
French relations for many years to come 
will depend upon the fashion in which the 
next settlement is made. But it must 
be obvious how much weaker is the British 
situation now than in 1919 at Paris, when 
Britain had the powerful support of the 
United States, represented by President 
Wilson, and the invaluable asset which was 
the still unshaken Entente. 

The new Franco-German adjustment will 
probably do extreme violence to much of the 
Treaty of Versailles. It may be an adjust- 
ment based upon the Ruhr War rather than 
the World War. It is bound to be looked 
upon by Frenchmen as a settlement in 
which they will free themselves from the 
errors and unfruitful concessions made four 
years ago. But, while Germany continues 
to resist, discussion of the later phases is at 
least premature. 

I shall not this month discuss the Turkish 
rejection of the Lausanne Treaty. It does 
not, I think, promise new war—at least not 
immediately—but does indicate that the 
Turks are keenly alive to the fact that 
the British apprehension over the Ruhr 
affair at least suggests that new Turkish de- 
mands, notably for Mosul, may be successful. 

More important is the more or less 
definite effort of the French to find a basis 
of agreement with Russia. It represents a 
wise move to abolish the bitterness now 
prevailing in the single European state 
which might sooner or later become an ally 
of the British in a new Continental coalition. 

Since 1918 France has with some skill 
succeeded in associating with herself the 
most powerful of the new and newly ag- 
grandized nations. She has an alliance 
with Poland and strong bonds of attach- 
ment exist between the French and all of 
the States of the Little Entente. Musso- 
lini’s policy has so far been pro-French and 
British policies with respect of Germany 
have ended by uniting Belgium with France. 

Meantime, having broken German in- 
vasion at the Marne, France seems to be 
smashing German evasion at the Ruhr, but 
the end is patently not yet, and victory, 
when it does come, seems bound to open a 
prolonged period of Anglo-French dispute; 
for no memory of recent association now 
dominates the mind of either people and the 
divergence of essential and vital interests is. 
unmistakahle. 
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A BUSINESS MAN'S COMMENTS - 
ON THE RUHR EPISODE 


BY CHARLES R. HOOK 


[The comments which follow are those of an American authority in iron and steel manufacture, Mr. 
Charles R. Hook, vice-president and general manager of the American Rolling Mill Company, with head- __ 
quarters at Middletown, Ohio. Mr. Hook, with business associates, has recently visited Europe, and his 7 
trip included the industrial districts of Germany. He sends the accompanying observations in the form of 
a letter to the editor of this magazine. His convictions are positive, and his expressions regarding German 





economic policies since the war are those of unrestrained disapproval. 


observations in his own way.—THE EDITOR] 


INCE my return from Europe, late in 

December, I have been much disturbed 
by the apparent lack of understanding and 
interest in France’s position with respect 
to the German reparations question and 
the reason for her decision to enter the 
Ruhr. 

Unfortunately, we are witnessing again 
in the United States the distressing scenes 
which occurred before our entry into the 
World War. We are being fed with figures 
and facts “Made in Germany” for Ameri- 
can consumption. I read in the newspapers 
that Madison Square Garden, in New York, 
was crowded on February 22 with 14,000 
persons at a mass protest of the Committee 
of One Hundred Against the Ruhr Invasion, 
and that not one champion appeared to 
plead the cause of France or to clap a hand 
in admiration of her German policy. 

Before the Supreme Court at Washington 
the foes of Americanization are attacking 
Nebraska’s. foreign-language law, which 
prohibits the teaching of any language 
except English in all the schools below the 
eighth grade. What language is it that 
opponents of the law would substitute for 
the English language of the United States? 
Why, presumably German. 

It was my privilege to serve as a member 
of “The Committee of One Hundred” on 
Americanization, appointed by the late 
Secretary of the Interior, Franklin K. 
Lane, and also on the legislative committee 
of that body. The extent to which German 
propaganda had influenced the subject- 
matter of text-books in the schools and the 
laws governing school districts in many of 
our Western States, will never be forgotten 
by any member of Secretary Lane’s com- 
mittees nor by any person whp attended 
the memorable conference of governors 
and private citizens in the auditorium of 


But he is entitled to report his 


the Department of the Interior on April 
3, 1918. f 

It would be interesting to know how many 
of the protestors against the Ruhr invasion 
made a similar protest, with like enthusiasm 
and vehemence, when the Germans rode 
rough-shod over Belgium and northern 
France—destroying, murdering, pillaging, 
and levying tribute wherever they went. 
Contrast the German invasion with the 
peaceful entrance of the French into the 
Ruhr. Not one building have they burned, 
not a dish or piece of silver taken, not a 
German harmed or touched as long as he 
refrained from attack. 

Who, under the circumstances, has a right 
to protest against the French decision? 
Certainly no man or woman in the United 
States has a right to take exception to 
France’s action, if that person has not made 
an honest attempt to become acquainted 
with the facts leading up to the French 
decision. 

Accompanied by two associates, I left 
the United States on the 7th of November 
for a business trip to England, France, and 
Italy. On the Continent we were accom- 
panied and assisted by the man in charge 
of our Continental European business. 
Part of the time we traveled together, and 
at other times we separated in order to 
cover the ground most efficiently. Our 
European manager is an American citizen, 


trained in our own plants, although educated — 


in Poland, Germany, and France; and he 
speaks fluently the German, French, and 
Italian languages. We were well organized 
to make a careful business survey. 

As a result of our experiences and inves- 
tigations in England, France, Italy, and 
Germany on this trip, and the facts brought 
to our attention as a result of German 
cgmpetition with our products in South 
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America and other markets, my associates 
as well as I myself came home feeling a keen 
personal responsibility and obligation to 
tell the truth about the French invasion 
of the Ruhr as we see it. 

The German industrial magnates cun- 
ningly depressed the mark to a point 
where they were manufacturing at a cost 
amounting to almost nothing when com- 
pared with the costs of American manu- 
facturers. In Italy we had opportunity to 
secure startling facts; and by reading 
letters from German manufacturers to 
Italian consumers we discovered that with- 
out exception quotation was made in dol- 
lars, and it was provided that payment was 
to be made by deposit of dollars in a bank 
designated by the German manufacturers— 
a bank located not in Germany but where 
the goods were sold. 

This is simply confirmation of what we 
all know has been going on for the past 
three years. Germany’s industry has been 
operating and running at a high rate of 
capacity when compared to France, Eng- 
land, and the United States. Her products 
have been manufactured at ridiculously 
low costs as a result of her depreciated 
mark; they have been sold throughout 
the world largely on a dollar basis, and the 
funds secured have been kept and invested 
in the financial centers of the world outside 
of Germany. 

Is it any wonder that France decided to 
enter the Ruhr, when she knew that German 
industry was piling up huge credits outside 
her borders and at the same time deliber- 
ately delaying and refusing to pay what she 
had agreed at Versailles? 

When our party of business men went 
to Europe, we had not intended to go into 
Germany; but after what we saw in France 
and Italy we were not satisfied to return 
to the United States until we had secured 
confirmatory evidence, if possible. So it 
was decided that two of our group would go 
into Germany and continue the investiga- 
tion. Asa result of their trip, we were more 


firmly convinced than ever that Germany 


was “playing possum,” that she never 
intended to pay her reparations and never 
would pay until she was made to, and that 
there was nothing left for France to do but 
to go into Germany and stay there until 
the Germans changed their methods. 

Our representatives were fortunate in 
getting into the works we were most anxious 
to see, although they were refused admit- 
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tance to a number of places. When they 
were there the mark stood at 10,000 to the 
dollar. In the plant of our principal com- 
petitor they were paying common labor 
10,000 marks per week (equal to one 
dollar) and their skilled labor 20,000 marks 
per week (equal to two dollars). It does 
not take a mathematician to figure the 
relative production costs of German, Amer- 
ican, British, and French goods with Ger- 
man labor on that basis. 

We heard much before and during the 
war about German efficiency, and we had 
good cause to admit its existence. The 
war did not destroy it or even hurt it; and, 
when the Germans wake up to the fact that 
they must pay for at least the destruction 
they wrought, the old-time efficiency will 
suddenly spring to life and they will surprise 
us all with the rapidity of their “come- 
back.” 

I am shocked at the extent to which sel- 
fish business considerations influence the 
attitude of many well-meaning Americans 
with respect to the French policy. We have 
a moral obligation which is greater than any 
business consideration. 

As soon as Germany saw that her borders 
would probably be entered, and that she 
would have a taste of what she had visited 
upon Belgium, France and Italy, she quit 
and quit cold. Her actions at the time of 
the armistice, and since, show conclusively 
that she intended and is determined to have 
a peace victory. 

The peace treaty is signed, and our troops 
have been withdrawn; but our obligation 
will not be satisfied until we see to it that 
the German attitude toward moral as well as 
economic conditions is changed. 

I am in full accord and sympathy with 
the suggestion that an international body 
of economic experts pass on Germany’s 
capacity to pay, provided we go farther 
and arrange with Great Britain to join us 
in a definite guarantee to France, that we 
will stand back of her and see that Germany 
pays whatever sum is decided upon. If we 
are to suggest to France that she withdraw 
from the Ruhr and abide by the decision 
of this international commission, we should 
not only assure her we would join in mak- 
ing Germany pay, but it should be stipu- 
lated that out of these sums to be paid, 
France, Belgium, and Italy should be 
compensated for the destruction of their 
cities and industries before the funds are 
diverted to other purposes. 


GOVERNORS OF THE SOUTH 
AND FAR WEST 


BY WILLIAM B. SHAW 


[This is the last of a series of three articles on newly elected Governors and their programs. Thirty- 
two State executives have contributed to the value of these articles by sending copies of their messages 


and other important documents. 
coöperation. ] 


EE who have read the preceding 
articles in this series—“Nine Eastern 
Governors” in the February Review and 
“Nine Governors of the Middle West” in 
the March number—must have been im- 
pressed by the similarity of interests among 
the various States, as made clear in the 
programs announced by the newly installed 
executives. The Governors of the eighteen 
commonwealths, extending from the Atlan- 
tic coast to the foothills of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, were all shown to be concerned with 
problems of taxation, administrative econ- 
omy, education, and the development of 
industry. Varied as our States are in their 
population and resources, their progress is 
largely conditioned on a few 
basic interests which are essen- 
tially common to all. Those 
charged with the responsibilities 
of government in communities 
as widely separated as Maine 
and California have to deal with 
sets of conditions that are strik- 
ingly similar. A Governor may, 
and often does, make use of the 
experience of a distant State in 
formulating and carrying out 
his own localized policy. More 
of this is done to-day than ever 
before in our history. Never 
before were so many unifying 
influences affecting our national 
life and methods of government. 

In the pages that follow we shall 
consider several States which would not, per- 
haps, be selected as typical or representa- 
tive of the whole Union. Yet we shall find 


their Governors keenly alive to like prob- 


lems of government and urging almost the 
same reforms that have been advocated by 
their northern and eastern neighbors. In- 


. deed, a study of the pronouncements of 
newly elected Governors in the South, the 
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The editor takes this occasion to thank them for their prompt 


Southwest, and the Far West, leads to the 


conclusion that progressive and sane leader- 
ship is quite as much in evidence in one 
part of this big country as in another. Tf 
there ever was a time when provincialism 
was popular, that day has gone. 


INTERESTS OF THE PALMETTO 
STATE 


We may fittingly begin this month’s 
survey with South Carolina, one of the 


original Thirteen States, which to-day, 


according to the statements of both the 
retiring and the incoming Governor, faces 
the future courageously and hopefully. 
The South Carolina of 1923, 
we gather from these utterances, 
is far more concerned about her 
privileges and her duties as a 
sovereign State than about her 
rights as such. The Hon. Wilson 
G. Harvey, on retiring from the 
office of Governor, on January 
11, recommended to the Legisla- 
ture a bond issue of $50,000,000 
for building a State-wide system 
of hard surfaced highways and 
an increase of more than one- 
third in the appropriations for 
public education, together with 
increased taxation to cover the 
new expenses. In advocating the 
large expansion of the public- 


school appropriation the retir- 


ing Governor declared that “from one 
end of the State to the other the peo- 
ple are demanding that this money be 
provided at any sacrifice and the amount 
proposed is sufficient only to meet urgent 
needs.” It was proposed to meet this in- 
crease by sales and luxury taxes, taxes on 


corporations and hydro-electric power, and. 
increased income and inheritance taxes. 
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The incoming Governor, Hon. Thomas 
G. McLeod, for many years a leader at the 
bar and actively identified with his State’s 
educational interests, committed himself 
in his inaugural address to policies of eff- 
ciency and economy, the program of in- 
direct taxation already enacted, and the 
enforcement of the prohibition law. In a 
special message to the Legislature, a few 
days after his inauguration, Governor 
McLeod dealt with the possibilities of South 
Carolina’s industrial development. It is 
well understood that some of the large 
textile plants of New England are con- 
sidering removal to the South. By making 
such a change of location they would be 
close to the raw material of their industry 
and would-enjoy other distinctive advan- 
tages. Governor McLeod welcomes them 
to the Palmetto State and asks the Legis- 
lature to investigate the comparative taxa- 
tion of industries in South Carolina and the 
neighboring States with a view to any 
adjustment that may be required to remove 
any possible discrimination against South 
Carolina on the score of unfair taxation. 


REORGANIZING GOVERNMENT 
IN TENNESSEE 


No one can study State administration 
in any part of the land without realizing 
that its‘complexities have vastly increased 
during the past two or three decades. 
North or south, east or west, it is about the 
same story. To begin with, the State 
government was simple; it had few func- 
tions, calling for a limited personnel. Its 
cost to the taxpayers was correspondingly 
light. One by one new functions were 
added, requiring here a bureau and there 
a wholly new department, each more or less 
independent of every.other branch of the 
government, and the whole system involv- 
ing endless duplication and waste. Most 
of the States, lacking any effective budget 
system, soon lost all check on expenditures. 
A private business in a like situation would 
have faced bankruptcy. A few resolute 
Governors, with legislative help, began 
about ten years.ago to demand a concen- 
tration of administrative power in a few 
responsible hands. A halt was called in 
the creation of boards and commissions 
and many offices were abolished outright. 
Such a ‘course was taken in Illinois, Idaho, 
Nebraska, © Massachusetts, Washington, 
Ohio and Maryland. Under Governor 
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Lowden, of Illinois, more than one hundred 
offices were abolished. A consolidation of 
departments was also proposed in New York 
by Governor Smith in his first term and the 
proposal has been revived during his present 
term by a special message. 

In Tennessee, when Governor Austin 
Peay took office at the beginning of this 
year, he found the State government func- 
tioning through thirty-seven boards and 
twenty-seven departments, several of which 
were collecting and disbursing State reve- 
nues independently and without coördina- 
tion. For some time the State had been 
running in debt about $1,000,000 a year. 
Taking a leaf from the experience of other 
States and availing himself of the expert 
assistance of the New York Bureau of 

Municipal Re- 


tion of the State’s 
activities in eight 
executive depart- 
ments answerable 
directly to the Gov- 
ernor. The Legisla- 


acted this bill inte 


Tennessee the 
structure of a State 
government -which 
promises -to -be as 
efficient -and eco- 
nomical in its work- 
ing as it is simple and clear in outline. The 
eight departments are those of Highways 
and Public Works, Agriculture, Labor, 
Finance and Taxation, Education, Insti- 
tutions, Public Health, Insurance and 
Banking. 

The new Governor is a native of Ken- 
tucky who has lived and practiced law in 
Tennessee ever since his college days. He 
is forty-seven years of age. While an active 
Democrat, Governor Peay did not conduct 
a bitterly partisan campaign for election. 
Two years before, Tennessee had gone 
Republican -in the Harding landslide. Mr. 
Peay’s election last November meant ‘a 
change of 80,000 votes in the State.. Be- 





AUSTIN PEAY 


(Tennessee) 


sides the reorganization of the governmental 
‘system, Governor Peay is pledged to reduc- 
tion of the burden of taxation on the farms 


of the State and to improvement of the 
rural schools. 


search, Governor | 
Peay drafted a bill . 
for the consolida-.. . 


law, thus giving z 


ture at once-en- _ 
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ALABAMA AND Her ScHuooL Tax 


In Alabama the election last fall signified 
no marked change of policy in State 
administration. The term of the retiring 
Governor, the Hon. Thomas E. Kilby, had 
been signalized by the abolition of the con- 
vict-lease system, by the building of new 
and up-to-date State prisons and by various 
other measures which led Dr. Hastings H. 
Hart, of the Russell Sage Foundation, to 
say that “in the past four years Alabama 
has advanced from the rear rank to the 
front rank of the States of the Union in her 
social progress.” 

Governor William W. Brandon, who suc- 
ceeded Governor Kilby in January last, 
came into office pledged to carry on the 
constructive work so 
well begun by his 
predecessor. In his 
inaugural message to 
the Legislature he 
Jaid particular stress 
on the State’s pro- 
vision for education. 
He warned against 
further neglect of the 
rural schools and 
insisted that every 
suchschool should be 
open for a minimum 
of seven months in 
the year. Elemen- 
‘tary schools in Ala- 
bama are now sup- 
ported by a State school tax of three mills, 
a county tax of three mills, and a district tax 
of three mills. As the proceeds of these com- 
bined levies have failed to yield sufficient 
financial support for the elementary schools 
of the State, Governor Brandon recommends 
a law levying a per capita tax of two dollars 
upon every citizen, black and white, male 
and female, between the ages of twenty- 
one and fifty years. It is estimated that 
such a tax would yield a fund of more than 
$1,000,000 a year. 

Finding that the State University and 
the normal schools are also crippled by lack 
of adequate financial support under the 
existing laws, Governor Brandon proposes 
a constitutional amendment for a three- 
mill tax, one-half to go to the normal 
colleges and elementary schools, and the 
other half to the State’s higher institutions 
of learning. ; 

After fifteen years as State Auditor, 
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Governor Brandon is in a position to appre- 


ciate Alabama’s fiscal needs. - Inequality of 
taxation is an evil from which the people of 
Alabama have not been exempt. The Gov- 
ernor is convinced that much property, 
heretofore exempted from taxation by 
special laws, should, in fairness, pay its 
share of the expenses of government. Not 
only should stocks, bonds and solvent cred- 
its be taxed, but the privilege tax on mort- 
gages should be increased and required to 
be paid annually. He would also levy a tax 


on gasoline for maintaining the public roads. — 


The Governor pledges himself to strict 
enforcement of the prohibition laws and to 
the carrying out of the constitutional 
amendment through which the people of 
Alabama voted the State’s credit to the 
building of a port at Mobile. 


been engaged in the practice of the law at 
Tuscaloosa for the past thirty years. He 
was a member of the Legislature for three 
terms, clerk of the Alabama Constitutional 
Convention of 1909, auditor during the 
years 1897-1911, and probate judge of 
Tuscaloosa County. During the Spanish- 
American War he was-a Major in the 
Second Alabama Regiment, and after the 
war became Adjutant-General of the Ala- 
bama National Guard. 


PROGRESSIVE ARKANSAS 


Recent visitors to the interior towns and 
rural districts of Arkansas have reported a 
quickening of interest in progressive farm- 
ing methods throughout the State. This 
may be due in no small measure to the well- 
directed efforts of the State College of Agri- 
culture. For instance, in the month of Jan- 
uary the Extension Service of that institu- 
tion conducted a five-days’ campaign for 
soil improvement throughout the cotton 
belt. Meetings were held in forty-three 
towns and were addressed by more than 
twenty speakers, some of whom came from 
neighboring States. These speakers stressed 
the importance of terracing hill lands sub- 
ject to erosion, and also the need and prac- 
ticability of crop rotation. There was also 
a discussion of boll-weevil control. 

This brief campaign was a typical incident 
in the practical educational, activities to 
which the higher institutions of Arkansas 
have been committed for several years past, 
and with which the Governor of the State, the 
Hon. Thomas C. McRae, enthusiastically 
_ 


The new | 
Governor is a native of the State, and has ~ 
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codperates. Entering on his second term 
as the State’s executive, Governor McRae 
occupied practically one-third of his mes- 
sage to the Legislature with comment on 
what he regards as the present educational 
crisis in the State and with proposals for 
relief through better taxing methods. 
Governor McRae seems to be satisfied 
neither with the workings of the State school 
laws, nor with the financial support that the 
schools have thus far received from the 
people. He says that only a little over half 
of the children of the State are in daily 
school attendance and that the average 
school term is only 131 days. Furthermore, 
he finds that many of the school districts 
have inadequate equipment, unsuitable 
buildings, and no funds with which to pro- 


vide better. Even many of those 


school districts that have good 
buildings are involved in debt 
for them, and after paying the 
interest there is little left for the 
teachers’ salaries. He declares 
that many of these schools would 
now be closed but for voluntary 
contributions. 

Meanwhile, the State institu- 
tions are all asking for addi- 
tional buildings and equipment, 
and the Governor says that they 
need all that they are asking. 
At the same time the Governor 
is convinced that never before 
were the people so keenly in- 
terested in education as now. 
Never before was there so great 
a demand for trained and experienced 
teachers. He asks that the handicaps of 
short terms and ill-adapted courses of study 
in the country districts be removed at once. 

To accomplish such a result, it is obvious 
that something different from the old- 
fashioned limited property tax for school 
revenue shall be adopted. Last year that 
tax yielded for each child of school age, 
$11.46; for each child in school, $17.59, and 
per capita for total population, $5.1:— 
and this for a State which boasts of more 
children in proportion to population and 
more native-born children than any other 
State in the Union! 

The Governor recommends that the State 
property tax be abolished; that the counties 


be made the administrative units; and that 


efficient county boards of equalization be 
substituted for the present township as- 
sessors. Each county will then make igs 


man 
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own assessment at such rate as is required 
to meet its needs without paying more than 
its share for State purposes. Moreover, the 
property tax, falling chiefly upon the owner 
of tangible property, with the enormous 
road and drainage tax put upon real estate, 
is regarded by some as a penalty on invest- 
ment in homes. Changed business condi- 
tions have made tangible property almost 
useless as a measure of one’s ability to pay 
taxes. Governor McRae calls upon the 
State to resort to other taxes, such as insur- 
ance, inheritance, income, business and 
franchise taxes, and thus to keep abreast 
with the progressive States of the Union. 
On this point the Governor remarks: 


There is nothing in the Constitution to prohibit 
it, and the General Assembly is supreme in its 
authority to lay and collect any taxes 
not prohibited by the Constitution. 
In tax history, public opinion is fast 
crystalizing in favor of taking the State 
taxes off property and putting them 
upon profits. California has led the 
way in the taxation of public utilities 
on the basis of gross earnings. New 
York has led in taxing individual in- 
comes and the incomes of business 
corporations. West Virginia, a State 
smaller in area and with less popula- 
tion than Arkansas, has practically no 
property tax. A study of the tax laws 
of these States I commend to you. 
The fairest basis for taxation is profits, 
rather than property. The expenses 
of the State government, exclusive of 
education, should be paid by increas- 
ing the various special taxes now au- 
thorized, and by a franchise tax on 
business corporations. Our entire edu- 
cational system should be supported 
by severance taxes on all our re- 
sources, and, in addition, a personal profit or busi- 
ness tax should be placed on individuals and part- 
nerships. The funds derived from these two taxes 
to be dedicated and set apart for educational pur- 
poses, and treated as an educational fund. At least 
ro per cent. of the fund should be annually carried 
to the credit of the permanent school fund and 
invested as such. 


The proceeds of the income tax and the 
severance tax on all natural resources, if the 
Governor’s program should be carried out, 
would go to the equipment and mainte- 
nance of the public schools and the State 
University, and by way of, emphasis he 
closes that part of the discussion with these 
terse sentences: ‘I want my position on this 
made clear. Arkansas is able to educate her 
children. She cannot afford not to do it. 
There is nothing so cheap as education— 
nothing so expensive as illiteracy.” — ‘ 

The natural resources of Arkansas which 
would be taxable under the proposed 
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system are far more extensive than is com- 
monly supposed. Bauxite, the basic mineral 
from which aluminum is obtained by the 
modern electrolytic process, is found in 
Arkansas in almost unlimited deposits. A 
substance that has no value at all in its 
natural environment becomes of immense 
importance when transported to the reduc- 
ing plants in distant States and used as the 
raw material of a great industry. 


IMPERIAL Texas! 


The arguments so forcefully stated by 
Governor McRae in application to his own 
State become even more apposite when 
transferred to the truly imperial resources 
of such a commonwealth as Texas, where 
Governor Pat M. Neff (also 
serving his second term) is us- 
ing them to much purpose in 
addressing public meetings. As 
our grandfathers were taught 
from the old geographies, and 
as we ourselves learned in school, 
Texas, in point of area, far ex- 
ceeds all her sister States, even 
California trailing along as a 
rather bad second. Texas, it will 
be recalled, is the only one of 
the sisterhood (if Vermont be 
excepted) which began her career 
as an independent republic. 
Ever since her admission to the 
Union (save for her four-years’ 
excursion with the Confederacy) 
Texas has marched at the head 


of the column, glorying in her unrivalled 


and unapproached size. Her population, 
lacking at the time of the Civil War, has 
grown apace, but even now she can boast 
of only 19 inhabitants to the square mile, 
as contrasted with New York’s 225. 

When one comes to speak of the natural 
resources of Texas, only superlatives will 
serve. She has the largest sheep ranches 
in the world and the largest wool market. 


She also has the largest cattle ranches. . 


One-fourth of the world’s cotton, we are 
told by Governor Neff, is grown in Texas. 
There, too, are produced more than r00,- 
oco,000 barrels of oil every year. ‘The 
State’s mineral wealth is far from exhaus- 
tion. Sulphur, coal. and the precious metals 
are stored in great abundance under Texas 
soil. The reasons advanced in Arkansas for 
a severance tax on these raw materials of in- 
dustry apply with still greater force in Texas. 
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Governor Neff, noting the efforts that 
have been and are now being made in the 
Carolinas to encourage the manufacture of 
cotton, is eager to have similar efforts made 
in Texas: 


Above all things, cotton manufacturing should 
be developed in Texas, and established as one of our 
foremost industries. Why should we ship our three 
million bales of cotton a year to the New England 
States, and, after it is manufactured there into the 
finished product, ship it back to the people of Texas 
who grew the cotton? The Texas farmer raises a 
bale of cotton and sells it for a hundred dollars, and 
then buys it back in cloth for not less than a thou- 
sand dollars. There is no reason why Texas cotton 
should not be turned into finished products in Texas 
mills, and these products, after supplying our own 
demands, should go through Texas ports along our 
southern shores, to be carried by the ships of com- 
merce to every harbor upon the broad seas. 


In proportion to her wealth, 
Texas is now doing little more 
than Arkansas for her public 
schools. Last year the State 
paid $15 per child for education. 
Comparing that sum with Cali- 
fornia’s $60 per child—and he 
maintains that California’s re- 
sources are less than those of 
Texas — Governor Neff urges 
that the Texas system should 
cost at least $50 per child—half 
of which should be supplied by 
the State and half by the local 
units. He would raise the State’s 
half of this per capita sum by 
adopting the method proposed 
in Arkansas—a 5 per cent. tax 
on the $180,000,000 now paid 
annually for the oil taken from the State. 

Next to her schools (and associated with 
them) her highways constitute for Texas 
the biggest immediate problem. Think of 
a State with 180,000 miles of public road 
already built and more soon to be required! 
Of this vast total only 18,000 miles, or ro 
per cent., are designated as State highways. 
The counties of Texas have voted over 
$100,000,000 in highway bonds, have built 
2800 miles of improved roads, and have 
1800 miles under construction. There is, 
however, no uniformity of standards. Gov- 
ernor Neff bewails the fact that frequently 
sections of high-grade, hard-surfaced road, 
capable of carrying the heaviest truck traf- 
fic, lie between two sections of gravel road 
suited only for the lightest traffic. This is 
because the State itself has not supervised or 
controlled construction, but has left it to 
the counties. 
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_ The road policy of the national govern- 
ment, apportioning federal aid on the basis 
of the area of each State, has resulted in 
bestowing on Texas the tidy sum of $32,- 
000,0c0co—far exceeding the allotment to 
any other State. Under this method 
Governor Neff estimates that out of every 
five dollars of federal money spent on road- 
building in Texas, four dollars are paid in 
taxes by other States. Heretofore whenever 
a section of road was to be built the federal 
appropriation was matched by county funds 
raised through bond issues. After 1926 
the national government will insist on 
exclusive State authority in the construc- 
tion of State road systems if the State is to 
receive federal aid. Unless maintenance is 
provided for roads already built with fed- 
eral aid, such aid will be withdrawn. The 
Governor strongly advocates centraliza- 
tion of authority in the State Highway 
Department. This would insure the con- 
tinuance of federal help in road-building 
and would tend to unify and perfect the 
State system of highways. 

Governor Neff’s candidacy for reélection 
last year was endorsed by the Ku Klux 
Klan, which is very strong and active in 
Texan politics and succeeded in electing its 
candidate for the United States Senate seat 
long held by Mr. Culbertson. Since his 
reélection the Governor has taken occasion 
to plead for better law enforcement in the 
State. Addressing the people of Floresville 
on December 30, last, he said: 

The people of Texas by solemn constitutional and 
statutory enactment declared that intoxicating 
beverages should be neither manufactured nor sold 
anywhere in this State. In addition to this the 
people of the nation outlawed the age-long evils of 
the whisky traffic. Prohibition is now a part of the 
organic law of the land. Therefore there should be 
no division of opinion among law-abiding citizens 
as to its enforcement, The law must be obeyed. 
The bootlegger must go. He is an enemy to civiliza- 
. tion. Our prohibition laws should be strengthened. 
Officers who will not enforce this law should be re- 
moved from office. Failure to enforce this law 
weakens all our laws. Public sentiment must 
swing away from the bootlegger to the side of law 
and order. The prohibition law should be made 
more effective and those charged with its enforce- 
ment should be made to perform their sworn duty or 
get out of office. No officer should connive with 


bootleggers. Our laws should be made, interpreted, 
and enforced by sober officers. 


Referring to the large number of murders 
in the State, the Governor said that the crim- 
inal law should be “‘revivified, revitalized, 
and reélectrified.”” Almost everything, he 
said, had risen in value except human life, 
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OKLAHOMA, Our LAsT FRONTIER 


Perhaps it is not surprising that in a 
State where the frontier itself survived 
into the present century some of the customs 
and life of that frontier should persist even 
to our own day. When a new Governor 
was to be inaugurated at Oklahoma City 
in January last, it was agreed on all sides 
that the job should be done in true frontier 
spirit. All who would might come to the 
festivities, and welcome. Probably not 
a few men are now alive who have hunted 
wild game over the sites of the State Capitol 
and the State University buildings. There 
are still many left of the throng which 
“rushed” the Cherokee Strip in 1889. So 

for two days in 
January Oklahoma 
_ City’s population 
was doubled while 
the visitors par- 
took of barbecue 
meat, joined in the 
old-fashioned 
dances, and other- 
wise made merry, 
according to indi- 
vidual preference. 
The new Gov- 
er no? «tae 
(“Jack”) Walton, 
former Mayor of 
Oklahoma City, 
was elected last 
fall by a combina- 
tion between the Diesen: party and the 
Farm-Labor Reconstruction League, de- 
clared by some to be an offshoot, or new 
development, of the North Dakota Non- 
Partisan League. Governor Walton’s pol- 
icy includes State loans to farmers’ codper- 
ative organizations, the building of a system 
of State grain warehouses, and the lending of 
public funds to individual farmers on State 
warehouse certificates. It is proposed that 
these warehouses be built of cement made 
by the State. He recommends that State 
roads be paid for by abutting land owners. 

Governor Walton was born on a farm in 
Marion County, Indiana, became a railroad 
conductor and later a successful civil en- 
gineer. He began his political career as 
Oklahoma City’s Commissioner of Public 
Works and later was elected Mayor. His 
plurality fox Governor is said to have been 
the largest ever received in Oklahoma by a 
candidate for that office. | . 
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New Mexico AND ARIZONA 


Eleven years ago the last remaining 
“territories” of the Continental United 
States were admitted to Statehood. In 
1906 Congress had decided to admit New 
Mexico and Arizona as a single State, sub- 
ject to ratification by the people of the two 
territories. New Mexico voted to accept 
this arrangement, but Arizona refused. As 
finally admitted to the Union, in 1912, New 
Mexico at least could claim the distinction 
of having harbored the earliest European 
settlement within the borders of the present 
United States, while Arizona was only a 
few years behind. So it comes about that 
in the reference books Arizona and New 
Mexico, along with Florida, are described 
as having been 
“settled” in the Six- 
teenth Century — a 
remote age, indeed, 
in United States his- 
tory. 

Three centuries of 
Spanish occupation 
left little impress on 
the regions of our 
Southwest which 
had come, as one of 
the results of the 
Mexican War, under 
the Starsand Stripes. 
For the past seventy- 
five years both these 
commonwealths, 
which are now des- 
ignated as the forty-seventh and forty- 
eighth States, respectively, have been under 
distinctly American influence. Settlement 
by Americans was of course retarded and 
never became numerically significant until 
the country had been connected with the 
North and the East by railroads. The 
two States have been practically built up 
by a single American generation. 

There was a vivid illustration of this 
fact at the beginning of the present year 
when Governor James F. Hinkle was inau- 
gurated in the ancient “Palace of the Gov- 
ernors”’ at Santa Fé,—a building at least a 
century older than any other State capitol— 
and simultaneously Gov. George W. P. 
Hunt of Arizona was for the fourth time in- 
ducted into office at Phoenix. Both of 
these men, still in middle lifes have wit- 
nessed practically the entire development 
of the Southwest as regards the establish- 
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ment of law and order and all that 
connotes our idea of modern civilization. 
Both men are natives of Missouri, who early 
in life went out to the Southwestern border 
and cast in their lot with the scattered 
American settlements in that vast region. 

Governor Hinkle was a cowboy and a 
cattle owner in the eighties and later be- 
came a banker. He settled at Roswell, 
New Mexico, and thirty years ago was 
elected to the Territorial Legislature, when 
the journey from his home to Santa Fé 
required five days. When he made the 
same trip of 200 miles last January to be 
inaugurated as a Democratic Governor in a 
“normally”? Republican State, it was ac- 
complished by automobile in eight hours. 
This incident of itself shows that New 
Mexico -has made 
some progress in 
recent years. 

In his message 
Governor Hinkle de- 
clared for a complete 
change of policy in 
road-building, con- 
demning the prac- 
tice of building 
isolated sections of 
improved highway, 
without proper out-. 
lets; advocated 
doing away with 
county boards of 
education; and rec- 
ommended the en- 
actment of a State- 
wide direct primary law, interwoven with 
the corrupt practices act. 

Governor Hunt went out from Missouri 
to Arizona, also in the eighties, and for ten 
years was a ranchman in that sparsely 
settled region. Later he went into mer- 
chandising and served for many years in 
the Territorial Legislature. Having always 
been a prominent Democrat in the Terri- 
tory, he was elected the first Governor of 
the State in ror1, was reélected, and served 
until rọrọ. After his retirement from that 
office the Wilson Administration appointed 
him Minister to Siam, where he negotiated 
a treaty between the two countries. He 
returned from Siam in 1921. - Governor 
Hunt has taken a great interest in prison 
reform, and is one of the leaders of the na- 
tional movement to abolish capital punish- 
ment. In his message to the Legislature 
he declares that the time has arrived when 
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' the Arizona school system should be looked 
upon as the most important business enter- 
prise in which the State is engaged. 

Arizona and New Mexico are two of the 
seven States concerned in the Colorado 
River Compact negotiated at Santa Fé on 
November 24 last. (The other five are 
Colorado, Nevada, California, Utah, and 
Wyoming.) The problems of flood control 
and the possibilities of irrigation and power 
development involved in the Government’s 
engineering projects on the Colorado River 
have been described in earlier numbers of 
this Review (see issues for June and No- 
vember, 1922). Governor Hunt submits the 
compact to the Arizona Legislature for con- 
sideration, but ‘makes no specific recom- 
mendation as to what course should be 
_ taken by the State. 


.  CoLoraDo’s BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 


l 

In last November’s election Colorado did 
just what several of her neighbor States did 
—chose a Democratic Governor and a Re- 
publican Legislature. The successful Dem- 
ocratic candidate for the Governorship, the 
Hon. William E. Sweet, had never sought or 
held a public office. He was known asa suc- 
cessful business man, a philanthropist and 
an active church and Y. M. C. A. worker. 
Although not a politician in the ordinary 
sense of the word, he had taken a pro- 
nounced interest in public affairs and had 
trained in the progressive wing of the 
Democratic. party, under the leadership of 
Bryan and Wilson. A native of Illinois, 
Mr. Sweet has lived forty years in Colorado. 
He is a graduate of Swarthmore College. 

Mention has already been made of the 
survey of Tennessee’s State business, con- 
ducted by the Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search, with a view to reorganization of the 
State bureaus and departments. A similar 
survey has been conducted by the same 
organization in the State of Colorado. One 
of Governor Sweet’s first acts, after taking 
office in January, was to appoint a commit- 
tee of business men and experts to review 
the report of this survey. As in other 
States where Governmental reorganization 
has been based on this type of survey, 
Governor Sweet’s purpose in Colorado is to 
eliminate useless bureaus and to consolidate 
commissions whose functions now overlap. 
The Governor has also proposed that Colo- 
rado should have a legislative researth 
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bureau, similar to that of Wisconsin and 
several other States. 
As his contribution to the current discus- 


sion of reforms in the system of taxation, 


now going on in almost every State of the 
Union, Governor Sweet suggests an income- 
tax law. This had been embodied in a pro- 
posed amendment to the Colorado State 
Constitution and failed to carry, in Gov- 
ernor Sweet’s opinion, because of lack of 
information. The Governor now states 
that competent authorities advise him that 
the Legislature has the power to pass an 
income-tax law without an amendment to 
the constitution. Governor Sweet looks 
upon an income tax as “ the only way of pro- 
tecting the honest taxpayer against the dis- 
honest return of the unscrupulous taxpayer.” 

The Governor ad- 
vocates the passing 
of a law providing 
for a  codperative 
marketing depart- 
ment of the State 
government and the 
building of State- 
owned warehouses 
for the storing of 
farm products, in 
order that farmers 
may hold their mer- 
chandise against a 
bad market. 

One of the issues 
on which Mr. Sweet 
entered the primaries 
and won the nomination for the Governor- 
ship was the repeal of the Ranger Law. The 
Colorado “Rangers” constituted a fully 
equipped and officered body of State police. 
They had frequently been employed to sup- 
plant civil officers; and friction with the local 
authorities was unavoidable. Governor 
Sweet has recommended that this force be 
abolished and the enforcement of law and 
order committed to the sheriffs, constables, 
police officers and other country and city 
officials charged with this duty—not omitting 
the Governor himselfas chief executive of the 
State, supported by the National Guard. 

Governor Sweet has suggested an amend- 
ment to the Industrial Commission Law, 
making it obligatory upon the Commission, 
in adjusting wage disputes, to recognize the 
principle of the living wage. He insists that 
“where prôfits conflict with the payment of 
a living wage, the demands of capital must 
give way to the rights of humanity.” | 
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Economy IN CALIFORNIA 


That California is a great and progressive 
State there will be none to dispute. No part 
of the West is now so well known to citizens 
of the Middle West and the East—thanks 
to the continually rising tide of tourist 
travel, no longer confined to the winter 
months but covering the entire year. No 
other State of the forty-eight has grown so 
rapidly in population during recent years. 
In the last census decade the increase was 
43 per cent. In the ten years preceding it 
was more than 60 per cent. 

Few States outrank California in wealth. 
In the assessed valuation of real estate she 
ranks above Michigan, Wisconsin and 
Iowa. Her natural resources are abundant 
and diversified. From ` the 
days of ’49 California has 
been known as a liberal spender: 
yet in the main she has spent 
her income, not like a drunken 
sailor, but for wisely-chosen ob- 
jects. Towards education her 
people have never been known 
to be niggardly. Forty years 
ago there was no part of the 
United States where the country 
school teacher could command 
such a salary—really a “salary” 
and not mere “wages”—as in 
California. Munificence is the 
only word that describes the 
State’s dealings with her univer- 
sity. State funds seemed to 
flow easily in educational channels. 

Still those non-residents who may have 
thought they knew their California can 
hardly have been prepared for the trans- 
formation in State finance that the past 
ten years have brought. From a budget of 
$35,000,000 to one of $80,000,000—to a 
place beside Illinois and second only to 
New York—such is the record made since 
1915. Even now 60 per cent. of the budget 
is for education and for purposes at least 
nominally related to education. 

Californians, however, while they are 
glad to have their State at the forefront in 
educational progress, have for several 
years been more or less dissatisfied with the 
results obtained from the State’s huge 
expenditures for the public schools and 
the university. The rapidly mounting 
tax rate led last year to a *widespread 
demand for economy and retrenchment in 
the State finances generally, and particu- 
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larly, in the department of education. . The: 
standard-bearer in this taxpayers’ move- 
ment was the Hon. Friend Wm. Richardson, 


former State Printer and State Treasurer, — 


who entered the Republican primaries for 
the Governorship, pledged solely to reduce 
State expenditures and cut down waste in 
all the State departments. On this one 
issue Mr. Richardson carried the primaries 
and was triumphantly elected Governor in 
November. In his inaugural message he 
spoke particularly of the deplorable waste 
in the building of State highways, where it 
has developed that the specifications for 
five-inch concrete roads were so defective 
that the finished product is already pro- 
nounced a failure. A few weeks later the 
Governor sent to the Legislature a special 
budget message, presenting a 
total of $78,974,628, for the bi- 
ennial period from July 1, 1923, 
to June 30, 1925. 

It will be recalled that in last 
November’s election the people 
of California voted in favor of 
the State enforcement of prohibi- 
tion. Pursuant to this expression 
of the popular will, Governor 
Richardson demands that every 
peace officer in California shall 
do his full duty in the enforce- 
ment of the Volstead Act, which 
he says will result in moral bene- 
fit to the whole State, and will 
also save the cities and coun- 
ties, as wellas the State itself, 
many thousands of dollars of public money. 
He calls upon all good citizens, regardless 
of opinion, to unite in the support of the 
Constitution. 

Governor Richardson is a native of 
Michigan. He came to California as a boy 
with his parents about forty-five years ago, 
and after many years’ experience as a 
country editor, became the State Printer 
and was promoted from that office to State 
Treasurer. 


Tax REDUCTION IN OREGON 


Oregon’s referendum vote on the law 
compelling attendance at public schools 
attracted attention throughout the country, 
and quite overshadowed in the news. of 
Election Day the fact that a Governor and 
Legislature were chosen by the voters at 
the same time. The Governor elected at 
that time is Walter M. Pierce, a “dirt . 
farmer” living in Eastern Oregon and a 
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member of the executive board 
of the Farmers’ Educational 
and Coöperative Union. In 
his six months’ campaign for 
the Governorship Mr. Pierce 
made 158 speeches and met 
about one-fourth of the voters 
of the State. In his speeches 
he dwelt on tax-reduction and 
redistribution. The Oregon 
farmer now pays about two- 
thirds of all the State taxes. 
Mr. Pierce therefore advocated 
a State income tax, in order 
that the owners of real estate 
might be partially relieved of 
their disproportionate bur- 
den of taxation. Upon such issues Mr. 
Pierce, who is a Democrat, was elected 
Governor by a plurality of 34,000 in 
a State which had 80,000 registered Dem- 
ocrats and 223,000 registered Repub- 
licans. He must therefore have received 
practically as many Republican votes as 
Democratic. He carried twenty-nine out 
of thirty-six counties.. In his first mes- 
sage Governor Pierce emphasized the 


cardinal points of his program as he had - 


enforced them in his campaign speeches. 
He recommended specific reductions in 
State appropriations, and asked for a 
general revision of the system of taxation. 
Especially he recommended a severance 
tax on timber. In order to secure uniform- 
ity in the assessment of property in different 
counties, the Governor asks that the State 
tax commissioner be given power to super- 
vise local assessments. 

The highway situation in Oregon gives the 
new Governorgraveconcern. During the past 
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six years Oregon has become the 
heaviest bonded State in the 
Union, when. wealth and popu- 
lation are considered. She has 
issued one-tenth of all the | 
bonds for highway construction 
in the United States. The 
State now has an unpaid high- 
way commission, giving part 
time to the State. Governor 
Pierce recommends that there be 
provided a commission of three 
members, devoting their entire 
time to highway work under 
the direction of the Governor, 
and receiving fair compensa- 
tion for their services. 


THREE MOUNTAIN STATES 


Idaho, Wyoming and Nevada elected 
Governors last fall and have held legislative 
sessions since January 1. In Idaho the 
Republicans nominated and elected as 
Governor a successful farmer in the irriga- 
tion district of the State, Mr. Charles C. 
Moore. The chief issue of the campaign 
was the direct primary. After several years 
of trial the last legislature had repealed the 
State primary law, and the Republicans en- 
dorsed that action. United States Senator 
Borah favored the reénactment of the pri- 
mary law, and campaigned in the State with 
that object. In spite of this fact, Moore 
was successful in the election, but in the 
Legislature there were enough Democrats 
and Progressive Republicans to pass a di- 
rect primary bill, which Governor Moore 
promptly vetoed. State legislation, includ- 
ing appropriation bills, was necessarily held 
up for many days by the Legislature’s 
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wisely in its attempt to understand 
principles, in order that it may 
apply economic wisdom to prac- 
tical affairs, there is perhaps no 
man so influential behind the 
scenes as George E. Roberts, 
formerly identified with the State 
of Iowa but in recent years a citizen 
of New York. 

If Mr. Roberts wields such in- 
fluence without great publicity of 
the kind that puts Henry Ford’s 
name on the front page every day, 
it is not because his methods are 
hidden and obscure, nor is it be- 
cause he chooses to manipulate 
public opinion or to pull’ wires 
anonymously from an office in 
Wall Street. Mr. Roberts is as 
frank and open in his statements 
and his expressions of opinion as 
any person in the United States. 
But he is a modest man, who has 
always been absorbed in the work 
he was doing rather than in him- 
self. He was teaching his neigh- 
bors and his fellow citizens how to 
avoid fallacies in their thinking 
about public questions, from the 
time he became of age. 

But as the years went by he be- 
came rather a teacher of teachers, 
and a mentor and guide for those 
in public place, than one who 
aimed in his own name to sway the 
multitudes. He might have ac- 
quired as great a hold upon the 
Western imagination as Mr. Bryan 
ever secured, if he had chosen to. 
adopt platform speaking as his profession, 
with a view to gaining elective office. He 
chose a wholly different method, and one 
that proved even more influential, though 
it did not achieve personal notoriety. If 
he had debated issues, his would have been 
the Lincoln method of logical analysis, 
while Bryan used the Douglas method of 
practical and fervid oratory. 


The Free-Silver Campaign 


To give pertinence to these allusions, let 
us at once revert to the campaign of 18096. 
Mr. Bryan for about two years had been 
constantly speaking for free silver through- 
out the West and South. ‘This talking 
campaign, though assiduous, “vas not much 
noted in the newspapers. There was a 
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and their friends, which had undertaken to 
secure the free opening of the mints to 
silver at the time-honored ratio of sixteen 
to one. Mr. Bryan expounded the views of 
this organization. But it was not his 
speeches during that period which created 
the intense feeling that arose throughout 
the West and South, and that bade fair to 
sweep the country. 

Mr. Bryan was eloquent, but he was not 
an expert in monetary science. A little 
book had appeared that was sold by the 
millions of copies, and that had a hundred 
times more influence than Mr. Bryan in 
creating silver sentiment. This was termed 
“Coin’s Financial School.” The free- 
silver organization caused this book to be 
circulated everywhere, and it made dis- 


powerful association ‘of silver-mine owners œ ciples by the hundreds of thousands for 
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free coinage. The silver movement was 
already becoming dominant in Congress; 
and it was more than possible—it was 
highly probable—that a Democratic can- 
didate on a free-silver platform would carry 
the country in 1896. 


An Iowa Editor as a Guide in Economics 


At that time George E. Roberts was a 
country editor in Iowa. His paper was the 
Fort Dodge Messenger. He was born in 
Iowa in 1857, and had gone to work at the 
 printer’s trade when he was sixteen. Not 
to linger upon biographical details, he 
came into ownership and control of this 
Fort Dodge weekly paper when he was 
twenty-one years old. That was the year 
when Secretary Sherman actually put the 
country back upon a gold basis. James B. 
Weaver of Iowa, among other leaders, at 
that time and for several years afterwards 
was strongly advocating paper money; 
and the Greenback party had flared up and 
was sweeping Iowa and adjacent States like 
a prairie fire. Every country editor in 
those States had to take sides, and was 
` under stress and strain to deal with ques- 
tions of monetary science, theoretical and 
practical, to the best of his ability. 

George E. Roberts, although his routine 
of school life had ended at the age of six- 
teen, was a student by nature, and he con- 
tinued to be a student by diligent effort. 
He acquired the best books in the fields of 
money, banking, and finance. And he 
soon demonstrated a remarkable power of 
analysis and a gift for lucid statement. Few 
people whose memories and whose experi- 
ence do not take them back to those times 
and to those Western scenes, can now-a- 
days well imagine how intense and how 
continuous in that period was the discus- 
sion of economic problems and their 
application to public policy. Among the 
young men of Iowa, in newspaper offices, 
in lawyers’ offices, in the legislature, and 
otherwise in politics, George Roberts was 
soon recognized as one of the very best 
thinkers and students. 

After a few years he had converted his 
weekly paper into a daily, and its editorial 
views were widely quoted. He was sent 
to the State Republican conventions, and 
before long it was his pen that drew the 
party planks as they dealt with national 
problems, particularly with those having to 
do with banking, currency, tariff, and the 
like. 
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Roberts Answers “Coin” Harvey 


So it happened that, when the organized 
silver movement was upon the point of 
carrying elections and of giving effect to its 
proposals, the attention of George Roberts 
was called to the fact that “Coin’s Finan- 
cial School” was being sold on every train, 
distributed at schoolhouse meetings, read 
in hundreds of thousands of homes. The 
prices of farm products at that time were 
pitiably low. The Western farmers were 
heavily in debt. They did not wish to 
repudiate, but they wanted fair play. They 
were told that the free coinage of silver 
would enhance the price of their corn, 
wheat, hogs and cattle, and help them meet 
their mortgages. Honest farmers came to 
see George Roberts to ask him what he had 
to say about the arguments presented by 
Harvey, the author of the “Financial 
School.” 

An answer was wanted, not merely by 
neighbors accustomed to follow George 
Roberts’ views in the Fort Dodge Mes- 
senger, but by Sound Money committees in 
Chicago, New York, and elsewhere. Mr. 
Roberts took a few days off, and wrote a 
pamphlet dissecting Harvey’s book and 
answering it. Other people attempted to 
perform a similar service for the Sound 
Money committee in Chicago, which was 
offering some inducement for a telling and 
convincing reply. 

The Roberts manuscript was promptly 
selected as the best, and it soon appeared 
as a little book that was circulated by the 
millions. It was used through the fateful 
months that preceded the election of No- 
vember, 1896; and Mr. McKinley carried 
the country on a sound-money platform. I 
am inclined to the opinion that no other 
individual contributed as much to turn the 
scales in that campaign as did our modest 
country editor in Iowa. 

The foremost Western banker at that 
time was Lyman J. Gage of Chicago. Mr. 
Gage was a man of great independence of 
mind. He was not a politician. He was 
as keenly concerned for the welfare of 
farmers and working men as he was for the 
business success of the largest depositors in 
his Chicago bank. President McKinley 
named this financier as Secretary of the 
Treasury. Gage wanted to be surrounded in 
Washington by younger men who ould 
help in the great work for the country’s 


He had become a man of influence. e financial and economic welfare that he 
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was hoping to promote through the ad- 
ministration of the Treasury Department. 

Thus, among others, Mr. Gage had 
chosen Frank Vanderlip, who had made his 
way as a Western country boy to a good 
education and to an editorial place of im- 
portance as a financial writer and expert. 
In due time Mr. Gage also decided that 
George E. Roberts would be of great use 
in Washington, and that he might well hold 
the office of Director of the Mint. This 
indeed.is a position that might have been 
passably filled by an office-seeker of per- 
sonal probity and intelligence, even if he 
were not an economic scholar or a technical 
expert. But it was also a post that afforded 
exceptional opportunity for a man of the 
training and capacity of George E. Roberts. 


Becomes Director of the Mint Under Mc- 
Kinley and Roosevelt 


A Director of the Mint who is not play- 
ing politics or seeking social diversion 
may, in due time, become recognized as one 
of the highest authorities of the world in 
respect to the production of the precious 
metals, their price and distribution, their 
uses for various purposes, and particularly 
their character and stability as furnishing 
standards of value. Furthermore, the 
Director of the Mint has an opportunity to 
be closely associated with other high 
officials of the Treasury Department, and 
the heads of various permanent bureaus, 
as well as with leading men in Congressional 
committees, Thus he may be assisting all 
the time in the shaping of the financial 
and economic policies and the administra- 
tive methods of the Government, particu- 
larly as these are related to currency, bank- 
ing, and matters affecting public revenues. 


Contributes to the Formation of the Federal 
Reserve System 


The banking system of the United States 
has always been inseparably connected 
with the problems of money and currency; 
and Mr. Roberts has been a life-long stu- 
dent of all that pertains to the public and 
private functions of banks. He was one of 
the earliest advocates of the plan of a 
central bank or an association of banks 
that would unify credit and control issues 
of currency. In due time, following the 
efforts of the Aldrich Monetary Commis- 


sion, Congress established éhe Federal- 


Reserve System in 1913. 


So profound a change im our banking _ 
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ideas and methods could -not have been 
brought, about unless the studies of many 


men had converged; and unless the new 


system had secured the support of the 
political leaders of both great parties as well 
as that of bankers and business men. 
Nevertheless, there are few men who are so 
well entitled to credit for a clear analysis 
of the problem, and a true vision of the 
proper steps to be taken, as Mr. Roberts. — 


Three Years as a Chicago Bank President 


This agitation for a central bank of 
issue, or for its equivalent in the form of a 
unified control of currency and credit func- 


tions, began with a few voices crying in the - 


wilderness, so to speak. The panic of 
1907 was a bankers’ affair, and it was due 
entirely to the lack of a proper banking 
system. Mr. Roberts, who had been hold- 
ing an office in Washington that was not 
political but technical and expert in its 
nature, had gained the confidence and es- 
teem of the banking profession, which was 
trying to work its way out of chaos to a 
solid place, so that it could serve the 
business interests of the country. Mr. 


Roberts was invited to take the presidency - 


of the Commercial National Bank of Chi- — 


cago, and he held that position—after nine 
years at Washington—during the years 
from 1907 to 1910. The Aldrich Monetary 
Commission, which studied banking and 
currency problems at home and abroad, had 


the constant aid and support of Mr. 


Roberts through those years. 


Again Director of the Mint Under Taft and 
Wilson 


It was something of a task to convert the 
bankers themselves to an understanding of 
the advantages that must accrue from a 
centralized system. The press and the 


country had to be educated; and Congress 


in turn had to shake off the political preju- 
dices that had survived from the struggles 
of the Jackson-Van Buren period, when the 
old Bank of the United States was sacrificed 
and the Sub-Treasury system established. 
In 1910, Mr. Roberts returned to Washing- 
ton at the invitation of Mr. Taft, and be- 
came a member of the Administration’s 
financial group, again from the standpoint 
of his old office as Director of the Mint. 
He continued in office for some time 
under Mr. Wilson’s Administration, while 
Secretary McAdoo and leaders in Congress 
like Mr. Glass were shaping the Federal 
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Reserve act, securing its passage, and put- 
ting it into effect. Mr. Roberts rendered 
valuable aid to his associates, regardless of 
party; but his work at Washington had 
been completed. 


Comes to the National City Bank of New York 


Several years before this period, Mr. Van- 
derlip, who had been an Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury under Lyman J. Gage for 
four years, had entered active business life 
-as an official of the National City Bank in 
New York. In 1909 Mr. Vanderlip had 
become president of this bank, and in 1914 
he persuaded his old friend and associate, 
George E. Roberts, to take the position of 
assistant to the president. This was an 
office especially created, in order to make 
available to the bank and to the country 
the peculiar services that Mr. Roberts was 
better fitted to render than any other man 
who could have been found. 

The National City was larger than any 
other American banking institution in its 
assets and its operations. The Federal 
Reserve System had relieved such a bank 
from some of the former conditions which 
had restricted its functions; and it was now 
free to enter upon a greatly broadened ca- 
reer of usefulness to the industry and com- 
merce of the nation. The National City 
Bank had begun to issue a monthly Bulletin, 
dealing with practical economic questions 
and conditions. Mr. Vanderlip himself had 
been an editor and writer, and he realized 
how important, not only to bankers, but 
also to manufacturers, merchants, trans- 
portation men, public officials, editors of 
newspapers, and writers for financial and 
commercial pages of the daily press, might 
be a monthly summary that should utilize 
in the best possible way the sources of in- 
formation and of opinion that were accessi- 
ble to a great New York bank. 


Editor of the Bank’s Monthly Bulletin 


Mr. Roberts has now for several years 
been one of the vice-presidents of the 
National City Bank, and for almost a 
decade he has been the sole editor and chief 
writer of the monthly Bulletin. His experi- 
ence has familiarized him with the technical 
matters that relate to the profession of 
banking, and to the financial operations of 
governments and of large business enter- 
prises. But there are many men of affairs 
who, though well trained in these technical 
methods, have a mental equipment that ise 
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deficient in two things in which Mr. Roberts 
is proficient. These two things are, first, 
an understanding of the economic principles 
that underlie the material structure of our 
present-day civilization. These have to do 
with the processes of production and distri- 
bution, the functions of money and banks, 
of railroads, of markets, of foreign exchange, 
of government control,-and so on. The 
second of these ingredients of knowledge has 
to do with the application of principles to 
current facts; that is to say, the true inter- 
pretation of things that are happening 
everywhere, in order that men may be 
guided wisely in their practical decisions. 


Mr. Roberts as an Economic Educator 


Thus Mr. Roberts studies the agricultural 
crisis in all its bearings. He applies his 
trained intelligence to such vital issues as 
the railroad question and the coal question. 
He analyzes the European complications as 
regards taxation and international debts. 
He follows world movements in particular 
industries or products, such as steel, copper, 
cotton, oil, coal and rubber. 

It is the aim of the Bulletin to be brief, 
accurate, altogether lucid, and as free as 
possible from needless technicalities. Noth- 
ing else of the kind has ever been so success- 
ful, both in its intrinsic character, and in the 
influence it has attained. Without any 
self-consciousness in the matter, Mr. Rob- 
erts in spite of himself had actually become 
our foremost economic educator. All the 
professors of political economy and finance 
in all the colleges and universities of the 
country were constantly using his interpre- 
tations. The financial writers and the 
editors of all the daily newspapers were 
relying upon the clear intelligence of the 
Bulletin, and never doubting its honesty of 
purpose and its public spirit. All bankers of 
professional standing, seeing the need of 
comprehending current events in their 
broader bearings, were diligent readers of 
the Bulletin, which from modest beginnings 
has found itself circulating more than 
200,000 copies a month. 


Projects a Series of Popular Booklets 


It is obvious enough that publishers 
would have invited a man like Mr. Roberts 
to write a treatise or a text-book. But there 
was forming in Mr. Roberts’ own mind a 
conception of something having an educa- 
tional character, but more direct and specific 
in the service it could render to practical 
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business men, younger and older alike, than 
the authorship of one more treatise, where 
already so many good ones are available. 
He believed that now, after the Great War, 
we had come into a period where business 
executives and men of affairs should hold 
convictions resting upon basic principles. 

The world’s economic life was badly 
shattered. Before the war, all countries 
were doing business with sound money that 
recognized the gold standard. But to-day 
the United States among the nations stands 
almost alone in its maintenance of a redeem- 
able currency. Fantastic proposals are in 
the air; and agricultural depression has once 
more invited the spread of false doctrines 
and the advocacy of fallacious remedies. 

Mr. Roberts believed that he might com- 
press, in a series of small volumes, the best 
thinking of trained minds in relation to the 
problems of our time. To study thoroughly 
his series of hand-books, some two dozen in 
number, taking them consecutively, and 
making each one the basis for further in- 
quiry, discussion, and correspondence, was 
to result in giving the business man of 
normal intelligence an almost invaluable 
guide to the forming of wise judgments. It 
was to supply the ability to measure and 
interpret the complicated movements of our 
own time. Mr. Roberts was content to leave 
to others the writing of practical books, and 
the conducting of correspondence courses 
that should teach the technique of business 
as such, or the details and methods of par- 
ticular lines of production or commerce. 

It was his object, rather, to deal with 
those questions that concerned business and 
citizenship broadly; and that ought to be 
understood, not only by business executives, 
but by labor leaders, and by all who would 
like to think rightly in the sphere of vital 
issues where political action affects econo- 
mic well-being. It was not enough for 
Mr. Roberts merely to conceive of doing 
such a thing. With his systematic industry 


and his power of concentration, he has pro- - 


ceeded to give his project reality.’ 

The twenty-four booklets are, considered 
individually, little masterpieces of clear 
presentation. Taken in sequence, the reader 
has a growing sense of their cumulative 
wisdom. Not to name them all by titles, it 
may be said that they lead from a description 
of primary industries to the economics of 


_ 1 Economics for Executives. Twenty-four reading units. 
_ Published by the American Chamber of Economics, 30 Irv- 
ing Place, New York. | 
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manufacturing, transportation, and market- 


ing. They define and explain the functions of | 


capital and of business organization, and the 
financing of production. They deal with the 
problems of cost and of pricemovements; with 
monetary systems; with banking and credit; 
withforeign exchange; with the upsand downs 
of panics and depressions; with the principles 
that regulate interest rates; with land and 
its values; with wages, labor problems, and 


labor movements, with taxation, and finally — 


with economic progress and methods of study. 
It would have been much easier for Mr. 
Roberts to have written or edited compara- 
tively large monographs than to have 
brought his booklets down to an average of 
perhaps sixty pages. But he believed the 
brief statement that could be read quickly, 
and reread as occasion might arise, was 
best adapted to the object he had in view. 
The newspapers and thé periodicals always 
furnish ample illustrative material, bearing 
upon economic life and problems. What the 
business man needs is the brief setting forth 
of principles to guide his thinking, as prac- 
tical matters are presenting themselves. 


Resourceful on the Platform 


As a lecturer and speaker, Mr. Roberts 
is in great demand at meetings of bankers’ 
associations, business organizations, cham- 
bers of commerce, and groups of political 
scientists and economists. He is not con- 
troversial in his methods, nor is he per- 
suasive by use of mere platform artifices for 
swaying audiences. He is content to give 
to his hearers the results of his study and 
thought, and he convinces others because h 
has first convinced himself. 

If a man has never learned how to observe 
accurately and to think intelligently, the 
mere fact of having lived in the world for 
a long time will add almost nothing to his 
ability to enlighten his contemporaries of 
a later generation. But, for a real under- 
standing of the movement of things in a 
country like ours, the man of long experi- 
ence, other things being equal, has marked 
advantages as a teacher. More than forty 
years ago Mr. Roberts was in the very thick 
of intense political and economic discussion 
relating to money, tariffs, railroads, agri- 
culture, capital and labor, governmental 
relation to business corporations, principles 
and methods of taxation, public lands, im- 
migration, and various other topics of the 
day. Hewas making himself influential as an 
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honest and serious student of all that per- 
tained to the material progress and the 
general welfare of the American people. 

It was of great advantage to have lived 
through that period of growth in the Middle 
West. It was also of marked advantage in 
later years to have lived and worked in 
such centers of influence as Washington, 
Chicago, and New York. In all the history 
of the world there has been nothing to com- 
pare with the economic development of the 
United States in the half century since 
George E. Roberts began to work in a news- 
paper office. Men of his type, possessing 
sound minds in sound bodies, accumulate 
knowledge and wisdom by their contact 
with affairs. They do not live in the past; 
but their immense background of experience 
enables them to grapple with present prob- 
lems, and to foresee the course of things 
with a prescience that commands and 
receives the deference of younger men. 

There is no sign of flagging or of weariness 
in Mr. Roberts’ presentations.” A certain 
poise of judgment and serenity of temper 
are evident in every speech he makes and 
-every article he writes, and are conspicuous 
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in the twenty-four volumes*which sum up 
the principles upon which the economic 
achievements of our epoch are based. With 
Mr. Roberts, as with Mr. Frank Simonds in 
another field of exposition, clear thinking 
and thorough study go far to explain the 
successful results. Things that have often 
been made too difficult or abstruse for the 
general reader become not only intelligible 
but attractive and even entertaining when 
Mr. Roberts uses his trick of common-sense 
language in presenting economic facts and 
issues. : 
Nothing could better show how true this 
is than the reading of Mr. Roberts’ Bulletin 
for March, in which special and technical 
aspects of this year’s price movements at 
home and abroad are discussed in such a 
way as to make them not only of value for 
practical purposes but educational in a high 
sense. Every phase of Mr. Roberts’ own 
previous experience seems to have contrib- 
uted indispensably to his stock of knowledge, 
and to have enhanced the power that he calls 
into use for the treatment of matters at stake 
in this new period of economic life that is 
more intricate than any of its predecessors. 


CAPITAL LEVIES IN: EUROPE 


BY ALZADA COMSTOCK 


[The material for this terse summary of European levies on capita] to date has been collected by - 


Miss Comstock through personal researches in Europe. 


Miss Comstock is the author of “State Taxation - 


of Personal Incomes,” Columbia University, 1921, and of other articles on taxation.—Tue EDITOR] 


TN THE last few weeks of 1922 fresh pro- 
posals for capital levies were heard in 
Europe. The successes of the British Labor 
party in the November elections gave a 
stimulus to the revival of the party’s war- 
time agitation for a tax on capital, and in 
Switzerland a proposal for a capital levy 
law shook the financial foundations of the 
country before it was defeated in a referen- 
dum early in December. 

The capital levy is one of the many 
financial expedients of the reconstruction 
period which would have seemed both 
eccentric and unnecessary eight years ago. 
With the exception of Italy, the countries 
which have adopted it have been in such 
straits since the close of the war that they 
have looked over the brink of financial ruin 
even where they have managed to keep from 
slipping in. Germany, Austria, Hungary, 


and the new states which have emerged 
from the Austro-Hungarian Empire have 
fallen upon this device with one.accord as a 
way in which they can scrape the very bot- 
toms of their purses. 
A capital levy law is produced in this wise: 
a Minister of Finance who finds the na- 
tional exchequer completely bare and the 
war aftermath of debt an unendurably 
heavy burden, proposes or accepts the 
proposal of a non-recurrent levy on capital. 
The details of the bill must be worked out 
in such a way that they offer hope of 
reaching one of the few sources of funds 
which are not already exhausted—the 
wealth of the large property-owners. Ac- 
cordingly most of these measures provide 
for a steeply, graduated tax on all property 
in individual hands above a certain exemp- 
tion limit. They also specify a date for the 
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valuation of property and allow payment 
of the tax to be spread over a term of years. 

At this point the trouble really begins. 
If the levy is general in its application, the 
owners of securities are almost sure to be- 
come convinced that they are dispropor- 
tionately taxed and to argue that the coun- 
try’s business is being handicapped at a 
time when it is in need of every possible 
encouragement. If the tax is made to 
apply in different ways to the various 
classes of property, and particularly if it 
falls with any weight upon real estate, 
the land-owners regard it as the last and the 
unendurable straw in a system which has 
already made land-owning an unprofitable 
form of enterprise. 


The Capital Levy To-day 


The present status of the capital levy in 
Europe is a curious one. The plan plainly 
runs counter to the general approval of the 
income tax as the best guide to individual 
taxable capacity, and even to the main- 
tenance of safeguards around the institution 
of private property. Italy and the Central 
European countries have leapt these hur- 
dles and have plunged headlong into the 
experiment. The levying of their heavy 
taxes has been accomplished to the tune of 
a general uproar, it is true; but it is an 
uproar that can hardly .be distinguished 
from the tumult which greeted the extension 
of some of the older and more conventional 
taxes. France and England have taken the 
other course, and have struggled through 
the first years of reconstruction without 
resorting to so questionable an innovation. 
Perennially, however, some one has mis- 


givings, and the whole argument is gone 


over again. 
Revival of Interest in England 


In England the Labor party’s support of 
a levy on capital gave a flash of interest to 
an election otherwise none too clear-cut. 


The British exponents of the tax have never’ 


intended to use it for current expenses. 
To them it is a natural and logical expedient 
for reducing the burden of the national 
debt, and it is as such that the plan has been 
revived. Those who live near the days of 
the war, they say, should make the larger 
contributions toward reduction of the war 
debt, especially since many of them have 
profited directly from it. Meanwhile, finan- 
cial opinion as expressed in the Statist lines 
up solidly against the tax as a feasible meas- 
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ure, whatever virtues it may seem to have 


_ in theory as an organ of justice. 


The agitation for a capital levy in En- 
gland is now more than six years old. The 
first well-known voice to be heard in its 
favor was that of Mr. Sidney Webb, who 
now sits in the House of Commons as a 
Labor member. In 1916 Mr. Webb pub- 
lished a pamphlet called “How to Pay for 


the War,” in which he advocated a ro per 


cent. tax on capital. Even by that time it 
was clear that Great Britain was to emerge 
from the war under the burden of a great 
national debt. Taxation along the old 
lines seemed to have reached its limits, and 
yet there was no doubt that there still 
remained untouched wealth in private 
hands. Mr. Webb’s plan was to reach this 
wealth by a new route. 


The project quickly took form as a pee 


of taxing “war wealth,” or the profits of the 
stay-at-homes who found the manufacture 
of supplies for the government financially 
advantageous. The strongest support came 
from the Labor and Socialist elements, 
which looked on the tax as a way of “‘equal- 
izing sacrifice,” 
exaction of a contribution from the rich to 
offset the sacrifices of the poor in giving up 
lives and family support at the same time. 


The Official Report of 1920 


After the close of the war, and during the 
period when it seemed impossible for Eng- 
land to struggle along under the debt which 
she had incurred, the movement for a levy 
on war wealth reached its height. The 
House of Commons appointed a committee 
to study the matter. This committee wisely 
went straight to the Board of Inland Reve- 
nue, which drew up its conclusions in the 
form of “Memoranda on Suggested Taxa- 
tion of War-Time Increases in Wealth,” 
in the spring of 1920. Briefly, the board re- 


ported that although the taxation of war 


wealth would be more difficult than any 
other type of taxation ever attempted in 
Great Britain, the thing could be done; and 
then proceeded to suggest two detailed 
schemes by which it could be accomplished. 

When the actual moment of decision 
came, however, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer refused to propose the tax, and 
since that time the movement has not shown 
the same strength, although from time to 
time it has shown its head again. In May, 
1922, during the second reading of the 
finance bill for the present fiscal year, the 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer quenched the 
= recurring suggestion from the Labor benches 
_ and defined the grounds of his opposition. 
“The story of Tantalus will be reproduced,” 
he said, ‘‘in the case of any Chancellor of the 
Exchequer who seeks toimpose a capital levy, 
because the capital he seeks will disappear 


= every time he attempts to snatch at it.” 


Now, however, the Labor party has had a 
great access of power, and it is in a pecu- 
 liarly strong position if it wishes to oppose 
the Government’s financial policy with a 
_ proposal for a capital levy. Statisticians 
on both sides are showing an interest in the 
amounts which could be obtained for appli- 
cation to the national debt, and it is quite 
=~ possible that the capital levy plans may be 
linked up with the payment of amounts 


~ owed to the United States. 


The Referendum in Switzerland 
__ The story of the rise and fall of the Swiss 
- proposal can be quickly told. The bill for 
= a levy on capital was introduced in the 


autumn of 1922 by the Socialist party, 


which saw a tax on capital as a way of 
lightening the burden of taxes on the poor, 
~ and of paying national and local expenses 
out of the pockets of the rich. In terms 
_ the bill conformed rather closely to the 
=- capital levy laws which have been adopted 
it imposed a 

non-recurrent levy on the capital of indi- 
= viduals and corporations with an exemption 
= of 80,000 francs. Individuals were en- 
titled to certain other exemptions for wives, 
children, and household furniture and pri- 
vate effects. Above the exemption limit 
a highly progressive rate was to be em- 
ployed for individuals, running from 8 per 
cent. on the first 50,000 francs to 60 per 
cent. on property in excess of 30,700,000 
francs. For corporations the rate was 
fixed at 10 per cent. throughout. Property 
was to be valued on December 31, 1922, 
and the tax could be paid in three yearly 
instalments. Three-fifths of the proceeds 
were earmarked for the Federation and the 
remainder was to be divided among the 
cantons and the communities. 

For some time before the referendum of 
December 3, Switzerland felt the influence 
of an impending upheaval. It was esti- 
mated that billions of francs of capital were 
transferred from Swiss banks to banks in 
- other countries, so that it might be out of 
reach if the law should be passed. At the 
same time, gold dropped out of circulation 
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in some of the larger cities. The r 
dum showed a 7-to-1 vote against t 
and the flow of capital back into Swine: 
land promptly began. 


French Capital-Levy Proposals 


In France the movement for a capital 
levy has paralleled England’s agitation. In 
1920 the Finance Committee of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies considered very carefully 
a number of plans for a capital levy, some 
of which had the support not only of the 
Socialist deputies, with whom they origi- 
nated, but also of a number of deputies who 
represented the financial interests and who 
felt that a moderate tax on capital would 
cause the value of the franc to appreciate. 
They recognized the fact, however, that the 
French peasants’ traditional independence 
and tenacity of property rights would make 
the collection of such a tax so difficult that 
its whole chance of success might be im- 
perilled. Opposition also came from the 
Finance Minister, and the capital levy was 
shelved for the time. 

The idea continues to bob up in France 
with the same pertinacity which it has 
shown in England. Only a few days after 
the British Chancellor of the Exchequer 
made the criticism quoted above, the French 
Finance Minister once more alluded to the 
capital levy and accounted for its omission 
from the taxes for 1923. He said that it 
must be recognized that capital was 
already taxed in France through the income 
tax and the death duties, and that heavier 
taxation was out of the question. 


Italy's Capital Levy 


The course of the controversy in England 
and France gives very little hint of the 
extent to which capital levies are actually 
in use in Europe. In justification of this 
failure to argue from analogy it may be said 
that Italy is the only country whose finan- 
cial circumstances in any way resemble 
those of England and France. 

Italy’s capital-levy act was passed late 
in rọrọ. It was pushed through by Signor 
Nitti’s government at a time of great 
political difficulty, in such a way that ‘the 
impression was given that it was a move to 
bring about closer relationships with the 
more radical elements of the country. 
Payment of the tax is spread over a period 
of 20 (originally 30) years, so that it is in 
fact a tax which can be paid out of income. 
The rates run from 4.5 per cent. on property 
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CAPITAL LEVIES IN EUROPE 


just above the exemption of 50,cc0 lire to 
50 per cent. on property of 100,0c0,000 lire 
or more. The date of valuation was 
January 1, 1020. This “extraordinary 
levy on wealth,” as it was called, was ac- 
companied by a heavy tax on increments 
of capital gained during the war. 

Naturally the tax was not popular. The 
financial interests objected to it as a sub- 
stitute for a tax on income, and the Social- 
ists criticized it because it was less onerous 
in its application than the form of capital 
levy which they had originally supported. 
But the law has remained in force, with 
occasional changes, for three years. The 
yield of the tax for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1923, is estimated at 3.8 per cent. 
of the total net revenue (excluding repara- 
tions). For the preceding fiscal year the 
figure is 4.4 per cent. It is estimated that 
considerably more than one-half of the tax 
is paid by the owners of securities and 
other personal property, and that the pro- 
portion of people who are dependent upon 
agriculture for their livelihood, who pay the 
tax, is very small. 


The German Emergency Levy 


Germany’s capital levy has a somewhat 
different history. It was forced through, 
not so much because of political considera- 
tions of the type which accompanied the 
passage of the measure in Italy and which 
keep the project alive in England and 
France, although they doubtless had an 
effect, but as a final unwelcome resort in a 
great national emergency. The tax was 
appropriately called the “Sacrifice for the 
Empire’s Need” (Reichsnotopfer) or the 
“Emergency Levy.” Moreover, the prin- 
ciple of a non-recurrent levy on wealth was 
not a new one in Germany. Just before 
the war, in 1913, it had been announced 
that a “Defense Contribution” (Wehr- 
beitrag) was to be levied on all property 
and income. 

The rates of the emergency levy run from 
ro per cent. on the first 50,000 marks of 
taxable capital to 65 per cent. on taxable 
capital of more than 100,000,000 marks. 
This levy goes hand-in-hand with a non- 
recurrent levy on war-time increases of 
wealth and a tax on increases of capital 
since the war. The proportionate produc- 
tiveness of Germany’s tax has been greater 
than Italy’s. During the fiscal year 1921- 
’22 the emergency levy furnished 6.2 per 
cent. of the total net revenue of Germany., 
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It was estimated that it would yield even 
more, 7.6 per cent., in 1922-’23. 

Capital Levies in the New Countries 


In Austria and Hungary the utilization 
of levies on capital has been linked with the 
urgency of the national debt problem. 


The changes in the value of the Austrian _ 


crown make it difficult to follow the for- 
tunes of the capital levy, but it seems to 
have been fairly productive in the early 
months, possibly as a result of the fact that 
a premium was put upon early payment. 
For the year ending December 31, 1921, the 
yield was only 1,500,000,000 crowns, or less 
than r per cent. of the total net revenue. 
Hungary’s capital levy was the invention 


of an ambitious Minister of Finance, 
Hegedüs, who held office during the greater 


part of 1921. It differed from other capital 
levies in that it was applied, not to the tax- 
payer’s total capital, but to various com- 
ponent parts of that capital, and in such a 
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way that the burden fell heavily upon the ~ 


landed classes. 
Throughout the remainder of the territory 


which was formerly known as Austria- — 


Hungary the capital levy is a familiar tax 
measure. 


The most prosperous of these — 


countries, Czechoslovakia, has been using a — 


tax on capital with a maximum rate of 30 
per cent. for nearly three years. In this 
case, also, the tax is accompanied by a tax 


on wai time increases cf wealth, and the — 
proceeds are designated for the support of — 


the currency and the reduction of debt. 
The Use of the Capital Levy 


The evidence which has been accumulated 
up to the present goes simply to show that 
the capital levy can be used with some 
degree of productivity in countries where 
the conventional taxes are exhausted or are 
grossly inadequate, and where a heavy 


general sacrifice seems to be the only resort. — 


The difficulties of assessment have un- 
doubtedly been over-emphasized, but this 
is understood by the English supporters of 
the tax, who point to the valuations made 
for the death duties as an example of what 
can be done. It is the effect upon the busi- 
ness life of the country which rightly forms 
a chief point in the argument. If the Swiss 
have been unduly timid in this respect they 
must be proved wrong by the employment 
of the tax in a country which is on its feet 


financially, for the experience of Central — 


Europe will not suffice. 





THE VALLEY OF THE TOMBS OF THE KINGS, NEAR LUXOR, EGYPT, ABOUT FOUR HUNDRED 
MILES SOUTH OF CAIRO 


(The arrow indicates the approach to the recently found tomb of Tutankhamen, who ruled over Egypt during the 


most glorious epoch in the Empire’s history, some 1,400 years before the Christian era. 
entrance to the tomb of Ramses VI, long familiar to tourists. 


The larger opening is the 
The River Nile can be seen in the background) 


THE TOMB OF THE PHARAOH 
TUTANKHAMEN 


BY HAROLD M. WEEKS 


BHOUGH he had prepared with as- 

tounding thoroughness for life in the 
Hereafter, the moment of death must have 
been bitter for Tutankhamen.t He was a 
young man and the resources for a mighty 
reign lay before him. The preceding Pha- 
raohs of his dynasty had shown him the 
paths to glory. One had been Egypt’s 


Napoleon; another, the most magnificent. 


of rulers; a third, the world’s first revolu- 
tionary religious thinker. Tutankhamen 
longed to eclipse them all, but he had to die 
when his task was scarce begun. 

“ Give me time, O Amon!” he must have 
cried. ‘‘Time that I may exalt Thee in all 
lands—that the glory of Egypt may shine 
forth in lands unknown.” 





1Pronounced Toot-ahnk-ah'men, though Egyptologists 
often disagree on pronunciations. The hieroglyphic alpha- 
bet was composed solely of consonants. Modern students 
fill in vowels and fix pronunciations, being governed 
largely by their individual opinions. 
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It is pleasing to fancy that perhaps he 
received prophetic assurance. Indeed, he 
has been given time—3300 years of it—and 
could he know the wonder and admiration 
with which the world now regards his tomb, 
perhaps he would rest content. 

But, az he was not a relatively great 
Pharaoh, wany people are at a loss to know 
why his tomb is so richly freighted with 
splendor, or why archeologists evince more 
interest in this than other royal tombs. 
There are two chief reasons: Tutankhamen 
was heir to the accumulated riches of those 
mighty Pharaohs who first made Egypt a 
world empire, and his is the only royal tomb 
yet found that has not been plundered ex- 
tensively by robbers since ancient times. 

Tombs have been our most prolific source 
of information gn Egyptian history, chiefly 
because Egyptians believed they could lay 
jip treasures in Heaven. They thought a 


a 


man would not get along 
in the Hereafter unless he 
took with him the things 
he was accustomed to in 
every-day life. Sothey put 
these things, or models or 
pictures of them, in his 
tomb. Even the body was 
mummified, in order that 
the owner might have it 
for future use. 

Thus the tombs were 
filled with graphic illus- 
trations of Egyptian life. 
Men often boasted of their 
deeds on the walls of their 
tombs, but always there 
were religious texts and 
magic formule to guide 
and protect the dead in 
future life. $ 

In the form of the pyra- 
mid the tomb attained its 
mightiest proportions. The 
great pyramids at Gizeh, 
near Cairo, were built from 
2900 to 2750 B.C. during 
the height of what was 
known as the Old Kingdom. But during the 
Middle Kingdom the nobles gained more 
power; and one man, Pharaoh though he 
was, could no longer lavish the entire pro- 
ductive effort of the nation upon his tomb. 
The imperial conquerors of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty, to which Tutankhamen belonged, 
gave up building pyramids. It was seem- 
ingly impossible to make these massive 
landmarks robber-proof, so the kings began 
to cut their tombs in solid rock cliffs sur- 
rounding a desolate little valley more than 
four hundred miles up the Nile and two 
miles west of the stream. 

This Valley of the Kings’ Tombs was 
near Thebes, the capital of the empire, the 
modern suburb of which is Luxor. The 
kings of the Eighteenth, Nineteenth, and 
Twentieth Dynasties caused their sepul- 
chers to be chiseled in its cliffs of swn- 
burned limestone. Every effort was made 
to conceal the tombs, and the mortuary 
temples were removed to the flats of the 
Nile so as not to reveal the king’s final 
resting-place. Yet more than forty of these 
valley tombs have been found by archæolo- 
gists. All, with the exception of Tutankh- 
amen’s, had been ruthlessly pillaged; and 
that is the reason why the. opening of this 
tomb has attracted so much attention. 
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LORD CARNARVON AND HIS DAUGHTER, WITH HOWARD CARTER 
(RIGHT), AT THE ENTRANCE TO THE TOMB OF TUTANKHAMEN ăŤ 


The Message to Howard Carter: 
“Find Tutankhamen!” 


Howard Carter, the man who found 
Tutankhamen’s tomb, is an Englishman, 
although press dispatches from Luxor have 
frequently called him an American. Up to 


the time of his big discovery he was virtually — 


unknown to the general public. The last 
edition of the British ‘“‘Who’s Who” does 
not even mention his name. 
been excavating in Egypt for more than 
thirty years. 


But through those thirty almost fruitless | 


years he maintained the calm determination 
that was the seed of great achievement. 
He knew how heavy were the odds against 
him. Not only had the robbers thousands 
of years headstart, but, when old Egypt 
was trembling before invaders, her priests 
took from their tombs the mummies of 
many Pharaohs and hid them in a rock 
shaftway, where they were found in 188r. 
Year after year other excavators found 
royal tombs, thus diminishing Carter’s 
chances, for Tutankhamen’s was the only 
important tomb in the valley left undis- 
covered. 

Yet the description of the glories of an 


,unplundered royal tomb contained in an 


Yet he has 


searcher. 
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-ancient ‘papyrus Td at the Turin 
museum, heartened the indefatigable 
Ee resolved to remove the rub- 


-bish from every square foot of the valley not 


_ previously excavated; 
called for vast funds which Carter did not 


but the scheme 


have, so-he went to Lord Carnarvon. That 
- English earl was a sportsman as well as an 
Egyptologist, which perhaps was why he 


-= consented to stake his money on the hun- 


dred-to-one shot that had corsumed so 
many years of Carter’s life. 
It was eight years ago that Lord Car- 


= narvon made it possible for Carter to carry 


on large-scale operations. Up to last fall 
those efforts had accomplished nothing but 
thie displacement of from 60,000 to 70,000 


tons of rocks and sand. F inally Carter 


ù 
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decided the treasure he sought lay buried 
a the débris from some tomb higher 
up the cliffs. He began to dig below the 
_ tomb of Ramses VI. Sickness interrupted 
his labors; but, on returning to work this 
season, within one week he found the stair- 
way leading to Tutankhamen’s tomb. On 
November 29, 1922, Howard Carter 
knocked at the Pharaoh’s door. 


| Wonders of the Tomb 
On that door there was a series of un- 


=- broken seals which made the patient 


= archeologist’s heart leap for joy. 
`. told him the tomb had not been disturbed 
for thousands of years. 


They 


When the eminent 


historian, Dr. James Henry Breasted, 


_ professor of Egyptology at the University 


of Chicago, inspected these seals, it was 


= announced that “no evidence was thereby 
-= revealed of any interference with the tomb 
later than the reign of Harmhab.”’ 


Harmhab was Tutankhamen’s successor, 


= who founded the Second Empire and paved 
the way for the conquests of Ramses II. 


In the interval of confusion between Tut- 
ankhamen’s and Harmhab’s reigns, robbers 
did enter the tomb; but they apparently 
had time only to snatch, up a few articles. 


= There was no extensive plundering as in 


share the glory of discovery. 


other cases. It was reported later that 
seals of Ramses IX also were found in the 
tomb, and his commissioners may have 
inspected it about two hundred years later. 

Carter sent immediately for Lord Car- 
narvon, so that his generous patron might 
He also 
sought the aid of the world’s greatest 
Egyptologists, that the find might be of 


the greatest benefit to science and history. 
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The charges of commercialism brought 


against the discoverers should not be taken 
too seriously until the world has seen the 
final outcome of the undertaking. It must 
be remembered that this “commercialism ” 
seemingly centers around the fact that the 
press news rights were sold exclusively to 
one newspaper. 

One of the first visitors to enter the tomb 
was Professor Breasted. He had excavated 
a city in Nubia puilt by Tutankhamen’s 
father-in-law, Ikhnaton, and had returned 
to Egypt to assemble Middle Kingdom 
“coffin texts.” 

When Dr. Breasted entered the frst of 
the two tomb chambers, he exclaimed: 
“Tt is a sight I never dreamed of seeing— 
the antechamber of a Pharaoh’s tomb 
filled with the magnificent equipment which 
only the wealth and splendor of the imperial 
age of Egypt could have wrought or coz- 
ceived.” 

He pointed out that the mere quantity of 
furniture surpassed all precedent. ‘In 
quality,” he continued, “‘it is an astonishing 
revelation of the beauty and refinement of 
Egyptian art at the culmination of its 
development in the imperial age, beyond 
anything I had imagined.” 


Eighteent!: Dynasty—the Golden Are 


This imperial age, or First Empire, now 
shines out as one of the world’s most as- 
tounding epochs. It is needful only to 
point out that objects in Tutankhamen’s 
tomb have been valued at such sums as 
$10,000,000 (though it is futile to price the 
priceless), and then to remember that 
Tutankhamen was but a weak declining 
star compared to other brilliant Pharaohs 
in the Eighteenth Dynasty constellation. 

Nations frequently reach their highest 
development following a great victory over 
tyranny. So it was with Egypt. The 
Eighteenth Dynasty was founded by men 
who drove out the Hyksos or Shepherd 
Kings, the first invaders known to have 
conquered Egypt. Egypt had remained 
unconquered for thousands of years be- 
cause of her natural defenses. Although 
the narrow land straggled for 600 miles 
along the Nile, from the marshes of the 
delta to the foaming waters of the first 
cataract, it was protected against invading 
armies by burning deserts and barrier seas. 
It was island-like. 

Its climate was so dry that the ancient 
monuments have been preserved in won- 
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ANTECHAMBER OF THE TOMB AND SOME OF ITS TREASURES, WITH STATUES OF THE KING 
GUARDING THE SEALED DOORWAY TO THE INNER CHAMBER 


(The painted wooden casket, toward the right, contained the King’s robes with elaborate bead and gold work. The 
cover of the box pictures the King hunting wild animals, its sides show him in battle, and the ends symbolize him as 


a sphinx trampling on his enemies. 


The long wooden box, painted white with ebony veneer, held undergarments 


of the King, ceremonial staves of superb workmanship, and a royal mace. One of three couches is seen, on which 
are stacked a bed, caskets, and other objects; and under it are a chair and a casket both inlaid with ebony and ivory. 
The two statues of the King are carved out of wood, stained black, with gilt trimmings) 


derful condition, yet the yearly overflow 
of the Nile fertilized the land and caused 
it to bring forth bounteous crops. In the 
relative peace and prosperity of the valley 
the Egyptians were free to build up a great 
civilization. They levied gold from Nubia; 
mined copper in the thirsty peninsula of 
Sinai; quarried rocks for the pyramids, the 
temples, the obelisks and the serenely calm- 
faced statues of their kings. They increased 
the land’s productivity by great irrigation 
projects; raised art and mechanical knowl- 
edge to an unprecedented level; and devised 
humane codes of government, religion, and 
social practice that made Egypt a safe and 
pleasant place in which to live. 

But the Middle Kingdom collapsed in a 
welter of anarchy, leaving the Egyptians 
unable to protect themselves even with the 
aid of their natural defenses. The fierce 
Hyksos horsemen came galloping across 
the sands from Asia. It took the Egyptians 
two hundred years to drive them out, 
but when the task was accomplished, in 
1580 B.C., peaceful Egypt had something 


she never before possessed—a_ standing 
army. 

The Eighteenth Dynasty Pharaohs made 
use of this army. Under Thutmose III it 
swept through Palestine and Syria. In 
seventeen crashing campaigns this Napo- 
leon of Egypt extended his power in Asia 
as far as the waters of the upper Euphrates. 
So carefully did he consolidate his gains 
that the world was still pouring tribute into 
Egypt when Tutankhamen was born, which 
was probably at the close, or just after, 
the reign of Amenhotep III, the great 
grandson of Thutmose. 

Amenhotep III was called Amenhotep 
the Magnificent. He was a Louis XIV of a 
Pharaoh, who embellished Egypt with 
countless beautiful buildings and monu- 
ments. He erected that mighty colonnade 
at Luxor which is yet one of the world’s 
wonders; avenues of sphinxes stretched 
for miles before his temples; he diked up a 
vast artificial lake near his palace at Thebes 
for the pleasure of his queen. Apparently 


„he never led an army out of Egypt, but the 
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Asiatic and Nubian vassals still sent rich 
tribute. They remembered the terrible 
power of his fathers, and trembled. Even 
the king of Babylon wrote to him in abject 


terms of beggary. 


The First Monotheist 


But things did not go so well for his son, 
Amenhotep IV, who was Tutankhamen’s 
father-in-law, and in whose court that 
Pharaoh was reared. This Amenhotep’s 
distinction lies in the fact that he is the first 
monotheist recorded in history. He has 
been called the world’s first individualist, 
the first original thinker. The expansion 
of the empire broadened Egyptian thought 
beyond the narrow concepts of the isolated 
Nile Valley. The new Pharaoh became 
convinced that men and beasts of all lands 
were cared for by One Divine Intelligence. 

He believed God was made manifest 
through the life-giving rays of the sun, so 
he took “Aton,” the Egyptian word for 
the solar disk, as his name for the Divinity. 
The Pharaoh changed his name from Amen- 
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hotep to Ikhnaton, so his title might 
glorify Aton instead of Amon, the old off- 
cial god of the state. Ikhnaton boldly 
denied the very existence of all gods but 
Aton. 

These actions enraged the corrupt and 
wealthy priests of Amon, who formed the 
most powerful faction in Egypt. Old 
Thutmose III, the conqueror, had been 
one of these priests himself and he and his 
descendants gave them no end of property 
and privilege. They made things so un- 
pleasant for Ikhnaton that he left Thebes © 
and built a new capital near Tel el Amarna. 
Finally he ‘broke their power and dis- 
possessed them of their rich holdings. He 
cut the names of all gods but Aton from 
every public inscription, even the im- 
personal plural, gods, was obliterated. 7 

Ikhnaton’s court was a new thing in 
Egypt. He placed an interpretation on 
truth that vitally influenced art as well as 
religion. Painting and sculpture broke 
from the rigid traditions of the past. This 
influence continued in ‘Tutankhamen’s 
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THE KING’S CHARIOTS AND HIS THRONE 


(There are parts of four chariots to be seen, including wheels, poles, and bodi®. The throne is under the couch in 


the corner, indicated by one of two gold lions’ heads. 


It is declared to be one of the finest specimens of Egyptian art 


yet found, being covered with gold and silver and inlaid in relief with semi-precious stones. The object on the seat 
is a foatstool) 


THE TOMB OF THE PHARAOH TUTANKHAMEN 
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FOOD FOR THE KING’S SOUL IN THE HEREAFTER 


(The white boxes under the couch contain mummified joints of meat, haunches of gazelle, trussed ducks, etc. 


The 


couch supports represent Egypt’s cow goddess, Hathor, the size of these couches being indicated by the fact that 


they stand higher than the back of the chair at the right of the picture. 


In the foreground are the King’s footstool of 


solid ebony inlaid with ivory, a small wooden box, a papyrus rush stool much decayed, and a painted red box con- 
taining woven fabrics in bad condition and some articles of jewelry. The semi-circular box on the couch is especially 
prized for its minute ivory inlay) 


reign, and the objects from his tomb show 
delicate but realistic charm that approaches 
the achievements of the Greeks. A single 
instance of this was shown in Lord Carnar- 
von’s account of his first visit to the second 


chamber or burial vault of the tomb. A. 


wealth of golden ornaments and magnifi- 
cent equipment lay around him, but the 
one thing the man could not take his eyes 
from was a little pink-tongued cat on the 
lid of a painted jar. It was so lifelike that 
he stood entranced. 


The Reign of Tutankhamen 


But while Ikhnaton thought and the- 
ologized, the empire faded away. The wax- 
ing power of the Hittites came flooding 
down on Syria. Treacherous Asiatic dy- 
nasts captured the cities of the Phoenician 
coast, nomadic bands plundered Palestine. 
Faithful vassals of Egypt in these regions 
cried to the Pharaoh for help but received 
none. There are indications that Ikhnaton 
did not believe in war. He haf no sons, 
and when he died in 1358 B. C. the son-in- 


- 


law whom he had appointed to succeed him 
quickly succumbed. Tutankhamen had 
married another of Ikhnaton’s daughters 
and was next in line. He probably reigned 
six, possibly eight, years. 

Tutankhamen was at first a worshipper 
of Aton. The symbol of that religion—a 
sun disk shooting out rays which terminated 
in hands that were extended in blessing— 
was found on the throne in the antechamber 
of his tomb. This chair also bore his 
earlier name, Tutankhaton, which meant 
“Living Image of Aton.” These vestiges of 
the “heretical” religion probably survived 
because they were inlaid in so complicated 
a manner that any attempt to efface them 
would have ruined the beautiful throne. 

Tutankhamen may have fought to retain 
the religion of his youth. We may possibly 
learn something of that when the tomb is 
reopened next year for further examination. 
There is little doubt, however, that the 
mighty Amonite priesthood was restrained 
only by the powerful personality of Ikhna- 
ton. Young Tutankhamen probably had 
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scarcely lifted the scepter when the demand 
“Recant or abdicate!” rang in his ears. 

He did recant. It was then that he 
dropped the “Aton” ending to his name 
and took the title Tutankhamen, which 
meant “Living Image of Amon.” This 
changing of the king’s name and religion 
had great significance. The Pharaoh was 
looked upon as the living image of the god. 
He was a god-king and in theory he alone 
was worthy to worship the gods. 

We should not weigh too lightly the 
forces that brought about Tutankhamen’s 
backsliding. Pharaohs who worshipped 
Amon had conquered the world; the in- 
ventor of Aton worship lost it. The soldiers 
undoubtedly held with the priests; and the 
common people, who had worshipped scores 
of strange gods for many centuries, did not 
take kindly to Ikhnaton’s idealized religion. 
Amon was not intolerant of other gods. 
Tutankhamen’s change of faith, of course, 
restored the priests of Amon to all their 
former privileges and property. 

Either through lack of time or ability 
Tutankhamen did not, so far as we know, 
try to win back the Asiatic empire by the 
warlike methods of Thutmose. Having 
turned his back on the idealism of Ikhnaton, 
his one remaining exemplar was Amenhotep 
the Magnificent. He apparently did his best 
to ape the material splendor of that mon- 
arch by lavishing the accumulated wealth 
of the empire on his tomb. He did not have 
time to cut as many chambers in the rock 
as did other Pharaohs, but it is doubtful if 
any king ever packed more precious trea- 
sures within a like space. 

Although more than 150 major objects 
were removed this season prior to the 
closing of the tomb, only the outer chamber, 
a space 30 feet by 18, was cleared. Its 
adjoining compartment was left half-filled, 
and the inner or sarcophagus chamber and 
its smaller annex were practically un- 
touched. After thirty years of waiting, 
one would think that Carter would hurry 
to take everything out, but his wonderful 
patience has triumphed. He is determined 
that the objects shall be removed no faster 
than they can be carefully handled and 
preserved. 


Preservation of the Findings 


One of the major objects removed was a 
box containing no less than 10,000 minor 
objects. There is seemingly no end to the 
scarabs, rings, jewelry, trinkets, and furni- 
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ture within the tomb. A single royal robe 
was ornamented with 3600 gold sequins. 
Counting all the little things, there may be 
a million items in the tomb. 

The work of preservation is a long and 
delicate task. Fabrics that would crumble 
at a touch must be cleaned by feeble puffs 
from a tiny bellows. Water would destroy 
them. Then they must be sprayed with a 
solution that will strengthen and preserve. 
Warped and blistered wood and gold- 
covered plaster must be repaired; stones 
must be fixed in their settings and inlays 
fastened in place before they are moved; 
almost every relic must be treated to re- 
store its original color and beauty before it 
can be transported. Material already re- 
moved will keep the experts busy for a long 
time. 

It was tantalizing, however, to see the 
tomb closed before the great gold sarcoph- 
agus had been opened to make sure the 
Pharaoh was really there, even though the 
testimony of the seals makes his presence 
practically certain. The surrounding nest 
of gold-covered wooden canopies will have 
to be carefully dismantled before the sar- 
cophagus lid can be lifted. That may 
necessitate enlarging the entrance to the 
inner tomb. 

With the examination of the mummy 
itself the world will undoubtedly receive 
reliable information concerning the Pha- 
raoh’s age. But what is hoped for more than 
all else is that with the body, or in the 
coffins surrounding it, will be found some 
document shedding light on the historical 
events of Tutankhamen’s time. 


Preparation for the Egyptian Hereafter 


The writings in the Pharaoh’s coffins, 
unfortunately, are more likely to be relig- 
ious and magical texts. Tutankhamen was 
not thinking of our curiosity, but of his own 
future welfare. He was preparing for the 
awful day when he would have to stand 
before the gods in the Hereafter and face 
the judgment of the dead. In the earlier 
days of Egypt men counted chiefly on right 
living to prepare them for this trial, during 
which their words would be weighed against 
a feather—the emblem of truth. But the 
priests of Amon corrupted religion by lead- 
ing men to believe that certain magic 
formulas would insure a safe passage to 
fields of the blessed. 

Perhaps’ some such official guide to the 
Hereafter as the “Book of the Dead”. will 


THE TOMB OF 


be found nestling close to the 
Pharaoh. Such a document, 
however, in the opinion of 
many, would not have the 
historical significance of those 
letters found by the New York 
Metropolitan Museum expedi- 
tion during 1921—’23, in the 
tomb of a Theban named 
Hekanakht. This correspond- 
ence passed between a priest, 
who was in charge of the tomb, 
and his family. It was care- 
lessly thrown aside 4000 years 
ago, but to-day it sheds light 
on the life of ancient Egypt. 
Dr. Caroline Ransom Williams, 
who is now cataloguing the 
Egyptian collection of the New 
York Historical Society, re- 
cently received a letter from 
one of the great German Egyp- 
tologists in which he said he 
was more interested in the in- 
tensely human letters from 
Hekanakht’s tomb than in all 
the artistic treasure and mute 
splendor of ‘Tutankhamen’s 
resting-place. 

As Tutankhamen expected 
to take his body into the next 
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THE PASSAGE, THROUGH SOLID ROCK, WHICH 
LEADS TO THE TREASURE CHAMBER 


(The gate was placed there by Mr. Carter to keep 
pilferers out. The chamber is lighted by electric lamps) 


THE PHARAOH 
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FOUR ALABASTER UNGUENT VASES 


(With open-work lotus and papyrus device, said to signify the binding 
together of the “Two Lands’’—Upper and Lower Egypt. 


Part of the 
ebony and ivory inlaid chair is also seen) 


world, it is interesting to note how he pro- 
vided for it. In the antechamber were found 
a large number of boxes containing mum- 
mified ducks, geese, joints of mutton, and 
cuts of beef. These were to grace his ghostly 
table. Near by stood two fine portrait 
statues ot the king. The Egyptians þe- 
lieved the anima:og force or “ka,” that 
had been in Pharaoh’s body before death, 
could enter such statues and then walk 
right through a false door in the solid wall 
of the tomb. Thence it would supposedly 
wander to the mortuary temple where every 
day the priests prepared food and off erings . 
for their dead lord. 

The endless paraphernalia within the 
tomb were also for the use of the dead. 
Many of the objects were marvelously in- 
laid with lapis lazuli, carnelian, and other 
semi-precious stones or with superb imita- 
tion in glass of gem-stones. There were 
gilded couches and other cunningly wrought 
furniture, vases of intricately carved ala- 
baster, gleaming wares of blue faience, 
cedar-of-Lebanon boxes, sandals of gold, 
models of royal barges, cosmetic jars, 
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bouquets of flowers, even a dummy on 
which to adjust the royal wigs and a little 
baby glove the Pharaoh wished to carry 
into eternity as a keepsake. 

There has been speculation as to whether 
_ Tutankhamen was the Pharaoh of Exodus. 
= As his gem-studded chariots were found in 
the tomb instead of at the bottom of the 
Red Sea, and as he is seemingly with his 
chariots, this does not seem probable. No 
Egyptian discovery would be complete, 
however, unless the identity of the ancient 
oppressor of the Jews was dragged into the 
controversy. 

One of the great values of the discovery 
is that it fixes the period of the many ob- 
jects hitherto found, and by comparison 
establishes the approximate date of some 
exhibits of uncertain age that are already 
in the museums. 


Americans Who Aided Carter 


No sooner had Carter laid his eyes on the 
riches of the tomb than he knew he had 
more than he could attend to. Among 
those whom he called to for aid were A. C. 
Mace, H. E. Winlock, and other members of 
the expedition sent out by the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. It is generally conceded 
that these Americans have no superiors in 
the arts of preservation and reconstruction. 
They responded unhesitatingly and sacri- 
ficed time from their own work on the east 
bank of the Nile, where new excavations 
were clearing up much confusion concerning 
the kings of the Eleventh Dynasty. There 
is hope that they will be rewarded with 
some share in the treasures to bring back 
to America. 

The Egyptian government, however, will 
receive half the things from the tomb, be- 
cause it is so specified by law. These will 
go to the Cairo Museum. What disposition 
Carter and Carnarvon will make of the rest 
is not known. 


Earlier Work of Egyptologists 


Until the archeologists began their 
labors, our knowledge of ancient Egyptian 
history was extremely foggy. The Greeks 
‘and Romans left records of the decadent 
Egypt of their day, but their knowledge of 
the great kingdoms and empires that had 
gone before was distorted by folk-lore and 
fable. Even Manetho, an Egyptian priest 
who wrote a history in the Third Century, 
B.C., did more to mislead than inform. 


- The meaning of the hieroglyphs was lost, 
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and through many centuries the historical 
significance of Egyptian writings remained 
unintelligible. 


But while Napoleon was | 


W 


campaigning in Egypt one of his officers 


found a stone slab near the Rosetta mouth 
of the Nile. This Rosetta Stone bore a late 
Egyptian proclamation in hieroglyphic sym- 
bols such as were on the monuments, in 
hieroglyphic handwriting, and in Greek. 
By comparing these texts, Francois Cham- 
pollion, a Frenchman, worked out the 
hieroglyphic alphabet in 1822 and then 
translated many of the inscriptions. This 
alphabet was composed solely of conso- 
nants. That is why the spelling of ancient 
Egyptian names varies so much in modern 
histories; no one knows what their vowels 
were. 

In 1840 Karl Richard Lepsius, who 
headed a German expedition, continued the 
work of translation and began putting 
the newly found information in its prop- 
er historical sequence. The first notable 
excavation was made in 18soby Auguste 
Mariette, a Frenchman, who found the 
Serapeum, a burying place near Memphis, 
which contained the mummies of sixty-four 
sacred Apis bulls. In the succeeding thirty 
years he opened the tombs of more than 
300 scribes, priests, and nobles. This was 
a great historical contribution; but his 
methods were hasty and wasteful when 
compared with modern standards. The 
Metropolitan Museum excavators think 
nothing of working for five years on one site. 

During the last half-century, Petrie, 
Newberry, Griffith, and other Englishmen 
have made excavations that filled mighty 
gaps in history. Borchardt and Möller 
did infinitely careful work for the Germans. 
The American museums and universities— 
such as Harvard, Pennsylvania, and Cali- 
fornia—have made important contribu- 
tions. During and since the Great War, 
Dr. George A. Reisner, head of the Harvard 
and Boston Museum of Fine Arts Expedi- 
dition, made discoveries in Nubia that 
brought to light the half-forgotten Ethio- 
pian Pharaohs who ruled Egypt during a 
period of her decline. 

Natives have also found many things. 
They first discovered, and tried to keep 
secret, the cache where the priests had 
hidden the royal mummies. In 1887-88 
Arabs picked up the “Amarna Letters,” 
a series of some 300 clay tablets, letters 
which Asi&tic vassals wrote to Ikhnaton 
and Amenhotep the Magnificent. 





_ THREE-QUARTERS OF A MILLION BUSHELS OF POTATOES WERE SHIPPED FROM THIS STATION 
—IN MONMOUTH COUNTY, NEW JERSEY—IN 1920 


SOME ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF 
THE POTATO CROP 


BY CARL R. WOODWARD 


HE potato-growers of the Northern 

States in 1922 have passed through the 
unhappy experience which fell to the lot 
of the grain-growers of the Middle West in 
iọ2r. With the largest crop ever grown 
in America, estimated December first at 
451,185,000 bushels, they have been the 
victims of the most serious price slump in 
years. Large quantities of potatoes have 
netted the growers 35 cents a bushel or less. 
While this price was not unheard of in pre- 
war years, it was unusual; and when it did 
occur it was then not so serious as to-day, 
when the cost. of growing the crop, as 
well as the price which the farmer must 
pay for the various commodities he needs 
to purchase, is much higher than in the 
earlier days. 

According to present prospects, the grow- 
ers of fall and winter potatoes in the tier 
of States north of and including New Jersey, 
as a class, will have lost heavily on the 1922 
crop. Many, unfortunately, are in finan- 
cial straits, and mortgage foreclosures and 


sherift’s sales are uncomfortably common in 
some communities. 


A National Crop 


The potato is one of the great American 
crops. It is the most important vegetable 
food crop grown in the United States, and 
ranks eighth in the list of all crops in point 
of total value. The total acreage devoted 
annually to potatoes averaged 3,810,500 for 
the period 1919-22, and during the same 
years the production averaged 376,500,000 
bushels. The annual value of the crop for 
the past five years may be placed roughly 
at $500,000,000. For the decade previous 
to 1916 the annual value averaged about 
$2 20,000,000. 

On the basis of the production shown in 
the 1920 census New York ranked first 
among the potato-growing States, with 
32,470,000 bushels. Minnesota was second, 
Wisconsin third, Maine fourth, Michigan 
fifth, and Pennsylvania sixth, each with a 
production of more than 20,000,000 bushels. 
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In other years the relative standing of 
these States would vary, as the local 
yields fluctuate with the variation of sea- 
sonal conditions. Other States having a 
production in excess of 10,000,000 bushels, 
according to this census, are New Jersey and 
Virginia. Potatoes are also an important 
crop in Colorado and California, each with 
a production of over 8,000,000 bushels, 
Ohio with 7,500,000, Idaho with 6,300,000, 
and Washington with 5,866,000 bushels. 
It should be added that the total production 
for 1919, the year covered by the census, 
was below the average. 

In recent years Florida, South Carolina 
and North Carolina have become important 
sources of early potatoes. The American 
public seems quite willing to pay a fancy 
premium for “new” potatoes, even though 
there may be plenty of “old” potatoes on 
the market of good quality and at a low 
price. Early potatoes from the South, 
then, usually are in good demand in north- 
ern markets and sell for a good price. This 
has stimulated the production of potatoes 
in the Southern States. The early pota- 
toes from the South, however, are quite 
in a class by themselves, and it is the 
great bulk of fall and winter stock pro- 
duced in the northern potato belt that 
presents the most serious economic prob- 
lems. 





INTERIOR OF A POTATO-GRADING HOUSE 


(The machine sorts the potatoes into “firsts,’’ “seconds,” 
and ‘‘culls’’; and they are at once sacked and loaded 


on freight cars) R 
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A Bad Year for New Jersey Growers 


An investigation of the marketing of 
New Jersey potatoes recently completed, 
revealed some interesting and enlightening 
economic facts about the potato industry 
in general, and about New Jersey potatoes 
in particular. The investigation is further 
of special significance, in that it exemplifies 
a new venture in solving farming problems, 
and is illustrative of the new day in the 
agricultural industry. 

Most of the potatoes of the Garden 
State are grown in the rich loam belt that 
stretches across the center of the State from 
the Delaware River to the sea coast. Mon- 
mouth County comprises the largest part 
of this district, but portions of Middlesex 
and Mercer are included. Also, in some 
of the southern counties potatoes are one 
of the important crops, but the industry 
is not so specialized as in Central Jersey. 

The past twenty years have witnessed 
a considerable expansion of potato-growing 
in the State. The growers became fairly 
prosperous, and when a crop is found to 
pay well, the natural result is to grow more 
of it—hence the increase. The high prices 
of the war years, furthermore, furnished an 
artificial stimulus. For a few years previ- 
ous to the war, the growers showed consid- 
erable concern about marketing, but the 
most of them promptly forgot its importance 
in the mad rush that followed the inflated 
prices of 1916 to 1919. Here as elsewhere 
the high prices caused an over-stimulation 
of production, which with favorable grow- 
ing conditions resulted in the big crop of 
1922, and the consequent price slump. 

So serious were the losses which the New 
Jersey growers suffered that they began 
seeking avenues of relief. The State Fed-, 
eration of County Boards of Agriculture, 
the local unit of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, was their most representative 
organization, and happily was in a position 
to give aid. 

This body was organized two years ago, 
and is strictly an organization of the farm- 
ers themselves, having a membership of 
over 12,000. The individual farmers are 
members of their local county unit, known 
as the county board of agriculture, and, 
upon joining, they automatically become 
members of the State body and of the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation. Under the 
executive management of Dr. Frank App, 
the secretary, who is also Professor of 
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A MAINE POTATO FARM WITH 


Agricultural Economics at the State Col- 
lege of Agriculture, the State Federation 
acts as a codérdinating agency for the county 
units, and handles questions of State-wide 
application. It functions largely through 
committees of representative farmers from 
the different branches of farming in the 
State. 


Diagnosing the Ills of the Potato 


In order to advise measures that would 
alleviate the depression among the potato 
men, the Potato Committee conferred and 
decided that an investigation of the market- 
ing of the crop was necessary if the basic 
facts were to be known. In other words, 
a thorough diagnosis must be made. The 
Federation accordingly called together rep- 
resentatives of the State College of Agri- 
culture, the Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, and the State Department of Agricul- 
ture, and arranged for the appointment of 
a joint committee to make the investiga- 
tion. Dr. App as chairman directed the 
study. The other members consisted of 
Prof. Henry Keller, Jr., Allen G. Waller 
and W. F. Knowles, of the College and 
Station, and A. L. Clark, H. B. Weiss and 
B. W. Sherburne, representing the State 
Department of Agriculture. 

A comprehensive plan of work was 
adopted, and special assignments made to 
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A DIGGING MACHINE AT WORK 


each committeeman. It was proposed to 
gather data on the production of potatoes 
in New Jersey, and to make comparisons 
with other regions. The relation of prices 
from different regions, at different times of 
the year and for different varieties was in- 
cluded. Freight rates, storage, handling 
at the point of destination and other factors 
were studied. The financial status of the 
grower was investigated, and, of prime im- 
portance, the cost of growing the crop. 

When the committee filed their report 
early in November they knew some things 
about New Jersey potatoes of which they 
had scarcely ever dreamed. This informa- 
tion they immediately passed on to the 
growers. 

Among the most interesting facts dis- 
covered was the great development of 
potato-growing from 1890 to 1920, in the. 
Coastal Plain Area which includes, in ad- 
dition to the Southern States, the east 
shore of Maryland, Delaware, New Jersey 
and Long Island. During this period the 
commercial potato acreage has increased 
228 per cent., while the population east of 
the Mississippi during the same time has 
grown only 60 per cent. The region of 
most marked growth along the Coastal 
Plain has been the Eastern Shore of 
Virginia, which in 1890 ‘represented only 
18 per cent. of the total area in potatoes, 
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and in 1920, 30 per cent. Meanwhile, 
New Jersey’s proportion fell off from 47 
per cent. to 31 per cent., although its total 
acreage increased materially. The effect, 
of course, of this relative change, was to 
force New Jersey into a less commanding 
position on the potato markets during the 
late summer season. 

The investigation included also a study 
of the distribution of shipments from the 
different regions. From 1917 to 1921 
more than half the potato shipments during 
the month of July came from North Caro- 
lina, Virginia and Maryland, and except 
in 1918 and rọrọ, this was true for June 
also. During August, 26 to 37 per cent. 
of the shipments came from New Jersey, 
but never a majority. Long Island and 
Idaho potatoes also figure conspicuously 
this month. Shipments from Minnesota 
and Colorado begin to appear in consider- 
able force, and continue strong throughout 
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September and October. September sees a 
considerable shipment from Maine, con- 
tinuing throughout October, and from 
Wisconsin, which becomes heaviest in 
October. Few New York or Michigan 
potatoes are shipped before October, and 
not many from the Empire State then, for 
the New York growers hold large quanti- 
ties in storage. 


A Growing Industry 


The development of the potato industry 
as a whole in the past half-century also is 
of interest. 

The total area devoted to potatoes since 
1866 shows an increase from 1,069,000 to 
4,228,000 acres in 1922. The average 
annual production for this same period has 
increased from 112,803,000 bushels for the - 
nine years 1866 to 1874, inclusive, to 376,- 
500,000 for the four-year period 1919 to 
1922. 


Potato Production, 1866-1922 * 








Average Average Average A r 
Period Annual A ibe Acre f 0 
Acreage | Production Yield per SAPS 
as | wa. 
Bushels Bushels Bushels 
TOEA a aie 1,242,743 112,803,000 QI.O 2.80 
e A AEE 1,910,062 160,196,000 84.6 3.22 
BESS“OH oP. ee 2,569,231 183,076,000 at, 3 2.94 
MESO, Siac. lols os 2,998,078 261,224,000 87.1 3:45 
(CONS 0 Sa ge CEE 3,541,486 343,393,000 Q7-0 3.76 
OS 3,904,500 375,160,000 03-4 3.80 
“ns see Wine a e 3,810,500 376,500,000 98.7 3.60 





1 From Preliminary Report of Joint Committee on Potato Marketing, N. J. Fed. Co. Bds. Agr., Trenton, 1922. 


Since 1913 the northern tier of States, 
Minnesota, the Dakotas and Wisconsin, 
also Colorado, have increased their acreage 
very rapidly. In 1913 Minnesota was 
growing 270,000 acres; in 1922, 480,000. 
In 1913 the Dakotas were growing 120,000 
acres and in 1922, 308,000. Colorado, for 
example, increased its acreage from 113,000 
in 1921 tO 142,000 in 1922. 

There are two outstanding features in 
the development of the potato industry. 
In the first place, our production is increas- 
ing more rapidly than our acreage. In 
other words, the yield per acre has increased, 
which would indicate that the potato- 
grower to-day is a better farmer than he 
was a generation ago. Again, the per 
capita production has very markedly in- 
creased. Since the exports and imports 


of potatoes comprise only a very small per- 
e. 


centage of the entire crop, we would con- 
clude that the potato to-day occupies a 
more important place in the American diet 
than in the earlier years. 

A study of the relation of prices to pro- 
duction revealed the fact that high prices 
tend to increase the acreage the following 
year, which in turn increases production 
and brings low prices. The old adage, 
“ High-priced seed means a low-priced crop, 
and low-priced seed a high-priced crop,” 
seems to be borne out in the case of potatoes. 

The graph on the next page shows strik- 
ingly the effect of production upon prices. 

For the benefit of the New Jersey grower, 
the committee procured comparative prices 
for New Jersey potatoes and stock from 
competing areas, and also ascertained the 
difference im price between the two prin- 
cipal types grown in the State, the long 
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A POTATO-DIGGER ON A NEW JERSEY FARM 


(The digger is horse-drawn, but there is a gasoline engine to shake loose the soil from the potatoes. The soil falls 
through the sieve bottom, while the potatoes slide off the extreme end and remain on top) 


“American Giant” variety and the round 
varieties; also a comparison of prices by 
months. 

Storage as a factor in providing a more 
uniform distribution and stabilizing prices 
was investigated. It was found that when 
the potato harvest is much below 400,000,- 
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j POTATO PRODUCTION AND PRICES 
(Two important economic principles seem to govern the potato crop. First, 


the price each year is in inverse ratio to the total production. Second, 
prices and production run in cycles, usually two years in length but sometimes 
four. The abnormal prices of the war-period also are evident, as well as the 
stimulation in production. From 1900 to 1906, the fluctuation in both pro- 
duction and prices occurred annually, resulting in three two-year cycles. 
The next cycle covered four years, 1907 to 1910—two years of high prices, 
followed by two years of low prices. Two two-year cycles followed from 1911 
to 1914. Here war-period influences began to show, and increase in price 
was out of proportion to production. With war-time inflation removed in 
1921, low production failed to bring up the price, and the bumper crop of 
1922 sent the price down to an extremely low paint) 


ooo bushels, the price tends to increase dur- 
ing the spring months, while when the crop 
is 400,000,000 bushels or more, spring 
prices are low. During the past ten years 
the price between December r and March 1 
has usually been highest when the dealers 
had large stocks in hand. 


When these 
stocks were depleted the 
price tended to go down. 
As to the price of pota- 
toes compared with that 
of other commodities, the 
wholesale prices in August, 
1922, compared with 1913, 
are as follows: Farm pro- 
ducts 32 per cent. higher, 
food 38, clothing 8o, fuel 
and light 171, metals 26, 
building materials 72, chem- 
icals and drugs 22, house 
furnishings 73,and the aver- 
age of all commodities 55 
per cent. higher. It is quite 
striking that farm products 
are considerably lower than 
the average of all other 
commodities. New Jersey 
potatoes in 1922 had a pur- 
chasing power only 40 per 
cent. as great as in pre-war 
times. In other words, this 
year it required 2% bushels 
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IRRIGATING POTATOES IN SOUTH IDAHO 


(The irrigated lands of Idaho show heavy yields of grains 
and vegetables) 


of potatoes to buy as much as one bushel 
would purchase before the war. 
Incidentally, bumper crops do not always 
While in 1922 the potato 
crop was about 90,000,000 bushels larger 
than in 1921, the farmers actually received 
$135,000,000 less for it. 


Effect of Substitutes on the Price of Potatoes 


At times the opinion has been expressed 
that a large fruit or vegetable crop might 
have a tendency to depress the price of 
potatoes, as fruit or other vegetables would 
be purchased instead of potatoes. A care- 
ful examination of the effect of fruit and 
= vegetables on the price of potatoes showed 
no correlation. -The crops compared were 
apples, peaches, sweet potatoes and rice. 
There was, however, a correlation between 





the total production of MOE 

quantity of other crops grown. Evident iy 
the climatic conditions which result in a 
good crop of potatoes tend to cause a large 
crop of fruit or of vegetables. A large 
number of retailers with whom this matter 
was discussed stated that people ordinarily 
do not buy some other crop in preference to 
potatoes because of the difference in price. 

Upon studying freight rates it was found 
that there is a lack of uniformity in the 
rates between different producing sections 
and points of destination. New Jersey 
was found to be at a disadvantage in compe- 
tition with other areas in. the matter of 
long-distance shipping. The committee 
proposes that this question be taken up 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

To follow up the potato as far as possible 
on its way to the ultimate consumer, 
members of the committee visited the whole- 
sale dealers, brokers and jobbers in Chicago, 
Indianapolis, Boston, Charleston, Spring- 
field, Worcester, St. Louis, New York and 
Providence. The opinions of these men 
in regard to quality, grading, packing, and 
methods of selling were procured, and their 
criticisms and suggestions recorded. 

The financial status of the grower was 
determined through visits to banks in 
Central Jersey, and conferences with some 
of the dealers. The bankers readily of- 
fered their codperation when they were 
advised of the purpose of the survey. 


The Cost of Growing Potatoes 


Finally, the aggregate of the cost of 
producing an acre of potatoes in New Jersey, 
the cost per bushel, the acre yield, the price 
received per bushel and the receipts and 
profits per acre over the nine-year period 
1013—1021 were determined and compared 
with the same for other potato States. 

The following table is presented as throw- 
ing some light upon the various economic 
aspects of the potato crop: 


Average Figures on the Production of Potatoes for the Nine-Year Period 1913-1921, Inclusive 


Acre Cost per 

cost bushel 
NewJersey(MonmouthCo.)| $131 $0.69 
cu Og ee, aa aa ane 172 82 
(NS ee ae EET AA 71 .65 
WISCONSIN Gi hs. ne E 81 61 
OSD ERS 6b. ays pee =’ - 72 65 
PM OPK dik Sun's Gdn ded 86 .80 


Price 


. Acre Profits 
am fetes receipts per acre 
210 $0.83 $162.71 $32.16 
225 1.06 237.05 64.904 
III 1.04 109.12 40.56 
139 99 126.15 47-62 
114 TT OS 100.45 35-22 
109 1.20 127.44 43.84 
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AN IDAHO POTATO FIELD WHICH PROMISES A YIELD OF 500 BUSHELS PER ACRE 
(The average potato yield throughout the United States is less than 100 bushels to the acre) 


Few laymen, and in fact not many of the 
growers themselves, realize how expensive 
a crop potatoes are. Their cost is much in 
excess of the grain and forage crops; hence 
the grower must receive a rather large re- 
turn in order to realize a profit. The items 
of expense in growing the potato crop are 
shown in the following table, which gives 
the figures for New Jersey in 1922, but in 
principle applies to the crop grown else- 
where, with due allowance for variation in 
local practices: 


Estimated Cost of Growing 
An Acre of Potatoes in Central New Jersey, 1922? 








Cost per Acre 
Pe int sch 5k acta wala $24.25 





RMON iene od EAE 0S pees ie 3-00 
Baskets; barrels, etc... 2... y..... 1.01 
peeditredtinent. «06d cua... .03 
REE ee 2) Fon kig wah; eee eet 30.50 
Sem maternal.. 0s je... Sk. 3.00 
TMI Figs oS. ie Rtg clea eo 34 
NOE or. as rr lle ne 27.00 
PEON nto ee oe SAO y ia Gt. 15.58 
maachine Tabor si 5.3 aurea fe: 10.00 
Ee ns Fa ns oe Sa ee 1.50 
boia EE ce le wg ele. chat, idee 1,50 
Ree i ri a ak eee 19.18 
CT eg eo pln fo eked tI mente 61 
UN EEO eee Neri oe Re ED 2.05 

$130.55 








1 From data compiled by the N. J. Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. 


There are valuable lessons for the New 
Jersey growers to be learned from this 
study. It indicates that they can not hope 
to control the market at any, time; that 
they should seek to produce potatoes of 
better quality and that they should produce 


them more economically, that they should 
grade more closely and be more adequately 
organized for marketing; and that they 
should gauge their acreage according to the 
probable price and production that past 
experience indicates each year. 

It is too much to expect that all these 
aims will be accomplished at once, but it 
may reasonably be anticipated that there 
will be a steady development toward them, 
in view of the signs of progress so evident 
in recent years. The cooperative marketing 
spirit is becoming widespread, and it holds 
out much of promise. Its success, however, 
is contingent upon the interest and loyalty 
of the rank and file of membership. 


By-Products of the Potato 


Another phase of the potato industry, as 
yet scarcely touched in this country, is the 
manufacture of various by-products. Con- 
siderable progress in this field has been re- 
ported in Europe, notably in Germany. 
Methods of manufacturing starch, alcohol, 
flour and other materials from the potato 
have been pretty well worked out, partic- 
ularly by the United States Department of 
Agriculture. Aside from some starch fac- 
tories in Aroostook County, Maine, how- 
ever, little has been done on a commercial 
scale in the United States. 

It is estimated that while less than one 
per cent. of the American potato crop is 
used for the manufacture of starch, in 
Germany 4 per cent. is used for making 
starch and related products, and nearly 
6 per cent. for the production of potato 
alcohol. In Germany, also a much larger 
proportion of the crop is fed to farm animals. 
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AN IDAHO ‘“DUG-OUT”’ OR STORAGE CELLAR FOR POTATOES, WITH A CAPACITY OF MORE THAN 
4,000,000 POUNDS, OR 150 CARLOADS 


(This ‘‘dug-out’’ has an excavation of three feet, with floors, sides and roof of earth. 
timbers are covered with wire fencing, straw and ten inches of earth. 


285 feet. 


The manufacture of dehydrated and riced 
potatoes also opens up an outlet for the crop. 

If there could be established in the potato- 
growing districts plants that would profit- 
ably convert second-grade and cull potatoes 
into-useful food and industrial products, and 
which could utilize the surplus of the main 
crop in case of excessive production, both 
the grower and the consumer would benefit. 


When completed, the roof 
The dimensions of the structure are 50 by 


The end walls of the ‘‘dug-out’’ are of concrete) 


In view of the degree of success which 
apparently has attended the manufacture 
of potato starch in Maine, it appears that 
this is the most promising of the by-product 
ventures. It is not unreasonable to antici- 
pate that, with the further aid of science, 
some new and profitable outlets for the 
“lowly spud” will become available within 
the next decade. 





ELEVEN-FOOT DRIVEWAY FROM END TO END OF THIS,IDAHO POTATO “DUG-OUT” 
(This driveway, nearly 300 feet long, makes possible the easy,handling of the potatoes and insures good ventilation) 


“LEADING ARTICLES OF THE 
MONTH 


. . 


The Harding Administration’s Foreign Policy 


N an article which he contributes to the 
Atlantic Monthly for March on “Two 
Years of President Harding,” Professor 
William B. Munro, of Harvard, finds some 
things to criticize and much to commend 
in the way in which the Administration at 
Washington has fulfilled the first half of its 
four-year term. 

After noting the fact that the initiative 
in diplomatic affairs has been with Secre- 
tary Hughes since March 4, 1921, Professor 
Munro reverts to the Washington Con- 
ference as the most notable achievement of 
the Administration in the field of foreign 
relations, and says, by way of comment on 
the results that Mr. Hughes and his col- 
leagues secured from that gathering: 


It was not easy to secure an agreement on naval 
disarmament among nations which have found 
themselves able to agree on nothing else. And as 
for the Four Power Treaty, it is a fair prediction 
that this pact will some day rank as a master-stroke 
of far-sighted and efficient diplomacy, great in its 
influence for the preservation of peace. If these 
Washington agreements, by reason of delayed rati- 
fication in Europe, have not yet been endowed with 
their full force and effect, it is through no fault of 
the American Administration. So far as America 
is concerned, the ratifications are complete. 

It would probably have been better for the world, 
and better for the United States, if the outstanding 
lesson of the Washington Conference had been more 
earnestly taken to heart. This conference demon- 
strated, in so far as such a thing is susceptible of 
occult demonstration, that an international con- 
sensus on even the most important questions affect- 
ing the peace of mankind is possible under one con- 
dition: namely, that America is ready to supply 
the initiative and the guidance. It is apparently 
not within the range of possibilities under any other 
condition. There appeared to be some ground for 
hoping, a year ago, that the success of the Washing- 
ton Conference would be followed up by the exercise 
of American initiative on a broader scale. The oc- 
casion was opportune, but the Administration 
halted and let it pass. Possibly it feared that the 
sentiment of the country would not rally to such 
action, and it may be that this fear was justified. 
In neither of the two great political parties have the 
lessons of 1919-1920 been forgotten; in both there 
is a disinclination to let the country be drawn into 


anything that might be regarded as an “entangle- 
ment,” with a resulting hostile reaction from the 
electorate. 


In Professor Munro’s opinion the funda- 
mental reason for so little display of 
America’s international leadership in 1923 
is that there was so much of it in r919: 


Mr. Wilson, misjudging the attitude of his own 
countrymen, went too far and too fast. In the 
terminology of football, he ‘‘ran ahead of his inter- 
ference.” Permanent gains are not made by that 
process. So one can hardly blame Mr. Hughes if 
he prefers to move circumspectly; it would profit 
neither America nor the world were he to begin any 
enterprise that the mind of this country would not 
permit him to finish. The Administration cannot 
well take the lead in helping Europe out of political 
and financial chaos until the people of the United 
States are ready, not alone to tolerate, but to sup- 
port it in so doing. That time may be approaching; 
there are some indications that it is. Meanwhile, 
the Administration has endeavored to maintain 
contact with the European situation through the 
medium of “observers” and other representatives, 
whose status is unofficial but whose authority to 
speak the mind of the State Department is usually 
clear enough. From unofficial to official partici- 





THE ADVISER-GENERAL 


CHORUS OF RESCUERS: “Why don't you come and give a 
hand—instead of standing there shouting?" 


e From John Bull (London, England) 
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pation in a world conference will be but a short and 
easy step, when the time arrives, if it ever does 
arrive. 


While public opinion in the United States 
remains hesitant on the subject of European 
intervention, the European nations them- 
selves keep their political interests continu- 
ally in the foreground. Whenever there has 
been an attempt during the past two years 
to settle such questions as reparations and 
the stabilization of finances it has been 
frustrated by the exigencies of national 
politics.. The main question at the con- 
ferences has not been, “What is the best 
thing to do?” but, “What is the most 
politic thing to do?” 


There-is one way, therefore, in which Europe can 
hasten official assistance from America, if such is 
genuinely desired. This way is to adjourn politics 
for a season so far as international questions are 
concerned. Secretary Hughes, in his address at 
New Haven last December, indicated the channel 
through which this might be most easily accom- 
plished. The fundamental trouble comes from the 
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continued disorganization of finance and credit; the 
immediate desideratum is to restore these things to 
a stable basis. That is not a task for politicians, 
whether great or small. It is a job for a body of 
financial and economic experts, whose livelihood 
does not depend upon the popularity of their findings 
among the people of their respective countries. It 
is true that a plan for the alleviation of Europe’s 
acute problems, if worked out by a body of experts, 
would be ineffective unless agreed to by the various 
governments; but a government would find: it 
much easier to concur in an unpopular solution 
reached in this way than in one reached by any 
other procedure. 

Before America can be of real assistance in Eu- 
rope, therefore, some reorientation must take place 
overseas. England desires America’s participation 
as a restraining hand upon the impatience of France. 
France, in turn, desires it in so far (but only in so 
far) as it may help compel the performance of Ger- 
man obligations. And Germany desires American 
intervention, to the end that the provisions of the 
Versailles Treaty may be relaxed. As for the other 
countries of Europe, they desire America to stretch 
a hand across the sea, but not an empty hand. At 
all European discussions of American participation 
in the affairs of the distracted Continent, there has 
been too much emphasis upon what America might 
do if she were sufficiently generous—as generous as 
she seemed to be five years ago. 


-England’s Insistent Appeal to Uncle Sam 


ACCORDING to the editor of the Lon- 
À don Spectator, what the world wants 
to-day is a statesman of the Canning type, 
who will call in the New World to adjust 
_ the balance of the Old. “Will not President 
Harding, acting as the representative, not 
of one party in the Republic, but of America 
as a whole, play this great and beneficent 
part, and do in a much larger theater, at a 
time of much greater need, and with a much 
greater purpose, what Canning professed 
to do?” 5 

After rehearsing some of the serious perils 
that now beset Europe, and declaring that 
the re-grouping of the Powers now in pros- 
pect means that Britain must either be 
driven into the arms of Germany or must 
leave the Continent to its fate, the editor 
again asks: . 

How are we to escape from this dreadful dilemma 
—one which, we believe, has its terrors for prudent 
and far-seeing Frenchmen just as much as for like- 
minded men in England? Where are we to find 
shelter from the storm that is already darkening the 
` sky? The essential points in the problem are: 
(1) The determination of what Germany can pay 
without depriving her of hope and strength; (2) the 
discovery of the safest and best method of compel- 
ling her to pay what she justly ought to pay without 
the use of force, such as France is now applying, with 
the result that the old hatreds, instead of dying oug, 


are being renewed with a tenfold intensity; (3) the 
need for setting Germany on a course which wi 

make her change her defiant and suspicious policy, 
which will render her a true democracy, and induce 
her to turn her vast skill and energy into growing 
prosperous instead of cultivating the evil crops of 
national revenge and hatred. 


The editorial, which is signed by Mr. J. 
St. Loe Strachey, proceeds to state explicitly 
what America may do to save the situation: 


No nation, as no man, can be judge in its own 
cause. Yet if the Allies are left to settle these prob- 
lems by themselves, how can they avoid error? 
Speaking broadly, either the French or the English 
view has got to be adopted. But though capable 
of adjustment, these two opinions are at present 
absolutely opposed. There is only one way out— 
that proposed at the beginning of this article. We 
want a new and better George Canning. And in ex- 
isting circumstances he can come only from Ameri- 
ca. Will America once more save Europe and the 
world, not this time in arms, not by a vast expendi- 
ture, but by good advice and the arts of conciliation? 
Why should not America in effect offer to examine 
judicially the whole question of Reparations, esti- 
mate the greatest amount Germany can pay without 
being deprived of hope and the means of recovery, 
and then recommend a plan for securing the rapid 
restoration of the Rhineland to Germany, on the 
model of Bismarck’s indemnity arrangement with 
France? aj i eis 

In order to facilitate this process let America 


propose a plan by which only a certain percentage 
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of the debt owed to us and America by the Allies 
shall be paid in gold. Let the remainder be paid in 
German securities. We and America can then, 
under an agreement between ourselves if we so 
desire, remit these payments according as the prog- 
ress of German payment to France is fast or slow. 
Next, let America suggest a plan under which the 
League of Nations can be bound absolutely to come 
to the aid of France if she is attacked by Germany. 
Finally, let America suggest modifications of the 
League of Nations under which she will be willing, 
and able, to join the League, or at any rate join in 
the guarantee of security to France. 

If America will do this, and do it without delay, 
she may yet save Europe alive. If not, the future 
of civilization must be dark and precarious. Surely 
the world is worth saving. Surely the jurists of 
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America can devise means for saving it which will 
not commit their country to unrestricted responsi- 
bilities and yet will provide the former Allies with a 
compromise. Afterall, not much is needed. Though 
France seems “ difficult,’’ almost all her people would 
be thankful to find a good excuse for giving up the 
hopeless task of keeping 60,000,000 men in subjec- 
tion and of maintaining huge armaments. France 
wants to be reassured, and America can reassure her. 
As for the other Continental Allies—Italy and Bel- 
gium—they will need very little persuasion to adopt 
the British standpoint. And then ourselves? 
America knows that all we want is what she wants 
Peace, and the assurance that we will not go back 
forever to the system of obtaining security by arma- 
ments and the formation of alliances and counter- 
alliances. 





A Coal Expert Predicts French Success 
in the Ruhr 


N American coal expert, Mr. R. M. 

Bryan, writing in Forbes (New York) 

for March 3, gives some of his reasons for 

believing that France will succeed in taking 

from the Ruhr mines even more than the 

amount of coal representing the reparations 
due to France, Belgium and Italy: 


For one thing, the German mines are not so 
complicated that they cannot be operated by the 
French and Belgian engineers, who are every bit as 
intelligent and skilled as the German engineers. 
There is no evidence of inferiority in France’s 
mines, railways, or- steel plants. I have always 
found the French to be most thorough. They are 
extremely modest in talking about themselves, 
they are still shy on publicity, and perhaps for this 
reason they are grossly misunderstood on this side 
of the Atlantic and underestimated in Great 
Britain, where the average person hears so much of 
the “superiority” of the German that he fails to 
Sse say what the French really are, and what 
they have accomplished. 

Fifteen per cent. of the miners in the Ruhr, I 
found, are of foreign birth. The greater portion of 
these are Poles. Moreover, I learned that the 
French had had Polish mining engineers in Paris, 
evidently in training to step into the Ruhr whenever 
they were needed to handle the Polish element. 
Moreover, the French knew that in the Saar mines, 
which they have operated since the armistice, there 
are thousands of miners and overmen who have 
worked in Ruhr mines and whose familiarity with 
them can be put to good account if necessary. 
Hundreds of Polish workmen have already been 
brought to the Ruhr by means of the water route, no 
doubt with the idea of employing them in the mines 
if the natives do not care to continue to work under 
French domination. 


Having recently returned from England 
and France and being an American coal 
man, interested in studying America’s 
position in the international coal situation, 





GUARDING THE RUHR OUTPUT 


(A French sentinel atop a carload of briquettes bound 
west from the Ruhr 


Mr. Bryan observed that the immediate 
effect of the Ruhr invasion was to make the 
British coal exporter and the British steam- 
ship owner timid about bidding for future 
business. They think that Germany may 
have to buy millions of tons of coal from 
Great Britain to replace the Ruhr output. 
Epgland is to-day the only country in 


424 
Europe that has coal to export, but she has 
no large surplus over what she is already 
sending out to her customers in every 
country of the world. 

For Germany to buy in large quantities from Eng- 
land, therefore, will mean but one thing: the other 
nations would be bidding against her; so that prices 
would unquestionably reach a point where the 


Germans would have to release much of their 
hoarded treasures now held in foreign countries. 
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Mr. Bryan was impressed by the failure 
of the German Government to collect the 
tax assessed on all Ruhr coal (40 per cent. 
of the value), thus enabling the coal opera- 
tors to save money for themselves while the 
Government was defrauded of sums which 
should have been used for reparations pay- 
ments. The incident seems to have re- 
ceived little publicity in America. 


The Latest Report of the Dutch Commission 


for the Reform of 


HE Dutch Labor Minister proposed in 
December, 1920, that the Commission 
for the Reform of Labor Conditions should 
investigate the advisability of compulsory 
changes in trade organization in order to 
secure a living wage for the workman. 
Mr. G. A. Kessler, in the January number 
of De Gids, reviews the report of the Com- 


-mission which was handed in last December. 


_ The report is unanimous as to the neces- 
sity for a living wage, but Mr. Kessler 
thinks that the recommendation for the 
compulsory changes in the organization of 
industry necessary to secure the living wage 
was not endorsed with genuine conviction: 


Between the lines one can read the fear that the 
consumer will be cheated. . . . And besides there is 
clearly apparent a misgiving as to the industry itself. 
The Commission is afraid that improvement of the 
commodity will cease without free competition be- 
tween private firms and that the existence of un- 
stable undertakings will be artificially maintained. 


In brief, the Commission is visibly con- 
cerned about all the disadvantages attend- 
ing a hothouse atmosphere. They consider 
the brisk winds of free competition abso- 
luteiy requisite primarily for the needs of the 
consumer and in the second place for the 
development of industry itself. 

The Commission also declared that col- 
lective trade contracts should be made 
legally binding even for the firms who re- 
fused to sign. It is understood that a collec- 
tive labor contract can only be declared 
binding when signed by the great majority 
of the trade organizations of employers and 
workmen. The contract shall then be de- 


‘clared binding by the Labor Minister 


through a neutral party, such as the Com- 
mission for the Reform of Labor Conditions. 
It is recommended that regulations be 
framed whereby the employers shall pledge 


Labor Conditions 


their word to the workmen to consider their 
claims for wages before fixing prices. 

The Commission also passed a resolution 
providing that a collective contract between 
employers and workmen may agree upon 
certain.deviations from the legal daily hours 
of labor. They also recommend that in the 
labor inspection committees on the legal 
hours of labor the workmen should be repre- 
sented by an equal number of members 
with the employers. 

The Commission finally resolved that it is 
desirable that the workmen should be repre- 
sented in the board of directors of every 
industrial undertaking. | 

Mynheer Kessler is doubtful of the recep- 
tion of this report by the practical industrial | 
leaders of Holland: 


The Commission was mostly composed of officials 
and college professors and leaders of trade unions, 
In the foreground of the discussion were the tab- 
leaux vivants of the workmen with their class de- 
mands and their inalienable human rights and the 
consumers with their demands. But the industrial 
leaders, with their right to exist, were scarcely 
mentioned. 


Mr. Kessler concludes: 


The industrial employer is an individual, or a 
small group of individuals, who may possess all 
human faults and virtues. His motive is to make his 
business succeed and to have credit, and the earning 
of a certain profit is essential for the existence of this 
motive in our national life. If the employer’s 
guidance is to be strong he must have all individual 
freedom; if his business is to develop he must be free 
from the fear of investigations and inquiries by the- 
orists and from more publicity than is compatible 
with the progress of his affairs. His leadership must 
be judged by the results and must not be subjected 
to governmental supervision. The employer must 
keep the rising tide of the trade unions in check and 
the maintenance of amicable relations with his 
workmen is hfs daily task. For every successful 
enterprise two men with common sense and two of 
supple and keen intelligence are requisite. If the 


balance sometimes falls to the side of the employer, 
it is not less frequently the case with the workmen. 
And to-day the employer in Holland, as elsewhere, 
is very frequently one of the hardest working men on 
his pay-roll and the hardest pressed to make both 
ends meet. He is not hostile to his men, though he 
knows that their unions embitter his life. But he 
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desires above everything else in the world to be 
spared from further governmental interference at 
present when all his efforts are directed towards 
steering his ship in the troubled waters of competi- 
tion at home and abroad, when every further legal 
regulation that makes his task harder seems “in- 
tolerable.” 





Beloium’s Popular Prime Munister, 


M. Theunis 


T was a matter of curiosity to all the 

onlookers at the January Paris con- 
ference whether Belgium would take sides 
with France or Great Britain. M. Jacques 
Chastenet, in the January 12 number of 
L’Opinion (Paris), declares that when the 
Belgian Prime Minister, M. Theunis, ar- 
rived in Paris, he still believed a reconcilia- 
tion possible between the French and 
English points of view: 


He saw very soon, however, that it was trying to 
square the circle, and when M Poincaré had ex- 

lained the reasons why he could not accept the 

ritish proposals, M. Theunis rose and declared 
impulsively but clearly and with decision that 
Belgium was again one with France. 

The next day, the idlers around the iron gates 
of the Quai d’Orsay identified audibly the celebri- 
ties hurrying from their motors into the Foreign 
Ministry. Quick and insignificant in profile, M. 
Poincaré passed on; tall, thin and melancholy of 
aspect, Mr. Bonar Law was followed by the small 
but sharply-cut silhouette of the Marquis della 
Torretta. Then M. de Lasteyrie came bowing to 
the crowd with his usual genial smile; with the 
Commandante d’Amelio evidently amused, and the 
correct and formal Sir Philip Lloyd Greame. A 
group of the important though obscure tribe of 
experts were unknown to the boulevards. 

But there emerged from a limousine driven by a 
chauffeur with the black, yellow and red rosette on 
his livery, a small stocky personage with an ener- 
getic expression, broken nose and long sparse blond 
mustache. “That’s the Prime Minister of Bel- 
gium, Colonel Theunis, and he’s got more nob than 
any of them,” some one with a Belgian accent 
remarked to his neighbor. 

Perhaps history will agree with Theunis’ humble 
compatriot. The statesman began his career in the 
army for which he had been destined by a family 
tradition. He grew tired of garrison life very soon, 
and went on the Stock Exchange of Brussels under 
the auspices of Baron Empain, who soon assisted 
his protégé into an influential position. The war 
broke out and the man of affairs entered the army 
with a commission as colonel. The Belgian Gov- 
ernment entrusted him with the purchase of war 
supplies in England. He accomplished this task so 
well that after the armistice he was appointed 
Belgian High Commissioner at London, from which 
duty he was called to assist his cogntry as Belgian 
delegate in the settlement of the financial and 
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economic questions arising from the indemnity 
conferences. 

Colonel Theunis proved an indefatigable worker, 
a technical expert up to the minute, and a debater 
sometimes hasty but always sincere. He is quick 
to wound but has a gift of pouring oil on the waters 
too troubled by the stones he has slung. In 1920 
he was recalled to Brussels and made Finance 
Minister, which office he fitted so brilliantly that 
at the end of 1921 when Wiart’s ministry fell, no 
one was surprised to see him the chief of the Cab- 
inet. Abroad the growing rift between France and 
England and at home the Flemish disaffection were 
serious problems for the new régime. Theunis’ 
Cabinet was about to fall after the vote on the law 
to compel the Ghent University to hold its lectures 
in Flemish when the Paris Conference opened. 
The course of events at the Paris Conference will in 
all probability prolong the duration of the Theunis 
Cabinet. At any rate the chief has earned the 
esteem and gratitude of France. 
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Trotzky’s Experiences in Exile 


HE Revue Mondiale has to-day a new collabo- 

rator, the illustrious dictator of the Republic 

of the Soviets, L. Trotzky. Needless to add that 

the opinions and policy of the Revue remain un- 

changed, despite the insertion of these pages, which 
by the way are full of cleverness. 


T HESE words preface the publication, in 
- the Revue Mondiale (Paris), of an article 
which was not offered, indeed probably not 
authorized, by Trotzky, but was translated 
by J. W. Bienstock, doubtless from the 
Russian. It relates Trotzky’s compulsory 
journey from Paris to Spain, his imprison- 
ment and second expulsion from Spain. 
Hardly any facts of importance are re- 
vealed. The secretary of the Spanish 
Socialists was serving a sentence of a fort- 
night “for an article disrespectful to a 
Catholic saint.” ““There was a time in this 
same Spain,” the visitor reflects, ‘when 
Aquillano would have been just simply 
burned. After that let the sceptics deny 
the benefits of democratic progress!’ His 
first impressions at St. Sebastian are 
frankly cynical. “A good deal of bigotry 
here. Over my bed is a very edifying pic- 
ture, ‘The Sinner’s Death.’ The devil is 
carrying off his victim in the presence of a 
very sorrowful angel, despite all the efforts 
of the good Abbe. As I fall asleep and as I 
wake, I think of the salvation of my soul. In 
the cinemas the lovers, before they kiss, re- 
peat an Ave Maria, as they exchange rings.” 
There is not a dull line. The touches of 
color are most graphic. Sometimes there 
is all but poetic imaginativeness. For 
example: “By its expression the sea” 
(from the high Pyrenees) “‘seems to say that 
man is born to be a smuggler, though un- 
foreseen circumstances may prevent him.” 
An apparently sincere bit of sentiment is 
the tribute to the paintings in the Madrid 
Museum. “TI felt as I have felt on other 
occasions, in this art, its eternal element.” 
More nearly a suggestion of Trotzky’s 
unquestionable power is his keen, humorous 
insight into human nature. His blue-eyed 
French salesman, lamenting that “3,500 
Germans, busily at work, are tolerated in 
Madrid,” and adding sadly, “The people 
here don’t seem capable of learning any- 
thing from the war!’’—is simply sketched 
in seven lines, and not commented on at all. 
Like the “Exile” himself, we are left 
feeling intimately acquainted, and even 


good friends with the two French gens 
d’armes who conduct him civilly to the 
Franco-Spanish border: 


One is a little man, almost aged, with a flattened 
nose of Slavic type, but a little finer. The other, 
enormous, bald, forty-five or so, black as tar... . 
The old inspector is a geographer. He talks of 
Tomsk, Irkutzk, Kazan, Novgorod, and the fair. 
The black one sat apart, for a long time speechless. 
But suddenly he began: “The Latin race is marking 
time. The rest are leaving it behind,” said he, 
as he cut a slice of ham which he held in his hairy 
hand, of doubtful cleanness, decorated with heavy 
rings. “What have we in literature? Decadence 
everywhere. The same in philosophy. Nothing 
since Descartes and Pascal.” I waited for the 
rest. He was silent and munched his ham sand- 
wich. “You had Tolstoy, but we understand 
Ibsen better.” Again he was mute. The old man, 
piqued at this avalanche of learning, began to ex- 
pound the importance of the Trans-Siberian Railway. 


The three presently discuss the manner in 
which Trotsky had been hunted down in 
Paris. The big officer complains: 


Shadowing? The thing has become impossible! 
Tis only worth while when the “type” doesn’t 
know he’s shadowed . . . the taxi has killed it. 
You would have to forbid anyone under surveil- 
lance ever to take a cab. 


As the sleepless night wanes, the same 
speaker all but confesses that his own sym- 
pathies are with the radicals: 


It is you who have the ideas. We have to stand 
guard over the present order of things. Take the 
great Revolution. What a movement of ideas! 
The Encyclopedists, Jean Jacques, Voltaire—and 
fourteen years after the people were more unhappy 
than ever. Read Taine. Jaures complained to 
Jules Ferry that his government was not a progres- 
sive one. Ferry replied, “Governments are never 
the trumpets of revolution.” Ultimately, no one 
is free to choose his path in life. There is no freedom 
of the will. Scepticism is the only philosophy 
suited to us. 


And he proceeded, sceptically, to take a 
drink of red wine out of the bottle. Then, 
as he recorked it, “ Renan says that all new 
ideas come too soon. And that’s right.” 

If at this point a “‘sceptic” suggests that 
the unwilling traveler has probably in- 
vented his policemen, philosophy and all, 
he only magnifies the amazing cleverness, 
the diabolical charm, even, that doubtless 
still keeps this mysterious figure secure on 
his throne, although his subjects starve by 
millions, and he has to beg us to feed them 
while he plots against all democratic govern- 
ments and social forms. 
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Alice Meynell, English Poet and Essayist 


OMMENTING on the death of Alice 
Meynell in November last, one critic 
remarked that she ought to have been Poet 
Laureate of England. In years past she had 
been praised by such writers as Meredith, 
Ruskin, Rosetti and Coventry Patmore 
and the Saturday Review places her among 
the best of England’s minor poets. 

In an appreciation. contributed to the 
Catholic World (New York) for March, 
Miss Agnes Repplier prefers to rank Mrs. 
Meynell’s verse above her prose. Perhaps 
all critics would not assent to this. Mrs. 
Meynell’s product was uniformly high in 
both verse and prose. 

Miss Repplier regrets that the poem by 
which Mrs. Meynell is likely to be best 
remembered is the familiar “Shepherdess ’’: 


She walks—the lady of my delight— 

A shepherdess of sheep. 

Her flocks are thoughıs. She keeps them white: 
She guards them from the oy 

She feeds them on the fragrant height 

And folds them in for sleep. 


Proceeding to comment on these lines, 
Miss Repplier says: 


Whittier used to say that if he had dreamed 
“Maud Muller” would have been so popular. he 
would have written it better. ‘‘The Shepherdess” 
could not have been written better, because it is 
of its kind perfect. It has a Coventry Patmore 
quality which insures its popularity. In every 
modern anthology—and the English-speaking world 
has gone mad over anthologies for the past decade— 
Alice Meynell has been represented by these three 
verses; not, I fancy, because the compiler has always 
liked them best, but because he has wanted to make 
sure of pleasing his public. They are to be found 
even in that pleasant little outdoor volume called 
‘*The Open Road,” which would seem to indicate 
that Mr. Lucas regarded the lady’s flock of chaste 
and circumspect thoughts as veritable sheep and 
Jambs. 

So complete has been this association that Mrs. 
Meynell has become in some mysterious fashion 
identified with her own Shepherdess, as though she 
had written the poem about herself, which she 
assuredly did not. It fits her well; but she was the 
last woman in Christendom to have celebrated her 
own virtues, to have sung her own praises. Her 
taste was as austere as her style. Yet among the 
tributes published after her death were some verses 
by Corson Miller, entitled “The Dead Shepherdess,” 
and Shane Leslie laid upon her coffin a wreath with 
this inscription. ‘‘Poetess of poets, shepherdess 
of sheep, saint of women.” -So much for striking a 
popular note. 


As Miss Repplier points out, Mrs. Mey- 
nell’s childhood and youth were well fitted 
to equip her for her life’s work. She ac- 
quired her literary taste from her father, a 


etailed by journalism.” 





ALICE MEYNELL 
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man of wide cultivation. Part of her early 
life was spent in Italy which she knew and 
loved. It seems to Miss Repplier that she 
understood Italy better than Browning did, 
partly because she saw more clearly the 
religious background of the popular life. 


A convert to the Catholic Church, married to 
another convert, living in London, writing for 
English newspapers, she preserved inviolate the 
raptures of her wandering childhood, the secluded 
and delicate pleasures of the intellect. the clear 
flame of the spiritual life. To the power of her 
sympathy, no Jess than to the critical acumen and 
noble kindness of Wilfrid Meynell, we owe the- 
redemption of Francis Thompson, and the brief 
flowering of his genius. To have rescued that 
wandering soul, to have lifted him from the bitter 
waters of despair. to have given to the world his 
treasures of prose and verse, is a benefaction for 
which the gratitude of generations 1s an all too 
feeble return. Mr Thompson made over and over 
again a full acknowledgment of his debt. 


Mrs. Meynell’s essays seem to Miss 
Repplier, who is herself perhaps the best 
living exponent of the essayist’s art on this 
side of the Atlantic, to have suffered from 
undue brevity, “a brevity doubtless en- 
This, of course, is 





an allusion to Mrs. Meynell’s Friday col- 
umn in the Pall Mall Gazette. 
They are no shorter than were the eighteenth- 


‘century essays; but they are more critical, and 
criticism calls for scope. 


Moreover, the eighteenth-. 
century essayists, when they wanted to be exhaus- 
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tive, carried a subject through a half-dozen or a 
dozen papers, until the picture was rounded and 
complete. Mrs. Meynell’s papers are for the most 
part snatches of thought, expressed in carefully 
and admirably chosen words. She was, in the best 
sense of the term, a précieuse, valuing the manner 
of the saying as highly as she valued the thing said. 


Parisian Salons Before 1914 


HE Parisian man of letters, M. Jacques 
Normand, in L’Opinion (Paris) of 
January 12, relates his “souvenirs” of 
Paris before the war, where the affable and 
tolerant loved to meet to hear fine verse 
declaimed, or good music, while they ex- 
changed ideas on subjects not exclusively 
sport, politics, scandal or the latest motor. 
Brunetiere was eloquent and even gran- 
diloquent at these feasts of reason, Henry 
Becque was caustic and bitter, Anatole 
France erudite and full of anecdote, while 
Jules Lemaitre was fanciful and of elfin 
humor. Normand remembers that the 
tone was perfect there, though the cuisine 
was not for gourmets. . Mme. Aubernon, 
as a member of the upper middle class of 
financiers, recalled in our time the intel- 
lectual and sympathetic personality of 
Mme. Geoffrin. Amateur theatricals were 
her hobby, and Paul Deschanel, Mme. 
Trousseau, the Comte Marcel de Germiny, 
Henri Birel and Robert de Flers shone as 
stars in “La Parisienne” of Becque, Ibsen’s 
“Doll’s House,” or a comedy by Octave 
Feuillet or Sardou. 

More Bohemian were the rendezvous of 
painters and musicians with men of the 
world, of letters and the stage at Madeleine 
Lemaire’s in her small hotel in the rue de 
Monceau. Madame Lemaire is a dis- 
tinguished painter in water color and Nor- 
mand describes her as one of those smiling, 
calm women whom life seems unable to 
attack in their charm and grace. Until 
about five o’clock she was always hard at 
work and then received her friends with her 
exquisite little girl Suzette. Madeleine 
Lemaire had a sharp wit but it was veiled 
in a pleasant voice like, quinine in sugared 
pellets. 

If the tone at Madame Aubernon’s was 
a little arbitrary, at Mme. Lemaire’s, 
fantasy and gayety ruled the board. 
Edouard Detaille chaffed Dr. Pozzi, Gaston 
Berardi disputed with Georges Clairin or 


Rejane, Calvé, Bréval, the Coquelins or 
Sybil Sanderson sang or recited with Saint- 
Saéns, Massenet, Delibes or Reynaldo 
Hahn at the piano. Costume parties were 
the vogue here, and on the invitation the 
period was indicated. Normand recalls one 
of the 1830 stock and die-away lady style 
where the supper was brilliant and gay and 
they danced until dawn. 

In 1900, when the Russian Grand Dukes 
and Duchesses were at the Exposition, 
Madeleine Lemaire had her garden roofed 
and a floor laid to enlarge her studio and 
invited the visiting royalties to look on from 
a box arranged in the rear. No period was 
imposed and at midnight there was a pause 
and Jeanne Granier and the painter San- 
tiago de Arcos stepped into the center of the 
studio. Granier was—Granier and Arcos, 
perfect in his disguise of an old negro. The 
laughter was homeric when the two began 
a wild bamboula to the tom-tom of the 
drums and the “Encore!” of the grand- 
duchesses. 

Nineteen-fourteen stopped the receptions 
at the rue de Monceau and Madeleine 
Lemaire received the Germans as a French- 
woman of pride and stout heart in her 
chateau de Réveillon in the Marne district. 

Jeanniot has painted one of Madeleine’s 


~- soirées and the picture hangs in one of the 


halls of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
with Normand’s brown beard near that of 
Louis Ganderax. But the raconteur play- 
fully inquires, “Where the songs and the 
jest of yesteryear? ” 

Pauline Viardot, her ugliness lit with 
enchantment as she sang the air from 
Orphée, Princesse Mathilde in smooth 
chestnut bandeaux, pearls and flowing 
silk, chiding the too supple politician or the 
unjust critic of her house; Lydie Aubernon 
de Nerville, round, florid and ample of 
figure with her monocle poised as arbiter 
as she pounced upon the convive with 
a “What d’ye think, Monsieur, of Shake- 


Jean Berand. And in the soirées Bartel e speare and musical glasses?” 
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A Flame Too Soon Extinguished: + 
Marcel Proust 


N NONE of the arts, perhaps, save that 

of letters, do we find distinction attained 
by men who have deferred the practice of 
their profession till middle life or later. 
The outstanding example of this which will 
- spring to every reader’s mind is that of the 
English novelist, DeMorgan, who was past 
sixty when he began a series of works 
which made him a literary celebrity. A 
more recent instance is that of the dis- 
tinguished French novelist, M. Marcel 
- Proust, who is being acclaimed not only in 
France but in England and America like- 
wise, as one of the great- 
est names in all the 
glorious roll of French 
men of letters, although 
he wrote nothing of im- 
portance until over forty, 
and he died, too soon, on 
the 20th of last Novem- 
ber, at the early age of 
fifty-one. Doubtless the 
reason for such brilliant 
achievement in spite of a 
late beginning is that in 
letters as in none of the 
other arts there is — 
granted the power of ob- 
servation and the gift of 
expression —a constant 
practice in the art, un- 
conscious and unprofes- 
sional though it may be. 

The eminence which 
Proust had attained and 
which his admirers expect him to maintain 
in the eyes of posterity can be judged by 
the extravagant tribute from the pen of 
Jacques Riviére, which opens La Nouvelle 

Revue Française (December ist). 

After speaking of Proust’s personal charm 
and sweetness of nature as traits which 
endeared him to his friends, M. Rivière 

continues: 

And yet it was one of the greatest writers of 
France who has just passed on. This was the most 
brilliant luminary which France has ever given to 
the world, and that at the very moment when one 
might have believed her exhausted by the war, a 
light which is now extinguished. 

We do not yet know, we cannot yet know, how 
great Proust is, but we shall comprehend his 


greatness little by little. The discoveries made by 
him in the human mind and heart, will one day be 
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considered to be of as capital importance and of 
the same magnitude as those of Keppler in astron- 
omy, of Claude Bernard in physiology, of August 
Comte in the interpretation of the sciences. 


The author of this glowing tribute closes 
his fervent hymn of praise by stating that 
La Nouvelle Revue Française, “which had 
the honor and the joy of revealing Proust 
to the general public, intends shortly to 
offer proof of the importance which it 
ascribes to him by devoting a special 
number to his memory . 

Turning to another French magazine, 
the dignified and conser- 
vative Correspondant, we 
find under the title of 
“A Parisian Analyst” a 
judicialand well-balanced 
discussion of Proust’s 
work. The writer, M. 
Armand Praviel, says: 


His work was presented in 
a curious fashion. Some frag- 
ments first appeared about 
1893 in La Revue Blanche; 
then three years later a lux- 
urious volume illustrated by 
Madeleine Lemaire and 
adorned by a preface by Ana- 
tole France, was published; 
this contained under the title ` 
“ Pleasures and Days” aseries — 
of tales, poems, and reflec- 
tions. Was the author, per- 
haps, dissatisfied with its 
reception? At any rate for 
more than twenty years the 
author contented himself 
with publishing {occasional 
articles, translations of Ruskin, essays, which were 
not collected until I9QIQ. .. 

But shortly before the War there appeared the 
beginning of that important work to which Proust 
devoted his life... . This was to comprise two 
parts to be called The Search for Time Lost and 
Time Recovered. Only the first appeared (except 
for a last volume). 


In these volumes Proust applied himself 
to the task of making a meticulously minute 
painting of his own past life—that of a 
young man in delicate health and bred in 
idleness. We have not room to quote 
M. Praviel’s elaborate discussion of these 
volumes, but we think it well worth while 
to repeat words quoted by him from another 
critic, M. Francois Mauriac, whom he 
describes as one of those rare persons not 
blinded by ardent friendship and, there- 
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fore, having the courage to write as 
follows: 


God is terribly absent from the work of Marcel 
Proust. . . . From the literary point of view alone 
this is the weakness and the limitation of this work 
—human conscience is absent from it. None of the 
beings who people it feel either moral disquietude 
or scruple or remorse or the desire of perfection. 
There is almost none who knows the meaning of 


_ purity; or rather those who are pure, like the mother 


and the grandmother of the hero, are so despite 
themselves, as naturally and as effortlessly as the 
other personages are depraved. 

It is not the Christian who sits in judgment 
here: The defect of moral perspective impoverishes 
the humanity created by Proust and narrows his 
universe.—Revue Hebdom., Dec. 2, 1922. 


Turning now to English-speaking critics 
we find a profound appreciation of the 
remarkable gifts of this modern “expres- 
sionist.” A. B. Walkley in the London 


Times speaks of his death as a “crisis” | 


comparable to such political events of the 
day as the triumph of Fascismo, the 
Lausanne Conference, the English elections. 
He observes: 

His book is really a picture of the modern world 


and the modern spirit, and that is its peculiar 
fascination for us. There are “morbid” elements 
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scious fade into unconsciousness. . 


am he Tt T 


in it, to be sure; we cannot read a page without 
seeing that it must have been written by someone 
who was anything but a normal healthy human 
being—and it is not for nothing that the Times 
has compared him to Petronius Arbiter. But one 
of the advantages of this hyperesthesia is a height- 
ened sensibility for everything, the perception and 
accurate notation of innumerable details in thought 
and feeling that escape a normal observer. . . . 


In the January number of that admirable 
American quarterly, the Yale Review, J. 
Middleton Murry, the brilliant London 
critic, draws a parallel in “The Break Up 
of the Novel” between the work of the 
French writer and his two British con- 
temporaries, James Joyce and Dorothy 
Richardson, all three of whom he represents 
as “trying to present the content of their 
consciousness as it was before it had been 
reshaped on obedience to the demands of 
practical life; they were exploring the 
strange limbo where experiences once con- 
ae 
method of Marcel Proust was the most 
subtle, in that he established at the starting 
point of his book the level of conscious- 
ness from which the aspiration actually 
began.” 


Near East Relief Under Changed Conditions 


. of the startling changes that have 
occurred during the past few months 
in the Near East are outlined in the March 
number of the New Near East by General 


Secretary Charles V. Vickrey, of the Near 


East Relief, to whose unusual executive 
ability and untiring devotion the success of 
the American work in that region is in 
large part attributed. 

Mr. Vickrey reports that the conditions 
under which his organization six months ago 
was doing its orphanage and relief work 
have been revolutionized: 


Boys whom I saw last August sleeping at night 
in the Dodge Industrial Home in Stamboul and 
apprenticed during the day to tradesmen of Con- 
stantinople, approaching self-support, I found last 
month eis transplanted and temporarily in- 
stalled in the Kaiser’s Palace on the Island of Corfu. 

Boys who, in August, were in the Morgenthau 
Industrial Home at Beyler Bey on the Asiatic side 
of the Bosphorus, comfortably housed and busily 
engaged in making shoes for the other orphanages 
as well as for American and European customers, 
were likewise transplanted, under dint of necessity, 
to Corfu, deprived for the present of their tools, 
buildings and opportunity to ply their trade. 

A thousand boys whom most of us have seen 
marching in the film, “Alice in Hungerland,’ and 


who, until last October, occupied government 
buildings at Kouleli, were driven from the buildings 
by the advancing Turkish troops who required the 
buildings for barracks, and the boys, after many 
wanderings under the leadership of Mr. Kneeland, 
the Near East director, were found in January 
occupying an abandoned, half-ruined warehouse at 
Corfu, sleeping on floors but happy in having found 
a place of safety. 


This transfer of the wards of the Near 
East Relief was not accomplished without 
the loss of valuable lives. Several Ameri- 
cans, who were engaged in supervising 
companies of orphans, were either shot by 
brigands or killed by exposure. 

The immediate problems for the Near 
East Relief seem almost staggering. At 
least 9,000 Armenian orphans, now tempo- 
rarily housed in Greek summer hotels, must 
be provided with other homes or shelter, 
and Greece is already overcrowded with a 
million refugees. Mr. Vickrey sees no solu- 
tion but the construction, as largely as 
possible by orphanage labor, of temporary 
homes and orphanage workshops, on the 
Island of Syra or in other suitable locations 
offered by the Greek Government. 
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There are also about r0,000 Armenian 
orphans from Harpoot, Aintab, Ourfa, 
Marash and elsewhere in Anatolia, driven 
southward and now lodged in Syria and 
Palestine, for many of whom suitable homes 
or housing are yet to be provided. 

There is a much larger number of orphans 
now satisfactorily housed in the Caucasus, 
Persia, Mesopotamia, Constantinople and 
elsewhere, but requiring the daily neces- 
saries of life until they can be brought to the 
age of self-support and trained for indus- 
trial or other service. 

Moreover, the wholesale tragedies of 
Smyrna and Thrace have made orphans by 
the thousand, and the Near East Relief 
cannot close its doors in the face of these 
children. Then, there is the great multitude 
of adult refugees, hundreds of thousands of 
whom have been driven from their ances- 
tral homes in Asia Minor, and are literally 
without a country. Greece has a million of 
her own refugees, and cannot do much for 
these helpless families from Turkish lands. 
There are thousands of these refugees 
around Aleppo and on the border of 
northern Syria, prevented from moving 
either backward or forward. These are 
chiefly women and children. , 

Yet in spite of all the misery that these 
populations have been made to suffer, Mr. 


Vickrey finds that good may yet come to 
many of the poor victims. They are at last 
free from oppression, and have the coépera- 
tion of sympathetic governments and organ- 
izations. The Near East Relief itself is no 
longer compelled to pay taxes, customs and 
import duties on relief supplies. Valuable 
government buildings, lands, ships and 
transportation facilities have been given 
the organization without charge. 

Then, too, there are freedom of education 
for the children, better living conditions, a 
happier personnel and, as a result of exemp- 
tion from taxes, a far lower expense of 
operation. 

The greater part of the orphanage work 
conducted by the Near East Relief is now 
outside of Asia Minor in Russian Armenia, 
Northwest Persia, Greece, Syria, Palestine 
and elsewhere under sympathetic govern- 
ments. Self-support can now be developed. 

The farm relief work done in the Caucasus 
having proven a great success, Greece 
promises other land for agricultural develop- 
ment and orphanage training in Macedonia 
and Western Thrace. The Near East Relief 
has other plans under way, looking toward 


‘the largest possible development of self- 


support, industrial training, a practical, 
technical education and economic recon- 
s$ruction. 
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French Opinion on the Ruhr Occupation 


T WILL be remembered that M. Poin- 
caré, during his brief retirement, created 
and used with utmost frankness, as an 
incisive political critic, the department in 
the Revue des deux Mondes (Paris) known as 
“Chronicle of the Fortnight.” When he 
was so suddenly recalled to the very storm 
center of French and world politics, he 
was succeeded by a sympathetic supporter, 
who is still regarded as more than any other 
writer the Prime Minister’s spokesman. 
The unusually long article of February 15th, 
almost wholly devoted to the Ruhr occupa- 
tion, is therefore of especial importance. It 
will be quoted as far as possible here in 
M. Pinon’s own words: 


= If the German Government had accepted the 
control, as was its duty, and adopted proper views, 
the troops could have retired in a few days. 


To the German outburst of rage and vio- 
lence, inspired wholly, we are assured, from 
Berlin, 


France and Belgium have opposed the calmness of 
their representatives and the sang-froid of their 
soldiers. Let the world compare, and judge! 
= Events have proved that the Germans never meant 
to keep their engagements. ‘Their statistics were 
mere mystification. The industrial magnates alone 
have to their credit in London, Amsterdam and 
New York banks sixteen million gold francs at least. 
They, who can always use the government to their 
own profit, should come to its aid now. . . . 

The allied governments can not themselves ex- 
ploit the mines and mills of the basin. They can 
stop Germany’s supply of coal and turn it westward, 
control the incoming and outgoing of raw materials 
and finished products, and so bring pressure on the 
life and the political policy of Germany. . . . 

Tt is another decisive international battle, on new 
ground. We shall win this also, by that patience, 
persistence and spirit of organization that is some- 
times denied to us... . 


The chorus of German and Germanophile 
papers the world over declares: “‘ The repa- 
rations and the defaults alike are for France 
a mere pretext to hide her thirst for con- 
quest. She wishes to dismember Germany 
by cutting off the Rhineland and the Ruhr: 
to destroy her economic, political and 
military life.” 

Yet already the tone is cnanging. The Frank- 
furter Zeitung sets the key-note: “ Germany is always 
ready to carry out the treaty.” The Social Demo- 
crats of the Reichstag, especially, demand “an un- 
derstanding with France as the sole hope of European 
peace”... In Die Glocke, Herr Kuttner writes: 
“Why not speak frankly of this effort of one bank- 
rupt people to reéstablish its finances by attempting 
to collect its credits from a country yet more im 


solvent? Let us have the courage to talk of the 
dependence on each other of French iron and Ger- 
man coke. The French forges must have the one, 
the German forges the other.”’ 


To the demand that France announce her 
ends, her demands, reply is made by quoting 
the words of M. Poincaré to the convention 
of journalists on February 4: 


What do we wish? Two things: the reparation 
for our ruins and freedom from attack hereafter. 
This peace, in which we do not seek a square cen- 
timeter of German territory, we are resolved to es- 
tablish at last on indestructible foundations. 


But, of course, that phrasing could be 
applied to the revival of a Napoleonic West- 
phalia as an autonomous state, linked most 
firmly to France by such economic bonds as 
mutual supplies of iron and coke. 


Let us ignore such English papers as the Daily 
News, Germanophile until 1914 and again since 
1918. Let us keep our eyes on the great healthy 
majority of the British nation, bound, indeed, by its 
political and economic principles to deprecate the 
action of France, Belgium and Italy, but already in 
alarm at seeing them take action alone and demand- 
ing that England be not left isolated... . 

Mr. Wickham-Steed asks anxiously in the Nine- 
teenth Century: “What will become of the indis- 
pensable Anglo-Gallic Entente, if France’s action 
in the Ruhr should bring about an understanding 
between her and Germany, to which England would 
not be a party, and might even find it by force of 
circumstances even directed to some extent against 
her?” The reply seems to us very simple: England 
will be entitled to share the benefits only if she 
shares the risks: we await her. (Nous l’altendons.) 


The movement in this country for ‘‘ medi- 
ation” is noted, and Senator Borah’s 
“international economic conference” is 
bracketed therewith. The cause of France 
was eloquently defended by Senator Reed 
of Pennsylvania, the only member who 
fought in France, and who earned the 
croix de guerre. No annoying intervention 
seems to be feared from us, at least for the 
present. 


The German propaganda has attempted, by im- 
probable inventions, to rouse the humanitarian 
feelings of the Americans: but, just as in war-time, 
it has overshot the mark and forced the note. The 
great mass of American opinion is still unmoved. 
. . . In America, as everywhere else, the occupation 
of the Ruhr has had one result: those who sympa- 
thized with Germany during the struggle, but be- 
came prudently silent since the armistice, are again 
unmuzzled; but those, more numerous and devoted, 
who flocked ufbidden to the Allies’ cause, are now 
rallying to our standard; for such is the efficacy o 
action. 
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VIEW OF THE KRUPP WORKS AT ESSEN, SHOWING THE GREAT COAL DOCKS, NOW OCCUPIED 
BY THE FRENCH ARMY 


The delicate topic of the withdrawal of 
our troops is avoided; but the continuance 
of the English garrison, “though they give 
no active aid, assists by the consent of si- 
lence in the presence of aggressive French 
action.” 

The occupation of the Ruhr is sure to 
have far-reaching and permanent conse- 
quences. There are innumerable similar 
incidents in past history; but there are far 
more that have resulted like the “reluctant 
and temporary ” occupation of Egypt by the 


English than like the American excursion 
to Vera Cruz. And if the short life of 
Napoleon’s Westphalian Kingdom be sug- 
gested as a warning, the French may well 
insist that their predominance in strength 
and their continental alliances are neither so 
purely militaristic nor so precarious as four 
generations ago. M. Pinon’s paper does 
not weaken at all the force of Mr. Simonds’ 
far-reaching, prophetic surmises in the 
March number of this RrEview, supple- 
mented by his comments this month. 


The German Influence in France in the 
XVIIIth and XIXth Centuries 


HE French influence on Germany in 
art, politics, law and letters has al- 
ways been plain. In the Seventeenth 
Century Germany thought, lived and wrote 
after the model of the monarchic society of 
Versailles. M. Louis Reynaud’s book on 
the German influence in France in the 
Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries is 
discussed by Pierre Garotte in the Jan- 
uary number of La Revue Universelle 
(Paris). 
In the Eighteenth Century éhe French 
psyche changed deeply. After Fénélon 
other modes of expression were pursued 


than those of Athens and Rome, and 
literature became individualistic. In the 
time of Louis XIV, France was ready to 
grant to Germany philosophers and learned 
men of merit, but she had been more re- 
served in regard to German poets and 
writers and artists. But when France 
turned from the classic or typical ideal to 
the romantic or individualistic school in 
art and letters, she adopted the mode of 
thought of the Germanic races and the 
Germans saw their opportunity and trans- 
lated all their works into French in the 
Jeurnal Etranger owned by Huber. Then 
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came the “storm and stress” period in 
Germany—the exaltation of nature at the 
expense of rules and conventions. But the 
lyrics and the first dramas of Goethe were 
judged with severity in France and the 
storm and stress movement would scarcely 
have been perceived if Goethe’s Sorrows of 
Werther had not come to France of the 
Directoire at a time when all minds were 
prepared to receive this doleful message of 
disenchantment and revolt. 

After the Reign of Terror, melancholy, 
tears and suicide were in order. Every- 
thing contributed to favor the disease of 
romanticism. Repentant and prostrate at 
the foot of the Cross, Chateaubriand wished 
to combat in his René the morbid influence 
of Goethe. He condemned the love of soli- 
tude and idle revery. But no matter how 
conscientious and eloquent the condemna- 
tion was, the description of the disease was 
more seductive and full of plaintive charm. 
Charles de Villers expounded Kant’s philos- 
ophy to France, but it remained for Ma- 
dame de Staél to revenge herself for 
Napoleon’s enmity by retiring to Copet 
and extolling there in her Allemagne a 
land virtuous, loyal and grave. All France 
repeated with great meekness the lesson 
taught her by Madame de Staël. Dela- 
croix and Amy Scheffer painted and litho- 
graphed the Rhine and the Margraves 
which the Tales of Hoffman and Faust had 
created for her—the Germany of old towers 
and turrets, sorceresses and ghosts, knights 
and emperors. Side by side with this 
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picturesque Germany is the good and grave 
Germany of Michelet, who taught his pupils 
admiration for a Germany which unites to 
the love of all the private and public virtues 
the love of abstract reflection. 

After 1845 Germany came to France in 
the guise of the torch of humanity in science 
and philosophy. Heine, who did not re- 
spect Germany of the past or present, was 
treated as a dangerous maniac, and the 


‘Revue des Deux Mondes denounced him 


without mercy. 

Even the war of 1870 did not drag the 
French intellectual world from its hallu- 
cinations. - Under Monod, Liard, de Pecaut 
and de Sée, the university was reorganized 
on the German model and Wagner and Ger- 
man mysticism found a receptive ear. 
Germany had conquered the upper and 
middle classes and from 1876 to 1900 Ger- 
man collectivism invaded French socialism 
and labor was delivered into the hands of 
Social Democracy and Jean Jaurès. 

M. Garotte concludes that: 


Germany awakened the lyric sentiment, changed 
the whole trend of our philosophy, and restored to 
honor the severe methods of erudition and criti- 
cism, but beside these services, what harm was 
done! Taste, measure, courtesy, logic and the 
love of a clear, well-forged chain of thought—all 
that is the glory, the pride, and the essential kernel 
of French genius—were endangered. In the Eigh- 
teenth and Nineteenth Centuries Germany imposed ` 
on us a poetry, a science and a philosophy alien to 
our nature and our traditions. But the time of 
Germanism has passed and it is time to return to 
the severe and solid Latin powers of reasoning, the 
origin and supreme guardian of our culture. 


‘One Man’s Profit Another’s Loss’? 


HIS maxim—hardly questioned in 
antiquity or in medieval days, and 
even by Montaigne made the title of an 
essay in which it is accepted and copiously 
illustrated—is vigorously condemned by 
M. André Liesse in the very title of his 
article, where it is stigmatized as a “per- 
sistent fallacy.” The article, which is the 
regular leader of The Economist (Paris) 
for February 3rd, is a somewhat rambling 
but instructive one, with sharp applications 
to ourselves among others. | 
It was intended primarily as a defense of 
French activity in the Ruhr district. M. 
Poincaré is quoted, approvingly, as declar- 
ing that France has no desire to strangle 
or ruin Germany: | ° 


Furthermore, that would not be for our own 
interest. The sum which Germany is to pay us for 
reparations, whatever the arrangements we shall 
impose, will be a very serious one. It is idle to 
imagine that she can hand it over to us all at once. 
Indeed, billions upon billions of actual money, of 
gold, one can hardly imagine actually transported 
out of one land into another. Only an excess of 
exports over imports makes possible payments on 
any such scale. As for the taking over of raw ma- 
terials, though it is a method that has never been 
adequately utilized, it is but a limited resource. 


So the writer insists that the payments 
must be made by an active, busy, commer- 
cial Germany. But such demonstrable 
economic truths as this are too complex to 
be grasped by untrained minds, and seem, 
even, to run counter to “common sense.” 
In truth, common sense, that is, mere off- 
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hand rational judgment, is only safe when 
all the details of the problem in question 
are firmly grasped and duly evaluated. 
Often it is little more than an expression of 
that instinctive conservatism that rejects 
novel inventions, often in the name of 
“scientific knowledge.” Many natural laws 
have been stoutly and long denied, merely 
because not evident and familiar in their 
action. For that very reason they often 
operated in the more deadly fashion to the 
detriment of humanity. 

Seneca positively declared that no man 
could enrich himself save at his neighbor’s 
cost. The ruthless and fatal Roman greed 
of his day furnished him many apparently 
sound illustrations: and in Montaigne’s 
day—as alas! even as in our own—the 
imperialistic greed that sought to destroy 
all political and commercial rivalry was no 
less shortsighted than Rome’s. Yet, as 
Mayor of Bordeaux, already a commercial 
emporium, the latter philosopher might 
have made, every day, truer observations of 
the mutual benefit from international trade. 
But even Jean Jacques Rousseau, living 
just before Turgot and Adam Smith, pro- 
claimed and confirmed the same heresies. 

A most interesting example is the stub- 
born determination to close or hamper the 
navigation of the Scheldt, for fear that 
Antwerp might become a rival of the 
Dutch ports. This right, formally granted 
by treaty to the Dutch at the close of the 
Thirty Years’ War, was revived when in 
1839 Belgium and Holland dissolved the 
reluctant union that had been forced on 
them in 1815. It was so late as 1863 that 
Holland sold for a large sum the right to 





“Remarks on 


HE title of M. Fred.-Ph. Amiguet’s 

brief paper, in the Bibliotkègue Univer- 
selle et Revue Suisse for December, is exact. 
It is a scattering fire of suggestive remarks; 
but it keeps in view, also, a very large 
esthetic and ethical problem. The new art 
is a great and permanent acquisition. Im- 
mense sums are invested in it. Grievous 
scandals have gathered about it. But the 
appeal it makes is a universal one. It 
= should be, then, a great power for good. 
And to that end, its proper scope, its limita- 
tions, its true relation to other arts and to 
human life should be more clearly worked out. 
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levy oppressive tolls on river-traffic; a sum 
that was made up not alone by Belgium but 
by all the nations vitally concerned in 
freer trade. 

The eminent economist and editor .con- 
cedes that France has clung especially close 
to this suicidal folly, rigidly limiting the 
exports of her colonies, for instance, lest 
they rival the similar home industries. 
But the prejudices of the hour make the 
writer name Belgium first, and only “to 
some extent England,’ as the countries 
realizing the full benefits of free interna- 
tional trade. 


There certainly are ignorant folk who fail to 
comprehend the truth, but there are others who are 
wilfully deaf to it, because their selfish interests 
are directly opposed to the general welfare. The 
aim is to secure especial privileges at home, to 
destroy foreign competition by excessive duties, 
and so acquire full power to raise prices, at the cost 
either of direct consumers or of those manufacturers 
to whom the artificially protected goods are indis- 
pensable. 


This has a very familiar sound. But 
in the closing paragraph there is no doubt 
at all of the application: 


At this moment the United States lament because 
impoverished Europe offers them no adequate out- 
lets for their industries, if the latter be held to the 
rate of production at which they must be main- 
tained for the economic welfare of their own coun- 
try. Their eyes are turned to South America and 
the Far East, which do not produce enough to offer 
an adequate exchange for the goods they could ad- 
vantageously purchase. England has her unem- 
ployed, and deplores the all but complete disappear- 
ance of Russia from the economic world. Those are 
illustrations to disprove the absurd delusion that 
would bid us crush the competition of other nations, 
which creates the wealth that enables the means of 
exchange to circulate. 


the Cinema”? 


“In a little seaport theater I saw gathered 
recently Orientals and Occidentals, Levan- 
tines, Englishmen, delegates from all the 
docks on earth. Yet as they faced the 
jesting burlesques of the American come- 
dians, or the stale sentimentality of the 
romantic films, one and all were nothing 
save simple seafolk, world-mariners.”’ Such 
a unifying force, working such oblivion to all 
racial antipathies and strife, is no more to 
be disdained or ignored, by any of those 
who hope greatly for eventual peace and 
good-will on earth, than the Salvation Army, 
of to seek a more serious comparison, than 
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the worldwide publicity of utterance by 
radio. 

“The essential domain of the cinema is 
movement and light,” or better, as after- 
ward restated, the material world as 
revealed by these two supreme forms of 
dynamic force, to which the perfected use 
of color will no doubt be eventually added. 
Its chief misfortune thus far has been its 
alliance with—indeed, subjection to—the 
theater, whose actors, plots, methods, it has 
unwisely borrowed. But ‘‘ when the cinema 
forsakes its own realm, and attempts to 
discuss, to follow out philosophic or social 
theses, it is but baying at the moon.” On 
the practical side, too, it should be added 
that the constant interruption of the scenic 
effects, while the audience is invited to 
read the plot, the conversation, the very 
key to the picture,—is always a confession 
of artistic failure, and in a polyglot or unlet- 
tered audience became at once impossible. 

In the drama the actor is the center, in the 
cinema he is only a detail, a fragment, one note in 
the universal symphony. And this because, on 
the screen, things are supremely important. Thus, 
in “Eldorado,” the real star character is not 
_ Sibilla, nor Doña Inez, but Toledo, with its porce- 
lain skies, its Moorish decorations, its carven gates, 
its bronzes worn by ten generations’ use. 

Even humanity is best seen upon the 
screen in moving masses: Dalecarlian 
peasants streaming churchward, a crowded 
San Francisco saloon of early days, a 
marching regiment, a busy factory or iron 
foundry. Man’s inventive genius is in- 
timated, still, when an express train rushes 
across at a mile a minute. “‘The cinema 
is swift to interpret, to catch the rhythm of, 
our civilization’”—meaning, of course, the 
material side, and the dynamic power, of 
human activities. Lonely Nature is no 
less within its field: in a series of seconds it 
can transport us in imagination to the arid 
banks of the Nile, the forests of the Upper 
Soudan, the brink of Niagara, the swollen 
streams of the Amazon. 

The master-artist, not destitute of philo- 
sophic and moral as well as esthetic ideals, 
is yet to appear, who shall control and unify 
these new avenues of appeal to man’s soul. 
Purely imaginative themes, like the “Road 
of Dreams,” and marvelous old tales need- 
ing little or no verbal explanation, should 
come more and more into favor. To the 
writer the most beautiful of all French films 
is Dolluc’s “Fever,” which he describes as a 
real picture—with a deeper symbolic mean- 
ing for those to whom it can be revealed. e. 
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The article is at times inconsistent and 
baffling. The writer returns, as it were, to 
the dramatic conception, naming with warm 
praise a long array of “movie actors,” with 
Nazimova at their head. Yet he neces- 
sarily dilates only on the appeal fo the eye, 
and pantomime is never true drama. “Her 
mask is an amazing mixture of vulgarity and 
the finest details. It expresses in turn 
melancholy, unrest, fiery desire and ecstatic 
frenzy. When the overhead lighting flashes 
over that Mongolian and occidental face, 
Nazimova seems chaste as a nun, or again 
as perverse as one of Andreef’s heroines.” 
This, to be ‘sure, is still a glorification of 
matter, at least rather of flesh than of soul. 
But it may suggest, also, what the writer 
would hardly accept, that the cinema will 
yet find one, at least, of its chief offices as 
an adjunct of drama. 

The human voice, appealing in intelligible 
language to the human heart, is still the 
supreme and most adequate bearer of the 
Message. The living, moving human body 
is the most beautiful of all spectacles, 
though it is true that we have, as yet, no 
invention by which the remotest spectator- 
auditor can watch the mobile features of 
a Salvini, a Booth, or an Ellen Terry, as 
perfectly as he catches the most delicate 
modulations of the voice. But the archi- 
tect’s noblest conceptions of mass, the 
sculptor’s study of grace in human form, 
gesture, posture, drapery, the painter’s 
sensitive color-sense—all contribute with 
due pride to a great dramatic success. 
Even music, as in grand opera, has but re- 
turned to the position she always occupied 
in every Greek theater. Even so, this new 
art may be proud to set,real storm-clouds 
sweeping across the mimic skies of the 
“Tempest” or “‘Winter’s Tale,” to bid the 
forest boughs really wave over Orlando and 
Rosalind by day, above Hermione and 
Titania and Bottom, the weaver, by night. 
A scenario like that of Maeterlinck’s 
“Betrothal” may foreshadow a far more 
intimate and essential union of perfect 
illusion in scenic effects with a truly 
dramatic performance. 

Great, then, as is the sensuous appeal of 
the new art to the dreamy imagination, 
yet the mind, and, therefore, the soul, of 
the scholar, the philosopher, the reformer, 
of “Man Thinking,” will doubtless always 
find its highest inspiration where, as 
Schiller says: 

“The world is revealed upon the stage.” 
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The Marble merge at Carrara 


ARBLE” is a word of broad mean- 
ing, since it is applicable to all the 
crystalline varieties of limestone. On the 
other hand, the pure white, fine-grained 
variety known as “statuary marble” is a 
very definite kind of stone, and is remark- 
able for the fact that, except in small quan- 
tities, it is extremely local in its occur- 
rence. In the history of the marble industry 
only two places in the Old World have been 
known to possess large deposits of this ma- 
terial; viz., the island of Paros, one of the 
Cyclades, and the district of Carrara, in 
northern Italy. Parian marble was the 
more famous in antiquity, but is no longer 
quarried. The marble of Carrara, also 
known to the ancients, is now used by sculp- 
tors all over the world. 

A well illustrated account of the Carrara 
marble industry as it exists to-day is con- 
tributed by H. Vignon to Sciences et Voyages 
(Paris). In most places where marble occurs 
it has, in the course of ages, become exten- 
sively split up in the earth and various sub- 
stances filtering into the cracks have given 
rise to colored veins which disqualify marble 
for statuary use. In other cases, enclosed 

organic matter in the shape of polyps, 

mollusks, etc., have given marble a spotted 
appearance. "For some unknown reason, 
says M. Vignon, the marbles of Paros and 
Carrara remained, for the most part, en- 
tirely exempt from these accidents. 

The Romans began to quarry the marble 
of Carrara before the Christian era. It was 
known as marmor lunensis, because it was 
shipped from the neighboring seaport of 
Luna, now in ruins. After the downfall of 
the Roman Empire Carrara marble passed 
into oblivion. The church-building enter- 
prises of the middle ages led to its redis- 
covery, and the great revival of the statuary 
art at the time of the Renaissance created 
an active demand for this material. This 
demand has continued to grow to the 
present day. The annual production is now 
143,000 tons of rough blocks, 672,000 tons 
of sawed blocks, and 153,000 tons of other- 
wise worked marble. There are about 700 
quarries, of which 500, belonging to the 
town of Carrara, give employment to 6500 
men. The other quarries are in neighboring 
communes, the most important ,of which is 
Massa. At Carrara and Massa there are 
107 establishments for sawing marble. 
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VIEW OF THE FAMOUS MARBLE WORKS AT 
CARRARA, ITALY 


Last, but not least, more than 2000 sculp- 
tors have their studios in this district. 
Michael Angelo once lived and worked 
here, and his home is one of the historic 
monuments of the town. 

The quarries are in a rugged mountain- 
ous region. The blocks of marble are broken 
out by blasting, a horn being blown one 
minute before each explosion to warn per- 
sons in the vicinity to take shelter. The ex- 
plosions give rise to numerous landslips, the 
dazzling white traces of which are seen on 
the mountainsides and.are known by the lo- 
cal name of ravaneti. The blocks are lifted 
by the workmen upon rough wooden sledges 
under which are placed soaped rollers, and 
are guided down to the valley by heavy ca- 
bles attached to posts. At the foot of the 
slope they are carried away to the port—the 
Marina di Carrara—partly in ox-carts and 
partly by the railroad which was opened in 
1890. This railroad, fifteen miles in length, 
was a remarkable piece of mountain railway _ 
construction. Cableways are used to some 
extent in carrying the workmen to and from 
the more lofty quarries, but are not yet 
employed to transport the marble. In fact, 
primitive methods and tools are still the 
rule at these famous quarries. 





Italy’s North African Colony 


TALY has experienced great difficulty in 
gaining a firm hold on her North 
African colony of Tripolitania, which was 
ceded to her by Turkey after the Italo- 
Turkish war of 1911-12, by the treaty of 


= Ouchy. Some important details regarding 


Italian prospects there at present are given 
by Corrado Zoli in Politica (Rome). 
Before the outbreak of the World War 
Italy had almost established her authority 
in Tripolitania. Thanks to thirty months 
of persistent military effort and wise 
political management, her rule was acknowl- 
edged in the greater part of the new prov- 
ince, with the exception of a few scattered 
centers of obstinate resistance. Indeed, 
the task had been so quickly and so thor- 
oughly accomplished as to call forth the 


praise of French colonial officials, whose 


experience in this quarter of the globe 
certainly qualified them to, express an 


‘opinion. However, the important Moham- 


medan religio-political fraternity of the 
Senussi were aroused to active revolt by 
' the Italian success, and the Italian Govern- 
ment was indisposed to send the reinforce- 
ments needed to stem the movement. 
This inaction resulted in the evacuation of 
a great. part of the territory, which had 


embraced the large and important district 


of the Fezzan, and a withdrawal to the 


coast towns. 





Finally, Italy decided that an energetic 
effort must be made to regain the lost 
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ground, and in April, rors, an expedition 
under the command of Colonel Miani 
left the port of Misurata and advanced to 
attack the rebel camp of Kasr bu Abi. 
This expedition was composed of 4000 
troops and 3500 native auxiliaries, but 
scarcely had the attack on the rebels 
begun, when these native auxiliaries took 
their part, and the Italian troops, caught 
between two fires, would have been wiped 
out, had it not been for the gallantry and 
steadfastness of a rear-guard of but 500 
men. The loss of material was especially 
serious, as it supplied the rebels with what 
they most needed. It comprised a large 
number of muskets that had been thrown 
away by the panic-stricken troops, 500 
stand of arms which were being transported 
as a reserve, several million cartridges, a 
number of machine guns and six batteries 
of field artillery, besides the entire provision 
train and even the money chest. 

The indomitable tribes of the Ghibla 
region now began to be restive and symp- 
toms of disorder developed among the 
Berbers of the Gebal. Under these condi- 
tions the governor of Tripoli considered it 
necessary to again evacuate the outlying 
positions, and soon the only parts of western 
Tripolitania occupied were the seaports of 
Zuara and Zanzur. Fortunately for the 
Italians, the Senussi misused their oppor- 
tunities, and by their oppressive govern- 
ment of the regions now under their control, 
made the inhabitants feel that their rule 
was worse than that of the Italians. 

The termination of the World War ren- 
dered it possible for Italy to make effective 
preparations to resume her task of recon- 
quest, and in the beginning of last June a 
strong force of Italian troops and a body of 
Berber auxiliaries set out from the bases on 
the coast toward the objective points as- 
signed to them. A counter-offensive made 
in the direction of Sidi Saiih led to a severe 


_ and sanguindry engagement, which ended 


with a victory of the Italians and a decisive 
defeat of the rebel forces. The summer sea- 
son now supervened, and it was determined 
to suspend operations. 

At the close of last October it was con- 
sidered expedient to resume the offensive, 
in order to regain possession of the Gebel of 
Yefren, a zone of mixed Berber and Arab 
population. This operation was accom- 
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plished by the combined action of two 
columns, one marching from Giado toward 
the east by the mountain ridge, the other 
proceeding from the zone of Bir Ghnem 
toward Yefren. The first column en- 
countered and signally defeated the rebel 
forces, and gained possession of the entire 
mountainous zone. In November the 
Garian district was occupied, almost with- 
out opposition. In consequence of these 
energetic operations, the sedentary popula- 
tion of the zones occupied have everywhere 
hastened to make submission, voluntarily 


How Long Shall We 


E of America still think of our 

spacious country as one in which 
overpopulation is merely a possibility of 
the remote future. Almost any intelligent 
American would say offhand that there are 
vast unimproved tracts of our territory 
only awaiting the settler to be converted 
into fertile farms. It is, therefore, startling 
to find a first-rate authority making such a 
statement as this: “We have reached the 
stage in our agricultural development when 
there is practically no more potential agri- 
cultural land left unutilized that does not 
involve unprofitable expense for reclamation 
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surrendering their arms, the nomad tribes 
have proffered submission and profound 
disorganization reigns in the last centers of 
rebel resistance. 

Cut off from all the seaports and the 
anchorage places on the coast the rebels 
are now confined to the eastern part of 
Tripolitania. Under these conditions the 
Italian writer believes that the resistance 
to the effective sovereignty of Italy cannot 
long be maintained, and that Italy can soon 
proclaim the completion of her reconquest 
of Tripolitania. 


Have Enough Land? 


or clearing.” The shock is softened by the 
further statement that “much of our agri- 
cultural land could be cultivated more in- 
tensively, however, when higher prices for 
agricultural commodities justify the in- 
creased costs of production.” 

The authority just quoted is Dr. O. E. 
Baker, agricultural economist in the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, who writes on 
“Land Utilization in the United States” in 
the Geographical Review (New York). Con- 
cerning the relation of our growing popula- 
tion to available agricultural land the 
writer says: 





' From the Geographical Review (American Geographical Society, New York City) 


FARMING HILLY LAND WITH MODERN MACHINERY IN THE PALOUSE DISTRICT OF 
WASHINGTON STATE 
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The land area of the United States is limited, 
and our arable land is still more limited. Because 
of climatic or topographic conditions, only about 
40 per cent. of our land area can ever be used for 
crops, and most of this arable land is already so 
used. On the other hand, our population is in- 
herently unlimited and is increasing at the rate of 
a million and a half a year. During the nineteenth 
century the population of the United States in- 
creased from 5,000,000 to 76,000,000, or fifteen- 
fold, and during the first twenty years of the 
twentieth century the increase has been 4o per cent. 
of the increase during the preceding century. The 
rate of increase, however, has declined. From the 
Revolutionary War to the Civil War the increase 
was at the almost uniform rate of 35 per cent. each 
decade; from 1870 to 1880 population increased 30 
per cent.; from 1880 to 1890; 25 per cent.; from 
1890 to 1910, 20 per cent.; and from 1910 to 1920, 
15 per cent. Should even this low rate of increase 
during the past decade, which included the World 
War and several epidemics of influenza and also 
six years without immigration, continue, our coun- 
try would have in about a century a population 
- equal to that of China to-day. 


Dr. Baker quotes, however, opinions of 
demographic experts to the effect that the 
rate of increase will gradually diminish, so 
that we are not likely to add more than 
forty million to our population between 

10920 and 1950, and by the year 2000 the 
population is likely to be from 175 to 185 
million. On this basis he proceeds to'discuss 
the question of how we are to provide for 
the future in the matter of agricultural pro- 
duction. The possible means of increasing 
farm products include (1) increase through 
reclamation of land not now available, and 
which, with the present prices of such 
products, it would not be profitable to re- 
claim. By various methods about 300 
million acres of additional land could be 

brought under cultivation. (2) Increase 
through more intense cultivation. (3) In- 
crease through the use of improved pasture 
for growing crops. (4) Increase through 
changes in consumption; t.e., by a change 
in the national dietary. Under this head 
the writer says: 

The consumption of meat (including lard and 
poultry) per capita in the United States is now about 
170 pounds, whereas in Germany before the war the 
consumption was about too pounds, and in Japan 
it is only four pounds. The annual per capita con- 
sumption of meat in the United States could prob- 
ably be cut to 50 pounds without injury, if com- 
pensated by proportionate increase in use of dairy 
products and vegetables. Such diet, fully as nutri- 
tious as our present partial meat diet, would 


-enable the nation almost to double its population 
without diminishing its real welfare. 


Dr. Baker presents a fund of historical 
material and various statistics, which lead 
him to the following conclusions: + 
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Heretofore, the supply of agricultural products 
in the United States has been increased mainly by 
extension of the arable area and by improvements 
in agricultural technique. Hereafter, it appears 
probable, it will be increased by at least five other 
methods, ż.e., by greater intensity of cultivation, by 
diminishing waste, by reducing our exports, by 
increasing our imports, and by gradual shifting from 
a diet in which meat figures prominently to one 
largely confined to the cereals, vegetables, and dairy 
products. The greater intensity of cultivation is 
already indicated by the increasing proportion, of 
farm Jand devoted to crops; the increasing propor- 
tion of crop land devoted to vegetables, tobacco, 
and other intensively cultivated crops; and the 
increasing yield per acre of most of the crops. 
Diminished waste in transportation and marketing 
is being attained by refrigerator cars, cold-storage 
facilities, utilization of by-products, especially in 
the meat-packing industry, and by orderly market- 
ing. Our net exports of foods have been reduced 
from about 17 per cent. of our production during 
the decade 1896-1905 to about 12 per cent. during 
the five years 1916-1920. For the five years prior 
to the war the net exports of food products con- 
stituted only 5 per cent. of the production. 

The most important factor, in my opinion, to be 
evaluated in considering a national policy of land 
utilization is that of the competition in our markets 
of agricultural products from foreign countries, 
particularly from the tropics. Although there is 
in Siberia a vast expanse of undeveloped arable 
land, probably as great in amount as the total arable 
land of the United States, both improved and unim- 
proved; and although there are considerable areas 
of fertile land as yet undeveloped in Argentina, 
Australia, and other countries of temperate climate, 
nevertheless, the great reservoir of unutilized agri- 
cultural resources is to be found in the tropics. 
Tropical and subtropical {countries include ap- 
proximately half of the arable land, present and 
potential, of the world. Of the arable land in these 
countries less than one-fourth (about 1,200,000,000 
acres) is in cultivation at present, and possibly one- 
eighth is used for pasture; whereas in the temperate 
zones fully one-half of the ultimately arable land is 
now in crops, and almost another third is used for 
pasture. Apparently the tropics and subtropics in- 
clude about three times as large an area of poten- 
tially arable land as that which remains undeveloped 
in the temperate zones. 

In conclusion it appears appropriate to note that, 
although the land resources of the United States 
make it possible to feed and clothe 400,000,000 
people in a manner that will not seriously impair 
their health and activity, it will probably require a 
larger proportion of the national effort to do so 
than is required at present, and there will be less of 
other commodities, especially the luxuries available 
per individual for consumption. The production 
per capita of agricultural products apparently 
reached its crest abotit 1906-07 and is now di- 
minishing. The production per capita of manu- 
factured products is probably still increasing; but, 
as manufacturing is dependent largely for its raw 
materials upon agriculture and forestry, manufac- 
tured products must soon show also a diminishing 
production per capita unless there be extensive im- 
portation of food and raw materials from abroad. 
In other words, our nation is probably near, pos- 
sibly past, the crest of greatest average income per 
capita; and every increment in population is likely 
to increase the complaint of the high cost of living. 
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New Studies of the Intelligence of Insects 


THE interest which has always attached 
to the amazing activities of insects, 
since the days when Solomon so pointedly 
advised the sluggard to visit the ant for 
purposes of instruction and edification, has 
received a tremendous stimulus among the 
public of late years as a result of the fas- 
cinating works of the late J. H. Fabre. 
Among the most entertaining observations 
lately reported are those of Mr. J. S. Szy- 
manski, in the Biologische Ceniralblatt, an 
abstract of which appears in a late number 
of Naturwiss. Umschau (Berlin). This 
naturalist has sought to obtain light on the 
degree of intelligence of insects by compar- 
ing the procedure followed in the quest for 
food by a bumble bee, a bird (nut-hatch), 
and a small child. His special problem was 
a comparison of the manner in which these 
three individuals made use of a spiral line 
as the shortest path to obtain their desires. 
We read: 


The bumble bees were observed when visiting 
grape-like clusters of flowers. When the insect 
desired to gather the nectar from each flower it was 
obliged (in order to employ the shortest road) to 
pursue a spiral path in passing from one blossom 
to another. Several hundred observations in the 
open air proved that as a matter of fact the bees 
employ this principle as a means of achieving the 
shortest path; they begin at the bottom and travel 
along a spiral path, similar to the thread of a screw, 
upwards until they reach the last blossom, and re- 


peat the process upon the next plant. When the _ 


blossoms are too closely pressed together it is true 
that the spiral is somewhat confused, but it can 
be seen plainly enough that an effort has been 
made to travel from the bottom towards the top 
and to omit no single blossom. 

The procedure of the bird in question is very 
different. Its problem is to seek the small insects 
which find harbor upon the trunk of a tree. A 
man confronted with such a problem would pro- 
ceed to search along a spiral path around the cylin- 


drical body in order to thoroughly investigate each | 


section of the stem of the tree. The bird, however, 


fluttered about the tree with apparently an entire © 


lack of any definite plan and usually investigated 
only one side of the tree. Obviously this bird has 
no economic system in its search for food. _ 


It is quite surprising to learn that five- 
year-old children faced with a similar 
problem were much less systematic than the 
bee, though, on the other hand, not so 
scatter-witted as the bird. The children 
were required to put nails into holes 
pierced in a cardboard cylinder along the 


path of the spiral line; they were told not to 


miss any hole and not to put two nails 
into any one aperture. 


They began the task at any hole chosen at 


random and followed the spiral line in the next 
following holes. Three-year-old children were quite 
unable to solve the problem, while adults pursued 
the practice of the bee, by beginning at the bottom 
(or at the top) and then following the spiral line 
in the regular order of the holes. These observa- 


tions show that the instinctive procedure of the 


bumble bee closely resembles the intelligent action 
of an adult human being, whereas the operation of 
the bird does not remotely resemble either one. 


Dangers from Antiseptics Used for Food 
Preservation 


ANY and various are the methods by 
which man attempts to preserve food 

from the abundant times of harvest to be 
used in the lean and empty times of winter. 
In spite of all that has been written on the 
subject, it is literally of perennial interest. 
It is now a hundred years since the birth of 
the great French chemist, Pasteur, upon 
whose brilliant researches so much of our 
modern practice is founded. But even now 
efforts at improvement are constantly being 
made. Pasteur has taught us that the dis- 
integration of organic substances is largely 
due to the activity of various germs and 
ferments. Absolute asepsis is of course the 
ideal method of preserving food, but this is 


generally impracticable on a large scale. 


Hence antiseptics have been resorted to in — 


many instances. This matter is discussed 
by M. F. Bordas, in the Bulletin de la 
Société de Chimie Indust. We quote from 
an abstract of this article appearing in a late 
number of Revue Scientifique. The author 
discusses the disadvantages of the use of 
antiseptics under two heads—the practical 
and the moral. He writes: 

In the first case there is a tendency to make use 
of the antiseptic which is most energetic and of 
which, therefore, the smallest amount is effective; 
here the manufacturer loses sight of the fact that 


such an effect is not to be obtained without grave 
danger to the consumer. In the second place 


*even assuming the use of an antiseptic capable of 





JS 


preserving the food, the danger lies in the fact that 
the antiseptic may permit negligence with respect to 
the original good condition of the food. Thus we find 
that there are numerous cases of more or less serious 
poisoning which can be traced to preserved food. 

All congresses of hygiene, of general medicine, of 
dairymen, and so forth, have passed resolutions 
protesting against the use of antiseptics in foods 
. . . but this has not prevented various govern- 
ments under the pretext of commercial liberty from 
authorizing the employment of various antiseptics 
merely on condition that the package makes men- 
tion of the nature and amount of the preservative. 
It is to be hoped that these practices represent 
a final expiring effort to retain antiseptics in food 
materials. 


The author urges the necessity of guar- 


antees for all sorts of preserved foods, both 
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from the point of view of public health and 
of commercial probity. He continues: 


Alimentary products, which have been preserved 
either through sterilization by heat, by freezing or 
chilling, may have been manufactured for a very 
long time without this being known to the buyer or 
consumer. It is important, therefore, that the date 
of the manufacture should be legibly inscribed upon 
the package, no matter what the process of conservation 
employed, as is already done for certain fish products. 

In the case of products contained in tin the prob- 
lem offers no difficulty; but the same information 
should be furnished to the buyer of frozen or re- 
frigerated products, such as meat, butter, etc., 
which should bear upon their wrappings special 
marks indicating the date of their origin and the 
various cold-storage warehouses where they have 
been kept. 


Micro-Oreganisms that Prey on Others 
of Their Kind 


Wt are familiar with the natural law 
that most forms of life derive their 
sustenance from other forms of life. While 
the majority of animals, perhaps, are fed 
by plant life, there are many classes in the 
animal kingdom which prey upon their 
like—mammals upon mammals, fishes upon 
fishes, crustaceans upon other crustaceans, 
and so forth. To quote Tennyson, we find 
“Nature, red in tooth and claw.” But it is 
startling to learn that recent investigations 
indicate that this law holds good in the 
world of micro-organisms. 

Some months ago, Dr. F. d’Herelle made 
a report to the French Academy of Sciences 
in which he related the results of extensive 
research according to which the intestines of 
mammals contain certain ultra-microscopic 
organisms which prey upon the bacteria 
which cause various intestinal diseases, such 
as dysentery. Apparently, the more minute 
organism destroys the other by dissolving it. 

Continuing his researches, which have 
roused much discussion among European 
physiologists and physicians, he reports 
still further success, making the definite 
statement that he has isolated certain or- 
ganisms which destroy the bacteria which 
are responsible for two non-intestinal dis- 
eases, whose ravages are much dreaded in 
the Far East. One of these is the well- 
known Oriental plague, while the other is 
an epidemic which attacks the useful 
domestic animal, the East Indian buffalo, 
and which is known as barbone. > 


The destructive germs perform their 
office by generating a very powerful anti- 
toxin. Dr. d’Herelle finds that they are 
present, not only in the blood of convales- 
cents, but in that of animals or persons 
which have undergone exposure to the 
disease in question, but have not succumbed 
to infection. 

An interesting circumstance is that these 
“friendly” germs are not present in quanti- 
ties except during an epidemic of the given 
malady. It is a well-known fact that rats 
are carriers of the bubonic plague and, in- 
deed, this country has been protected from 
a visitation by that terrible evil through 
the enforcement of strict quarantine against 
ships from the afflicted regions, and the 
destruction by cyanide or other means of 
the vermin carried by the said ships from 
one port to another. 

It is reassuring to learn that Dr. d’Her- 
elle has already turned his researches to 
account in the important field of preventive 
medicine: in the case of barbone he has 
succeeded in collecting the anti-bacterial 
substance produced by the microbes and has 
injected this into buffalos, thereby enabling 
them to resist the infection. 

The importance of the subject in the view 
of bacteriologists is indicated by the circum- 
stance that articles dealing with it have ap- 
peared not onlyxin the Comptes Rendus of 
the French Agademy of Sciences, but also in 
La Nature, in La Rousse Mensuel Illusirée, 
and in certain German publications. 
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Our Friends, the Snakes 


p3 THE interesting new monthly journal 
of the American Nature Association, 
the Nature Magazine (Washington, D. C.), 
Mr. Gayne T. K. Norton tells us that 
snakes, take them by and large, are far 
indeed from deserving the bad reputation 
that they have borne ever since the days of 
Eden. The one impulse aroused in most 
people’s minds by the sight of a snake is to 
get a club and kill it. Perhaps, says the 
writer, this is justifiable in the case of the 
venomous species, of which there are 
seventeen in the United States, though even 
these do much more good than harm. 
Among them are the moccasins, of two 
species, the copperhead of the East, the 
water moccasin of the Southeast, two coral 
snakes, and the widespread rattlesnake. Of 
these more or less dangerous species the 
writer says: 


There are two coral snakes; the common variety 
of the southeast and the Sonoran variety of the 
southwest. Both are vividly ringed with scarlet, 
yellow and black—the red and black rings the broad- 
est. Several harmless snakes mimic these dangerous 
little reptiles, but on the coral snakes, the yellow 
rings always border the black rings, while the mimics 
have pairs of black rings bordering a yellow ring. 
These snakes are of secretive habits; their heads 
are not distinct from the body. 

Finally, there are in the southwest three mildly 
poisonous snakes: the Jewsharp snake, light gray 
with deep brown blotches, the annulated snake, 
aaa with black blotches, and the black- 

anded snake, pale brown with a black band on the 
back and each side. All are moderate in size and 
slender. The grooved fangs in the rear of the upper 
jaws in connection with the miniature poison ap- 
paratus, can produce wounds marked by local symp- 
toms, but such injuries could not be classed as dan- 
gerous to man. 

Kill them if you will, but remember they do not 
deliberately attack men; they cannot leap from 
the ground; they do eat rats, mice and other rodents. 
Indeed, in Arizona, the center -of the chief rattle- 
snake inhabited area of the world, not the danger, 
but the value of poisonous snakes is stressed. Prej- 
udice and misinformation have built mountains— 
the danger from poisonous snakes is very largely 
potential. Years pass without a single death being 
reported as caused by snake bite. 


But here is the other side of the picture: 


Many snakes are among man’s best friends. 
They prey upon the enemies of his forests and his 
crops. In our fields and forests millions of little 
rodents are gnawing. Meadow, pine and white- 
footed mice, kangaroo rats, pocket gophers and 
rabbits are some of the worst marauders, knowing 
no closed season for their destructive labors. 
They are nocturnal and subterraneous in habits, 
prolific in reproduction, and thrive in forest or 
field alike. They eat bark, leaves and seeds; they 


girdle stems and gnaw roots of seedling, sapling, 


pole and veteran tree; with dirt taken from their - 


burrows, they build mounds which prevent germi- 
nation and stifle growth. They dig holes that surface 


water turns into deep denuded gullies. Their attack © 


is not partial—buckthorn, bush, honeysuckle, dog- 
wood, beech, larch, sassafras, alder, ash, oak, cot- 
tonwood, willow and wild cherry, are a few of the 
tree growths that suffer. Seedbed of nurserymen 
and foresters; greenhouse, hotbed, and orchard 
are equally attacked. The forest and crop loss 
caused by the 750 kinds of rodents in this country 
is reckoned in hundreds of millions of dollars each 
year. 

In cultivated areas rodents may be destroyed by 
poisoning, irrigation, winter flooding, burning over 
of breeding places, destruction of winter cover, and 
trapping. Trees may be protected by removing 
mulch and trash from about the stems and banking 
with cinder mounds, by the use of wood or wire 
protective cylinders, or by painting with fresh 
animal blood or a mixture of lime, soap, carbolic acid 
and sulphur. But even when and where such 
laborious and costly work is done, damage is not 


wholly prevented. In Ohio, loss and injury by - 
rodents to newly set apple, pear and plum orcha ‘ds © 


has been figured at one dollar per acre per year— 
an astounding loss of over $200,000. In the Arnold 
arboretum, near Boston, rodents destroyed liter- 
ally thousands of trees in a few months. 


True, there are many birds and some 
large mammals that habitually prey upon 
rodents, but all of these creatures of the 
feathery and furry tribes have been so 
recklessly slaughtered by mankind that the 
snakes seem destined to become ‘‘ Nature’s 
last line of defense” in this battle for the 
life of the trees. 

It is admitted that snakes destroy birds 
and birds’ eggs. 


It is generally agreed, however, that such ac- 
tivities are of little moment beside the beneficial 
services rendered. Snakes, experiments show, pre- 
fer mammals to birds. When mammals are pro- 
curable, they will not molest birds. 

Of the harmless snakes some forty species should 
be unmolested. These are the racers, including 
Yopher, black and coachwhip snakes and the blue 
racer; the flat-nosed snakes; the green snakes; the 
rat snakes, including the corn and pilot black 
snakes; the pine, bull and king snakes. 

One fair sized snake is worth a dozen rodent 
traps. Snakes prowl in rodent burrows. One 
hungry snake will destroy a litter of young rabbits, 
six to eight mice or two to four rats'at a meal. How 
many trees is a snake worth? An interesting ques- 
tion to ponder. Suppose a mouse accounted for ten 
trees a year by girdling and eating seeds and roots. 
One snake would eat, from April to October, 144 
mice, so saving 1,440 trees and seeds. | 

It is worth our while to have the snakes on the 
job. All we have to do to reap the benefit of the 
trees and crops they save, is to save ourselves the 
Jabor of killing them, 
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News from Nature’s World 


Early Arrivals in Birdland 


eee of the spring procession of migra- 
tory birds arrive in the Central and 
Northeastern States by the first weeks of 
April, and will have begun to announce 
themselves unmistakably (to a trained ear) 
by the end of the month. There is no better 
time to cultivate their acquaintance, be- 
cause many of them are then in their best 
voice, and are not more or less hidden by 
the foliage, as they will be a few weeks later. 
To present definitely the several hundred 
species as they arrive, would be far beyond 
the possibilities of this little department, 
but we can, at least, barely mention a few 
of the more conspicuous species, who will 
have begun to make themselves known, to 
the eye and to the ear. 

_ April is likely to be signalized by the 
` appearance in our city parks (and wherever 
there is shrubbery) of that sweet-voiced, 
timorous little minstrel, the white-throated 
sparrow, who seems, to the Yankee, to be 
repeating the name “ Pea-bod-y’”’ (whence 
his name of “Peabody bird”), while to 
our romantic Canadian cousins he laments, 
“Ah, sweet Canada, Canada, Canada! ”— 
always with a downward inflection. Much 


„more gushing and voluble is the handsome - 


iox sparrow—who has the distinction of 
scratching (on the ground) with both feet at 
once. ‘The dainty little kinglets (‘Hop-o’- 
My-Thumb” birds, as Mr. Burroughs called 
them,) are the smallest of all our feathered 
friends excepting the hummers, and are 
barely four inches long. But the ruby- 
crowned has an elaborate and persistent 
little song, and he has come a long journey 
to sing it. 

The busy little brown creeper (who is a 
true warbler, according to the ornitholo- 
gists), clings closely to the side of the tree 
trunk, which he always ascends from near 
the base, in spirals. He is always very 
busy and preoccupied. Another tiny and 
lively sprite is the blue-gray gnat-catcher 
who, it has been remarked, looks like a 
miniature edition of a mockingbird, and 
has a song which is a subdued echo of a 
catbird. The monotonous little chipping 
sparrow, with his chestnut-colored skull-cap 
will be here,—perhaps to hang himself on 
one of the horse-hairs he usually weaves in- 
to his nest. And the beautiful little warblers 


_ (some fifty of them) will begin to appear 


toward the end of April. 


A Stately Leader 


One of the first of the birds to arrive from 
the Southland—and the most dignified in 
his demeanor — is the common purple 
grackle, or “blackbird,” as he is usually 
termed, by people who don’t use their eyes. 
Because he really isn’t “black ”—far from 
it. Indeed, the most disquieting feature 
about his personal appearance, are his 
glaring, cat-like, yellow eyes, which with his 
creeping manners give him a distinctly feline 
appearance. In his boyhood, the present 
writer noticed these peculiarities, and the 
fact that the robins were constantly mob- 
bing the grackles for no apparent reason, 
and he used to wonder if they were nest- 
robbers—which they have since proved to 
be, though they may sometimes be mistaken 
for crows. : 

But there is no doubt that the grackle 
walks. American-like, most small birds run 
or hop; and are in a hurry about it. But 
there is no doubt about the grackle’s 
deliberate and dignified stride; he is in no 
such insane haste as are most humans. And 
a few of his kind are of the same mood, for 


example the dainty little oven-bird, and 


the water-thrushes and a few more. But 
the robin always goes at a break-neck trot. 
He is Americanized. 


The Great Trum peters 


Probably no single feature in Mother 
Nature’s great spring pageant gets so much 
attention from mere mortals, as the migra- 
tory flights of the wild geese. . . . In quiet 
streets of the great city, men suddenly 
pause and gaze upward. They have heard 
the clarion of the advancing hosts, and hope 
to see them, far aloft. Commuters hurry 
to the other end of the platform, to catch a 
glimpse of the retreating pageant, as it 
sweeps northward. Men turn away, looking 
thoughtful. Perhaps a perfect expression 
of their thoughts is to be found in the little 
book, “Roof and Meadow,” by Dallas 
Lore Sharp (upon whom the Mantle of 
Elijah—John Burroughs—may have fallen): 


The question, the mystery in that “certain 
flight” I have never felt so vividly as from my 
roof. Here I håve often heard the reed-birds and 
the water-fowl passing. Sometimes I have heard 


them going over in the dark. One night I remem- 
` ber particularly, the sky and the air were so clear 
and the geese so high in the blue. 

Over the fields and wide silent marshes such 
passing is strange enough. But here I stood above 
a sleeping city of men, and far above me, so far 
I could only hear them, holding their way through 
the starlit sky, they passed—whither? and how 
guided? Was the shining dome of the State 
House a beacon? Did they mark the light at 
Marblehead ? 


Homes for Spring Birds 


During March and April most of the 
Spring migratory birds, who have passed 
their winters in the South, will have re- 
turned to the temperate and cooler zones, 
and about the first thought many of them 
will have will be of their homes and their 
forth-coming families. As everybody knows, 
they are useful and beautiful creatures, and 
what is more, many of them are eager to 
build in our trees and about our homes. 
Some of them (like the house wren, for 
example) will build in almost any kind of 
refuge, like an old shoe or a tin can, but 
even these seem to appreciate a good home, 
and it is for these especially that the 
Biological Survey (of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture) has planned recently a 
special Bulletin (No. 609), which contains 
accurate drawings and descriptions of 
various kinds of bird houses, suitable for 
different species and different locations. 
This pamphlet is called “Bird Houses and 
How To Build Them.” It is by Ned Dear- 
born, an assistant biologist of the Survey; 
and will be sent gladly and gratis to any ad- 
dress, by the Survey. It is a humane as well 
as a sensible impulse, thus to befriend and 
assist the birds. There is no doubt that they 
are enormously helpful to us in ridding 
our trees and bushes and flower gardens of 
their often destructive insect visitors. 


A Savage Spring Visitor 


During the early spring months, the 
Northern States, and regions as far south as 
the West Indies and Panama, are likely to 
be visited by the swift and fearless duck 
hawk—the “noble Peregrine” of ancient 
falconry. For the famous bird of the old 
“hawking” days closely resembles the 
American bird, the only difference between 
the two being the unmarked breast of most 
of the latter species, while that of the pere- 
grine is marked with blackish brown. In 
the American duck hawk, the prevailing 
color of the adult male, on the upper 
parts (as far as the shoulders) is mottled 
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gray, with a laterally barred tail. The 
slightly smaller female is brownish above, 
with a yellowish breast, thickly and plainly 
marked. Both sexes show heavy markings 
depending from the eyes. Unlike most 
common hawks, the duck hawk’s wing- 
stroke is usually very rapid, so that the 
male bird strongly resembles the common 
pigeon, though the quick wing-beats, and 
the hurried movements are not likely to 
be overlooked by anyone accustomed to 
observe birds. Normally, the predacious and 


savage ruffian of the bird world preys freely - 


upon any small birds, from the size of 
sparrows, up to flickers, all of whom know 
him well, and are in mortal fear of him. In 
the cities he attacks and eats the pigeons, 


and in New York is often seen dashing — 


about among the upper floors of the sky- 
scrapers, hunting sparrows and pigeons. A 
few years ago, a daring photographer 
crept along a ledge, near the top of the 


towering municipal building in the metrop- 


olis, and got a good photograph of a duck 
hawk sitting on the edge of a coping only a 
few yards away, but several hundred feet 
above the street. The duck hawk’s attack 
is peculiarly sudden and vicious, and usually 
successful. He circles until he is above his 
victim, from which point he drops like a 


plummet, and delivers a blow upon his 


prey’s back, with his partly clenched talons. 
That single blow usually causes almost 
instant death, and the assassin will return 
to pick up his victim at his leisure. 


The Beautiful Arbutus 
About the loveliest of the spring blossoms 


appears this month—or a little later—the 


trailing arbutus. As the poets have about 
exhausted their stock of adjectives upon 
this pink beauty and her habits, it might be 
well to examine a few of the interesting scien- 
tific facts about her, known to the botanist. 
In the first place, as Mrs. Dana says: ‘‘We 
look for these flowers in April (or late 
March)—not beneath the snow [though the 
present writer has so found them], where 
tradition rashly locates them, but under the 
dead leaves of last year; and especially 
among the pines and in light sandy soil.” 

It seems idle to expostulate with the per- 
sons who tear up yards of this vine for a 
few of the lovely waxen blossoms. Very 
likely they are of the same class with those 
persons, who come tearing back to the 


cities in their motor cars loaded with hand- 
fuls of beautiful dogwood branches. 
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The Story of Uncle Sam’s First Budget 


The First Year of the Budget of the United 
States. By Charles G. Dawes. Harper. 437 pp. 


Our first Director of the Budget under President 
Harding was original and unconventional in the 
methods that he adopted for impressing the imagina- 
tions and winning the active coöperation of depart- 
ment heads and bureau chiefs at Washington. 
Moreover, those methods, because they were so 
original and unconventional, appealed powerfully 
to the country at large. Business men everywhere 
read with the keenest interest about the work that 
General Dawes had undertaken, and the newspaper 
report of one of his business organization meetings 
was always a front-page feature. Who does not 
remember the amusement that followed the dis- 
covery by General Dawes that the Navy was willing 
to pay cash for 18.000 brooms, rather than takeasa gift 
350,000 of a slightly different type of broom which 
the War Department was eager to dispose of? That 
illustration had a telling effect, for it showed most 
vividly what might be accomplished by coördinat- 
ing agents, serving all the Government departments. 
As a matter of fact, those agents under General 
Dawes did save the Government, directly and indi- 
rectly, about $100,000,000 within five months. 
Such facts and many like them are related by the 
former Director of the Budget in his new book, ‘‘ The 


First Year of the Budget of the United States.” If 
General Dawes was direct and forceful and careless 
of convention in his activities as a public official, 
the same qualities persist in the manner of present- 
ing his case in cold type. He has, to a great extent, 
followed the form of presentation that he adopted 
in his “ Journal of the War.” From day to day, after 
he had taken office at Washington in July, 1921, 
General Dawes made notes of the progress of his 
work and the development of his plans. He now 
publishes these contemporaneous notes, in conjunc- 
tion with official orders and statements, and thus is 
able to give a remarkably clear picture of the means 
that he employed to put the United States Govern- 
ment on a business basis. For it must be under- 
stood that his task involved not only the institution 
of the budget system of expenditure, but at the 
same time the codrdination of the different Govern- 
ment departments as regarded their expenditures. 
In dealing with examples of gross inefficiency at 
Washington, General Dawes never minces words. 
At the same time, a piece of honest and effective 
work by a Government employee is sure to win his 
praise, and in assigning credit to his colleagues and 
helpers inthe Bureau of the Budget, General Dawes 
is most generous. He has written for business men 
a book concerning the biggest business in the world 
—that of the United States Government 


Present and Past of Modern Nations 


Human Australasia. By Charles Franklin 


Thwing. Macmillan. 270 pp. 


Aside from what they have read in newspapers 
and magazines about the labor laws and the strength 
of the labor unions of Australia and New Zealand, 
Americans usually have a very incomplete knowl- 
edge of social conditions in the Antipodes. A people 
having a common ancestry with the original British 
stock of our own country and working out their 
destiny in a new land in ways very like those which 
we ourselves, as a nation, have employed, should 
be better known to Americans of this generation. 
Dr. Thwing has done a real service, both to Aus- 
tralasia and to America, by writing this frank, 
thoughtful and judicious estimate of our contempo- 
raries on the Southern Island Continent. It would 
be hard to name any living American better 
equipped to write such a book. One is continually 
reminded of the method so successfully followed by 
Lord Bryce in “The American Commonwealth,” 
to whose memory Dr. Thwing’s book is dedicated. 
Like Bryce, Dr. Thwing is always kindly and gener- 
ous in his comments, but always insists upon going 
below the surface of things. On the subject of edu- 
cation, our Author is perhaps more at home than 
elsewhere. For nearly half a century he has beens 
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entitled to the rank of expert, especially in the field 
of higher education. The author of more than 
twenty books on college subjects, and himself for 
more than thirty years president of an American 
university, Dr. Thwing was peculiarly equipped for 
the task of analyzing the educational systems of 
Australia and New Zealand. He has done this thor- 
oughly and impartially. Pursuing the Bryce 
method of coming in personal contact with as many 
as possible of the leaders in government circles and 
in the fields of education, literature and labor, 
Dr. Thwing gathered a multitude of highly interest- 
ing and important facts about the people whom he 
was studying. He was enthusiastic in this quest, 
and he characterizes Australasia as ‘‘the newest, the 
most interesting, the most quickening to reflection, 
and apparently the final outpost of Anglo-Saxon 
civilization.” 


If Britain Is to Live. By Norman Angell. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 175 pp. 


One may or may not agree with Mr. Norman 
Angell’s economic assumptions, but as to the wis- 
dom of his main contention—that international 
violence must give way to some different method of 
deciding international disputes, the course of history 
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since the Armistice offers a striking illustration. 
Mr. Angell’s new book was written for the British 
public without thought of American publication. 
American readers will find in it, however, an impres- 
sive statement of the argument against national 
isolation. While the author does not appeal directly 
to America, he offers facts which sooner or later 
must be taken into account by America in reaching 
her own decisions as to national action. 


The Evolution of Hungary and Its Place in 
European History. By Count Paul Teleki. Mac- 
millan. 312 pp. With maps and charts. 


This is one of the valuable series of the Williams- 
town Institute of Politics publications. Count 
Teleki, the former Prime Minister of Hungary, is 
now Professor of Geography at the- University of 
Budapest. It is in every way appropriate that this 
outline of Hungary’s history should be presented to 
the American public from the standpoint of a 
geographer, for the geographical aspects of the sub- 
ject are only imperfectly understood by most 
Americans. ` Yet a knowledge of them is essential 
to any adequate comprehension of Hungary’s place 
in history. The author gives much attention to the 
racial question in Hungary, as well as the political 
evolution of the country. He describes the economic 
situation in East Central Europe after the Great 
War, and brings his account well up to date. In 
Count Teleki’s opinion, Austria’s re-colonization of 
Hungary with non-Magyar people, after the depop- 
ulation caused by the Turkish conquest in the 
Sixteenth Century, contributed much to the fate of 
his country in the Twentieth Century. 


Modern and Contemporary European Civiliza- 
tion. By Harry Grant Plum and Gilbert Giddings 
Benjamin. In Collaboration with Bessie L. Pierce. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 413 pp. 


A book prepared in response to the general de- 
mand for a text-book of Nineteenth Century history 
that should bear a direct relation to the Great War 
and its outcome. The authors have sought to em- 
body in their treatment a discussion of those factors 
to which President Harding made allusion in his 
recent letter to President Sills, of Bowdoin College. 
The book begins with an account of the Treaty of 
Versailles, then reverts to the failure of European 


diplomacy, and discusses in succession “The Near 


Eastern Question,” “ Nationality and Democracy,” 
“Commerce and the World War,” “The State and 


Industrial Democracy” and “The United States a 


and the War.” ; 
What Civilization Owes to Italy. By James 

J. Walsh. Boston: The Stratford Company. 432 pp. 
In this scholarly work Dr. Walsh takes up in suc- 

cession the arts, education, scholarship, literature, 


science, law and medicine, showing what Italy’s 
contribution has been in each of these fields. 


The Turkish Empire: From 1288 to 1914. By 


> 


Lord Eversley. And from 1914 to 1922. By Sir 


Valentine Chirol. 
456 pp. Il. 


Dodd, Mead and Company. 


This new edition of Lord Eversley’s scholarly and- 
important history has six additional chapters relat- 


ing the momentous events of the Great War, as 
related to the fortunes of the Turkish Empire—the 
Turkish-German alliance, the expulsion of the Turks 
from all their provinces in Asia except Anatolia, the 
Armistice of 1918, the intervention of Greece in 
Asia Minor, and the Treaty of Sévres of 1920, the 
revival of Turkish national pride and military 


efficiency, the defeat of the Greek Army and the 


flight or expulsion of the Greek population. Still 


later developments of great significance have been 
the concessions to the Turks in regard to Constan- 
tinople, the restoration of Eastern Thrace to their 
rule, the deposition of the reigning Sultan, and the 


exclusion from succession to temporal power of the- 


descendants of Othman. 


The Making of Modern Japan. By J. H. Gub- 
bins. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 316 pp. 


This book contains an account of the progress of 
Japan from pre-feudal days to the adoption of con- 
stitutional government, and Japan’s rise to the posi- 
tion of a great power. The author, who has served 
as Japanese secretary of the British Embassy at 
Tokio and has written several works on Japanese 
topics, includes in the present volume chapters on 
religion, the complex family system of the Japanese, 
education and militarism. 


Sociology and Economics 


Our Neighbors. By Annie Marion MacLean. 
Macmillan. 288 pp. 

Sketches of life, written out of Miss MacLean’s 
own experience and observation among American 


workers’ families, new immigrants, and negroes. 
The stories are told with sympathy and feeling. 


The Immigrant’s Day in Court. By Kate Hol- 
laday Claghorn. Harper & Brotherse 546 pp. 


Miss Claghorn is instructor in social research at 
the New York School of Social Work. For the data 


used in this volume she went to cities and towns in 
the Eastern and Middle Western States, where there 
is a large foreign population. Selecting cases that 
seemed typical, Miss Claghorn followed the immi- 
grant from the port of entry through troubles that 
required the intervention of the law, to see how the 
law helped him, what was done to adjust him to our 
laws and what were his reactions in the way of 
friendliness or distrust. Miss Claghorn wishes to 
stimulate her readers’ interest in helping the immi- 
grant to understand and then to obey the laws of his 
adopted country. 
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* ‘The Family and Its Members. By Anna Gar- 
lin Spencer. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. 322 pp. 


Mrs. Spencer, who is now a special lecturer in 
social science in Teachers’ College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, is the author of “Woman’s Share in Social 
Culture” and has given many years of study to this 
and kindred subjects. In her discussion of the 
family as an institution she suggests that ideals and 
customs which are of fundamental value must be 
modified in order to suit the demands of the new 
day. They must be changed to harmonize with 
more democratic and socially effective homes. The 
author’s aims are altogether practical and definite. 
She wishes to meet the needs of students in colleges 
and universities, of study groups in women’s clubs, 
of consumers’ leagues, of leagues of women voters 
and of church classes. She supplies excellent lists 
of books for supplementary reading. 


A Critical Analysis of Industrial Pension 
Systems. By Luther Conant. Macmillan. 262 pp. 


This book is based on information gathered in the 
course of an investigation for a particular industrial 
concern—the Bemis Brothers’ Bag Company. The 
conclusions reached are rather unfavorable to the 
practical usefulness of the private industrial pension 
systems now in force. The author considers the 
practice of regarding pension systems as a form of 
gratuity distinctly unfortunate. As a substitute, 
he describes a system of cumulative paid-up annui- 
ties, and suggests that employers would find it 
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worth while to examine closely into the merits of ` 
such a system. ~ 


Labor and Politics. By Mollie Ray Carroll. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 206 pp. 


Much has been written and printed for and 
against the attitude of the American Federation of 
Labor toward legislation and politics. The Feder- 
ation, as is well known, has long been committed to a 
policy of non-partisan political action. The author 
of the present volume, who is Professor of Eco- 
nomics and Sociology at Goucher College, Baltimore, 
indicates the reasons for the Federation’s decision 
to follow this policy, together with some of the im- 
plications and consequences. ‘This is one of the 
Hart, Schaffner & Marx prize essays in economics. 


The Twelve-Hour Shift in Industry. By The 
Committee on Work-Periods in Continuous In- 
dustry of the Federated American Engineering 
Societies. With a foreword by Warren G. Harding. 
E. P. Dutton & Company. 302 pp. 


In 1920 the Federated American Engineering _ 
Societies began an organized study of the twelve- 
hour shift in continuous industry. The body of 
information that they acquired in the various 
industries, together with their conclusions, is pre- 
sented in this volume. Their summary of the 
evidence points to the overwhelming advantages 
of the eight-hour over the twelve-hour shift. Ina 
foreword, President Harding announces his con- 
viction that the change can be achieved without 
either economic or financial disturbance. 


Reference 


Who’s Who, 1923. Macmillan. 3037 pp. 


The British ‘‘Who’s Who” is an annual publica- 
tion and has now reached its seventy-fifth year of 
issue. Its features as a biographical dictionary are 
familiar to many American readers through the 
wide circulation and general use of ‘‘ Who’s Who in 
America.” It contains a few thousand more 
sketches than its American namesake, but does not 
pretend to confine itself to British subjects, as the 
American work is confined to American subjects. 
The methods pursued by the management are es- 
sentially the same. Each sketch is a mere outline 
of facts, and no eulogy is permitted. 


Training for the Business of Advertising. By 
Charles Wilson Hoyt. Woolson & Co. 125 pp. 


Mr. Hoyt is the head of an important advertising 
agency, and from his experience as sales and adver- 
tising manager is fully qualified to give truthful and 
enlightening answers to all such questions as are 
asked by young men and women who are thinking 
of going into advertising as a life work. In this little 
book Mr. Hoyt summarizes the present situation in 
the advertising field as he sees it. His suggestions 
are helpful and to the point. Much unusual and out- 
of-the-way information is contained in his book. It 
would be difficult, for instance, for the novice to 
find easily anywhere else a list of national advers 


from 1779 to 1869. 


tisers with the names of their managers, or a state- 
ment of the advertising business done by leading 
magazines for 1919, 1920, and 1921. 


Roget’s International Thesaurus of English 
Words and Phrases. By O. Sylvester Mawson. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 741 pp. 


This book of synonyms and antonyms has so 
long been a standard work here and in England 
that a detailed description of it is hardly needed. 
It should be said, however, that this new edition 
is greatly enlarged and printed from new plates. 
It is based on the work of the English physician, 
scholar and writer, Peter Mark Roget, who lived 
During his own lifetime his 
book went through numerous editions. 


Hoyt’s New Cyclopedia of Practical Quotations. 
Completely Revised and Greatly Enlarged by Kate 
Louise Roberts. Funk & Wagnalls. 1343 pp. 


This revision is a great enlargement of the 
original “Cyclopedia of Practical Quotations.” It 
now contains no less than 21,000 quotations from 
3000 authors. These are drawn from the speech 
and literature of all nations, ancient and modern, in 
English and foweign/text. The scheme of arrange- 
ment, well tested By use during the past thirty 
years, has been retained. _ 
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“THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD 


America 


z .In the month of April there 
an 
World Peace 


came renewed and active dis- 
cussion of plans for the par- 
ticipation of the United States in some 
association of nations, possibly a revised 
League of Nations, to do what poor human 
nature may allow to be done toward pre- 
serving peace in the world. It is now 
three years since President Wilson’s plan 
for our membership in the League of 
Nations perished miserably between the 
hurts of uncompromising friends, irrecon- 
cilable foes, and personal and political 
feuds. It was not unnatural that the 
disillusion and reaction following the great- 
est of wars, leaving the vastest and most 
intricate problems in its wake, with the 
unhappy and acrimonious end of the Wilson 
program, should have left Americans with 
the strong impulse to take refuge in their 
fortunate isolation. Indeed, it would have 
been nothing short of a miracle if a few 
weeks of discussion at Paris, in the midst 
of countless conflicting ambitions and 
interests, should have sufficed to organize 
half a hundred irritated and jealous na- 
tions into a new and warless world. 


Uneasy At any rate, through these 
“Isola fo, three years the phrase, League 
solation”’ - 


of Nations, has been anath- 
ema to a great body of citizens of the 
United States, a phrase avoided in public 
even by those who sympathized wholly or 
partly with Mr. Wilson’s uncompromising 
fight. And yet, in the autumn of 19109, 
no less than eighty out of the ninety-six 
members of our Senate were ready to vote 
for our entrance into the League, sòme of 
them with reservations shown clearly by 
subsequent events to be of no vital harm 
to the great idea of the enterprise. Nor 
have some of the bitterest opponents of the 


Wilson program been one whit behind the 


thick-and-thin partisans of the League in 


desiring, and urging, America’s aid in the 
work of saving civilization from the grisly 
menace before it. Furthermore, the post- 
war irritation and disillusion have been 
constantly tempered, as these three years 
passed, by doubts concerning the reality 
of our fortunate isolation. There was no 
sufficient isolation in 1917; and the Minne- 
sota farmer to-day has his doubts re- 
inforced by the effect, on his own income, 
of Europe’s inability to pay for his grain. 
Americans have been increasingly uneasy 
as to the extent and thoroughness of their 
care-free independence; they see that it is 


an advantage true only relatively to many 


other less fortunate nations, and by no 
means absolute. 


New Impulses Three matters have, chiefly, 
Di w turned our minds anew toward 
iscussion ° vie 

a practical program for Amer- 

ica’s joining the rest of the world in an 
effort to preserve peace. The importance 
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LORD ROBERT CECIL, BRITISH ADVOCATE 
= OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


(A characteristic snapshot of the distinguished visitor 
in America) 


of the fresh discussion is largely in its 
quality; it has been refreshingly free from 
bitterness and partisanship when one re- 
members back for three years. This change 
suggests that perhaps the time has come 
for our first step toward the largest co- 
operative effort, civilization, in its dire 
need, -has yet taken. The first impulse 
to this revived and more reasonable debate 
came from President Harding’s recom- 
mendation, just before Congress adjourned, 
that we should join the Permanent Court 
of International Justice, to which judges are 
elected by representatives of the members 
of the League of Nations. Following the 
public discussion of this suggestion, Lord 
Robert Cecil’s speeches in America through 
the month of April have been in a tone 
admirably fitted to sustain interest in 
whatever specific move is taken by the 
Administration and the Senate. Cumu- 
lative importance to public discussion was 
given by the statements and speeches, 


last month, of Senator Pepper of Pennsyl-’ 


vania, in which he ably advocated our 
earnest consideration of entrance into the 
present League of Nations when and if 
it should be shorn of its coercive features. 
Senator Pepper’s unheralded advocacy was 
impressive not only because of his ex- 


ceptional ability and standing, and the, 
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known esteem in which he is held by the 
Administration; but because he has been 
remembered from the time of the first 
discussions of the League of Nations as a 
forthright opponent of its Covenant in the 
form in which it was presented to the 
American people. 


Cecil Lord Robert Cecil has been 
a Fine a singularly engaging figure 
Figure 8 y gags üg 


in his many public appear- 
ances in America through the past month. 
The League could scarcely have had a more 
fortunate interpreter. There was sufficient 
acrimony surviving to have brought quickly 
to an unhappy end the efforts of a less in- 
telligent, earnest, and adroit advocate. The 
first mutterings of the “bitter enders” over 
the presumption of an Englishman’s errand 
to instruct us in our international duties 
were quickly lost in the general conviction 
of his modesty, reasonableness, and large 
enthusiasm. Lord Robert is an aristocrat 
of aristocrats, and a very unassuming, 
human, and tolerant gentleman, with 
honest and high convictions—in short, the 
best that England has. Furthermore, 
when it comes to matters of practical judg- 
ment as to what can be hoped for from an 
inclusive association of nations to keep 
the peace, and how it can be brought 
about, one finds a curious likeness in the 
basic principles brought forward by Lord 
Robert, Senator Pepper, President Hard- 
ing, and, for that matter, Senator Lodge. 


He Disclaims Throughout his addresses and 

e ees statements in explanation of. 

the present League of Na- 

tions, Lord Robert was emphatic in dis- 
claiming any super-state attributes of the 
organization as it actually functions, and, 
moreover, in condemning all coercive ideas 
and methods. His main thesis is, in fact, 
that nations cannot be forced by arms to do 
anything worth while, even if they may be 
forcibly restrained from doing some things. 
Which brings us to the rock on which our 
participation in the League split—the fa- 
mous Article X of the Covenant of the 
League, interpreted so widely as meaning, for 
instance, that in case Jugoslavia’s territorial 
integrity were threatened by an invading 
army, United States troops could forthwith 
be called by the League across the ocean 
to join in the defensive war. Lord Robert 
now speaks ôf the advisability of special 
treaty guaranties of territorial integrity 
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by neighboring states. He has also in 
mind neutral and internationalized zones 
between European states, or certain of 
them, strips of territory, say 22 miles wide, 
with the railroads under League manage- 
ment, to govern troop mobilization. 


What the In his efforts to interpret the 
P ar pena existing League of Nations to 


the American people, our visi- 
tor lost no opportunity for explaining and 
commending the actual work being done. 
Fifty-two nations have joined the League. 
Lord Robert naturally hopes that it will 
be made possible for the United States to 
do so, and he believes that Germany, 
and eventually Russia, should be admitted. 
He puts importantly to the credit of the 
League that the Albanian boundary dis- 
pute with Jugoslavia was settled without 
the fighting that was imminent. The 
latest achievement is the rehabilitation of 
Austria. When that country brought be- 
fore the Supreme Council that it was bank- 
rupt and on the verge of utter ruin, the 
League took the Austrian troubles into 
camp, and after making certain stipulations, 
arranged for eight or ten powers to under- 
write a loan of £25,000,000, the powers 
surrounding the prostrate country agreeing 
to refrain from acts of aggression and ex- 
ploitation. The League is also given credit 
for averting trouble between Sweden and 
Finland over the Aland Islands, and be- 
tween Germany and Poland in the Silesian 
controversy, besides much good work in 
social betterment, restraining the drug 
evil, and improving international communi- 
cations and transportation. 


Senator That Senator Pepper should 
P pe 5 come so nearly to agreeing 


with Lord Robert, especially 
in the matter of giving up all idea of mili- 
tary coercion, is important in gauging the 
possibilities of a remodelling of the League 
that may ultimately allow our full member- 
ship. Senator Pepper believes that ‘an 
organization to force nations to behave is 
bound to fail,” because of the divided 
opinions in the policing nations; but that 
there is strong hope for the only other 
alternative. He thinks it feasible to re- 
duce the Council of the League to a purely 
mediatorial body with powers of recom- 
mendation only, with adjudication of legal 
questions by the International Court of 
Justice and adjustment of extra-legal ones 


OF THE WORLD 
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by arbitration, for which the Hague Tri- 
bunal already exists. He agrees that the 
first step should be the carrying out of 
President Harding’s recommendation that 
the United States should join the Perma- 
nent International Court of Justice. On 
April rr, Secretary Hoover made, in his 
Des Moines address to the National League 
of Women Voters, the first important Ad- 
ministration move toward convincing the 
country of the wisdom of the President’s 
plan for our joining the World Court. 


_ This first step is all that is now 

A Dom artisan officially before the country amd 
aye the next Congress; and it may 

be that no further movement toward the 
existing League of Nations may soon be 
taken, orat any time. But the matter will 
be much in the minds and voices of the 
American people during the next year, 
and it is an immense gain that discussion 
of the subject should have taken the tone 
that has been set by. the President, our 
distinguished visitor, and Senator Pepper. 
The League of Nations will probably not 
be a set issue in the presidential campaign 
of 1924. The political managers are against 
making it an issue, and all who wish to see 


tre T 


America doing what she can to promote 
peace should also be against it. We have 
tried the matter as a political issue and 
have come out of it with no gain and much 
to regret. 
‘publican should be any less or any. more 
ambitious for world peace than a Demo- 
crat. There is nothing worth while, any- 
how, in a mechanism designed to promote 
good-will among the nations except the 
spirit and intelligence of the men who 
make up the organization and the common 
opinion of the peoples whom they repre- 
sent. If we Americans do whatever we 
“may properly and effectively do, with as 
little partisan heat and division of opinion 
as possible, so much the better chance is 
there to make an association of nations, 
under whatever name or covenant, a vital 
and effective thing. 


The Lord Robert Cecil’s reception 
Page in America is only one of 
Memorial 


many manifestations of the 
good-will existing between the two great 
English-speaking peoples. In London a 
few months ago five of the greatest living 
British statesmen united in a moving appeal 
to the nation to found a suitable memorial 
to the name and work of Mr. Walter H. 
Page, who was the American Ambassador 





THE NEW POLICY IN THE UNITED STATES 

YEAR 1923: Uncle Sam removes his spectacles and contem- 
plates Europe. 

From De Amsterdammer (Amsterdam, Holland) 


There is no reason why a Re- 
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to Great Britain from 1913 to 1918. Itis 
proposed that this memorial shall in part 
take the form of a tablet in Westminster 
Abbey. But it is also proposed that a 
“Page House” in London for the use of 
visiting Americans be purchased and en- 
dowed. There was immediately a wide 
popular response to the call for subscrip- 
tions to the memorial fund. Mr. Evelyn 
Wrench and the English-Speaking Union, 
of which he is the leading spirit, have been 
especially active in furthering this worthy 
enterprise, and they have been ably seconded 
by Mr. Sydney Brooks and other well- 
known English publicists. 


Fifth Although not a member of 
P pera the League of Nations, the 
onference i 


Government at Washington 
is sponsor for an international body which 
it is hoped may some day have in its mem- 
bership all the nations of the Western 
Hemisphere, including the Dominion of 
Canada. On March 25 the Fifth Pan- 
American Congress began its sessions at 
Santiago, the capital city of Chile. Some 
of our older readers will recall the meeting 
of the first of these conferences at Wash- 
ington in 1889, in President Benjamin 
Harrison’s Administration, when James 
G. Blaine was Secretary of State. Con- 
ferences have since been held at Mexico, 
Rio de Janeiro and Buenos Aires, respec- 
tively. At the Buenos Aires Conférence 
in 1910 it was arranged that the fifth con- 
ference would be called within the period 
of five years by the governing board of the 
Pan-American Union, which consists. of the 
diplomatic representatives of the several 
Latin-American Republics resident in Wash- 
ington, with the Secretary of State of the: 
United States as chairman. That board 
decided that the fifth conference should 
be held at Santiago, Chile, in 1915, but 
before the invitations could be sent by the 
Chilean Government the World War had 
broken out, and after the Armistice un- 
settled conditions for a time prevented the 
calling of a conference. A year ago, how- 
ever, the invitations were issued by Chile 
and in December last the program was 
adopted by the governing board at Wash- 
ington. International political questions 
were placed on the agenda for the first time. 
One topic assigned for discussion was the 
forming of ¢loser relations among the 
American republics in their contact with 


e non-American powers. ! 
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Discussions Santiago, 
Ber a: where the 
Conference is 

now in session, has a popu- 
lation of more than half a 
million and is nearly four 
centuries old. The city lies 
about 115 miles from the 
seaport of Valparaiso in the 
heart of one of the most 
fertile farming regions in 
the world. Santiago is 
about 1,800 feet above sea 
level. Secretary Hughes 
was unable to take part in 
the conference proceedings 
in person, but this govern- 
ment is ably represented 
by Mr. Henry P. Fletcher, 
an experienced diplomat 
who knows Latin-America 
thoroughly, as well as by 
ex-Senators Kellogg, Pom- 
erene, Saulsbury, Director General L. S. 
Rowe, of the Pan-American Union, and Mr. 
RalphH. Ackerman, of the Bureauof Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. On one of the 
subjects for discussion, the limitation of 
armament, Brazil let it be known at the 
outset that she would insist on having a 
- fleet adequate to the defense and policing 
of her coasts. If Brazil’s attitude stands 
in the way of an agreement at this Con- 
ference on a program of armament reduc- 
tion, there are still many other proposals 
before the Conference which may be 
profitably discussed and may result in 
ultimate agreement for the common good. 
For example, there is the Pan-American 
Court of Justice, proposed by Costa Rica. 


P y dr The article by Sylvester Bax- 
ee - ter, on page 497 of this num- 


ber, reminds us that a quarter 
of a century has rolled around since the guns 
of Dewey and Sampson destroyed Spain’s 
colonial power in two hemispheres and 
‘brought to the United States new responsi- 
bilities and new insular possessions. Mr. 
Baxter gives a valuable summary of the 
progress that has been made by Porto Rico 
under the Stars and Stripes, politically and 
socially. On April 6, Governor Horace M. 
Towner took the oath of office as Porto 
Rico’s eighth American civil governor, 
before a distinguished gatheging, including 
Secretary Denby and more than twenty 
of Governor Towner’s former associates 


A VIEW OF THE CITY OF SANTIAGO, CHILE 
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(THE MUNICIPAL 
THEATER AT THE LEFT) 


in Congress, with insular officials and rep- 
resentatives of foreign powers. In his 
inaugural address the Governor said in 
part: 


This is a free government, a government of the 
people. The administrative head of such a gov- 
ernment should not forget that important fact. 
He may lead, but should not coerce. He may 
advise, but should not impose policies. 

I think practically all who have given the sub- 
ject consideration realize that Porto Rica is per- 
manently a part of the United States. I feel 
sure the people of Porto Rico now can haye no 
other wish than to remain part of the United 
States, as fixed and secure beneath her flag as 
Massachusetts or California. Se 

This does not mean that Porto Ricans will be 
compelled to give up their ideals, individuality or 
characteristics. It does not mean that Porto 
Ricans should lose their love for or relinquish their 
pride in their beautiful island home. Far from it. 
Porto Ricans have enough of those distinctive 
qualities which are lovely and valuable to hold 
their affections and keep the admiration and esteem 
of their fellow-cit'zens of other parts of the 
Republic. ; 


Governor Towner was enthusiastically 
welcomed by the Porto Ricans, and the 
new administration begins auspiciously. 


The “Oregon” Almost every American now 
eid oer in middle life must remember 

with what keen interest in the 
early weeks of the war with Spain the 
country awaited news of the battleship 
Oregon, which had left San Francisco on 
her memorable cruise under the command 


eof Captain Clark to join the American 


fleet off Cuba. There was no wireless 
communication in those days, and even the 
Navy Department itself was for weeks at a 
time ignorant of the whereabouts of' this 
crack ship as she steamed down the western 
coast of South America, around the Horn, 
and up the eastern coast to the Caribbean. 
_ She arrived, as will be remembered, in 
complete battle order in time to take a 
valiant part in the chase and destruction 
of Cervera’s ships at Santiago. This was one 
of the outstanding incidents of our brief un- 
pleasantness with Spain, but perhaps its 
greatest permanent importance as an object- 
lesson arose from the fact that it focused 
national attention once for all on the tre- 
-mendous hazards to national defense in 
the separation of our Atlantic and Pacific 
fleets, and the necessity of steaming twelve 
thousand miles in order to effect a union. 
The country was then of one mind: There 
must be an interoceanic canal to shorten 
this lengthy and dangerous voyage. One 
great outcome, therefore, of the Spanish- 
American War was the building of the 
Panama Canal. In March of this year 
the combined Atlantic and Pacific battle fleet 
held its maneuvers at Panama Bay, and 
was inspected by Secretary Denby. An 
incident of these maneuvers was the sink- 
ing in gunnery practice of the old battle- 


ship Jowa, only less famous than the 


Oregon in the Spanish-American War. 


The A paragraph in the March 
aos REVIEW, in discussing the 
apacity 


possible need of a second 
oceanic canal, attributed to Governor 





THE BATTLESHIP “IOWA,” A PRIDE OF OUR NAVY IN 
THE WAR WITH SPAIN 


(Its displacement of 11,350 tons compares with the 32,600 tons 
of the Maryland, shown on the opposite page. Its length was 360 
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feet; the Maryland’s is 624 feet) _ 
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Morrow, of the Panama Canal Zone, a 
statement to the effect that within ten 
years, more or less, the Panama Canal 
would not suffice to accommodate. the 
traffic. Governor Morrow now writes that 
this statement does not. correctly represent 
his views. In an address which he re- 
cently delivered before the New York 
section of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers, Governor Morrow said, with 
reference to-the ultimate capacity of the 
Panama Canal: 

A conservative estimate of the lockage capacity 
of the present locks, allowing for the periodical 
unwatering of one flight for painting and repairs, 
is 50,000,000 net tons of shipping per annum, or 
nearly five times the present volume of traffic. 
Careful studies indicate that . . . there will be 
sufficient water to take care of this maximum 
volume of traffic even under extreme dry season 
conditions. While any computation of the future 
growth of traffic is subject to error, it is believed 
that the 50,000,000 ton mark will not be exceeded 
before 1955. In other words, the present canal 
should prove adequate to meet the demands that 
will be made upon it for a period of at least thirty 
years. Beyond that it would be futile to prophesy. 


The difference between ten years and 
thirty years in this connection is a material. 
one. We regret the slip, and are glad to 
print what Governor Morrow actually said 
and thinks. The opinion of an engineer 
officer of his experience and professional 
standing is not to be lightly regarded. 
It reassures us as to the Panama Canal’s 
capacity to meet the heavy demands that 


“are to be made upon it for some time to 


come. Nevertheless, there is no reason 
why the Nicaragua project should not be 
carefully examined. We note that a new 
high record for Panama Canal 
trafic was established in February 
when 168 vessels, including eighty- 
one ships of the Atlantic Fleet, 
passed through the Canal in a single 
week. The successful passage of so 
great a number of war vessels, from 
one ocean to the other and back, 
was a notable object-lesson in the 
importance of the Canal for nation- 
al defense when one recalls the long 
and nerve-racking voyage of the 
Oregon just twenty-five years ago. 
The Canal organization, headed by 
Governor Morrow, has received 
many compliments for the efficient 
way in which it has taken care of 
the heavy traffic of recent months. 
Merchant vessels are more and more 
attracted tothe Panama route. 
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THE BATTLESHIP “MARYLAND” IN THE PANAMA CANAL 


(The Maryland is one of three sister-ships completed in 1921. 


It carries eight 16-inch guns, and there is no larger 


or more powerful vessel in our navy. During a single week in March, not only the Maryland Sut our whole fleet— 
eighty vessels in all—passed through the Canal both ways) 


Gorgas As the military and naval 
Memorial exploits of our brief war with 


Spain have receded into the 
background with the swift passage of the 
years, the American people have come to 
put a higher value on certain of the lasting 
benefits to civilization that were brought 
about by American initiative in the years 
immediately following our adventure in the 
tropics and which in part resulted directly 
from that adventure. No possible victory 
on sea or land could have given our country 
the prestige which has come to it because 
of its achievements in tropical sanitation. 
The triumph of General Gorgas and his 
associates in Cuba and Panama over yellow 
fever and malaria meant more to the race 
than anything that has been achieved by our 
military or naval leaders. On February 18 
last the cornerstone of the Gorgas Memorial 
Institute of Tropical Medicine was laid at 
the City of Panama. Our readers have been 
informed from time to time of the inception 
and progress of this institute, which will 
conduct research work and which will be 
so well equipped that- it is expected to 
attract scientists of all courftries. The 
site was given by the Republic of Panama. 


A Swedish Tf for no other reason than the 
eth contrast that it presents with 


the gloomy reports that come 
to us from Central Europe, we should 
welcome the announcement from Sweden 
of matured plans for an industrial exhi- 
bition at Gothenburg, to open on May 8. 
It is confidently stated by the manage- 
ment that when the opening date arrives 
the whole exposition will be ready. It 
will give foreign visitors an excellent op- 
portunity to see what Sweden is producing 
for export. There are special reasons why 
Americans should be interested in this 
Gothenburg fair. In some of our States—. 
Minnesota, for instance—a large and vig- 
orous element of the population is of 
Swedish birth. Governors and United 
States Senators have come from that 
stock. Swedes had an important part in 
the settlement and growth of our Middle 
West. One. feature of the Gothenburg 
Exposition will be a collection of models, 
relics and photographs illustrating the 
activities of the early Swedes in America. 
On pages 540-41 of this REvIEW will be 
found views of the grounds and buildings 
of the Exposition. 
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JUSTICE VICTOR J. DOWLING OF NEW YORK 


(Justice Dowling affirmed the constitutionality of the 
New York Housing Tax Exemption Laws on April 6) 


A Minimum- On April 9 the United States 
Kae Lap Supreme Court handed down 


a divided decision on the con- 
stitutionality of the minimum-wage law 
affecting women and children in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Justices Sutherland, 
McKenna, McReynolds, Van Devanter 
and Butler declared the law unconstitu- 
tional, while Chief Justice Taft and Jus- 
tices Holmes and Sanford dissented. While 
the decision in terms applies only to the 
12,500 women and minor children in the 
District of Columbia, the main proposition 
advanced by the majority of the Court 
- would seem to nullify the statutes already 
enacted by various States. For that reason, 
it is of interest to the whole country. In 
delivering the prevailing opinion, Justice 
Sutherland stated his belief that such a law 
violates the Fifth Amendment to the Fed- 
eral Constitution, which provides that no 
one “shall be deprived of life, liberty or 
property without due process of law.” 
Many earlier decisions have interpreted 
this clause as meaning that a person is 
deprived of liberty when he or she does not 
have “entire freedom of contract,” that is, 
freedom to make whatever contract he gr 
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she sees fit. If, however, the safety, health, 
morals and general welfare of the public are 
involved, exceptions have been made to 
this general rule forbidding interference 
with freedom of contract. In Justice Suther- 
land’s opinion the law in question, being 
simply a price-fixing law, is not within the 
exceptions named. 


Chief Justice Taft, in his 
dissenting opinion, pointed to 
a long line of Supreme Court 
decisions sustaining laws limiting the hours 
of labor. So far as the limitation on free- 
dom of contract was concerned, he could 
see no difference between such laws and 
those fixing the lowest limits of wages. 
Congress has taken the view that low 
wages and long hours are equally harmful 
to the health of the employee. Justice 
Taft denied that the element of wages in 
the contract is any more sacred than the 
other elements. He was seconded by 
Justices Holmes and Sanford. Advocates 
of minimum-wage laws have expressed 
regret that the majority of the Court seems 
to have ranged itself “on the side of prop- 
erty and against humanity.” The ma- 
jority opinion having raised the question 
whether the status of women had been 
changed by the amendment giving women 
the vote, Mr. Samuel Gompers and others 
have pointed out that the women workers 
of the District of Columbia have no vote— 
neither have the men! 


Minority 


Opinion 


Housing 
ax 
Exemption 


The Appellate Division of the 
New York Supreme Court 
rendered a decision of great 
importance on April 6 when it upheld the 
constitutionality of the Housing Tax Ex- 
emption laws, passed as emergency mea- 
sures in 1920. A lower court had held 
these laws unconstitutional, and by such 
ruling had seriously affected investments, 
amounting, it was said, to $1,000,000,000 
in the form of buildings completed, under 
way or contemplated. The opinion written 
by Justice Victor J. Dowling, with the con- 
currence of the other judges of the Appellate 
Division, held that the law was intended 
to effect a “bargain between the State and 
the owner of vacant property, by which 
each gained something and no one was the 
loser. The State gained additional housing 
facilities for its citizens; the owner gained 
an exemption from local taxes.” An emer- 
gency existed in 1920 and exists still. 
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No one should ever feel apolo- 
getic about having a keen 
liking for news concerning the 
political contests in which this country 
engages every four years. The game of 
presidential politics has kept its consistent 
place in the public interest for more than 
a hundred years; and it will be an unfortu- 
nate time for us if the choosing of a president 
should ever be regarded with indifference. 
The presumptions are favorable, always, 
for the renomination of a president for a 
second term. Mr. Cleveland announced 
that he would take the office for one term 
only, but he changed his mind, was re- 
nominated, and defeated. After staying 
out of office for four years, he ran a third 
time, and was elected. Mr. McKinley 
was renominated by acclamation; and 
opposition to Mr. Roosevelt’s second term 
had disappeared before the convention met. 
Mr. Taft secured his renomination at the 
cost of a split in the party. President Wil- 
son was renominated without opposition. 
Mr. Harding, so far as can now be foreseen, 
will not be opposed in the national Repub- 
lican convention next year. 


Presidential 
Politics 


Republicans There are many uncertainties 
Rese to be faced; and conditions 
—Keserve 

may have changed, twelve 
months hence. If circumstances should 
arise under which Mr. Harding would 
decline to be a candidate, 
the Republicans might have 

a long list of aspirants. It 

is possible that General 

Wood and Governor Lowden 

might be candidates again, 

although this is not certain. 

That Senator Hiram John- 

son and Senator LaFollette 

would be candidates may 
be taken for granted. Of 

Middle Western names, by 

far the most obvious and 

most prominent would be 
that of Mr. Beveridge. 

Governor Pinchot’s friends 

might carry his name to 

the convention as that of 

Pennsylvania’s choice. Not 

to enumerate, it is evident 

that there are members of 
the Cabinet who would have 
support for the presidency 
if Mr. Harding should refuse 
to be considered for another 
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term. Attorney General Daugherty last 
month, in his old-time capacity as political 
manager, announced to the country that 
the President would be a candidate, and 
this news has met with no disfavor in party 
circles. | 


The Democrats are far from 


Democratic indicating any consensus of 
Candidates se ; 
| opinion as to their own stand- 
ard-bearer. They are in full agreement 


about only one thing, namely, that 1924 
is to be a Democratic year. There are 
many who believe that President Wilson, 
though in strict retirement, will have much 
influence in guiding his party’s choice. It 
could hardly be possible that he would favor 
the nomination of Governor Al Smith of 
New York. Republican national conven- 
tions nominate a candidate by a majority 
vote, while Democratic conventions require 
two-thirds. Thus in the Baltimore con- 
vention of 1912 that nominated Woodrow 
Wilson, the early balloting gave Champ 
Clark a majority, and under Republican 
rules he would have been nominated. 
Present indications are that Mr. William 
G. McAdoo will be strongly supported by 
Western and Southern delegations in the 
convention. It is possible, however, that 


under the two-thirds rule the supporters of 
Al Smith could block the nomination of 
McAdoo; while, on the other hand, it would 
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PLENTY OF FISH BUT NARY A NIBBLE 
From the Jersey Journal (Jersey City, N. J.) 


seem altogether probable that Governor 
Smith’s nomination could be prevented by 
friends of Wilson, Bryan, McAdoo, and 
others. If circumstances had favored, Ohio 
might have brought forward either Senator 
Pomerene or Governor Cox. Senator 
Underwood of Alabama has many friends 
who would like to see him nominated, and 
leading men in both parties recognize his 
unusual personal fitness. The success of 
Mr. Ralston of Indiana in carrying the 
senatorial election last November has 
placed his name in the Democratic list, 
but it has been intimated that conditions 
of age and health might prevent his be- 
coming an active candidate. 


Henry Ford Among the best-informed pol- 
Sy ee d iticians, there is growing 
a interest in the current informa- 
tion that there is to be a strongly supported 
third ticket in the field. There are those 
who think that Senator LaFollette of Wis- 
consin might head an independent move- 
ment, but the rumor that has appealed most 
strongly to the fancy of the politicians is 
that which makes Henry Ford the candi- 
date. Meanwhile, Mr. Ford continues to 
do impressive things. Last month he was 
reported as the purchaser of an immense 
tract of coal lands in Kentucky. He is 
planning to construct a large plant and 
utilize water power in the midway district 
between St. Paul and Minneapolis. He is 
said to be extending his railroad enterprise. 


He has assumed the obligations of an. 
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automobile company which had failed, 
whose assets he had purchased though he 
was not legally bound to pay debts that 
had been wiped out by a receiver’s sale 
in bankruptcy proceedings. Mr. Ford’s 
name appeals to the imagination of thou- 
sands of American citizens who do not know 
exactly why they are dissatisfied with 
both old political parties, and do not know 
exactly what they want done. But they 
conjecture that Henry Ford might see 
a way to apply to public business some of 
the successful and direct methods that he 


. uses in his own industrial enterprises. 


so The voters of Chicago, on 
: te April 3, chose one of their fel- 


low citizens to serve for four 
years as chief executive of the second largest 
city in the Western Hemisphere. Mayor- 
elect William E. Dever comes to his new 
office after distinguished service on the 
bench. He is a Democrat in political faith 
but was elected with the aid of dissatisfied 
Republicans. The election was held under 
the shadow of wholesale indictments of 
officials in the present administration— 
side by side with the Republican ‘ boss” 
of the city—for misuse of public funds. 
Mayor Thompson’s eight-year rule, be- 
ginning before our entrance into the Great 
War, had frequently attracted nation-wide 
attention not always favorable. It had 
been generally expected that the tide of 
popular approval would this year turn to 
the Democrats; and Judge Dever was 
elected by a plurality only once exceeded 
in decisiveness. He received 388,000 votes, 
as against 285,000 for Arthur C. Lueder, 
the Republican nominee, and 40,000 for 
William A. Cunneau, Socialist. 


Troubles of | The proposed consolidation of 
Railroad Our railroads into a compara- 
Consolidating |. A 
tively few great systems is 
discussed in this issue by Mr. W. E. Hooper. 
The troubles awaiting any general move- 
ment in this direction are well shown in the 
testimony given before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, on April 2, by Mr. R. S. 
Lovett, Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Union Pacific—in other words, 
the head of the vast and well-managed 
“Harriman” system. Mr. Lovett’s elabo- 
rate and determined attack on the Holden 
plan for grouping the Western railroads 
clearly illustrates the serious difficulty of 
procuring agreement among the railroad 
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heads on any specific scheme of consolida- 
tion. Mr. Lovett feels that Mr. Holden, 
representing the “Hill” lines—the Great 
Northern, Northern Pacific, and Burlington, 
traditional rivals of the Harriman system, 
is urging a grouping that tends to strengthen 
his own roads and to weaken his rival, for 
instance, by putting into the latter’s group 
such individual roads as the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul, which has developed 
into a baffling financial problem. 


As illustrating, further, the 
difficulties in the way of the 
Commerce Commission’s pres- 
ent task, it is notable, too, that Mr. Lovett 
is skeptical concerning the wisdom of the 
entire matter of consolidation. Admitting 
some value from consolidating into one 
company different lines naturally allied 
and grown together, “but legally held by 
numerous different corporations loosely 
combined in common control through stock 
ownership,” and a few others not under 
common control, where values can be read- 
ily agreed on, he thinks few independent 
systems will be regrouped, and those few 
very slowly. Moreover, he minimizes the 
economic value of consolidation even if it 
could be accomplished practically. “It 
will not reduce the cost of transportation, 
which is the great problem, or increase the 
traffic. Of course, it will not affect wages 
or the price of rails or rolling stock or coal 
. and it will not help the credit of the 
roads as a whole.” On the other hand, we 
find the English railways already well on 
the way to complete consolidation with 
every confidence that better operating 
results and enhanced credit will follow. 
The London & Northwestern, for a genera- 
tion regarded as the premier railroad of 
the world, has been merged with thirty-four 
other roads covering the entire west of 
England. It is true that the English pro- 
ceeded on a different theory from our 
present plan in one important particular. 
The Esch-Cummins Law provides, as Mr. 
Hooper points out, for the careful mainte- 
nance of competition; the British railway 
system will be wholly non-competitive. 


A Skeplic’s 
View 


Saai An intelligent visitor from 
in urea e 
Britain Mars, scanning the great 


American *newspapers in the 
latter days of March, would ,have been 
puzzled to compare the many front-page 
columns of scandals of the week and other 
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transient or petty happenings with the 
absurdly brief statement as to the proposals 
from the Labor Party in the British House 
of Commons utterly to do away with the 
institution of private property. At least, 
if the motion put before the House of Com- 
mons by Mr. Philip Snowden were acted on 
affirmatively, there would be no private 
property left except Government securities 
issued in payment for all other existing 
forms of property; nor, with the Labor 
ideals of taxation in force, would these 
Government securities very long be am im- 
portant consideration. Americans scarcely 
realize how fast and far Britain has already 
gone in the direction of socialism. To 
appreciate the momentous character of the 
Snowden proposal, we must imagine that 
in a Congress having a sorely harassed Re- 
publican majority, a leading Democrat 
should bring forward such revolutionary 
proposals, with at least a fighting chance 
that his party would get behind him to 


push them. It is true that the Snowden 


resolution will not be adopted, and that the 
Conservatives are rather pleased than 
otherwise that the Labor Opposition should 
have brought forth proposals so extreme 
that it seemed certain this first important 
bill emanating from the Labor Party could 
be defeated. It is freely predicted, however, 
that within five years Great Britain will be 
urder the government of the Labor Party, 





2 
PHILIP SNOWDEN, AUTHOR OF A PROPOSAL 
IN THE BRITISH PARLIAMENT TO ABOLISH 
PRIVATE PROPERTY 


and that any such program as Mr. Snow- 
den’s should be debated at all, is important 
enough to need explanation to Americans. 


Snowden Philip Snowden belongs in the 
gie His Labor Party as a Socialist, of 
rogram - 


the ascetic, intellectual type of 
burning enthusiast—such a one as George 
Eliot might have built a novel about. He 
maintained, in his speech championing his 
program, that the capitalistic system had 
failed, calling to witness the enforced idle- 
ness of one-fifth of the industrial forces of 
the nation, the frequent reductions of 
wages, impairing the standards of life, and 
the deplorable overcrowding due to a short- 
age of one million houses. Mr. Snowden’s 
bill provides for “the nationalization of 
land and the abolition of. private property 
in Great Britain.” The present owners of 
land and other property would be recom- 
pensed at a fair price for their holdings 
with 5 per cent. Government bonds. 


What As an official Opposition the 
the “Labor British Labor Party is not in 
Party” Is p 


set terms committed to the 
Snowden resolution, but it would undoubt- 
edly support the nationalization of the 
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mines, railways and land and a program of 
national housing construction. Thus, while 
Labor, as a whole, does not go as far as the 
precise terms of the Snowden resolution, the 
party has accepted instalments of socialism 
as far reaching as any in this new program. 
In Great Britain, the Labor Party is led 
by Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, and consists 
of anyone accepting the party platform and 
hot associated with other parties. Thus, 
Judge Gary himself would be welcomed as a 
Labor member and many such are employ- 
ers. The party includes many former 
Liberals, some former Conservatives, and no 
fewer than 500 clergymen of the established 
Church, traditionally Tory as it is. 


The But within the Labor Party, 
Je there is a powerful organiza- 


tion of extreme radical enthu- 
siasts, called in a rather confusing way, the 
“Independent Labor Party,” or “I. L. P.,” 
and it is for this “I. L. P.” that Snowden 
speaks. This inner body, like some zealous 
ecclesiastical orders, has an importance far 
exceeding its modest membership. Any 
Laborite who votes against the Snowden 
resolution will hear from the “I. L. P.” in 
his constituency. There is only one Com- 
munist in Parliament, his party differing 
little from Labor in the end sought, but 
importantly in the means. Labor believes 
in working out its radical program through 
parliamentary methods. The Communists, 
who are not strong except in the South of 
Scotland and Wales, believe emancipation 
from capitalism can only come by revolu- 
tionary force, as in Russia. 


Industrial The worst discontent in Brit- 
Discontent ain at present comes from the 
Serious 


deflation of wages. Reduc- 
tions of pay have been repeated and drastic, 
while prices are still 75 per cent. above pre- 
war levels, leaving the working people ready 
to vote for almost anything as a change 
from their present undernourished condi- 
tion. Few unprejudiced observers feel that 
the average Briton is going to vote for any 
program which takes away his ownership of 
land. The industrial unrest was, however, 
spreading rapidly during the past month. 
Farm laborers were on strike in extensive 
areas; nearly a half-million men in the 
building trades were, in the middle of April, 
about to be ļocked out; wage reductions in 
the pottery trade were not accepted, there 
were strikes in the fishing industry, among 
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the ships’ firemen and the jute workers, 


with a general strike threatening on the 
railways if shopmen’s wages were reduced. 
Altogether, Mr. Bonar Law’s government 
was nearing a severe test. 


The Tax Pro- Our own radicals and insur- 
„Sram of our | gents in Congress, represented 
Progressives 


by Congressman James A. 
Frear of Wisconsin, have recently made 
public their program for tax revision during 
the next session of Congress, while Secretary 
` Mellon has published the recommendations 
of the Administration as to tax changes. 
Congress will not meet until next Decem- 
ber, and as a matter of fact, it is very 
dubious, with the Progressives holding the 
balance of power, as to whether either the 
proposals of the Progressives or those of the 
Administration in the matter of important 
tax changes will become law. Business men 
will be interested in the two cleanly differing 
plans. Mr. Frear advocates a constitu- 
tional amendment taxing stock dividends, a 
higher rate of tax on undistributed profits 
and restoration of the wartime excess prof- 
its tax. These proposals are urged on the 
ground that the profits of business are ex- 
cessive and that undue concentration of 
wealth is taking place. The object is not 
simply that of raising revenues, but of using 
the taxing power to redistribute wealth. 
Viewing these proposals from the stand- 
point of the economist, it is to be noted that 
society is maintained upon the theory that 
distribution under it takes place as nearly 
as may be in accordance with the contribu- 
‘tion which each person makes to production. 
With all the agitation to the contrary, most 
people still believe that, on the whole, 
individuals get from society about what is 
coming to them. Taxation having for its 
prime purpose the leveling of earnings and 
profits must be considered, therefore, with 
regard to all the effects upon industry and 
social progress. 


enteaiie It is necessary to take into ac- 
axation ° A 
Hurts All count the repressive influence 


of such taxation upon business 
and the results of this upon all classes of 
people. It will not do to look at business as 
_ simply the means of producing profits to the 
owners; the primary purpose of all business 
is to serve the wants of the community. 
Moreover, as population increases, it is 
necessary that the capital equipment of 
industry shall be constantly increased in 
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order that production capacity may keep 
pace with the demands upon it. The argu- 
ment against excessive taxation is not sim- 
ply that it reduces the incentive to indi- 
vidual accumulation, but that it prevents 
the accumulation of capital for the develop- 
ment of industry. The proposals for forcing 
corporations to divide earnings and divi- 
dends are all open to that objection. To 
the extent that corporation earnings are 
attained in the business, they are serving 
the public; when distributed to the stock- 
holders, nobody knows what will be done 
with them. As to stock “dividends,” it is 
pretty well understood now that they are 
not dividends in the sense of accomplishing 
any distribution of value. It has been sug- 
gested that the Congress itself has put the 
seal of approval upon the so-called stock 
dividends, by its action in the recent session 
in authorizing banks having a capital of not 
less than $15,000 capital to join the Federal 
Reserve System upon the condition that at 
least 20 per cent. of earnings be annually set 
aside for the increase of capital, until the 
latter reaches $25,000. This is increasing 
capital from earnings, the very thing cor- 
porations are criticized for doing. More- 
over, this action was not taken primarily 
to benefit the banks, but is part of the plan 
for providing ampler credits for farmers. 


Are the Rich Mr. Frear, in the announce- 
Siete ment of his program, repeats 
the common statement that 

2 per cent. of the people of this country 
own 65 per cent. of the wealth. Of course 
the fact that ownership is mainly vested 
in heads of families of itself makes a 
high percentage of concentration. As a 
matter of fact, there are no authentic 
figures for ownership. The best available 
figures for the distribution of income are 
those computed by the National Bureau of 
Economic Research, and shown in its re- 
cent report. They show that in the years 
from 1913 to 1916 the most prosperous 
5 per cent. of the population received about 
one-third of the total national income. 
Moreover, contrary to Mr. Frear’s opinion 
that the concentration of wealth greatly 
increased after our entrance into the war, 
the report shows that after 1916 the share 
of the most prosperous 5 per cent. actually 
declined, and for the year 1919 amounted 
to only about one-quarter of the total. 
The advocates of legislation of this drastic 
character are always expecting that what 
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is taken from the high incomes will be added 
to the low incomes, but there is always 
danger that the supposed surplus which is 
being manipulated will vanish utterly. It 
is of the highest importance in considering 
such proposals to understand that the bene- 


- fits of wealth employed in production are 


not confined to the owners. 


Lower Surtaxes, On April 8 Secretary Mellon 
Urges Secretary announced that the collections 
ellon R 

of income and profits taxes 
during March showed an increase over the 
previous year of no less than $70,000,000, 
which he interpreted as a proof of his con- 
tentions that lowering the surtaxes on in- 
comes would increase the amounts collected. 
For the collections of March, 1922, were 
made on the basis of a maximum surtax of 
65 per cent., while those of this year were 
levied under the reduced maximum of 50 
per cent. The Treasury took occasion to 
renew its strong argument for another and 
still more drastic reduction of the surtaxes, 
to 25 per cent., in the confident belief that 
by thus lessening the urge toward tax-free 
securities, the Government would collect 
more from the lower tax than from the 
higher. The Secretary predicts that the 
income and profits taxes for the entire cur- 
rent year will exceed those of 1922 by no 
less than $200,000,000. President Harding 
is reported to be in favor of the Treasury’s 
recommendation, with further action of 
lowering taxes all along the line. 


The Flurry Much confusion and many 
eer heated accusations have re- 


sulted from the sudden rise in 
the price of sugar, beginning in February 
and reaching, by the middle of April, a 
point nearly roo per cent. above the low 
figures of the depression that followed the 
speculative orgy of 1920, when consumers 
had to pay 22 cents a pound or more. In 
other words, the price of raw sugar ad- 
vanced to 6 cents, as against about 3 cents 
last summer. Six cents for raw sugar means 
about 9)4 cents to the consumer for refined; 
the present tariff duty is 1.76 cents, the 
refining processes cost about 114 cents and 
the great refining companies make a profit of 
about 14 of a cent per pound. The sud- 
denness of the advance and the publicity 
given it aroused a storm of protest in which 
the new tariff, sugar gambling and a gigantic 
conspiracy of financiers interested in Cuban 
plantations were severally accused of prg- 
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paring to add hundreds of millions of dollars 
to the American housewife’s yearly ex- 
penses. The Progressive group demanded 
from the President a Grand Jury investiga- 
tion; Secretary Hoover was accused of 
working for the restriction of the Cuban 
sugar crop and his Department of giving 
out misleading information; the Depart- 
ment of Justice was called on to make an 


investigation and did so, while the Presi- 


dent set the Tariff Commission at work to 
determine what effect the new duties might 
have in the sudden price increases. 


Supply and The truth seems to be that 
ee the disturbance started with 


a somewhat carelessly head- 
lined, and still more carelessly read, routine 
statement from the Department of Com- 
merce as to the statistical position of sugar 
for the year. This showed the world’s con- 
sumption for 1923 considerably above pro- 
duction; but a careful examination of the 
report also showed a carry-over from the 
preceding year of 1,200,000 tons, which 
will actually leave a surplus for the year 
of about 476,000 tons. Sugar is a com- ~ 
modity very sensitive, in its price, to 
changes of supply, and the misunderstand- 
ing began a wild flurry on the exchanges. 
It has been clearly shown that the tariff 
duties have had but little effect in producing 
the sharp advance in price. The President’s 
anxiety on this point was due to his respon- 
sibilities under the present law which allows 
him, in its flexible provisions, to reduce a 
duty as much as 50 per cent. The main 
causes of higher prices for sugar are, (1) 
that the Cuban growers, discouraged by 
their disasters following the deflation of 
1921, planted a crop of no more than normal 
dimensions, and (2) that the consumption 
of sugar in the United States, which, prior 
to 1922, was only slightly more than 4,000,- 
ooo tons, increased in that year to no less 
than 5,092,000 tons, as was brought out 
in the testimony, on April 2, before the 
Massachusetts Special Committee on the 
Necessaries of Life. It is also true that 
with full employment, higher wages, and 
heavy purchases for the canning season, 
the American consumption for 1923 bids 
fair to make a new record. Cuba supplies 
about half of all the sugar used in the United 
States, with the domestic production— 
including shipments from Porto Rico, 
Hawaii, and the Philippines—making up 
about 45 per cent. 
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War Costs The two most expensive un- 
ome dertakings that the American 


people carry on through gov- 
ernmental agencies are typical of widely 
different periods and traditions. Public 
expenditure for war and defense is along the 
line of policies inherited from times when 
militarism, either for offense or for protec- 
tion, was the principal concern of govern- 
ments. Education, on the other hand, 
considered as a public function and a 
charge upon general and local treasuries, 
‘is a modern affair; and except for war bills 
it now ranks first and assumes ever in- 
creasing proportions. Figures were pre- 
sented several weeks ago to show that 85 
per cent. of the immense current outlays of 
the national Government represent the 
cost of past wars and of present means of 
defense. Public expenditure for education, 
on the other hand, is represented principally 
in the outlays of the States and their sub- 
divisions. In some remarks two months 
ago in these pages on education and expendi- 
ture, it was stated in a general way that 
about 40 per cent. of the money raised by 
taxation in certain of our States was ex- 
pended for the support of schools and edu- 
cational institutions. 


Educational Commissioner Tigert of the 
riety national Bureau of Education 
emande 


has questioned this statement 
-in a courteous letter in which he shows that 
the computations of his Bureau indicate 
that the States which are relatively most 
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generous are not giving more than about 33 
per cent. to education, while some others 
fall very far below that ratio. Governor 
Preus of Minnesota, in his recent inaugural 
address, stated that of all the money raised 
in Minnesota by direct taxation 39% per 
cent. was expended for education. Gov- 
ernor Richardson of California, on the other 
hand, estimates that 60 per cent. of that 
State’s budget goes to educational purposes. 
Dr. Pritchett, in a Carnegie Foundation re- 
port, has recently argued that the public cost 
of education is growing too burdensome in 
view of the results accomplished. It was 
not that Dr. Pritchett was opposed to uni- 
versal education; but he believed that the 
system was tending to become over-elabo- 
rate, and that the eight years of work re- 
quired of children to finish the grades and 
enter high school might be so reformed as to 
save one or even two years. Dr. Pritchett 
has a way of challenging situations and com- 
pelling people to think. 


Tendencies of ‘The number of young people 
ge Say who are studying in high 
ie ‘schools and colleges is far 
greater than ever before. It is highly im- 
portant to know whether these establish- 
ments, as they continue to expand in their 
facilities and in their numbers of teachers 
and students, are producing commensurate 
results. Our best educational authorities, 
while recognizing the difficulties to be over- 
come, are very far from being satisfied with 
things as they are. We should have more 
public criticism were it not for the fact 
that the great educational machine is con- 
servative, and the leaders do not wish to 
create distrust while they try to reconstruct 
it. Our system, such as it is, is so much 
better than no system at all that those who 
nominally control it are hoping for its cau- 
tious and gradual improvement, and they 
are careful not to make destructive attacks. 
We are living in a world of such varied and 
complex activities that the minds of our day 
are confronted with a far greater variety of 
facts and ideas than were those of our 
grandparents. It does not follow, however, 
that an ever increasing number of subjects 
must be taught in schools in order to fit 
students for their places in a complex 
society. Teaching should be at once more 
simple and more thorough; and above all 
the young pupil should not be fed with so 
many unrelated things, all at the same time, 
as to provoke mental indigestion. 
e 





possible results. 


that our school expenditures 
are not giving us the best 
But far be it from us 
to assume that we should get better 
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results merely by curtailing the outlays. 


The world should, indeed, learn how to 
reduce its military bills; but it should be 
prepared to spend more rather than less 
upon the education of the young and the 


-upbuilding of an intelligent and capable 


citizenship. The 


| 


i 
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higher institutions of 
learning would seem to us to come short 
chiefly in their failure to realize how much 
the country expects of them by way of the 
training of leaders. Our colleges in the 
early days were comparatively lacking in 
- libraries, laboratories, and special scholar- 
ships. But they were decidedly superior 
in their recognition of the fact that their 
chief function was to train leaders for 
church and state. If there is any fault to 
be imputed, however, it would hardly be 
just to lay blame at the feet of the men who 
are at the head of our large institutions. 
One may read, either with detached amuse- 
ment or with shocked surprise, a recent 
book that undertakes to expose the weak- 
ness or unworthiness of the management of 
practically all of our great universities and 
colleges. There is no established institu- 
tion which may not be handled roughly by 
a reckless critic who has also a talent for 
the collection of backstairs gossip about the 
people who are connected with it. 


Crilicizing No President or Cabinet ever 
n of escaped this sort of assault, 
niversities 


and no ecclesiastical organiza- 
‘tion was ever immune. All of our colleges 
and universities—we have never heard of 
any exception—have records that are pain- 


fully scandalous if the soreheads and the 
gossipmongers are to be believed., On the 


“other hand, if one is merely seeking the 


truth and is capable of judgments that are 
at once discriminating and generous, he 
can not study the history of higher educa- 
tion in the United States without being 
filled with admiration for its lofty aims and 
the disinterested devotion of a long line of 
eminent teachers. All over the world to-day 
there is a recognition of certain qualities 


. in the American character that are trusted 


conduct that are ascribed to people of the 


and admired; and the American educational 
system has played a foremost part in foster- 
ing these typical standards of opinion and 
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It is probably true, therefore, 





United States. The American college presi- 
dent holds a post of influence that is not 
exactly paralleled in other countries, where 
higher institutions of learning are organized 
on a different plan. As our institutions 
have grown and as their need of buildings 
and of scientific appointments has increased 
so greatly, the administrative work of the 
office of president has become more im- 
portant than in former times, when strong 
personality, oratorical distinction, and 
moral leadership were the conspicuous 
requisites. 


A Group But our present-day college 
eg presidents are also scholars, 


public speakers, and men of 
mark in the general community, while at 
the same time they are well versed, as a 
rule, in the conduct of practical affairs. 
If one were to make an arbitrary selection 
of a single group of men who best represent 
American opinion and culture, he would ` 
hardly be amiss if he should state off-hand 
that he would take the presidents and ex- 
presidents of educational institutions of 
standing in all of our forty-eight States. 
This group of several hundred men might 
well stand comparison with a group simi- 
larly large, chosen from the ranks of the 
clerical profession, the American Bar As- 
sociation, the American Medical Associa- 
tion, the American Federation of Labor, 
the United States Chamber of Commerce, 
the guilds of publishers and editors, the 
American Bankers’ Association, or the 
agricultural interest as represented by such 
bodies as the Farm Bureau Federation and 
the National Farmers’ Union. They would 
bear favorable comparison with members of 
Congress, past and present, or with a like 
number of men composed of Federal and 
State judges. To hold their positions suc- 
cessfully, the heads of our universities, 
colleges, and agricultural and technical 
institutions, must have the respect and 
confidence of all the groups that we have 
enumerated, and many others besides. 


As the country has been de- 
veloping beyond the Alle- 
ghanies, its educational in- 
stitutions have so increased in resources 
and prestige that they are no longer over- 
shadowed by a few of the older ones in the 
East. With this maturing of the Western 
universities ahd colleges, educational leader- 
ship has gained in authority and power. 


Western 
Examples 
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The young universities of the Mountain 
States in the Far West have come under 
brilliant direction that is recognized on 
both coasts. When Yale recently sought 
a new president, it took Dr. Angell, son of 
the eminent educator and diplomatist who 
was for many years president of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. The younger Dr. Angell 
had served for a long time in the faculty 
of the University of Chicago. When about 
a quarter of a century ago the University 
of California needed a new president, it 
called Benjamin Ide Wheeler from a classical 
professorship at Cornell University. When 
California’s second great university was 
organized, its first president was Dr. David 
Starr Jordan, also of Cornell, an eminent au- 
thority in the natural sciences. Dr. Wheeler 
and Dr. Jordan have now, like Dr. Eliot, for- 
merly president of Harvard, and Dr. Hadley, 
who has retired from Yale, taken their places 
in what is a sort of unorganized senate 
or academy of tried and tested leaders of 
American opinion and culture. It was the 
late Lord Bryce who, many years ago, in 
“The American Commonwealth,” defined 
the unique place in our social order held by 
the university president, and showed how 
strong and distinctive his influence was. 


California's 
New 
President 


Dr. Barrows, who succeeded 
President Wheeler, is a West- 
ern man who was educated 


in California and who served for about ten ` 


years in the Philippines as Director of 
Education. After several years of the presi- 
dency, following a longer period as a pro- 
fessor of political science, Dr. Barrows has 
preferred to give up the administrative work 
and devote himself to his professorship and 
his other varied educational activities. He 
has been succeeded by William Wallace 
Campbell, eminent astronomer, who was 
born on a farm in Ohio and educated in the 
University of Michigan. For more than 
twenty years Dr. Campbell has been at the 
head of the famous Lick Observatory in 
California. Dr. Campbell is sixty-one years 
old this month. As the San Francisco 
Argonaut remarks, “It is a far cry from the 
breezy isolation of Mount Hamilton and 
from the abstractions of star-gazing to the 
executive office of the University at Berke- 
ley.” What is expected of a college presi- 
dent is expressed so whimsically and yet so 
truthfully by Mr. Holman, in his Argonaut 
editorial, that we can do no better than 
quote the full paragraph: 
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DR. WILLIAM WALLACE CAMPBELL 
(New president of the University of California) 


It is a far cry from the breezy isolation of Mt. 
Hamilton and from the abstractions of star-gazing 
to the executive office of the university at Berkeley. 
On the part of President-elect Campbell it will 
imply unaccustomed tasks and will call into action 
a new set of mental and moral muscles. He will 
have first of all to be a tireless worker. He will 
need to be a diplomat and at the same time some- 
thing of a czar. A disburser of millions, he will 
nevertheless have to be an economist. He must be 
able to compromise the interests and whimsicalities 
of the thousand-and-more specialists and theorists 
who comprise the faculty, and of the ten-thousand- 
and-more children who make up the student body. 
On top of all this he must, if he is to be successful, 
become the guide, philosopher, friend—possibly 
the master—of the board of regents. And withal 
before the public he must be a pattern of all the 
graces of intellectual life, and before his multi- 
tudinous wards of the campus a pattern of all the 
social virtues. It’s a big job and in truth a tough 
job; and it is none the easier because there are 
chronic contentions to be composed and essential 
reforms to be enforced. The Argonaut Wishes Mr. 
Campbell every kind of good fortune in the great 
work he is about to undertake. No work in the 
State of California, public or private, surpasses it 
at the point of opportunity, and none is better 
worth the stress of body and mind that it puts upon 
the man who assumes its obligations. 


What Mr. Holman writes of the Univer- 
sity of California and its new head is sug- 
gestive of conditions that pertain to a good 
many other institutions that are to be 
found from one coast to the other. The 
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DR. ERNEST DEWITT BURTON 
(New president of the University of Chicago) 


Argonaut thinks that there are too many 
students at Berkeley who are not there with 
serious motives and with suitable prepara- 
tion. It also believes ‘‘that the standards 
of scholarly devotion and achievement are 
too lax and that too wide license is permitted 
to the merry-go-round camouflaged under 
the name of student activities.” The 
Argonaut has for some time been giving 
critical attention to higher education in 
California, and its views are not widely 
different from those that Dr. Pritchett has 
been expressing. It is to be hoped that Dr. 
Campbell may be successful under all these 
new and difficult tests, but there is no 
doubt as to the fact of his well-earned emi- 
nence as a scholar and his personal fitness 
for leadership. | 


Dr. Judson 
is 
Successor 


The University of Chicago, 
which was organized and de- 
veloped under the brilliant 
leadership of President Harper, has been 
fortunate in the wise and competent leader- 
ship of a man who was associated with Dr. 
Harper for more than a dozen years as dean 
of the faculties and who succeeded to the 
presidency on Dr. Harper’s death in 1906. 
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that when a college president passes the age 
of seventy he ought to be relieved from 
executive work. Happily it is no longer the 
opinion that a man who has conserved his 
physical and mental energies is at the end 
of his career when at seventy he secures 
release from office routine and executive 
responsibility. Dr. Harry Pratt Judson has 
retired from the presidency of Chicago 
University after having served it assidu- 
ously for almost thirty years. His special 
fields of teaching and study have been his- 
tory and political science, and he has con- 
tributed much as an editor and writer to 
the literature of those subjects. As a mem- 
ber of important boards, he has been active 
in recent years in promoting American edu- 
cational influence and relief work in Persia 
and Turkey, and also in China. The 
man who succeeds Dr. Judson is Dr. Er- 
nest DeWitt Burton, who has been con- 
nected as a professor and department head 
with the University of Chicago for more 
than thirty years, and—being now sixty- 


- seven years old—will doubtless choose to 


retire after a comparatively short incum- 
bency. Dr. Burton is a theologian of broad 
scholarship who has written many books in 
the field of Biblical literature and interpre- 
tation. He has long been director of the 
university libraries but is not solely de- 
voted to books and to the expounding of 
doctrines, but is a man of practical quali- 
ties and broad sympathies. His experi- 
ences as an investigator in foreign fields and 
also in various parts of this country have 
given him an exceptional knowledge of 
actual educational conditions. Through a 
long period he was in the closest association 
with President Harper, and more recently 
with President Judson, during whose ab- 
sences he has on different occasions served 
as acting president. 


A Man of Let- 
ters Heads Car- 


negie “Tech.” 


The particular field of scholar- 
ship that a man has cultivated 
as an advanced student and 
a professor seems to have very little bearing 
upon his subsequent selection for presi- 
dential and executive duties. Dr. R. L. 
Wilbur, president of the Leland Stanford 
University, was formerly president of the 
California Academy of Medicine and dean 
of the medical school at Stanford University, 
and he succeeded a naturalist (Dr. Jordan 
was Our most eminent ichthyologist). At 
Berkeley an astronomer succeeds a political 


It is the general opinion in academic circles ~ scientist who had succeeded a classical 
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© Harris & Ewing 
DR. SAMUEL WESLEY STRATTON 


(Recently installed as president of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology) 


philologist. Even the institutions devoted 
chiefly to engineering and technology are 
not always headed by engineers. For ex- 
ample, the new president of the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology at Pittsburgh is 
Dr. Thomas S. Baker, a Maryland man and 
a Johns Hopkins graduate whose specialty 
was modern lan- 
guages and litera- 
ture, and whose ac- 
complishments have 
included those of 
music critic and 
writer for periodicals 
and newspapers. 
But he has executive 
qualifications of a 
high order, and the 
success of the Car- 
negie Institute in its 
schools of applied 
science and engi- 
neering will not be 
endangered by the 
fact that the new 
executive happens to 
be a man of literary 
accomplishments. 


DR. JOSIAH HARMAR 
PENNIMAN 


(New provost of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania) 
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© Clinedinst 
DR. THOMAS STECKHAM BAKER 


(Newly elected president of the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology) 


Dr. Richards 
al 
Lehigh 


Another institution, the Le- 
high University at Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania, also famous for 
its work in engineering and its relationship 
to the scientific progress of American in- 
dustry, has chosen for its new’ president 
Dr. Charles R. Richards, who is himself 
a mechanical en- 
gineer. He succeeds 
Dr. Henry S. Drin- 
ker, whose influence 
has been widely felt 
as an educator and 
leader. Dr. Rich- 
ards, after leaving 
Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Tech- 
nology, spent ten 
years at the Pratt 
Institute at Brook- 
lyn, another ten 
years in Teachers 
College (New York) 
and has been director 
of that great people’s 


DR. CHARLES RUSS university, Cooper 
RICHARDS sE <- 
l Union, for the past 

(New president of Lehigh p 4 ` 
University) fourteen years. Cer- 





DR. ROBERT E. VINSON DR. GEORGE BARTON 
CUTTEN 


(Recently chosen president 
of Colgate University) 


(Who becomes president 
of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity) X 


tainly men like Dr. Richards are equal to 
the tasks of our new period, and compare 
well with the eminent educators of the past. 
The University of Pennsylvania had waited 
patiently for General Leonard Wood to 
complete his work as Governor-General 
in the Philippines and take the office of 
provost. Meanwhile, Dr. Josiah H. Penni- 
man, who had been acting provost, has been 
named for the place which General Wood 
relinquishes. Dr. Penniman had been vice 
provost since 1911, was formerly professor of 
English literature, and is an accomplished 
scholar and author. Two years ago, after 
more than three decades of active service, 
Dr. Charles F. Thwing retired from the 


` presidency of Western Reserve University 


at Cleveland, and he is now succeeded in 
that office by Dr. Robert E. Vinson, for 
the past seven years president of the 
University of Texas. 


A veteran of the earlier type 
of college president was Dr. 
James R. Day, who retired in 


A 
Methodist 


Veteran 


| "1922 from the chancellorship of Syracuse 


University which he had held for about 
thirty years. Dr. Day was a Methodist 
minister and a man of striking and vigorous 
personality. He died last month at the 
age of seventy-seven. Dr. Day’s successor 
is Dr. Charles W. Flint, also a Methodist 
minister, who had been for seven years 
president of an important college in Iowa. 
Colgate University, another strong insti- 
tution in New York State, has found a 
new president in the person of Dr. George 


bbe. 
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Barton Cutten. The Educational Review 
for February prints a list of 12r colleges 
that have elected new presidents during 
the past three years. These men are all 
well known in their own spheres of in- 
fluence, and we should like to introduce 
many more of them to our readers. At 
one time or at another most of them will 
make themselves felt among the men who 
are leading the country in the direction of 
its best ideals. 


Internationa’ While big educational enter- 
Educaiion prises in this country are con- 
tinually widening the scope of 

their activities and enlisting the services of 
many of our ablest men, we should not over- 
look the part that American colleges and 
universities are now taking in the educa- 
tional life of the world through the Institute 
of International Education, under the able 
directorship of Dr. Stephen P. Duggan. 
The Institute has been active in stimulating 
summer study abroad. Last year more than 
a thousand Americans took summer courses 
in foreign universities, and it is believed 
that the number will steadily increase. 
Forty-five young men and women from 
France are each year awarded fellowships 
for study in the United States, while thirty- 
five American students receive fellowships 
for study in France. Last year six Spanish 
students and five Czechoslovakians came to 
this country on similar scholarships. French 
girls are also coming to this country for a 
year of intensive work in library training 
and public health nursing. Summer tours 
for American students have been arranged 
with the provision that the participants 
take courses at the summer schools of 
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French universities, using week-ends for 
gaining acquaintance with places and ob- 
jects of interest. Last year the Institute 
arranged an exchange of professors between 
India and the United States, and it again 
acted as the agent of seven American uni- 
versities which codperate in sending a 


distinguished American professor of applied | 


science to France in exchange for a French 
professor of this subject who will come to 
the United States. 


State There is to be a national con- 

q rA ference in Indiana, on the 
FF subject of State parks, May 

7, 8, and 9. The chairman of the con- 


ference is Hon. John Barton Payne, former 
Secretary of the Interior, and the place 
chosen for the gathering is Turkey Run 
State Park. This reservation is some miles 
distant from Crawfordsville and perhaps 
seventy-five miles from Indianapolis. Gath- 
erings like this have a great influence in 
helping to educate communities and to 
stimulate interest. As our forests are dis- 
appearing and our rivers are alternatively 
at dangerous flood levels and at inconvenient 
low stage, we are learning that we must have 
local as well as national forest reserves. 
Furthermore, as our populations become 
chiefly urban, there is an increasing desire 
to find summer recreation in accessible 
areas of natural scenery with mountains, 
forests, lakes and streams, and with con- 
venient roads, trails and camping places, 
all available for the public. Many States 
have begun to create such reservations, 
and there is not a single one of the forty- 
eight States that does not possess areas of 
scenic interest and beauty that are not 
needed for agriculture or industry, and 
that may well be set aside, not only for the 
pleasure of people now living, but for 
generations yet to come. 


A Movement New York has its immense 
eee? mountain reservations that are 
ustasm . ° ° . 
enjoyed by increasing multi- 

tudes every year, and all the New England 
States have their conservation interests 
well in hand. Under Governor Pinchot’s 
lead, Pennsylvania’s forest policy has been 
making headway. In California, besides 
the great national parks and forest reserves, 
there are commendable local efforts for 
saving groves of redwood, and other natural 
features that should become public property. 
The Scenic and Historic Preservation Soci- 
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SYCAMORE GROVE IN TURKEY RUN STATE 
PARK, INDIANA 


ety serves to promote interest at once in 
places that have historic memories and also 
in those that are of exceptional note for 
reasons of natural beauty. This organiza- 
tion is in close touch with the efforts now 
making for the creation of State parks. 
Many States have only recently begun to 
acquire land for this purpose, but in the 
Middle West, especially, the movement is 
going steadily forward. Some of the new 
State parks are of great scenic beauty. A 
view in Turkey Run Park, in Indiana, repro- 
duced on this page, shows a magnificent bit 
of native forest. In Iowa, on the other 
hand, the State is just about to acquire a 
remnant of the original prairie, untouched 
by cultivation, for a State park. 


ane Late 1 The enthusiasts about the 
ongress an . ; 
National Parks national parks are well satis- 


fied with the record of. the 
Sixty-seventh Congress. They state in a 
bulletin issued since Congress adjourned 
that the coming season in the great parks 
will be exceptionally busy and progressive. 
“Everywhere new roads and new trails will 
be. constructed, and long-contemplated 
dreams of many kinds will materialize.” 
We are told that ample money is appro-. 
priated for the road across the Continental 
Divide in Glacier National Park. An ad- 
ministration building is to be constructed 


i 


-in Yosemite. 


ater of fact, 
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‘Automobile camps will be 
established in the Rocky Mountain Park; 
“the rim road at Grand Cañon will be 
broadened and properly surfaced for the 
motorists who are now swarming there in 
their own cars”; and Zion National Park is 
to have ample roads, bridges, and trails. 
The magnificent possibilities of these im- 
mense playground and areas of scenic inter- 
est and conserved wild life are better real- 
ized every year, as national visitors are now 
exceeding the million mark. One of the 
marked tendencies of the last two or three 
years has been to attempt the unloading 
upon Congress of purely local projects by 
the dozens. It is not easy to draw a distinct 
line between the proper development of the 
national park system—and the park service, 
which makes that system available for 
public uses—and the sphere of State and 
local parks and recreation -areas. The 
Public Lands Committee of the House of 
Representatives has had the foremost part 
in creating our existing national parks, and 
it will undoubtedly increase the system, 
perhaps by the addition of certain Appala- 
chian districts of the East. The park enthu- 
siasts are well organized; and they are 
reckoning with a new American era that 
seeks out-of-door recreation, and that be- 
lieves increasingly in the permanent public 
ownership of areas, of natural beauty and 
primitive wildness, where everybody may at 
little expense wander at will and .camp 
by the wayside. 


A Focus of Jt is to be expected that in 

Pirja a the practical working out of 
i programs for locating parks 

and public reservations there should be 
many differences of opinion. As a mat- 
the subject is one that 
requires great study and much expert 
knowledge. Certain projects that were 
pushed at Washington last winter were 
objectionable from the standpoint of dis- 
interested experts. The State and local 
park movements, not less than the national, 
ought to be examined with the greatest 
care, in order that ill-considered and unwise 


projects may not be foisted upon the public. 


The best means of keeping informed about 
all such questions is to be in receipt of the 
reports and bulletins of the American Civic 
Association, of which J. Horace McFarland, 





flogged for a trivial offense. 
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of Harrisburg, Pa., is REN: and Harlean 
James, of Washington, D. C., is secretary. 
This society has given great attention to 
city planning as well as to national and 
State parks; and it is åt the present time 
expending valuable effort'in bringing public 
attention to all the questions that relate to 
the development of Washington as the 
nation’s capital. 


Abolish A few months ago it became 
Conga known that Martin Tabert, 
easing! 


a young man from North 
Dakota, had died in 1921 in a Florida 
convict camp soon after he had been 
Public in- 
dignation caused the North Dakota Legis- 
lature to adopt resolutions urging the 
State of Florida to investigate the occur- 
rence. Governor Hardee, of Florida, as 
soon as he learned 
of the facts, prom- 
ised a thorough in- 
vestigation. He had 
already asked for the 
repeal of the law 
permitting the leas- 
ing of prisoners, at 
the last session of 
the Legislature. 
When the Legisla- 
ture met on April 4 
both Houses prompt- 
ly instituted an in- 
quiry with practical 
unanimity. One 
State after another 
has found it neces- 
sary to abolish the 
convict-leasing system. It is undoubtedly 
true that many of the worst abuses of that 
system fail to become matters of public 
record. The fate of Martin Tabert may 
result in the removal of evils that might ` 
have continued under cover for many 
years. Perhaps no State is wholly free 
from blame in the treatment of its convicts. 
At one time or another every State has per- 
mitted intolerable abuses in its jails and - 
prisons. Public sentiment everywhere is 
alive to the need of prison reform. Else- 
where in this number we present articles 
on “Rational Crime Treatment” and 
“Women and the Prisons,’ which offer 
many practical suggestions to that end. 





GOV. C. A. HARDEE 
OF FLORIDA 


RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS 


(From March 15 to A pril 12, 1923) . 


AMERICAN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 
March 15.—At Bastrop, La., a special grand 


jury refuses to indict forty-six persons accused of 


participating in murders committed by hooded 
men; eight members of the grand jury are said to 
be members of the Ku Klux Klan, and the vote 
- against indictment was ro to 2. 

At St. Joseph, Mich., the trial of seventy-six 
so-called “radicals” starts, with William Z. Foster 
(who led the last unsuccessful steel strike) as the 
first accused of communism and criminal syndical- 
ism. 

. March 16.—The battle fleet holds annual maneu- 
vers in Panama Bay, with fifteen dreadnoughts and 
fifty-seven destroyers participating, and. is inspected 
by Secretary Denby and a group of Congressmen. 


March 17.—The last decision made by Mr. 
_ Albert B. Fall, before he resigned on March 4 as 
Secretary of the Interior, is made public; it forbids 
leasing of Indian lands to foreign-owned oil com- 
panies of countries which discriminate against 
American concerns. 

Attorney-General Daugherty announces Presi- 
dent Harding’s probable candidacy in 1924 for 
reélection on the Republican ticket, stating, how- 
ever, that a year will probably elapse before any 
active campaign is made on the record of the 
Administration as to taxation reforms, law enforce- 
ment and so on. 


March 20.—A federal jury acquits former New 
York State prohibition director Harold L. Hart 
and a number of others of conspiracy to defraud 
the Government by faking liquor-withdrawal 
permits. 

A Supreme Court judge in New York City de- 
clares the State tax-exemption law unconstitutional 
in its application for ten years to new buildings 
raised to meet the housing shortage; the case is 
immediately appealed. 


March 21.—In North Dakota, the town of Des 
Lacs, which in March, 1922, chose a complete 
local government composed solely of women, elects 
men to succeed them. 

Secretary Hughes tells a group of women who 
seek recognition of Soviet Russia that confiscation 
and repudiation of international obligations by that 
country preclude recognition for the present. 


March 22.—The U. S. S. Jowa, famous in the 
Spanish-American War, is sunk in gunnery practice 
by the fleet in Panama Bay while running: under 
full steam (without a man aboard) under wireless 
= control. 

Liquor valued at $10,000,000 is seized at New 
York City by federal agents who arrest the owners 
for bribery. : 


March 23.—Secretary Hoover announces that 
the Department of Commerce has been investigat- 
- ing the sugar situation and has found no justifica- 
tion for present high prices; Progressives at Wash- 
ington under Senator La Follette demand grand 
jury action. 


`“ miners for the deaths which occurred in the so- 
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Salvador Mestre resigns as Attorney-General of 
Porto Rico and is succeeded by Herbert P. Coates __ 
of New York. : At 


March 24.—President and Mrs. Harding end EA 
their houseboat trip and begin a one-week visit at 
St. Augustine, Fla. TO 


March 26. Woodrow Wilson expresses to Gov- 
ernor Sweet (Dem.) of Colorado the hope that his 
friend Huston Thompson will be D, 
succeed Senator Nicholson, deceased. 


March 27.—President Harding orders the Tariff — 
Commission to start an inquiry as to the relation of 
high prices of sugar to increased tariff rates; the 
President has power to raise or lower duties 50 per 
cent. under the new Fordney-McCumber Tariff. 

Mayor Hylan’s administration at New York is 
enjoined against issuing $400,000 in speci bonds 
to celebrate the greater city’s twenty-fifth anni- 
versary. 

Governor Pinchot of Pennsylvania signs a drastic 
law to enforce State prohibition. A 
March 31.—At Indianapolis, fifty-five persons, — 
including the mayor and other city officials of Gary, 
Ind., are convicted of conspiracy to violate the 

Volstead act. 


April 2.—Brig.-Gen. Amos A. Fries, head of the 
Army’s Chemical Warfare Service, announces the 
perfection of a mask which affords protection against 
all poisonous gases—a great- stride in peace-time 
progress as well as an advance in military science. — 

Federal secret service agents round up more 
than 100 oil operators in Texas on charges of using 
the mails to defraud. TN 


April 3.—At Chicago, Judge William E. Dever 
(Dem.) is elected Mayor by 387,961 votes, defeating 
Arthur C. Lueder (Rep.), who receives 284,213, 
and William A. Cunneau (Soc.) 40,841. - ] 

April 5.—At St. Joseph, Mich., the trial of Wil- 
liam Z. Foster for. criminal syndicalism results in 
a hung jury, which is dismissed. c i 


April 6.—The Appellate Division of the New York 
Supreme. Court unanimously upholds the constitu- 
tionality of the State tax exemption law, reversing 
a lower judge. 

Six union coal miners charged with murder are ~ 
acquitted in the second of the Herrin, Ill., riot cases, 
the first of which also resulted in acquittal. 

Hon. Horace M.. Towner of Iowa is sworn in as 
Governor of Porto Rico, succeeding E. Mont Reily, 
resigned; Judge Towner states that the administra- 
tive head “may lead, but should not coerce; he 
may advise, but should not impose policies.” d 


April 7.—President Harding ends his vacation 
and starts home from Augusta, Ga., both he and 
Mrs. Harding showing marked improvement in 
health and spirits. 

All of the untried indictments of union coal 
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called Herrin (Ill.) massacre are quashed at the 
request of the State’s Attorney. 
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The mayor of Rock Island, Ill., a former police 
chief, and a third person are convicted of conspiracy 
to sell and protect lawless privileges; they are 
sentenced to the penitentiary. 

A Denver, Colo., grand jury reports that the 
Manager of Excise and Safety and several police- 
men and city employees are “totally unfit to hold 
any office,’? and also declares that attempts were 
made to bribe members of the jury which tried twenty 
nationally known confidence men a month ago. 


April 7.—The affairs of the Ku Klux Klan head- 
quarters at Atlanta, Ga., are placed in the hands of 
a commission composed, under court order, of 
“Emperor” William Joseph Simmons, “Imperial 
Wizard” H. W. Evans, and J. M. George, marshal 
of the Municipal Court. 


April 8.—A club in New York City is raided 
by prohibition agents upon complaint of the 
W. C.T. U.,and 200 persons in evening clothes are 
found and identified at the bars in each of five 
stories where whiskey, champagne, and other 
drinks were sold. 

Secretary Mellon announces that income and 
profits tax quarterly payments collected during 
March will amount to $463,000,000, an increase of 
$70,000,000, which he attributes to lowered sur- 
taxes and the abolition of the excess-profits tax; 
he advocates further reduction of the surtaxes to 
a maximum of 25 per cent. instead of 50 per cent. 


April 9.—The Supreme Court, 5 to 3, holds un- 
constitutional the minimum wage law of the District 
of Columbia, applying to women and children in 
industry: 

April 11.—At Des Moines, Ia., Secretary Hoover 
speaks before a convention of the National League 
of Women Voters on “The Responsibility of America 
for World Peace,’’ advocating participation in the 
International Court of Justice by the United States. 

At Madison, Fla., a convict camp boss is indicted 
for murder in connection with the death, after 
flogging, of Martin Tabert, of North Dakota; 
witnesses before the grand jury are summoned be- 
fore the legislative committee investigating the affair 
at the request of the North Dakota Legislature. 


April 12.—Controller Charles L. Craig, of New 
York City, accuses Mayor Hylan of trying “to 
return to the conditions that prevailed in the days 
of Tweed, when there was no corrective influence of 
any kind whatever against maladministration.”’ 


FOREIGN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


March 15.—The King and Queen of England 
dine J. Ramsay Macdonald, leader of the Labor 
party, with other political leaders, at Buckingham 
Palace, thus breaking British precedent. 


March 18.—Premier Stamboulisky reorganizes 
the Bulgarian Cabinet with younger men; M. Stoy- 
anoff is Minister of Interior, M. Mauravieff of 
War, Omartchevsky of Public Instruction, Oboff 
of Agriculture, Kiril Pavloff of Public Works, 
Donparinoff of Justice, and Yaneff of Finance. 


March 20.—In the British House of Commons, 
Philip Snowden, Laborite, moves a resolution in 
favor of Socialism, stating that private capital has 
failed “adequately to utilize and organize natural 
resources and productive powers or to provide 
the necessary standard of life for vast numbers of 
the population” (see page 462). 

March 21.—The German budget shows a deficit 


of 7,100,000,000,000 marks (paper). r 
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March 22.—German police round up a number of 
monarchist conspirators of the Liberty party. 

Premier Lenin of Russia, who has been in bad 
health for months with partial paralysis, is reported 
better, with prospects of complete cure (but he has 
also ing reported by non-Bolshevist sources as 
dead). 

The British House of Lords adopts a resolution 
of Lord Newton declaring it “desirable that the 
number of members should be reduced”; in 1922, 
189 Lords failed to attend and 220 were in atten- 
dance less than ten times; Lord Newton suggests 
a House of 250 to 300 members elected on the prin- 
ciple of the Scottish peers. 


March 25.—The Irish Free State captures Gen- 
eral Bofin, who led guerrilla bands in County Cavan. 


March 26.—The Soviet Supreme Court sentences 
to death Archbishop Zepliak, head of the Roman 
Catholic Church in Russia, and Vicar General 
Butchkavitch, while thirteen priests are sentenced 
to prison terms, all for treason during the war with 
Poland according to Bolshevist reports, but prin- 
cipally, it would seem, for resistance to seizure of 
church treasure. 

The Turkish Government at Angora decrees that 
Turkish history and geography must be taught in 
all foreign schools; 99 “reign institutions and 525 
run by local Greeks, Armenians, and Jews are 
affected, and the Turks -will select.all instructors. 

Irish Free State budget estimates call for £42,- 
000,000 for 1923-4; £10,000,000 is for property losses 
£10,500,000 for the army, £3,200,000 for old-age 
pensions, £4,000,000 for education, and £3,000,000 
for the post-office. 


March 29.—The French Parliament is asked to 
appropriate 5,000,000 francs for remodelling 6 
dreadnaughts, and for authorization to build 6 light 
cruisers, 15 torpedo-boat destroyers, 24 torpedo- 
boats, 4 submarine cruisers, 30 first-class submarines, 
2 mine layers, and 4 fuel carriers. 


April 1.—Dr. Sun Yat-sen, President of South 
China, again takes hold at Canton, announcing an 
elaborate policy for modernizing China with the aid 
of foreign capital (chiefly British and American). 

The Bulgarian Supreme Court sentences to life 
imprisonment six members of the Radoslavoff 
cabinet which declared war on the side of Germany. 


April 3.—Constantinople goes “dry” under in- 
structions from Angora, and the punishment will 
be thirty strokes of the bastinado. 

Mer. Constantine Butchkavitch, Vicar General 
of the Roman Catholic Church in Russia, is executed 
by Soviet authorities despite protests from Catholics 
and government officials throughout the world; 
but the death sentence of Archbishop Zepliak- is 
commuted to ten years imprisonment. 


April 4.—Jews riot in Moscow with Communists 
who burlesque the Passover festival. 

At Warsaw, Jews are attacked in outbursts of 
public indignation over the execution of Mgr. 
Butchkavitch. 

The Albanian Mussulmans Congress at Tirana 
decides to sever relations with the Caliphate, abolish 
wearing of veils by women in public, suppress polyg- 
amy, and permit prayers in a standing position. 


April 5.—In the Ukraine, 340 Russian peasants 
are reported executed by Soviet troops for protest- 
ing against the prosecution of Catholic prelates. 

April 7.—Brtitish industrial conditions are de- 
clared serious, with 56,000 men on strike in Welsh 
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mines and on Norfolk farms, and 700,000 disputing ~ 


proposed wage reductions in railroads, potteries, 


and building trades. 


April 9.—Princess Yolanda, eldest daughter of 
the King and Queen of Italy, is married to Count 
Calvi di Bergolo. 

Wellington Koo, former Chinese minister to the 
United States, becomes Foreign Minister. 


_ April 1o.—The British House of Commons de- 
feats the Bonar Law Government by seven votes 
on a.snap decision with a tally of 138 to 145. 
Liam Lynch, Irish rebel chief of staff, is captured 
by Free State troops, mortally wounded; the 
Catholic hierarchy meets under Cardinal Logue and 
takes action reported to have a bearing on peace. 


April 11.—The House of Commons adjourns in 
disorder when the Opposition (Labor) tries to force 
debate on ex-service men while the Government 
(Conservatives) attempts to debate the plight of 
agricultural industry. 

The execution of six more rebels by the Irish 
Free State forces brings the total of executions 
in the last six months up to sixty-nine. 

April 12.—The Government yields to the Opposi- 
tion in the House of Commons and agrees to ap- 
point a committee to investigate grievances of 
ex-service men; the Government retrieves its de- 
feat by a vote of 242 to 135 showing normal majority. 

The Congress-of the All-Russian Communist 
party is postponed from April 15 until June. 

The Irish Free State authorities capture Count 
Plunkett, Countess Markievicz, and Miss Mary 
MacSwiney. De Valera is being pursued. 


THE RUHR SITUATION 


March 15.—The German Counselor Dieckhoff 
at the Embassy in Washington delivers a secret 
note to Secretary Hughes on the French occupation 
of the Ruhr. 


March 19.—A member of the Reichstag and other 
hostages are arrested by the French to aid in appre- 
hending the murderer of a French sentry at Essen. 


March 21.—French officials seize 60,000,000 
marks from the Duesseldorf city treasury in retalia- 
tion for German sabotage. 

March 29.—French and Belgian forces take over 
Prussian state-owned vineyards on the Moselle 
and confiscate millions of gallons of wine stored in 


` casks and tanks; German Nationalists are all being 


expelled. 


March 31.—A French detachment of one officer 
and eleven men requisitioning automobiles at 
Duesseldorf in the Krupp garage, is set upon by 
a mob of several thousand workmen from the plant 


. and fights its way out, killing and wounding about 


fifty Germans before reinforced by French tanks. 


April 1.—A number of Krupp directors are seized 
in an effort to place responsibility for the riot at 
Essen. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


March 15.—The British Government makes a 
first payment to the United States of $4,128,085.74 
in gold, under the terms of the British-American 
War Debt Funding plan, leaving $4,600,000,000 


7 still due. 


March 18.—The second congress of the Inter- 


national Chamber of Commerce is opened at Rome. 
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March 19.—The Russian Social Revolutionary 
party is reported in capitulation to the Bolshe- 
vists; it has been the only surviving anti-Bolshevist 
element. i i 

March 20.—The United States Government with- 
draws charges that Great Britain has, since signing 
the Washington disarmament treaties, increased the. 
range of naval guns by changing their elevation. 


March 21r.—Turkish counter proposals for 
settling peace terms are studied by a group of 
Allied diplomats at London. 

March 22.—American refusal to deduct from 
Rhine army of occupation costs (amounting to 
$225,000,000) the $20,000,000 of 


by the United States to deduct German material 


delivered after the armistice amounting to $12,000,- _ 


000; the United States will be paid in twelve annual 
instalments out of German cash payments. 


March 25.—The Fifth Pan-American Confer- 


March 26.—Hugo Stinnes, German coal and iron 
industrialist, confers with Elbert H. Gary at Rome. 


March 27.—Lord Robert Cecil, who, with Gen- 
eral Smuts, is credited with drafting the League of 
Nations covenant, arrives in the United States 
to explain what the League is and how it has 
functioned. | 

Allied conferees at London agree on an answer 
to Turkey on the theory that troops cannot be 
withdrawn until the treaty is ratified, but that 
indemnities between Greeks and Turks can be 
decided later by a neutral commission; separation 
of economic matters is .considered inadmissible 
together with modification of judicial clauses and 
retrocession of Casteloriza Island. 


April 2—The American Red Cross announces 
that it will withdraw from Greece on June 30. 


April 6.—The Pan-American Conference at 
Santiago, Chile, approves through its political 
committee the plan of Dr. Leo S. Rowe to enlarge 
the scope of the organization. Four permanent 
commissions are proposed, to help the work on 
economic and commercial relations, organizing 
international hygiene, and fostering intellectual 
relations. : 


April 1o.—Secretary Hughes announces that 
Mme. Kalenin; wife of the President of Soviet 
Russia, will not be allowed to visit the United 
States, because of feeling aroused by the execution 
of Mgr. Butchkavitch. 

The Turkish National Assembly ratifies the so- 
called Chester railway and mining concession, 
granting to an American syndicate mineral, oil, 
and other concessions in payment for construction 
of 2000 miles of new railways in Anatolia, improve- 
ments in the capital city of Angora, and certain 
harbor developments. 


April 11.—France protests to Turkey against 


the Chester concession, claiming that it gives away 
rights granted to France in 1g14 in return for a 
1,000,000,000-franc loan, half of which was actually 
advanced before Turkey entered the war. 


Secretary Hughes answers the Canadian note on > 


restrictions of American ships sold for Canadian 
registry, prohibiting their use in violation of United 
States laws, by adhering to the position taken by 
the Department of Justice, the Commerce Depart- 
ment, and the Shipping Board. ee 


German seized — 
ships is noted by the Allies, who accept the offer 
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OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH 


March 16.—Northern Mississippi is swept by a 
tornado that kills eighteen persons and injures 
twenty-five, while destroying property valued at 
several hundred thousand dollars. 


March 26.—Cotton mills in New England raise 
wages of 25,000 men 1234 per cent., and it is pre- 
dicted that recent raises in the woolen and cotton 
mills will extend to 250,000 operatives. 


March 29.—A squadron of six army airplanes 
reaches the Florida mainland on a return flight from 
the West Indies; the squadron originally started 
from San Antonio, and has now covered 4330 miles. 

An army pilot at Dayton—Lieut. Lester J. 
Maitland—establishes a new airplane speed record, 
over a course one kilometer long, attaining a speed 
of 243 miles an hour—over four miles a minute. 


April 9—The United States Steel Corporation 
raises wages in its manufacturing plants 11 per cent. 
and independent companies immediately follow suit. 

The overseers of Harvard University, where 
recently a negro student was barred because of the 
compulsory dormitory rule for freshmen, votes that 
the traditional policy of the institution must be 
maintained, and that there shall be nc .acial or 
religious discrimination. 


April 11—The results of the eclipse problem 
of September 21, 1922, by which the Einstein 
theory of relativity was tested, are announced as 
proving the correctness of the scientist’s prediction 
that star rays grazing the edge of the sun would be 
diverted 1.75 seconds of an arc; the figures from 
five out of six photographs vary from 1.62 to 1.84. 
.. . Professor Einstein has announced in Berlin 


his belief that there is a relativity between the law 


of gravitation and magnetic attraction. 


OBITUARY 


March 15.—William Samuel Carter, railroad 
labor leader, 63. . . . Dr. Julius E. Ransom, of 
Dannemora, N. Y., 67. . . . Mrs. A. M. Palmer, 
widely known club woman of New York. 


March 16.—Former Queen Milena of Monte- 
negro, 76. . . . Dr. James Rhoades, English poet 
and classicist, 8r. 

March 17.—The Rt. Rev. Maurice F. Burke, 
Roman Catholic Bishop of St. Joseph, Mo., 77. 
.. . George Haliburton Crosby, lawyer, of Grin- 
nell, Towa, 82. . . . Henri Julliot, French builder 
of non-rigid dirigibles, 67. 

March 18.—Dr. Hillary A. Gobin, former presi- 
dent of De Pauw University, 81. . . . Charles M. 
MacNeill, copper magnate, 52... . Col. Alfred 
M. Shook, of Nashville, Tenn., 77. 


March 19.—Louis F. Payn, New York Republi- 
can politician, 88... . Justice Francis March 
Hatch, of Honolulu, 71... . Bishop Thomas 
Bowman, of Allentown, Pa., of the Evangelical 
CRECH 87. .... Archibald M. Bliss, former 
Representative in Congress from New York, 85. 


March 20.—Henry Edward Krehbiel, dean of 
music critics in New York, 60. 

March 21.—Brig.-Gen. Caleb Henry Carlton, 
U. S. A., retired, 86. ... James Barr, British 
novelist, 63. 

March 22.—Milo D. Campbell, of the Federal 
Reserve Board, 71. . . . Col. José d’ Estrampes, 
Cuban leader. 
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March 24.—Samuel D Nicholson (Rep.), United 
States Senator from Colorado. . . . Capt. George 
Lowell Norton, editor of the Marine Journal, 86. 


March 25.—Donald L. Morrill, Judge of Illinois 
Appellate Court, 63. . . . Mgr. Enrique Sanchez 
Paredes, Archbishop of Puebla, Mexico. 


March 26.—Sarah Bernhardt, noted French ac- 
tress, 78. 


March 27.—Sir James Dewar, British chemist. 
and physicist, inventor of the thermos bottle, 
co-inventor of cordite, 80. . . . John Russell Ty- 
son, Representative in Congress from Alabama, 
former Chief Justice of the State Supreme Court, 
67. . . . Charles Sumner Albert, journalist, 65. 


March 28.—General Michel Joseph Maunoury, 
famous French defender of Paris in 1914, 76... . 
Hiram Irving Dillenback, Massachusetts editor and 
high Masonic dignitary, 64. 

March 29.—Dr. Cornelius Wortendyke Morrow, 
dean emeritus of Fisk University, 78. 


March 30.—George W. Cole, Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of New York, 64. ... John M. C. 
Smith, Member of Congress from Michigan, 70. 


April 1—Col. Ernest G. Timme, of Wisconsin, 
long auditor of the Post Office Department, 79. 


April 2.—William McMurtrie Speer, a well- 
known New York journalist, 58. . . . Dr. Augusto 
Durand, noted Peruvian revolutionist and pub- 
lisher of La Prensa. 


April 3.—George H. Guy, a leader in promoting 
automobiling and aviation, long secretary of the 
New York Electrical Society, 76. 


April 4.—Rear Adm. Charles Brainard Taylor 
Moore, U. S. N., retired, 69. . . . William Hurrell 
Mallock, British sociologist and economist, 74... . 
Abbas Hilmi Pasha, former Grand Vizier of Turkey. 


April 5 —The Earl of Carnarvon, who provided 
the funds for the search for King Tutankhamen’s 
tomb in Egypt, 56.... Watson Bradley Dickerman, 
former president of the New York Zoological 
Society, 77. . . . Julius Martow, Russian Socialist 
and anti-Bolshevist, 50. . . . George W. Maynard, 
noted mural decorator, 8o. 


April 6—Rear Adm. Harry Shepard Knapp, 
U. S. N., retired, 67... . The Rev. Mother Carmela, 
head of the Missionary Sisters of the Third Order 
of St. Francis, 58. . . . Horace Boies (Dem.), former 
Governor of Iowa, 95. | 

April 9.—Dr. Herry Shipman Drayton, lawyer, 
author and physician, 83... . John Blackwell Cobb, 
merchant, 66... . General Hsu Chung-chi, of South 
China. 


April ro.—Stuyvesant Fish, noted railroad execu- 
tive and financier, 71... . Horace O. Stone, Chicago 
lawyer and inventor, 71... . Julio Zamora, Bolivian 
statesman, 49. 


April 11.—Thomas F. Smith, Secretary of Tam- 
many Hall and former Representative in Congress, 
58. . . . Dr. John Randolph Paxton, Civil War 
veteran and Presbyterian clergyman, 79... . John 
G. Rodgers, Chicago railroad official, 59. . . . Harris 
Franklin, pioneer, banker, 74. 


April 12.—Dr. George Lincoln Goodale, Harvard 
botanist, 84. . . . George Edmund Varian, artist, 
57.... Mrs. Mary Treat, of Batavia, N. Y., author, 
93. . . William P. Hazen, former head of the U. S. 
Secret Service, 67. 


SOME BRITISH AND AMERICAN 
PROBLEMS, IN CARTOONS 
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MR. LLOYD GEORGE OPENS THE FISHING SEASON 

THE aoa (Ascuith; also a former Premier, and leader of the Liberal party as distinguished from the National Liberal faction 
led by Lloyd George): “Oh, no, my little man, you won't catch me playing ‘second fiddle’ to you.” 

From the Passing Show (London, England) 
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GETTING TOGETHER, TOO MANY PUNCTURES—WHILE BONAR LAW 
Discovered in the Valley of Unexpected Things. SLEEPS ON 
From the Westminster Gazette (London, England) . From the Evening News (London, England) 
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DON QUIXOTE SNOWDEN ATTACKS THE MONSTROUS GIANTS 
From the Pall Mall Gazette (London, England) 


NE of the troubles of Premier Bonar 

Law in Great Britain is the activity 
of the Opposition, the Labor party. Philip 
Snowden, for example, has introduced a 
resolution for “the nationalization of land 
and the abolition of private property.” 
Other perplexities include a possible union 
of Asquith and Lloyd George Liberals. 
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RAMSAY MACDONALD’S EASTER EGG 
From the Bystander (London, England) 
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“CHOOSE THE LESSER” 


RAMSAY MACDONALD (leader of the Opposition): “Let's have 
it on the anvil and see if we can’t work it into shape.” 

PREMIER BONAR Law: “ But we might make a mess of it.” 

RAMSAY: “Even that would be better than letting it burn 
away in the fire.” 


From the South Wales News (Cardiff, Wales) 
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THE GERMAN EAGLE IN THE FRENCH VISE 
“I shall not free you till you are past doing harm.” 
From Echo de Paris (Paris, France) 
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THE ENTENTE IN WAR TIME AND IN PEACE TIME 
From Dagens Nyheter (Stockholm, Sweden) 
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THE TRANQUIL BRITISH PREMIER, DRAGGED ALONG 


IN THE TRAIL OF THE FRENCH CHARIOT 
From the Star (London, England) 
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THE INS AND OUTS OF IT 


SHADE OF NAPOLEON (looking upon the French 
Premier): “It is easier to get well into a country 
than to get well out of it.” 


By Sir F. Carruthers Gould, in the Westminster 
Gazette (London, England) 





SHALL EUROPE REJOICE AT THE FORTUNATELY MARS IS SO TIRED AFTER HIS LAST GREAT 
RETURN OF SPRING? WAR THAT IT IS NOT EASY TO AWAKEN HIM 


From Ruy Blas (Paris, France) > n From ZI 420 (Florence, Italy) 
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THE NEW MAP OF EUROPE—PEACE SETTLEMENT AFTER THE “LAST” WAR 


[France and Belgium are shown wrestling with Germany. The Turk in Asia Minor is clawing at the Greek in Thrace. The 
Balkans are a tangled mass of disputants. England (preoccupied with Ireland) and Russia are tempted to join in. The only 
detached people are Mussolini, stepping into a boot too large for him, and the Spaniard and Portuguese, with a separate little 
quarrel of their own] 

From Bulgaran (Sofia, Bulgaria) 


To the Bulgarian journal whose cartoon is repro- i, 
duced above, the whole of Europe is still in turmoil; PLEASE INE GOOD 


CARE OP THE KID UNTIL 
CONGRESS CONVENES 
AGAIN ? 





THE REPARATIONS LEAK 





CHORUS OF SHIPWRECKED PASSENGERS AND CREW: “If we don’t STOP 


the Jeak we shall founder!” * UNTIL NEXT DECEMBER 
Eacu ONE (aside): “‘ But it isn’t up to me to do it.” è : 
From the Demorar & a er aaa (Rochester, 


From Progrés Civique (Paris, France) ° we 
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AMERICA AND THE INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 


MOTHER LEAGUE OF NATIONS: “Ah, as he is now friendly with Miss Justice, perhaps he will come to me also.” 
From De Amsterdammer (Amsterdam, Holland) 


and it scems to doubt that the recent war intimation of Uncle Sam’s real interest in 
was also the last one. The Dutch periodi- the tangled affairs of Europe. 

cal, Amsterdammer, in the drawing above, 
makes kindly comment upon the renewed 





EBRITANNIA RULE THE WAVES: THE WORLD COURT 


(But the waves now rule Britannia) With Miss Columbia the central figure. 
From Simplicissimus (Munich, Germany) ® From the Tribune © (Chicago, Ill.) 
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“NOW, NOW, HIRAM! LOOK AT BROTHER CHARLEY. CHARLEY LIKES IT. AND YOU KNOW 
HOW PARTICULAR HE IS” 


From Collier's (New York) 


The fact that the Senate is not now in 
session has failed to retard public discussion 
of President Harding’s recommendation 
that the United States should join the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice, a 
creation of the League of Nations. In fact, 
at no time within two years has the pos- 
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“I THINK I’’LL READ THAT LEAGUE OF NA- 


TIONS BOOK AGAIN” 
From the World (New York) . 


sibility of America’s association—in part at 
least—been so generally advocated. It is 
evident that the eight-months recess of the 
Senate, from March 4 to December 3, will 
result in clarifying public opinion in prep- 
aration for a renewal of debate at Wash- 
ington when the Senate reconvenes. 


LET'S SEE, WHERE DID WE 
THROW THAT WILSON > ie 





BACK TO PRESIDENT WILSON’S IDEAS 
From the News (Dallas, Texas) 


AMERICA AND THE COMING 
SETTLEMENT 


BY FRANK H. SIMONDS 


I. STILL THE RUHR 


OR the past four months the attention 

of the world has been concentrated 
upon the Battle of the Ruhr, to the exclu- 
sion not only of all else in the world situa- 
tion but also of all discussion of the terms 
on which settlement must eventually be 
reached, if at all. We have been witnessing 
war; and, as has been inevitable, we have 
been discussing the progress of the battle 
rather than the terms by which the struggle 
will be ended. 

Yet it is fairly evident that the time is at 
least within sight when the Ruhr War will 
come to an end. On the surface there is 
certainly no marked change as between last 
month and the present. German resistance 
continues dogged and unbroken; the French 
and Belgian will to win, and the solidarity 
of the French and Belgian peoples behind 
their governments, have not been shaken. 

If anything has occurred in the past 
month which might point to the approach 
of the end, it has been the failure of a series 
of German efforts all designed to bring 
about intervention—efforts which have been 
disclosed in dispatches from Rome, from 
London, from Brussels, and similarly re- 
vealed in maneuvers of the German am- 
bassador in Washington. But the upshot of 
all of these attempts has been an official 
refusal on all sides to intervene in advance 
of German surrender. 

The German Government and the Ger- 
man industrialists have everywhere been 
advised to carry their proposals to Paris. 
German propaganda has had a varying 
success in different parts of the world, most 
striking in Britain, on the whole least im- 
pressive in America; but a systematic effort 
to repeat the tactics of the war and enlist 
popular support abroad by peace offensives 
has fallen short of any real success. In a 
word, various sorties to break the lines of 
the investing Franco-Belgian*forces have 
failed to raise the siege of the Ruhr. 


But without insisting further on the de- 
tails of the Franco-German War, which in 
the main continues along the lines I indi- 
cated a month ago, the time has perhaps 
come when it is appropriate to examine at 
some length the relation of the United 
States to that discussion of peace terms, to 
that arrangement of a settlement, which 
must in the end—whether it be after weeks 
or months—close the conflict on the Ruhr 
and the Rhine. | 

Whether the United States will partici- 
pate in that discussion or not, remains con- 
jectural. Whether it would be advantage- 
ous or unwise to participate, must be a 
matter of debate and a cause for contro- 
versy. But there are two points on which 
there must be general agreement. No 
economic settlement in Europe which can 
in any measure be regarded as final or even 
satisfactory is possible without American 
participation; and no American participa- 
tion can be of the least use which is not 
accompanied by a willingness to discuss the 
reduction of Allied debts along with that of 
German reparations. 

I have discussed in past months the po- 
litical aspects of the present problem. I 
have tried to make clear that money has, 
for the time at least, become a secondary 
circumstance and that it is no longer prob- 
able that the French will consent to any 
recovery of Germany economically which 
could be a menace to their own security and 
integrity. Unless a method is found to in- 
sure French safety against fresh German 
attacks, the French are not likely to permit 
Germany, by recovery, to become an imme- 
diate or an eventual menace. | 

But this is primarily, indeed exclusively, 
a European question. It is for Europe, and 
for Britain first of all, to find for France 
some form of security if the salvaging of 
Germany is indeed desirable for Britain. 
Moreover, this fact is pretty clearly per- 
ceived by most fair-minded Englishmen. 
That Great Britain and Italy, together with 
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common policy of guarantee of French and 
Belgian frontiers, is by no means out of 
the question; nor is it impossible that a 
formula might be found satisfactory to 
France and Belgium. The pathway is 
strewn with difficulties, but to believe that 
it is permanently blocked is to abandon 
all hope of anything but enduring chaos 
in Europe. 

In any event, one can now safely assume 
that the United States will not undertake 
new responsibilities in Europe which would 


amount to guaranteeing European frontiers 
and would involve keeping an army ade- 
_ quate in size and available in-emergency, to 
_ be transported to Europe, if German forces 


again gather on the Rhine or if France feels 


herself menaced by any German gesture 
= whatsoever. 


To discuss political arrange- 
ments in Europe on the basis of American 
participation is out of the question. 

~ Assume then that Europe must find its 
own political adjustment; that it must be 


= the task of those nations whose material 


interests are involved in the economic re- 


= habilitation of Germany and of the Con- 


tinent generally: there remains the patent 
fact that Europe can not, and in any event 
will not, also find its financial readjustment 


_ while the United States, from the opposite 


shores of the Atlantic, continues to demand 
payment in full for its loans to its asso- 
ciates in the recent struggle. 

- In advance of a discussion of this situa- 


tion, I desire to make clear once for all that 


I am not here advocating cancellation of 
European debts as a legal obligation. We 


were not partners in the World War in any 


contractual sense. We carefully refrained 


from entering any alliance; we insisted 


upon participating merely as an associate. 
We made no pledges which give any nation 


the right to ask us now for financial favors. 


When the war was over we refrained from 
asking any share in such booty as fell to the 


= victors. 


Nor does it seem to me that the moral 
obligation is more binding. We have con- 
tributed more than any other nation to the 
cause of suffering humanity since the close 
Our contributions have been 
spontaneous and no part of any political or 
even economic program for our own profit. 
That our citizens should now be called upon 


to bear new and heavy burdens, because 


Europe’s misfortunes or Europe’s mistakes 
have brought general misery and prevented 
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the arrival of actual peace, seems an un- 
reasonable demand. 

If the United States is to participate in 
any new world conference and is to make 
any fresh sacrifices of its own, then such 
participation and sacrifice can be justified — 
by American statesmanship only as it can 
be demonstrated that it is in American 
interest to restore peace in the world— 
direct interest in the way of increasing 
American trade, indirect interest in reduc- 
ing the likelihood of a fresh conflict which 
would involve the United States in war 
again. 

After all, the basis of foreign policy must 
be national self-interest. It may be enlight- 
ened or it may be selfish, but it is axiomatic 
that peoples will not make sacrifices, accept 
responsibilities, endure hardships, save as it 
can be proved to them that such burdens 
in the long run contribute to advance their 
own prosperity, safety, and happiness. In 
America to-day it is the farmer and the 
financier who are most interested in Ameri- 
can participation in a European settlement, 
because it is precisely the farmer and the 
financier who see immediate and legitimate 
self-interest involved. 

The case for American participation in 
any new European discussion must rest 
upon American interests involved, since it 
is going to require material contributions— 
or what will appear to Americans to be ma- 
terial contributions—because we continue 
to believe that European debts are realities. 
All the debate must turn on this circum- 
stance, then. 

Moreover, neither membership in the 
International Court of Justice nor even in 
the League of Nations itself can influence 
the present problem, because we have to 
deal not with political questions alone, but 
with economic and financial matters; and, 
assuming that the League of Nations might 
solve the political riddles, no international 
body can even assume to deal with ques- 
tions of international debts. No country 
will permit an international body, for ex- 
ample, to decide whether it shall collect or 
cancel sums lawfully collectible and there- 


' fore subject to no international review. 


Every nation in the world, for obvious 
reasons, is agreed that we ought to cancel 
the Allied debts, but neither in nor out of 
the League of Nations is there any reason 
why we should submit this matter to the 
decision of countries whose personal interest 
runs along obvious channels. : 
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II. Tue Root or tHe MATTER 


Now, with this brief glance at the Ameri- 


can situation, I desire to set forth as suc- - 


cinctly as possible the present situation 
with respect of the problem of European 
settlement—of economic and financial set- 
tlement as contrasted with political, which, 
as I conceive, does not and can not involve 
the United States in any present state of 
American public feeling. 

No matter when the Germans surrender, 
that surrender will have to be followed by 
some adjustment of German payments 
based upon German capacity to pay; and 
that capacity will have to be estimated not 
with regard to what Germany should pay 
but with respect to sums which are within 
German ability and sufficiently reasonable 
to enlist German willingness, because pay- 
ment offers an avenue of escape from a situ- 
ation otherwise intolerable and bound to 
end in national chaos and ultimate collapse. 

But it is a matter of world-wide agree- 
ment that the sum total of what Germany 
can now pay, and may be brought to pay 
under certain conditions, cannot exceed the 
sums which have been expended or must be 
expended for the reconstruction of those 
areas in France, Belgium and Italy, and 
mainly in France, which were wrecked wan- 
tonly in the main by German military ac- 
tions. Moreover, it is similarly agreed that 
such restoration, together with certain pay- 
ments to Belgium resulting from German 
exactions during the occupation, represents 
a present or eventual expenditure of be- 
tween $10,000,000,000 and $12,000,000,000. 

This sum, between two and two-and-a- 
half times as large as that which Great 
Britain has undertaken to pay the United 
States to liquidate our war loans to her, 
would represent an annual payment of 
rather less than $500,000,000 for sixty-two 
years, assuming the same details of funding 
and liquidation. It is less than Germany 
has at certain times offered to pay and it is 
not in excess of what most reasonable ex- 
perts believe possible. 


That Germany might pay $500,000,000 _ 


annually, provided she were allowed a 
moratorium for a certain period, with an 
increased rate of annual contribution later 
to make up for this, is by no means unlikely; 
nor is it beyond the limits of human possi- 
bility that this sum might be, accepted by 
Germany’s creditors, provided all of it were 


applied to reconstruction and provided, _ 


> 
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* 
also, these countries were forgiven their 
debts to Britain and to the United States. 

But it must be patent that if the United 
States insists upon the repayment of her 
loans and if the British insist upon the pay- 
ment to them of sufficient sums, either by 
Germany or by their allies, to enable them 
to pay their debt to America, then a new 
situation arises. This is the case because 
the United States insists upon a debt which 
approximates $12,000,000,000; that is, a 
sum equal to the maximum possibility of 
German payment. 

The root of the whole matter is then here. 
In principle there is not, as Mr. Hughes said 
at New Haven months ago, any relation 
between the German capacity to pay 
reparations and the sum the Allies owe the 
United States. But in fact the situation 
is that if we insist upon the repayment of 
what our associates owe us, they will have 
to turn over to us all that Germany can 
possibly pay—and since we refuse to take — 
German bonds or promises to pay directly, 
they will, in addition, have to bear the costs 
of collection. 

So, in effect, as it now stands the United 
States demands that it shall receive all 
that Germany can pay and that as a con- 
sequence our associates of the war will 
receive not one dollar to meet the past or 
future costs of restoring their own ruins. 
In reality, there are many Americans who 
would have us go even further and insist 
upon a reduction of the sum of German 
reparations BELOW the figure of what 
Europe owes us, as a contribution to world 
reconstruction, thus leaving the Allies still 
in debt to us after having been deprived of 
all German payments. 

Legally, as I have tried to make clear; 
morally, as I believe, we are under no obliga- 
tion to modify this situation. The loans 
were made, we gave value received for the 
money involved, and our taxpayers will 
have to continue to bear the burden if there 
is cancellation. Moreover, if the Allies 
were compelled to borrow these sums, it 
was merely because they had already ex- 
hausted their own resources in fighting 
Germany before a German aggression 
directed at us brought us into the war. 

But practically does anybody imagine that 
any one of the European states will consent 
to a reduction of German reparations to the 
possible figure merely to turn all the sums 
recoverable over to the United States 
Treasury? Is it not rather inevitable that 
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all these states will stand firmly on the 
_ principle that German reparations cannot 


be reduced until some adjustment is made 
i 
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= of interallied debts? For, once the German ` 


capacity has been fixed and the Allied debts 
left unadjusted, then Europe actually loses 
all share in the reparations. 

- The British position is slightly different 
= from that of the Continental states be- 
-cause Britain is a large creditor as well 
= asa debtor. The British agree in prin- 
_ ciple to the cancellation of all interallied 
be debts, those owed to them and those which 
they owe us, but in practice they insist 
~ that they shall receive from their debtors 
sufficient sums to meet our claims. This 
represents all that they ask either from 
- German reparations or on account of their 
loans to their Allies. 

L Yet, despite the peculiar situation of the 
_ British, they are bound in spirit to stand 
= with the Continent against America, be- 
~ cause, while there is an unmistakable cer- 
~ tainty that they must pay us, there is no 
assurance that they can collect either from 
Germany or from the Continent and the 
k one sure escape is patently general can- 






= cellation. Already the British press and 
= statesmen have repeatedly told the Conti- 


~ nent that they were prepared to forgive 
-all debts and resign substantially all partici- 
pation in German reparations provided the 
-United States would cancel its claim upon 
~ Britain. 
It follows, then, ineluctably, that when 
it becomes necessary again to deal with the 
whole question of what Germany can pay 
and can be made or persuaded to pay the 
situation will be this: Germany’s con- 
querors will ask of her directly and imme- 
diately a sum sufficient to pay for their 
ruins, namely, from $10,000,000,000 to 
| $12,000,000,000. They will in addition 
-~ demand a sum equally large, to be paid if 
and when the United States asks payment 
for its claims upon its war associates for 
wartime loans. This was, in substance, the 
famous Chequers agreement; this was the 
meaning of the “A,” “B,” and “C” bonds. 
The “A” and “B” bonds were to meet the 
costs of reconstruction, the “C” bonds were 
to be set aside against the American claim. 
But since it is transparent that Germany 
will not and can not be made to pay $24,- 
000,000,000 and since her conquerors will 
refuse to reduce their claims against Ger- 
many while the United States directly— 
=~ and the British indirectly and because ef 
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the United States—insists upon the re- 
payment of loans, no settlement of repara- 
tions is conceivable. The only real result 
of such a conference, of such an attempt at 
settlement, whatever the specious com- 
promise adopted, will be fixing upon the 
United States, so far as the whole of Europe 
is concerned, Germany and Britain quite 
as much as France and Belgium, the 
responsibility for preventing a settlement 
of the reparations problems and a restora- 
tion of peace in Europe. 

A time is then at hand, perhaps close at 
hand, when there is going to be a general 
agreement in Europe that the responsibility 
for European chaos rests upon American 
shoulders and that American insistence 
upon the pound of flesh is wrecking the 
whole world: If anyone doubts this, let 
him merely look back to the cartoons from 
the British and Continental press reprinted 
in the April number of this magazine. 

If we are present at any world conference 
to settle the reparations problem, every 
interested nation will insist upon debt can-. 
cellation as the first step in settlement. If 
we are absent, our absence will be held 
responsible for failure. This is the simple 
fact that must be recognized and appre- 
ciated in any examination of American 
relation to world affairs in the immediate 
future. Henceforth we are doomed to 
stand in the position of a creditor nation in 
the face of a world which is our debtor and 
sees in its own misery an indictment of our 
insistence upon the payment of our claims. — 


Ill. THE PROBLEM 


The point I am trying to make clear at 
the risk of wearisome reiteration is that 
there is no way in which we can “help 
Europe,” to use the cant phrase, if we are 
not prepared to consent to a discussion and 
reduction, if not cancellation, of the inter- 
allied debts. There is no way because there 
is no other means by which we can assist in 
bringing about a solution of the problem of 
reparations, which stands in the way of all 
restoration of European stability and peace. 

Despite all that has been said and written _ 
to the contrary, my own belief is that if 
Poincaré were faced with a reasonable pro- 
posal on the part of the British for guar- 
anteeing British aid to France and Belgium 
in case of a new attack by Germany, with 
proper safeguards in the way of military and 
not political neutralization of the Rhine 
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frontier, together with a settlement of 
reparations and debt problems which would 
free France from foreign payments and in- 
sure her sufficient money to meet the costs 
of reconstruction of war ruins alone, with a 
similar provision for Belgium, of course, he 
would have to accept or resign and make 
way for a more reasonable statesman. 

Unless France gets some six or seven 
billions of dollars from reparations, free of 
all foreign debt obligations, she is bankrupt, 
hopelessly bankrupt. If France is bankrupt, 
while Germany escapes, France is threat- 
ened with ultimate ruin. As long as there 
is no promise of adequate payment and 
the dangers of German recovery and 
attack remain, she is going to prevent that 
German recovery and the less chance there 
is of money the more determined will be her 
insistence upon security, which amounts 
to German ruin. There is the situation in 
a nutshell. 

But it must be remembered, in justice to 
France, that when she was offered guaran- 
tees of security and promises of payment, 
when at Paris Lloyd George and Wilson 
gave Clemenceau the Tripartite Treaty of 
Guarantee and agreed upon a satisfying pro- 
gram of reparations, France did resign her 
claim to the left bank of the Rhine and to 
security thus expressed. Therefore it is not 
unreasonable to expect that if security were 
again assured, together with a minimum 
of reparations, her course would be the 
same. 

The French will not, however—and this 
is an immutable fact—consent to a settle- 
ment of the reparations question by any 
international body, either Mr. Hughes’s 
expert commission or some committee of the 
League of Nations, without regard to the 
matter of security or of foreign debts. They 
will not permit the British or the Ameri- 
cans to intervene and bring about any 
exclusive solution of what to them is only 
one detail in a single problem, which in all 
its phases bears upon the future of France. 
And in this situation they are assured of 
support from both the Belgians and the 
Italians, who are at least equally concerned 
in the matter of foreign debts. 

In all the solution of the war problems 
there are just three major considerations: 
first, the questions of security for France and 
Belgium; second, of guarantees for German 
payment of what is properly chargeable 
against her and within her capacity to pay, 
that is, the fixation of the sum of repara- 
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tions and the provision of conditions insur- 
ing payment; and, finally, the adjustment 
of interallied debts. 

Now as far as the United States is con- 
cerned we have no direct and immediate 
interest in French security. We have no 
immediate and direct interest in the fixation 
of the sum of German reparations or in the 
conditions which insure payment. Our in- 
terest lies exclusively in the repayment to us 
of what our European associates borrowed 
during the war. Outside of that we are 
interested materially in a restoration of the 
markets of the world. 

As for the British, they are no longer 
interested in French security. They are 
interested in the fixation of the sum of 
German reparations, but only to the extent 
of their participation in them, which is not 
only relatively slight but represents for 
them little real prospect of actual payment. 
By contrast they are vitally interested in 
the conditions under which German pay- 
ment is insured, since these conditions may 
lead to economic and political anarchy on 
the Continent; and they are interested in the 
question of interallied debts because they 
owe us $4,600,000,000 which they have ar- 
ranged to pay and will have to pay them- 
selves, unless they can collect from Ger- 
many and their allies. 

The French and the Belgians, on their 
side, are interested in all three questions, 
Security against German attack is equally 
important for each, since both were recently 
invaded and may be again. The fixation of 
the sum and the conditions of German pay- 
ments are vital to them because on these 
payments rests the chance of escaping bank- 
ruptcy and achieving the restoration of their 
devastated areas, while in the matter of 
interallied debts they are concerned for both 
owe large sums to the United States and 
to Great Britain. 

As for Italy, she is not concerned about 
French security. She is only nominally 
interested in reparations, because in any 
event her share will be insignificant. But 
she is enormously concerned in the matter 
of interallied debts because she owes Brit- 
ain, the United States, and in addition, like 
Belgium, owes France very large sums. 
She cannot pay, and her bankruptcy is 
inescapable unless the debts are cancelled. 

Now it is by no means impossible, as I 
have indicated, that the four Continental] 
nations can reach an agreement in the mat- 


„tër of security for France and Belgium, that 
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they can reach a tentative agreement both 
= as to the final sum of German reparations 


-t 


and the conditions by which these payments 


-= can be insured, but it must be clear that this 





latter agreement will be wholly contingent 
upon the question of interallied debts. And 
since settlement means so much to all con- 
cerned, it is equally plain that in any inter- 
national conference where the United States 
sat to consider restoration of peace, Britain, 
Italy, Belgium and France would all look 
to America for cancellation and thus have 


- a common basis of action. 


The point is that if the United States is 
not ready to consider with the European 
nations the question of debts as an element 
in a general settlement, then there is abso- 


lutely nothing the United States can do to 


help Europe, because there is nothing else 


-= that we can do that Europe regards in any 


sense as helpful. And that is the precise 


reason why Mr. Hughes, with the best in- 
= tentions in the world, has been powerless to 
accomplish anything useful. That is why a 
new Washington Conference is wholly out 


of the question and has been all along. 
Suppose that to-morrow President Hard- 


ing called a new Washington Conference to 
= deal with the question of reparations. All 


the representatives of the European states 


= would come and would instantly agree that 
_ there must be a sweeping reduction in the 


sum of reparation fixed at London in 1921, 
namely, $32,000,000,000. There would be 
likewise agreement in principle, on the part 
of all, that the maximum Germany could 
pay did not exceed $12,000,000,000. So 
far, so good. 

But then the French representative 


would take the floor and say, “The prin- 
-= ciple we have adopted is that no nation can 


be asked to pay more than it is possible for 


it to pay. We have further agreed that a 
nation of more than 60,000,000 inhabitants, 


which suffered no devastations during the 


war, can pay only $12,000,000,000, and in 
that we French have concurred. Consider 
now the situation of France: She has 


39,000,000 of people. She was invaded and 
the costs of restoring her devastated areas 


will amount to something like $10,000,- 
00,000, of which we have already raised 


and expended more than $5,000,000,000. 


= In addition we owe America and Britain 


upwards of $7,000,000,000. Will anyone 
maintain that if Germany, the aggressor 
nation, which was not invaded, can pay 
only $12,000,000,000, France must and caf 
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pay $17,000,000,000? Obviously this is 
absurd and therefore logically the next step 
must be the reduction of the burdens of 
France; and the only way is the reduction 
or elimination of interallied debts.” 

But if Mr. Hughes refused to consent in 
the name of the United States, there would 
be an end of the Washington Conference 
and the whole world would saddle us with 
the responsibility and assert that while we 
sought to save Germany, we had no com- 
punctions about ruining France, Belgium 
and Italy, all in the same situation. Ina 
word, we should be accused of asking for 
terms for the enemy which we would not 
grant to the associate. 

This situation has been very gradually 
dawning upon many Americans and not a 
few, notably Senator Borah, are prepared 
to advocate the cancellation of the debts, 
but conditionally, on terms. They would; 
for example, be prepared to agree to let our 
European associates, with the possible ex- 
ception of the British, tear up their notes to 
us, provided these same nations would do 
certain things, notably reduce their armies, 
evacuate German territories and mend their 
fiscal ways. 

But here again there intervenes a new ob- 
stacle. Such a proposal would promptly be 
met by this argument: “Yes, we accept in 
principle what you propose. We will reduce 
our armies; we will evacuate German terri- 
tories, and of course we shall be able to 
reform our budgets. But consider what will 
be the situation if we do all of these things 
and Germany thereafter refuses to pay, as 
she has consistently in the past. Will you 
Americans agree in such a case to aid in 
making Germany live up to her agree- 
ments? Or, suppose that Germany, despite 
all her pledges, no more sacred than the 
Belgian pledge she treated as ‘a scrap of 
paper’ in 1914, attacks us again, will you 
promise to come at once to our aid?” 

Of course, Mr. Hughes, or whoever repre- 
sented the United States in any conference, 
could not meet this argument with a new 
pledge of American assistance. But just as 
certainly European nations and France 
above all would not agree to disarm or re- 
tire from German soil without any guar- 
antee of German payment or of German 
good behavior. Not even an American 
agreement to cancel European debts would 
induce this result. You must see, then, 
that a political as well as financial settle- 
ment is necessary and that only as we con- 
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tribute to each can we influence each. By 


cancelling debts we can contribute to reduc- 


ing reparations and bringing about a 
financial settlement, but we cannot by this 
method affect the political conditions which 
explain the armies and the occupation. 


IV. Wuart 1s COMING 


Now I am dwelling upon the American 
relation to the European problem to the 
exclusion of all other circumstances this 
month, for the simple reason that it is not 
only possible but highly probable that we 
shall have as sudden a termination of the 
Ruhr War as we did of the World War. 
And when that termination does come there 
is bound to be a tremendous pressure 
exerted upon our own government and 
country to participate in any settlement 
or international conference. 

But at such a conference the United 
States cannot merely or mainly exercise the 
influence of a moderator or of an “honest 
broker.” We cannot solely recommend 
wise solutions for problems which do not 
immediately concern us and give Europe 
advice, while refraining from making those 
contributions which Europe regards as es- 
sential or from recognizing those circum- 
stances to which the several nations for 
personal and peculiar reasons attach far 
more importance than we do. 

It would be more difficult, not simpler, 
now than it was in the Paris Conference to 
impose an American solution or even per- 
suade Europe to take such a solution, be- 
cause after Paris we rejected all of the 
essential points in Mr. Wilson’s program, 
that is, the points which seemed to Europe 
essential. We can promote the reduction of 
reparations, one of the essential conditions 
to settlement, by consenting to a reduction 
of our claims upon the European countries. 
But we cannot at the same time, by virtue 
of that consent, expect European nations 


to agree to modify their ideas of what consti- - 


tutes security and what guarantees of Ger- 
man performance are necessary. 

The alternative, of course, is to do noth- 
ing. Then one of two things may happen. 
Either Europe will repudiate its debt to us 
and proceed to the reduction of German 
reparations precisely as if we had cancelled, 
or it will aim at some compromise by which 
the German obligations will be divided into 
two parts, the sums necessary to pay for 
European reconstruction and those neces- 
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sary to meet American obligations. But ae 
this will amount to nothing because Ger- __ 


many cannot conceivably pay more than 


enough to discharge one of these obliga- ae 


tions. Then, so far as one can see, Germany 
under duress will again sign a contract 


which she neither can fulfil nor will try to 
fulfil; and we shall be back where we started 
before the Ruhr operation, save as French 


and Belgian troops will stay in the Ruhr. 


The vice of the situation, the fallacy ve T 
which underlies much of the American atti- 


tude toward Europe, lies in the fact that 


while there is a general readiness to help — $ 


Europe, a widespread conviction that we 
ought to do something, there is also an 


equally general unwillingness to do any of 


the things which Europe would regard as 


helpful and might therefore lead to an ame- 


lioration of European conditions. Neither 
present entrance into the League of Nations 


nor into the International Court of Justice H 
would affect the present crisis—much less 
would the proffering of advice or good 


offices unattended by material contribution. __ 
If we cancel the Continental debts to us, S 


even this contribution will have little impor- 
tance, unless Europe, encouraged by this 
step on our part, proceeds to find solutions 
for the other phases of the problem which 
are political or concern the finding of ways 


to insure that Germany will pay the sums 


which are finally agreed to be reasonable 
and possible. 


hold the notes of the Continental countries 
for sums which they can’t pay, won’t pay 
and don’t believe they should be made 
to pay as a matter of justice. These same 
states hold the notes of Germany for other 
sums, which Germany cannot pay, won’t 
pay and cannot be made to pay, sums which 
the Germans, on their side, believe they 
should not pay as a matter of justice. Ifa 
bonfire were made of an amount of the 
German notes equal to that of the notes we 
hold of the Continental nations, and of these 
notes as well, no values would be destroyed 
but it might be possible then to get Ger- 
many to pay the remainder. | E 

A great deal of confusion has been created 
in the American mind by the assertion that 


if we forgave the Continental states their 
debts to us they would then proceed to take 


the sums involved and expend them in mili- 





But if we insist upon pay- 
ment, then, by virtue of that course, we — 
preclude ourselves from exercising the small- __ 
est influence upon the European situation. — 
As I see the debt question, it is this: We 3 
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tary and imperialistic ventures. But the 
fallacy here lies in the assumption that the 
notes represent money. 

We never gave the Continental states 
money; in the main, we simply gave them 
food and ammunition and charged them for 
it in terms of money and now hold their 
notes. Cancelling the notes would not give 
them a fresh supply of money; for they are 
paying nothing on the notes now and will 
not pay in any present time under any cir- 
cumstances, and in all human probability 
never will anyway. And the proposal to 
cancel on our part would not be met by any 
promise to reduce armies on theirs, because 
the cancellation would not reduce the dan- 
ger of attack, which is the main explanation 
of the existence of the armies. Nor would it 
increase the likelihood of German payments, 
which is the subsidiary reason for the main- 
tenance of French and Belgian armies. 

A great many Americans are prone to 
regard the European conditions as involving 
moral rather than material considerations 
and therefore to believe that America has 
an evangelical rôle in the European prem- 
ises. Now, without attempting to discuss 
the moral aspects, it is plain that there are 
certain very material difficulties and others 
which if we regard as moral Europeans con- 
sider as purely material. And it is just as 
true that Europeans are little interested in 
our moral contributions and will allow us 
influence solely on the basis of material help. 

We are—no one can mistake this fact— 
approaching a new world crisis. Probably 
within the present year a new international 
effort will have to be made to reach a settle- 
ment of the German problems. The alter- 
native is chaos, anarchy and the ultimate 
bankruptcy of European civilization, with 
the much more immediate ruin of modern 
Germany. When this effort is made it will 
_ have to be made at some form of conference 
and it will have to deal with most of the 
questions which came before the Versailles 
body, that is, with nearly all the questions 
other than territorial affecting Germany. 

Such a conference, if it is to succeed, must 
find a way of ending the war between 
France and Germany by insuring French 
security and enforcing German payment of 
possible sums, while at the same time re- 
moving the two questions from the realm of 
military action or occupation. It is just as 
important to find a way to get French and 
Belgian troops out of Germany as to find a 
method to keep German troops out of 
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France and Belgium and compel the Ger- 
man people to pay for the ruin wrought by 
their soldiers on French and Belgian soil. 
Sympathize with the French as I do, 
accept the justification they offer for 
their present course toward Germany, and 
the fact remains just as unmistakable that 
unless a solution other than military can be 
found for the whole problem, then France 
and Germany, perhaps Europe, will be 
ruined in the end. But no solution can be 
forced upon France which, while saving 
Germany, endangers France, now or in the 
near future. You will not move a French 
or Belgian soldier from the Rhine or the 
Ruhr by any condemnation of French 
militarism, or by an appeal to world opinion, 
for no considerable number of Frenchmen 
or of Belgians regard the occupation of the 
Ruhr as militaristic, as anything but a 
legitimate protection of national safety. 
But until the last French and Belgian 
soldier has left Germany, until the Ruhr, 
the Rhineland and the Saar have all been 
finally evacuated, we shall not have peace. 
Nor shall we have peace at all if any of 
these areas are in any way alienated from 
Germany. All plans for the partition of 
Germany, for the invasion of the political 
sovereignty of Germany, north and east of 
the frontiers laid down at Versailles, can 
only make for war in the long run, even if 
they yield temporary security to France. 
But precisely as Germany is entitled to 
unity, to control within German lands, 
France and Belgium are entitled to pro- 
tection against German attack and guaran- 
tees that Germany will repair the ruin she 
has wantonly wrought. A solution which 
allows Germany to escape payment and 
leaves her free to repeat her former aggres- 
sions is just as indefensible and immoral as 
a solution which involves any new partition 
of Germany. And unless France and Bel- 
gium have outside guarantees of security, 
there is no human escape from some form 


‘of permanent occupation of the Rhine and 


no real way to prevent some Frenchmen, 
at least, from working for the disintegration, 
if not the dismemberment of Germany. 
But there is no delusion more common 
and yet more patent than that which ex- 
plains the presence of French and Belgian 
troops on the Rhine and in the Ruhr as the 
result of an explosion of French and Belgian 
militarism wholly analogous to that of 
Germany in 1914. By contrast it was the 
explosion of German militarism in 1914 
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which explains the present action of the 
French and the Belgians. They are on the 
Rhine and in the Ruhr because they were 
invaded in r914 and devastated in the sub- 
sequent years. You cannot logically or 
properly separate the cause which is 1914 
from the effect which is 1923. 

The German course in 1914 is adequate 
explanation for the apprehensions of the 
neighbors of Germany now. Itisa legal and 
moral justification for their course now, both 
with respect of security and with respect of 
reparations. Yet this same action by 
France and Belgium now can only lead to 
a viable solution, since it leads to a real 
renunciation by Germany of plans for ag- 
gression, to a willingness to pay for her 
destructions which is honest and sustained, 
and finally to a realization by the British, 
in particular, that the alternative to 
Franco-Belgian action, injurious to British 
interests, is an association of Britain with 
France and Belgium in the defense of the 
frontiers of France and Belgium as fixed at 
Versailles. 

There is a chance, perhaps not more than 
a chance, but a clear possibility, that the 
horizons of chaos which the Ruhr occupa- 
tion has opened will lead to a revision of 
policy in Europe, both inside and out of 
Germany. The Ruhr campaign has demon- 
strated that France can, if she chooses, put 
any military pressure she likes upon the 
Germans, occupy German territory and 
_ paralyze German industry. It has shown 
that France can rely upon Belgian aid and 
Italian sanction, while she has nothing 
practical to fear from either British or 
American disapprobation. It has shown, in 
the last analysis, that France can and will 
under certain circumstances take her fate 
in her own hands. 

No German can now fail to perceive that 
in the end German efforts to evade pay- 
ments and to prepare new attacks will lead 
to the ruin of modern Germany. In that 
situation it is conceivable that when a new 
settlement shall be made, Germany will 
undertake to fulfil all of its conditions 
loyally, not willingly but as the lesser of the 
two possible evils, the second of which is 
national and industrial suicide. 

In the same fashion the Ruhr campaign 
has brought home to the British the fact 
that England is isolated in the world, 
separated from her allies in the war and 
incapable of exercising even a moderating 
influence over the most powerful of them 
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without accepting a degree of responsibility. 


It has demonstrated that France can, and 
will, if she feels herself in danger, take steps 


which threaten the economic prosperity of — 


Britain and that short of war there is no 
British remedy. It has demonstrated that, 


driven to desperation, France can: become x 
as powerful on the Continent as she wasin 
the days of the Wars of the Revolution or of 


the First Empire. 

For France, too, the experience has estab- 
lished the fact that by force directly 
reparations cannot be collected. If France 
is still resolved to continue to the end, in 
her present campaign, to hold out until 


Germany surrenders and an ultimate settle- - 
ment has been reached, there is no tempta- 


tion growing out of recent experiences to 
resort to force unnecessarily or expect that 
the mere show of arms will produce sur- 
render and insure reparations. 


V. ConFUSIONS 


American public opinion has been and 


continues to be terribly confused not alone — 


by rival propagandas carried on within this 
country on behalf of every one of the coun- 
tries concerned in the present crisis, but 
by judgments passed upon the course of 
France and Belgium on the one hand and 
Germany on the other which are aimed at 
establishing guilt and bestowing blame, 
rather than analyzing the causes and per- 
ceiving the effects. 


The Franco-Belgian invasion of the 


Ruhr is the consequence, first of the assault Ee | 
upon Belgium and France by Germany in — 


1914; second, of the program of devasta- 
tion carried on by the Germans and 
designed to ruin France, industrially, when 
the first effort to conquer militarily had 
been foiled at the Marne; third, of the 
utter failure of the Versailles Treaty to 
provide France and Belgium with the 
minimum of necessary security against 
a new invasion and of the refusal of Ger- 
many to contribute sums essential to the 
reconstruction of French and Belgian ruins. 

That Germany deliberately sought to 
evade proper payments is the judgment of 
most unbiased observers, many of whom 
recognize that much more was originally 
asked of Germany in reparations than was 
possible or at least in any sense feasible. 
German bad faith from the close of the war 
to the invasion of the Ruhr is almost as 


_generally conceded outside of Germany as 
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is that German bad faith which was 
revealed in the violation of the neutrality 
of Belgium. 

But, accepting all these premises, it is 
still true that the invasion of the Ruhr, the 
extension of military occupation, the possi- 
ble partition and ruin of Germany, are all 
of them things which must be not merely 
undesirable in themselves, in the eyes of 
all reasonable men, but also fraught with 
ultimate consequences of evil for the whole 
world which can hardly be calculated. 

It is neither just nor pertinent to de- 
nounce the French and Belgians for what 
they have done, since what they have done 


has been the inevitable consequence of 


~ what has been done to them. 


Moreover, 
as I have tried frequently to show here, if 
Germany escapes payment of reparations 
both France and Belgium are ruined, while 
Germany escapes not only immune from 
debt but capable of renewing her attack. 

The storm of abuse which has been 
showered upon France and in a less degree 
upon the Ruhr is both unjust and without 
effect because it represents a partial judg- 
ment. The world wants peace; it sees with 
impatience any step which is calculated to 
postpone peace and even to provoke new 
war. ‘Therefore, it takes the Franco- 
Belgian action out of its setting and de- 
nounces it as a cause, as an isolated fact, 
when it is in truth but a detail in a long 
series of events. 

Yet the French and Belgian action, how- 
ever menacing to world peace and economic 
prosperity, is bottomed alike in justice and 
in recent history. It finds full justification 
in German attack in 1t914 and German 
passive resistance of all reparation, so far 
as possible, after the military defeat of 1918. 

Remember that when Germany, in 
August, 1914, in defiance of her treaty 
obligation, invaded Belgium, she not only 
tore up a specific pledge, but she also made 
it inevitable that thereafter for decades 
and perhaps for generations none of her 
neighbors would rely upon her pledges alone 


as insuring their security. Remember that 


when in the course of the war German 
armies systematically wrecked French and 
Belgian industries for obvious purposes, 
the natural result was bound to be that 
German recovery would not be permitted 
by her victims, if they won the war, save as 
Germany made good her devastations and 
that, if Germany escaped making good 
these, she would still win the war materially. 
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In any new conference, as in all previous 
international discussions, the way to solu- 
tion must be sought through some means 
which insures French and Belgian security 
and provides German payments, and the 
action and the policy of Germany in 1914 
and throughout the war give France and 
Belgium an unassailable right to provide 
for their own security and take their own 
means of insuring German payment, if the 
rest of the world declines responsibility. 

It follows quite logically that if the 
United States—or any other country— 
desires to prevent the evil consequences 
which may flow from independent action 
by France and Belgium, it will have to 
undertake responsibilities; and in so far as 
the United States does not feel willing or 
called upon to assume responsibilities, it 
can exercise no influence in ‘the premises. 
And it follows naturally, as I have tried to 
demonstrate, that in an effort toward an 
economic settlement, we cannot give advice 
in the matter of the reduction of reparations 
without displaying willingness to act in 
the matter of interallied debts. 

I have dwelt upon these circumstances 
at great length this month because, as I 
have said, we are plainly approaching a 
point where at home and abroad there is 
going to be demand for American partici- 
pation in a new general discussion of the 
world situation; and therefore it is plainly 
essential that there should be some appre- 
ciation here of the precise conditions under 
which America can exercise influence or 
participate usefully. Our ideas will have 
no appeal to Europe, save as we are pre- 
pared to guarantee those who adopt them 
in terms of European experience. It is use- 
less to undertake to speak as a participant 
while we continue to act as an observer. 

If we refuse all participation there is no 
settlement of the financial difficulties of 
Europe, this side of an open repudiation of 
the American debts. If we would assist 
in the reduction of reparations to a possible 
figure, then our assistance must be accom- 
panied by an offer to reduce Allied debts 
concomitantly. The question for American 
statesmanship is plainly: How much is 
European peace worth to the United States? 
There is, too, the inquiry: Is the United 
States prepared to pay in proportion as it is 
concerned, or will the mass of Americans 
conclude tha, all costs of isolation are more 
tolerable than any risks incident to actual 
participation? l 
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THE “BIRD-BANDING” 
MOVEMENT 


BY GEORGE GLADDEN 


A TEARLY every idea which commands 

the attention of intelligent persons 
gets “reduced to a system” these days, 
and so it has come to pass that even 
(apparently) so aimless a performance as 
the periodic movements of the wild birds 
long ago attracted the notice of Uncle Sam 
himself, who seems to believe that it is time 
for him to accumulate more definite knowl- 
edge concerning the habits of these useful 
young friends of his. Meanwhile, bird- 
observers, all over the world, had been 
aware that there is a singular regularity in 
the periodic movements of the migratory 
species, and had inferred that they must be 
governed by precise laws. Even casual 
observers had remarked the fact that cer- 
tain species are prompt to reappear in the 
spring from the south-land, whence they 
had departed in the autumn; and had won- 
dered a little about it. The “‘bird-banding 
movement,” so-called, will do much to sup- 
ply definite and scientific answers to the 
various questions prompted by the phe- 
nomena; and will incidentally supply much 
information by means of which the remark- 
able hegiras may be intelligently observed 
and utilized. 


The Origin of Bird-Banding 


As early as 1710, we are told, the marking 
of migratory birds, by some means which 
should make possible their subsequent iden- 
tification, was begun in Europe, though 
it was not until about 1899 that this was 
done systematically. During the first two 
decades of the Twentieth Century, about 
twenty different organizations undertook 
similar work and accumulated much valu- 
able, though more or less disconnected, 
information. Active experimental work was 
begun in the United States about 1901, and 
during the following decade various local 
efforts were attempted or prosecuted. One 
of the better known of these attempts was 
that of the New Haven (Conn.) Bird Club, 
some of whose efforts were reported to the 
annual meeting of the American Ornitholo- 
gists’ Union in 1909, a result being the for- 


mation of the American Bird-Banding 
Association at New York City, on Decem- 
ber 8 of that year. Thereafter the work was 
further advanced under the direction of the 


Linnzan| Society of New York (allied with — 


the New York Academy of Sciences) until 
it outgrew the available resources of that 
body; and finally was taken over entire, in 
1920, by the Bureau of Biological Survey of 
the United States Department of Agriculture, 


Audubon an Early Worker 


Appropriately enough, a pioneer worker 
in the field of bird-banding was John James 
Audubon, who, during the early years of 
the Nineteenth Century, is known to have 
placed silver threads around the legs of a 
brood of phoebes, and is known to have 
noted the return of two of the birds to nests, 
in the same vicinity, the following year. 
It is at least significant that one of the 
earliest students of American ornithology 
should have thus given evidence that he 
held the theory which has since been scien- 
tifically established. Numerous other per- 
sonal cases could be cited, and, even in the 
lay mind, the belief that migratory birds 
do return to their nesting sites, after their 
prolonged absences in their migratory re- 
treats far away, has been well established 
by many instances. 

The poetic significance of all this makes 
a strong appeal to the imagination, of 
course; but the purely scientific aspects of 
the matter are, perhaps, even more remark- 
able. It is more than merely striking that 
the birds should have the ability, and the 
disposition, to return to their former nesting 
places, after having passed the winter 
months in tropical or semi-tropical coun- 
tries, hundreds or thousands of miles distant. 
It is a matter of profound economic sig- 
nificance, because of their known value as 
destroyers of noxious insects. It is largely 
from this point of view that their movements 
have immediate interest for the Biological 
Survey, which is willing to devote time and 


money and skill to the careful observation 


of these helpful wards of Uncle Sam. 
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If, as Dr. Hornaday says, in his little 
book, “Our Vanishing Wild Life” (p. 212), 
“The millions of the insect world are upon 
us. The birds fight them for us, and when 
the birds are numerous and have nestlings 
to feed, the number of insects they consume 
is enormous,” it certainly behooves the 
Department of Agriculture to become ac- 
quainted with the movements of these 
natural allies who, as Dr. Hornaday says, 
“require absolutely nothing at our hands 
save the privilege of being let alone while they 
work for us.” 


What is Being Done 


But the scientific as well as the purely 
economic significance of the movement must 
not be lost sight of, since it promises to 
throw light upon an important subject. 
Probably everybody is more or less dimly 
aware that the birds (or most of them) leave 
the northern countries in the autumn, and 
go presumably to the southern and warmer 
climates. But precisely when they go, and 
where, and when they return, are only very 
imperfectly known. These definite facts, 


and other related ones, also of scientific and 
economic value, the Biological Survey has 
determined to ascertain and classify, be- 
cause many of them are of real value. And 
this is being done by definitely planned 
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BANDING A SMALL BIRD AT A TRAPPING STATION IN 


SOUTHERN GEORGIA , 
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scientific measures, which have already pro- 
duced much precise information. By these 
facts, being collated and classified, we shall 
be able to understand many of the present 
mysteries of bird migration. 

The Biological Survey has adopted the 
most direct and practical method (one 
which had been employed by private organi- 
zations and individuals) of ascertaining the 
desired facts—that of deliberately trapping, 
“banding” and then releasing the wild 
birds in the hope that in due time they 
could again be captured and identified by 
means of the carefully marked bands, of 
which precise records had been made. 
Within a few years this practice doubtless 
will have placed in the possession of the 
Survey officials a large amount of data, 
invaluable for the study of the phenomena 
of bird migrations. Doubtless these “trap- 
ping stations” will be established in the 
known migratory “paths” followed by the 
birds (for example, the Mississippi Valley), 
and at other favorable points where they 
can receive the careful attention of experts. 
Much of this work can probably be supplied 
by regular agents (naturalists) of the Sur- 
vey; but in the case of a trapping station 
established at a State agricultural college, 
or the like, probably the means of suitable 
attention will be forthcoming from the 
faculty or student body. 

As to the means and 
manner of trapping birds 
for this purpose, that is a 
subject which already has 
received the careful atten- 
tion of the Biological Sur- 
vey experts, and of many 
individuals. ‘The Survey’s 
investigations are de- 
scribed, with drawings and 
descriptions of the designs 
of several forms of traps 
found effective, in the pam- 
phlet, “Instructions for 
Bird Banding,” published 
by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, as a con- 
tribution of the Bureau of 
Biological Survey. Dupli- 
cates of this helpful docu- 
ment are obtainable from 
the Government Printing 
Office for five cents (cash) 
a copy, or free of charge 
from the Biological Survey. 
A federal permit for this 
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the amount of literature, 


Lip LIST 
work is required, under the 
provisions of the migra- 
tory-bird treaty act. Ap- 
plication for such a permit 
should be addressed to the 
Bureau of Biological Sur- 
vey, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, 
D-6: 


Some of the Results 


As this remarkable 
movement has gained im- 
petus all over the country, 


in the way of magazine 
articles and the like, has 
increased and records are 
beginning to accumulate, 
in the hands of the “ bird- 


fairly stagger the imagina- 

tions of those who had not given the matter 
more than a casual thought. It becomes 
increasingly evident that an absorbingly in- 
teresting scientific field has been thrown 
open to investigation. Even bird-students, 


- who have long appreciated its inherent pos- 


sibilities, are astonished by the results that 
are being revealed. For example, Mr. S. 


Prentiss Baldwin, of Cleveland, Ohio, and 


one of the pioneers of the movement, re- 
ported in the Auk (magazine) of April, 1922 


(pp. 213 sqq.): 


Some idea of the returns to be expected may be 
shown by the following figures [from Thomasville, 
Ga.]: Of the 90 birds banded in 1915, 17 birds, or 19 
per cent., have been taken in subsequent years. Of 
the 213 birds banded in 1916, 31 birds, or 15 per 
cent., have been taken in subsequent years. Of the 


_ 239 birds banded in 1917, 12 birds, or 5 per cent., 


have been taken in subsequent years. The decreas- 
ing percentage of birds retaken is due to the break 
in the trapping during 1918 to rọrọ; but the high 
rate of returns will be seen in the taking of so many 
of the 1917 birds even after so long an absence. In 
1921 there were taken 20 birds, or 7 per cent., of 
those banded in 1920; 5 birds from 1917 and 3 birds 
from as long ago as 1916. In 1921 in six weeks in 
February and March, 1040 birds were banded, 347 
new birds, 28 from previous years, and 665 “re- 
peats,” meaning by that recaptures of birds already 
banded one or more times during the season. It is 
surprising how constant the last number is, year 
after year; two thirds of all birds caught being birds 
that have been in the traps before. 

Of the 28 birds taken in previous years 14 were 
residents, from the possible 146 previously banded; 
14 were migrants from the possible 679 previously 
banded. Considering the long travel, and many 
risks of migrants through the year, as well as the 
possibility of their not returning to the same spot for 
the winter, we may be surprised not that the pro- 
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portion of summer residents is greater, but that so 


many migrants are taken. 


. Some Remarkable Individual Performances 





The story told plainly by the numbers a 


shown on the bands of recaptured birds, — Py 


when compared with the records set down 


for those numbers at the time, is most ex- Pao 


traordinary, and substantiates the beliefs of — 


many field naturalists, which have “been 
regarded as pure fiction. For exam 
Mr. Baldwin tells of the same blue jay 
trapped in 1916, 1920 and 1921, each year 
in exactly the same spot. The bird is 
thereby shown to be at least six years Pt 


The same applies to another jay trapped in | 


1916 and again in 1921r. A third jay was 
was trapped in 1917, twice in 1920, and; again 
in 1921, in stations within 200 yards of each 
other, which implies that the bird had not 
done much wandering during the five years. 

A mocking bird trapped in 1920 was taken 
again in 1921, within 300 yards of the origi- 
nal trap. A cardinal (female) was trapped 
in 1917 and again in 1921, showing the bird 
to be at least five years old. A white- 


throated sparrow was trapped in 1916, I9T7, ~ 


1920 and 1921, is at least six years old and 
has made five trips to Canada and return 
since being banded; or if not to Canada, at 
least to New York or New England, those 
being the species’ known summer habitats. 
A myrtle warbler which was banded in 1917, 
1920 and r921 must be five years old and 
probably has made at least four trips to the 
north and return (to Georgia). 


by Mr. Baldwin, but doubtless they can be 
duplicated by many observers. An enor- 
mous amount of this scientific and useful 
information is thus being gathered—‘ use- 

” because the goings and comings of 

ese birds is by no means a matter of no 
consequence. In its broader aspects bird 
migration for years had been the subject of 
the careful study and observation of trained 
naturalists, like the late Wells W. Cooke, 

_ — whose monograph on “Bird Migration” 
(issued by the Biological Survey as Bulletin 
No. 185 of the Department of Agriculture) 
continues to be the great vade mecum of 
many students of this interesting subject, 
and may be had for ten cents (cash). 
Doubtless the Biological Survey will issue, 
in due time, publications based upon the 
immense amount of data now being 
received. 

Through the kindness of the Biological 
Survey, we are able to add the following 
excerpts from the Auk (the well-known 

ornithological magazine) of July, 10922, 
pp. 332 sqq.) selected from an article, “ Trap- 
ping Ducks for Banding Purposes.” It has 

___ to do especially with the results obtained 

_ from trapping ducks at Lake Scugog, a 

~ small body of water lying about 16 miles due 

north of Lake Ontario, by H. S. Osler, of 
Toronto. In this highly interesting article, 
Mr. Frederick C. Lincoln writes in part as 
follows: 






Probably the greatest interest that attaches to 
any one of Mr. Osler’s ducks is that of blue-winged 
teal No. 4576. This little duck was banded on 
September 24 in company with another of its own 
kind and eight or ten black ducks. Two months and 
seven days later it was killed by a hunter in Caroni 
Swamp, near Port of Spain, Island of Trinidad. 
(The island is in the British West Indies, and was 
discovered by Columbus in 1498.) The flight made 
by the bird must have been close to 3,000 miles. 
For many years it has been known that some of the 
blue-winged teals, and certain other ducks that 
breed in North America, winter in South America. 
The presence of this species on the Island of Trinidad 
has been particularly noted, but there has been no 
information available to show from what part of the 
northern continent the birds came. The record of 
this individual is therefore of particular interest and 
value. The band was returned to the U. S. Biologi- 
cal Survey by the American Consul through the 
State Department. .. . 

In 1920 Mr. Osler banded about 225 ducks of four 
species, all more or less sought by sportsmen, and 

three or four particularly prized as table birds in 
almost every section of the country. During the few 
months of the open season of 1920-1921 at least 35 of 
these, or about 16 per cent., were killed. (These 
include those reported by Mr. Osler as killed at Lake 
Scugog, but of which the complete data were not 
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secured.) If these figures, or the figures that will 


later be secured through the comprehensive work _ 


being developed by the U. S. Biological Survey, may 
be considered as average, then a computation of the 
number of ducks killed during any one shooting 


season may provide a satisfactory index to the total 


number of such birds in the country at that period. 


As this careful and scientific. work under 
the Biological Survey has proceeded, much 
information has developed, and we are 


learning more and more about. the move- 


ment of all species of birds. The following - 


table contains some of the “returns” of the 
longer flights of Lake Scugog ducks, as 
reported in Mr. Lincoln’s article, above 
cited: 

Black Ducks and Mallards 
Date Banded Date Recovered Where Recovered 


Sept. 25, 1920 Nov. 18, 1920 CapeFearRiver,N.C. 
Sept. 24,1920 Nov. 19,1920 Milton, Ind. 

Sept. 26,1920 Nov. 19, 1920 Henderson, Ky. 
Oct. 4,1920 Nov. 23,1920 Seyppel, Ark. 

Sept. 26,1920 Nov. 23, 1920 Summerville, Tenn. 
Sept. 25,1920 Nov. 26,1920 Palestine, Texas. 
Sept. 24,1920 Nov. 29, 1920 Taylor County, Fla. 
Sept. 14,1920 Dec.7,1920 Gueydan, La. 

Sept. 15,1920 Dec. 28,1920 Owensboro, Ky. 
Noy.6,1920 Jan.15,1921 St. Andrew, Fla. 
Sept. 25,1920 Feb. 5,1921 Meltonsville, Ala. 


But the most remarkable “return” 
known to the present writer was that of a 
common tern reported by the Biological 
Survey as having been banded in New 
England and recovered on the Niger River 
in Western Africa! With this exception (and 
possibly a few others), none of the above 
records are at all extraordinary because of 
the distance covered. Judged in terms of 
distance merely, many migrants have been 
known, for many years, to cover greater 
distances. But their identification has been 


only by species, whereas these identifica- — 


tions by means of bird-banding refers to 

individuals, and makes the operation and 

its results tremendously more significant. 
Indeed, the identification of a particular 


chipping sparrow, trapped in New York, ~ 


and whose band shows positively that it was 
released in Boston, on a certain date, is 
obviously much more significant than the 
well-known. annual flights of the Arctic tern 
almost between the North and the South 
Poles. The difference lies in the fact that, 
in the case of the terns (whose prodigious 
migratory flights—almost from pole to pole 
—have long been known), the identification 
has been merely of an entire species; whereas 
the identification of the sparrow has been 
personal—it ís the same weak little bird that 
has flown across one or more States. 
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DEDICATING A TABLET TO AMERICAN SOLDIERS WHO LOST THEIR LIVES IN PORTO RICO IN 1898 


(The tablet especially commemorates the part played by the Sixth Massachusetts Infantry, and was placed on the 
approach to the Federal Building in San Juan in November, 1920. Lieutenant-Governor Channing Cox of Massa- 
chusetts—now Governor—represented his State at the ceremonies) 


PORTO RICO: UNDER THE 
STARS AND STRIPES 


A QUARTER-CENTURY OF PROGRESS 
BY SYLVESTER BAXTER 


[Mr. Baxter, the well-known American writer, has passed several winters in Porto Rico and has had 
excellent opportunities for observing conditions and obtaining the islanders’ point of view.—THE EDITOR] 


A a quarter-century has now passed 
since the Spanish flag gave place to 
the Stars and Stripes over Porto Rico, 
a survey of the significant changes ihat have 
occurred, and of the progress made in the 
island, may prove instructive and illuminat- 
ing. For about 390 years Porto Rico had 
remained a Spanish colony, its settlement 
as the second oldest in America preceding 
that of Cuba by about five years. On 
May to, 1808, the first shot in the brief 
campaign in the island that terminated 
its rule from Spain, was fired by Angel 
Rivero, a young captain of artillery in the 
Spanish army, from Fort San Cristobal at 
San Juan; aimed at the auxiliary cruiser 
Yale of Admiral Sampson’s fleet. The 
ship withdrew without replying. It is 
significant that Captain Rivero, a native 
Spaniard, is now an American citizen and 


a resident of the island capital, universally 
respected and admired for his long and 
earnest efforts to bring about cordial rela- 
tions between the three elements in the 
local public—the native Porto Ricans, the 
Spanish, the Continental Americans. 

Ponce de Leon landed at Guanica, on the 
south side of the island. Here is the mag- 
nificent harbor of La Ensenada—a circum- 
stance that attracted to the same spot the 
American invaders under General Miles, 
who there came to land on July 25, 1808. 
Sampson’s fleet had bombarded San Juan 
on May 12, but for more than two months 
no landing was made. The campaign had 
lasted but two weeks; there had been six 
encounters with the Spanish forces, who did 
their best against considerable odds. The 
total American loss in battle was only four 
killed and forty wounded. 
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On August 12 the American government 
agreed to the Spanish proposals for peace; 
as a condition for suspending hostilities, 
Spain consented to cede Porto Rico to the 
As stipulated in Article IT 
of the Treaty of Paris, signed on December 
fo, 1898, this was unconditional, as by 
right of conquest, whereas for the cession 
of the Philippines $20,000,000 was paid to 
Spain. The civil rights and the political 
status of the inhabitants of the ceded ter- 
ritories were left to be determined by 
Congress. 


Civil Government Instituted 


For two years after the occupation a 
military government ruled Porto Rico, 
succeeded by a provisional civil govern- 
ment instituted under the Foraker Act that 
took effect on May 10, 1900. The situa- 
tion had been made troublesome from the 
start by the circumstance that, after a long 
political agitation in the island, a scheme 
of local autonomy, granted by Spain in 
1898 when the Liberals under Sagasta were 
in power, had taken effect on February 9 
of that year. High hopes were held of it. 
But it had no chance for testing its merits; 
the war, with its general disruption of 


island conditions, came only a few weeks 


later. The military government did its 
best to allay the long-standing political 
antagonisms and induce the leaders to 
work together in the development of the 
new order. But the local rancors were of 
such long standing that these efforts met 
with but little response. 

When the Foraker Act gave civil govern- 
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ment to the island Senator Foraker is said 
to have favored granting American citizen- 
ship to the Porto Rican people at the out- 
set. Had this been done it would have 
spared the trouble that came from a just 
sense of unfair dealing that developed in 
the course of the seventeen years that con- 
tinued this anomalous condition. It even 
led in a degree to a fond looking backward 
to the severed bonds with the mother 
country and to vain imaginings as to the 
benefits that might have come from the 
autonomy granted at the eleventh hour. 
Thereby, said many, they would at least. 
have been full-fledged Spaniards on a parity 
with their compatriots in the Peninsula. 
Now they had become merely “citizens of 
Porto Rico,” which remained without defi- 
nite status as United States territory. This 
“inferiority complex” was felt to be pe- 
culiarly humiliating by many Porto Ricans 
of the highest intelligence, capacity and 
cultivation. Spaniards and other foreign- 
ers resident in the island might become 
naturalized as American citizens. But the 
Porto Ricans themselves were denied that 
privilege. 

Otherwise the Foraker Act worked ad- 
mirably; the island made steady progress in 
prosperity and the higher grades of a more 
advanced civilization. Many of the best 
friends of Porto Rico feel that the organic 
act that took effect on March 2, 1917, known 
as the Jones Bill (curiously called in the 


local press the “Bill Jones”) went too far in 


granting a wider measure of self-government 
than a population still so predominatingly 
illiterate was really competent to exercise. 





ONE OF PORTO RICO’S VAST SUGAR PLANTATIONS, WITH TME TALL SMOKESTACKS OF THE 


“CENTRAL” SHOWING IN THE BACKGROUND 


UNDER THE STARS AND STRIPES 





MODERN DOCKS AND PIERS ALONG THE HARBOR FRONT OF SAN JUAN 


(With the harbor channels dredged to a depth of thirty feet by the federal government, a most admirable system of 
docks and piers has been developed, with equipment equal to the best) 


One mistake, made against the recom- 
mendation of Governor Yager, was its 
provision for universal manhood suffrage, 
rather than requiring the literacy tests, 
according to an increasing tendency in the 
States. This, of course, does not mean 
true democracy, but simply turning over 
an ignorant herd to do the bidding of more 
or less self-seeking politicians. In this 
connection it is significant to remark, as 
shown in the admirable “ Historia de Puerto 
Rico” recently written in Spanish by Dr. 
Paul G. Miller, long the Commissioner of 
Education, that the word cacique was the 
term for chief in the Antillean language 
spoken by the aborigines of the island. 
The word was early adopted in Spanish 
as the exact equivalent of our political boss. 
And the institution of caciquismo, or 
*“‘bossism,” is carried to a consummate 
degree of ruthlessness in Spain and in 
nearly all Spanish-American countries. 

Under the Foraker Act the Executive 
Council constituted the upper house of the 
insular legislature. ‘This council comprised 
the six heads of departments (all Conti- 
nental Americans at the start), together 
with five Porto Ricans nominated by the 
President. ‘The intimacy of the majority 
of this body with the affairs of insular ad- 
ministration assured an extraordinary ef- 
ficiency in operation. This as the major 
consideration in government, all theories 


to the contrary notwithstanding. President 
McKinley made an excellent selection for 
starting the new government. The first civil 
governor was the Hon. Charles H. Allen, 
of Lowell, and in Professor M. G. Brum- 
baugh, afterwards Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania, a most felicitous beginning was made 
in the organization of the modern system of 
public schools that represents a supreme 
triumph for Americanism in the island. 
The succeeding governors have been Wil- 
liam H. Hunt, Beekman Winthrop, Regis 
H. Post, George R. Colton, Arthur Yager, 
José E. Benedicto (ad interim), E. Mont 
Reily, and Horace M. Towner. 

Party lines in the island have been drawn 
on local issues, rather than on national 
lines. Originally, the parties were the 
Republicans and the Federals; their issues 
were at first those inherited from Spanish 
domination, and the lines were drawn more 
according to the degree of autonomy that 
had so long been sought for. On the whole, 
the Republicans were more the radicals, 
the Federals the conservatives. The Re- 


-publicans tended to include more of the 


colored population than their rivals. The 


Federals, after the election of 1902, merged 
themselves in a new party called the Union 


of Porto Rico. For more than twenty 
years the Republicans retained control of 
the insular capital, San Juan. The Re- 
publicans became more identified with the 
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= national party of that name. No such 
~ affiliation hasemarked the Unionists. 
_ Governors, as a rule, have held aloof from 


-= local party entanglements and have en- 


The 


deavored to keep free from favoritism in 
appointments. 
The Unionists have been exceedingly 


well organized. Controlling the greater 


portion of the wealth of the island, and 
consequently the elements of social stand- 


ing, they have grown to dominate the 


island by reason of the power for command- 
ing a following that groups of great land- 
holders can exercise with a peasantry. It 
is said that the extensive party funds con- 
trolled by the Unionists are due to an assess- 
ment of all office-holders of ro per cent. of 
their salaries, payable the first of each 
month. But politicians are likely. to be 
the same in motive whatever their party, 
and it is charged that the Republicans tend 


_ to do likewise wherever they have the power. 


Of very considerable significance is the 


rapid rise of the Socialist party, led by 
a man of exceptional ability, the Hon. 
Santiago Iglesias, a member of the insular 
- Senate. 
the Socialists of Porto Rico represent the 
Labor Union elements and have in their 
campaigns for strikes and wage-advance- 


Unlike the party in the States, 


ment been endorsed by labor delegates 


sent from time to time by the national 
_ Federation of Labor in the States. 
Socialist vote at the elections is becoming 
= formidable—approaching a parity with 
= that of the Republicans. 


The 


Perhaps there 
is nothing more dreaded by the Unionists 


than a coalition between the Republicans 


and the Socialists. Indeed, the prospect 


~ of this has driven not a few influential 
Republicans into the Unionist ranks. 


Localism and Nationalism in Politics 


~The long delay in granting American 
citizenship had the unfortunate effect of 
making in many quarters a spirit of localism 
superior to considerations of national loy- 
alty. The ending of this delay by the 


enactment of the Jones Bill in 1917 came 


too late to allay the dissatisfaction. Hence 
at the next election there came an unreason- 
ing clamor for independencia—a feeling not 


wholly unnatural in so insular a community. 
Altogether, this was made more of than it 
deserved. It was little more than a surface 


ebullition. But the Unionist leaders saw 


a political opportunity and were not slow 
to take advantage of it. Unhappily they 


pe 


‘campaign of 






allowed too many of their subordinates to 
get out of hand and raise a great hue and 
cry for ends that the party heads would in 
their hearts have been the last to seek. 
Yet on this issue they swept the island in the 
1920. Said a prominent 
Unionist afterwards to the writer (he was 
a leading merchant), “If there were the 
slightest danger of independence I would 
straightway close out my business and leave 
the island.” Some of the party leaders 
stood out bravely against all the clamor; 
among them the Hon. Juan B. Huyke, 
then speaker of the insular House of Rep- 
resentatives, and long an exponent of the 
most sterling Americanism. Mr. Huyke 
is now Commissioner of Education—the 
first native Porto. Rican to be appointed 
to that office. 

What the party leaders evidently most 
wanted was to control the offices. Having 
carried the election, they found it conve- 
nient at the first opportunity to eliminate 
from the platform of their party the inde- 
pendence plank which, they explained, they 
had merely held to as “an ideal” inherited 
from the period when they had so long been 
denied citizenship. It has been a mistake 
to assume that the Unionists as a mass, 
although for the time being disaffected by 
the denial of citizenship, were imbued with 
anything like genuine disloyalty. Judging 
from personal experience, I can say that I 
have found no more genuine appreciators 
of the value of American rule in the island 
as the one great factor in its progress than 
among members of the Unionist party. 

The independence plank had for some 
years been a feature of the platform; it was 
adopted, it is said, at the instance of the 
Hon. Luis Mufioz Rivera, a man of excep- 
tional statesmanlike quality. His local 
leadership was a natural outcome of the | 
stand he had taken for autonomy under 
Spain. He had visited Spain in a private 
capacity and had conferred with the leaders 
then in power. He strongly favored a 
fusion of the autonomists with the Liberal 
party in Spain. This was opposed by a 
less conservative element favoring a more 
popular form of autonomy. There came a 
split among the leaders and the more radical 
element came to the fore; its leaders were 
José Gomez Brioso, Manuel Rossy, José 
Celso Barbosa and Luis Sanchez Morales. 
Dr. Gomez Brioso and Luis Sanchez 
Morales are high in the ranks of the Repub- 
licans to-day; Dr. Barbosa, editor of Æl 
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THE NEW CAPITOL UNDER CONSTRUCTION AT SAN JUAN 
(To house the Senate and House of Representatives and the courts) 


A GRADED SCHOOL IN PONCE 
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THE FEDERAL BUILDING AT SAN JUAN—HOUSING THE POST OFFICE, CUSTOMS OFFICE, UNITED 
STATES COURTS, ETC. 


A GROUP OF MODERN PUBLIC’BUILDINGS IN PORTO RICO 
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Tiempo at San Juan, was the chief of the 


party up to his death in 1921. A commis- 


sion from the Autonomists went to Madrid 
and entered into a compact with the Liberal 


leaders to support their party in its policy, 
both general and Antillean, conceding to the 
Porto Ricans the same rights as to the citi- 
zens of the Peninsula. Dr. Gomez Brioso 
signed the compact. When submitted to 


the Autonomist assembly on their return it 
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of the Porto Ricans themselves. 


Hawaii or Alaska. 


was opposed by Celso Barbosa and others 


as essentially monarchical and as earnestly 


supported by Muñoz Rivera, who carried 
the day by a vote of 79 to 17. 

The split resulted in two parties, known 
at first respectively as “Liberales Fusion- 
istas” and “Puros y Ortodoxos” (Liberal 
Fusionist and Pure and Orthodox) under 
Munoz Rivera and Dr. Celso Barbosa, re- 


spectively. The dissidents maintained that 


the Spanish premier would be likely to gov- 
ern the island in the interests of his party 
rather than in response to the popular will 
It was 
along this line of cleavage that the two par- 
ties were primarily constituted under Amer- 


= ican control—the Unionists for the conserv- 
ative interests of the large property-holders, 
~ although many of the Republican leaders 
are men of wealth and social eminence. 


There is, in fact, only one good reason 


-= why Porto Rico should not be entitled to 


the rank of an organic territory, like 
That is, that with its 
excessively dense population its revenue 


= needs are such that the resources of an 
= organic territory, which has to be self- 


sufficient economically, would have been 
inadequate. The island’s privileged status, 
conferred by the Foraker Act, was continued 
under the organic law. 

The island is also exempt from the federal 
internal revenue laws and has an internal 


revenue system of its own; it also receives 


the tax laid in the States upon cigars 
made there from Porto! Rican tobacco. 


- On the other hand, a heavy burden has 


recently been laid upon the island in 
common with the other territories in the 


Jaw making the enforcement of prohibition 


under the Volstead Act a duty of the local 


authorities—an obligation from which the 
`- States themselves are immune. 


(P 
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Illiteracy and its Reduction 


Under the well-organized public-school 
system illiteracy has steadily decreased 
from the proportion of 79.6 per cent. fn 
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1899, the year after the American occupa- 
tion. But the rapid increase of population 
makes it almost impossible for the public- 
school system to keep up with its require- 
ments, In his last report as Commissioner 
of Education Dr. Paul G. Miller showed 
that between 1899 and 1920 the total in- 
crease of children of school age was 116,350 
—a figure representing more than four 
times the number of children attending 
school in 1899. The rural population is 
more than three and a half times that of 
the urban. So it is with illiteracy in the 
rural districts that the public-school system 
finds it the hardest to cope. | 

Even in the cities and towns the building 
of schoolhouses cannot keep pace with the 
growth of school population; a plentifully 
large number of children has to be kept on 
the waiting-list. In 1899 only 8 per cent. 
of the children between five and seventeen 
years of age attended school; in 1920 the 
proportion was 45.2 per cent. But an 
illiteracy of about 55 per cent. is still 55 
per cent. too great for democracy to be 
anything more than a pretense for the com- 
munity where it exists. Such a population 
is manifestly unfit for the ballot; yet Porto 
Rico has a compulsory voting law! For 
the benefit of the illiterates ballots have to 
be distinguished by symbols that indicate 
the questions voted upon or the parties 
voted for. The voter is instructed as to 
these symbols by some mentor. The vote 
upon the question of prohibition for Porto 
Rico, provided for by the organic act, had 
a somewhat humorous aspect, demon- 
strating what a farce is the pretense of 
democratic government under such circum- 
stances. 

This vote anticipated the Eighteenth 
Amendment by a considerable period. The 
island was carried for the drys by a vote of 
something like two to one, giving Porto 
Rico the distinction of being the first Latin 
population in the world to go on record for 
prohibition. 

The symbols agreed upon for the voting 
were a bottle for “wet” and a coconut for 
“dry ”—coconut water from the green nut 
being universally in favor as a refreshing 
“soft drink.” Since the coconut was a 
native growth, it appealed to the simple 
jibaro, or peasant, mind as preferable to the 
bottle and more dignified. The enormous 
majority fon “dry” is thus accounted for. 

Whatever the compensating advantages 
from prohibition, there can be no question 
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as to the widespread de- 
moralization and encour- 
agement of lawlessness 
that has ensued in the 
island, just as in the 
States. The local situation 
has been intensified by 
the difficulty of enforce- 
ment. Thousands of illicit 
stillsexist. Cheap molasses 
from the local cane may 
be had anywhere; a source 
of lucrative gain has thus 
been developed among the 
peasantry. The ease of 
smuggling facilitates the obtaining of high- 
class liquors and wines in a degree vastly 
greater than in the States. The foreign 
islands near at hand and the Spanish Main 
across the Caribbean make it practically 
impossible to stop smuggling in any appre- 
ciable degree. The law is thus flouted by 
almost everybody but the few total ab- 
stainers. A particularly sorry aspect is 
the demoralization of officials charged with 
its enforcement. 

It will be difficult to overcome the unde- 
sirable political conditions due to the en- 
couragement of a pseudo-democracy under 
the organic act and the consequent lessening 
of governmental efficiency. It has put a 
premium upon political contention for the 
sake of party and the personal advantage of 
politicians, 


The English Language and Americanization 


At the very start under the military 
government instruction in English was 
made a dominant feature. This has nat- 
urally been a steady aim ‘ever since—an 
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ONE OF THE FINEST TOURIST HOTELS IN TROPICAL AMERICA 
(Hotel Condado-Vanderbilt, on Condado Beach, San Juan) 


essential element in the Americanization of 
the island. It has been an exceedingly 
difficult problem and the end is not yet. 
In thus feeling the way through an unex- 
plored field mistakes have been inevitable. 
But the progress is greater and more grati- 
fying than casual observers can realize. 
In the lower grades the instruction is bi- 
lingual; beginning with the seventh grade, 
English is the medium, with Spanish as a 
special study. The obstacles in the way of 
a more rapid advance are formidable. 
First stands the enormous cost; teachers of 
English have to be brought from the States; 
only a few, in love with their work and the 
island, stay on through years. The salaries 
are too low to be permanently attractive. 
If native teachers could be regularly sent 
to the States in sufficient numbers for 
courses at the normal schools it would im- 
mensely accelerate the work. Native 
teachers have to be depended upon for oral 
instruction in the lower grades. The echo- 
ings of defective accents have weird results 
in “English as she is spoke.” 

A tremendous handicap 
is the lack of constant 
practice in English speech. 
The language of the home 
must always be the dom- 
inant speech of the com- 
munity. An English- 
speaking environment, so 
powerful a factor with 
foreign populations in the 
States, is almost wholly ab- 
sent. Children and youths 
are invariably shy about 
using a tongue not in com- 
mon use, even when they 
know it well. Yet they 
are familiar with the sight 
of English and can read it 
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well. By lack of practice they forget how to 
speak it after leaving school. Said Commis- 
sioner Miller in his final report: “ The quality 
and quantity of English possessed by the ele- 
mentary school graduate perhaps exceeds 
by far the ability of the average American 
high-school student to express himself, 
either orally or in writing, in any one of the 
modern languages taken up in the high- 
school course.” Admirable compositions in 
English, written correctly and with striking 
intelligence and comprehension of the sub- 
ject, are common in the schools. 

Under existing conditions it would hardly 
be practicable to extend instruction in 
English beyond present limits. The Com- 
missioner of Education has repeatedly urged 
an increase of the number of teachers of 
English to 500, but the necessary legislative 
appropriation has never been in prospect. 

-Were the increase forthcoming, it would 
mean a great advance. Any attempt to 
{make English the sole medium for instruc- 
tion would be blocked by a prohibitive cost. 
In the rural regions such an effort would be 


folly, even were the money available; it 


would mean an absolute waste; there would 
be no use for the language; their four years 
in school at an end, the children would 
promptly forget. 


Americanization in Other Aspects 


Aside from English instruction, the 
-Americanization of the island has advanced 
notably in the past quarter-century. Amer- 
icanization is a matter of customs and 
manners as well as of language. ‘‘ Trade 
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follows the flag”; customs follow trade. 
Trade connections are chiefly with the 
States. Public attention is turned thither- 
ward more than to Europe. Many hun- 
dreds of Porto Ricans voyage to and from 
the States every year. The educated and 
well-to-do people almost universally send 
their children to schools in the States. 
These return speaking good English; their 
horizon widened, their modes of thought 
profoundly modified. Ambitions for the 
higher education, generated in the island 
schools, send the more moderately circum- 
stanced in ever-increasing numbers to the 
States for like reasons. 

There has long been a highly cultivated 
class in Porto Rico—men and women whose 
intelligence and accomplishments would 
honor any community. Under more popu- 
lar educational opportunities and with 
advancing prosperity, this class is greatly 
increasing. The public schools have, more- 
over, immensely promoted a better knowl- 
edge of Spanish itself by their facilities for 
the study of that noble language. Book- 
stores are good criterions of popular intelli- 
gence. San Juan has eight; all but two 
exclusively Spanish. Due to the schools 
there is also an extensive interest in English 
literature—books, magazines, newspapers. 

The motion pictures—there are nearly 
140 theaters in the island—have been a 
powerful influence in promoting a famil- 
larity with a wide diversity of American 
life, American customs and viewpoints. 

Coeducation in the schools, from the first 
grade to and through the university, has 
profoundly modified the 
old Spanish" conventional- 
ities as torelations between 
the sexes in public. Among 
high-school students one 
notes an aspect of com- 
radeship and familiarity 
between the youths and 
the maidens that appears 
quite as in the States. The 
same at the university. 
It all looks truly Amer- 
ican, as compared with 
European reserve and 
segregation. 


Results from Sanitation 


The island’s record in 
sanitation has a world- 
wide import. Porto Rico 
has been free from yellow 
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fever and smallpox since the beginning 
of the American occupation. The only 
introduced pestilential disease has been 
the bubonic plague. Two outbreaks, 
caused by infected rats brought in 
ships from New Orleans, were promptly 
suppressed; the fatalities were few. The 
knowledge of two great endemic maladies 
that grew directly out of the American 
occupation of the island has made Porto 
Rico eminent in the geography of science. 
The economic worth to the world of the 
results from these investigations, both 
originating with the medical corps of the 
United States Army, is comparable with 
that of the yellow fever discoveries in 
Cuba, also of like origin. These three 
beneficent fruits of the War with Spain have 
a value so incalculable that in comparison 
all other frùits of the conflict seem insignifi- 
cant. 

Quite singularly the two great achieve- 
ments in Porto Rico were by one and the 
same man, Dr. Bailey K. Ashford, who 
came to the island with the invading army 
in 1898, a young lieutenant in the medical 
corps. Dr. Ashford was at once struck by 
the extraordinary pallor prevalent among 
the adult peasantry. He found that this 
had been attributed to malnutrition and 
pronounced anemia. Investigation proved 
it a false diagnosis. The next year careful 
investigation resulted in thé discovery of 
uncinariasis, commonly called “the hook- 
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worm disease,” induced by a group of 
parasites that infest the intestines. Further 
studies pursued jointly by Dr. Ashford and 
Dr. W. W. King, of the United States Public 
Health Service, developed a method of 
treatment that invariably cures. This 
proved one of the greatest boons to 
humanity ever offered by modern medical 
science. Millions of persons in warm and 
tropical regions were found to be suffering 
from this disease all over the world; with 
recovery, the practically negligible working 
efficiency of the afflicted advances to nor- 
mal. The treatment thus originated has 
been extended by the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion to nearly all parts of the earth. The 
financial returns from this relief of human 
suffering made possible by the War with 
Spain could be computed only in annual 
dividends mounting into billions. 

The hookworm disease is purely rural; 
the second achievement by Dr. Ashford 
had to do with a strictly urban malady. 
It was found that the dangerous infection 
called sprue, endemic in the cities and 
towns of Porto Rico, was hardly known in 
rural parts. The disease, discovered in 
Barbadoes in the mid-eighteenth century, 
afflicts tropical and warm-climate regions; 
in Asia it has a range from Ceylon, India 
and Cochin China to Korea. False diag- 
nosis leads to wrong dietetic treatment 
with fatal results. Sprue prevails in our 
Southern States, though as yet infrequently 
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recognized as such. Hence the accurate 
knowledge now available becomes inval- 
uable to practitioners on the continent. 

When Dr. Ashford began to investigate, 
the cause of sprue had not been discovered. 
A suggestion from a patient in San Juan 
that something was wrong with the bread 
turned his attention in that direction. The 
inducing cause was soon found to be a 
poisonous yeast; the offending organism 
was identified and given the name of “‘mo- 
nilia psolosis.”” Further researches con- 
ducted by Dr. Ashford and his colleagues 
at the Institute of Tropical Medicine and 
Hygiene in San Juan—an institution of 
high scientific repute and achievement— 
developed a vaccine which, together with 
suitable diet, leads to almost certain re- 
covery. 

These two epochal discoveries, together 
with the activities of the Insular Depart- 
ment of Sanitation, have gone far to as- 
sure to Porto Rico the benefits of a salu- 
brious climate that, free from extremes of 
heat and cold, ranks the island as by nature 
one of the healthiest parts of the world. 


Progress in Housing and 
Domestic Life 


A striking mirror of the 
change in civic and domes- 
tic conditions under an ad- 
vancing civilization is the 
present-day aspect of the 
island capital. The busi- 
ness center has beenalmost 
rebuilt; handsome new 
commercial, mercantile 
and financial structures, 
with here and there a fine 


public-school building or THE DAM 
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other beneficent institu- 
tions of the new day, rise 
on every hand — depart- 
ment stores, banks, office- 
buildings. In the residen- 
tial sections the erection 
of new houses is so rapid 
as to indicate that in 
population San Juan must 
now be near the hundred 
thousand mark. The old- 
time wooden houses that 
so quickly depreciate under 
climatic influences, are 
giving way on every hand 
to enduring structures of 
reinforced concrete, now 
the island’s universal building material. Here 
and there the palatial homes of wealthy indi- 
viduals stand in handsome grounds; some of 
these dwellings represent a cost of $250,000 
or more. ‘The typical house in the resi- 
dential suburbs is a cheerful-looking bun- 
galow structure with a spacious front porch 
floored with tile. The standard of comfort 
and convenience is thoroughly American— 
modern plumbing, tiled bathrooms, elec- 
tric lighting, gas or electrical ranges. Elec- 
tric rates are low; for cooking, electricity is 
cheaper than gas. The bathroom is a 
universal institution; even in the working- 
men’s suburb, established by the munici- 
pality, every house has its bathroom with 
shower. Among the poor and the lower 
middle class the standard of personal clean- 
liness is much higher than in New York and 
other great American cities. 

In this review of the record of the past 
quarter-century “under the flag” much has 
necessarily had to be left unnoted. In vari- 
ous ways much remains to be done. But the 
progress made gives assurance of continued 
advancement. 
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ARE KINGS USEFUL? 


BY CHARLES H. SHERRILL 


T 6 A. M. on October 5, 1910, the 
steamship Asturias cast anchor off 
the royal palace in the harbor of Lisbon. 
Newspaper correspondents galore tumbled 
excitedly over the rail, clamoring for the use 
of our wireless so that they might notify 
the world that revolution had broken out in 
Portugal, that king Manuel had fled, and 
that a provisional republic had 
been set up. The newly con- 
stituted government had seized 
all the telegraph lines, so the 
newspaper folk were frantic. 

There was much going on. 
Ashore we could see that the 
palace was being bombarded; 
and, soon after we anchored, 
the crew of a Portuguese war- 
vessel just beyond us mutinied, 
shot down the captain, hoisted 
the revolutionary flag, and 
steamed over to join in the 
bombardment. To some of us 
the shooting of that captain, 
seen distinctly through field 
glasses, was peculiarly ghastly, 
because only recently he had 
come to Buenos Aires in that 
very vessel as Portugal’s-special 
envoy to the Argentine Centen- 
nial of Independence and had 
won many friends. 

I was on my way home on 
leave from my post as Minister 
to Argentina, so I went ashore 
at Lisbon to see if service could 
be rendered to our Legation 
there in forwarding telegrams 
to Washington, or in any other 
way. Lisbon did not present a tidy spec- 
tacle that day! Artillery littered certain 
streets with branches of trees, and machine 
guns messed up others with remains of 
citizens.. The sum total of the day’s pro- 
ceedings was that the revolutionists killed 
many innocent folk, eliminated a king, and 
set up arepublic. And what then? It set me 
wondering as to the comparative values of 
kings and presidents in Europe. 

Kings no longer govern—a few of them 
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still reign! What is the difference? Per- 
haps a short discussion of that difference 
may show how essential to the maintenance 
of the British Empire is its royal house, 
how useful to Sweden and to Denmark are 
their present kings, how strong a force for 
peace among the Balkans is a certain sov- 
ereign thereof, and how much better off 
is the Spain of to-day for hav- 
` ing Alfonso XIII at his post of 
observation. America is already 
fully informed concerning the 
King of the Belgians and prac- 
tically unanimous in its warm 
approval of him as a man and 
as a factor in his people’s gov- 
ernment, so we need spend few 
words on him. 

Europe of to-day is a large 
body of republics bounded on 
the north and also on the south 
by a belt of kingdoms. Gone 
are the overlords of Germany, 
Russia and Austria, and in their 
stead are republics, more or 
less closely modeled in their 
form of government upon the 


France has worked out since the 
surrender of Napoleon III at 
Sedan. That means a rule by a 
cabinet made up of ministers who 
together control a majority of 
the country’s parliament, all 
governed by a prime minister 
able to hold together that ma- 
jority. The instant he loses 
that control, or the cabinet 
falls below a majority of the 
parliament in a vote of confidence, out 
he goes, and a new cabinet is put to- 
gether by someone able to assemble enough 
elements to give it a majority. This par- 
liamentary form of government is therefore 
much more responsive to current public 
opinion, expressed through its elected repre- 
sentatives, than is our own. In Europe the 
legislative body controls the executive, and 
can at any moment change it. With us 
their powers are separate and balanced. 
P 507 
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And what about 
the kings of Europe, 
how do they rule? 
The answer is: they 
do not; they only 
reign. Each and 
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every one of them 
has the government 
of his country lodged 
in the hands of a 
parliament, the same 
as in the neighbor- 
ing republics. Just 
like the President of 
Czechoslovakia, 
a king can designate 
a parliamentary 
leader to form a 
cabinet; but if when 
formed it cannot win 
a majority in parlia- 
ment, out goes the 
would-be prime min- 
ister to make way 
for some one able to 
command sufficient parliamentary support. 

From this it may be safely concluded that 
all the governments of Europe but Russia 
are surprisingly similar in fact, whether 
headed by a king or a president, because 
always they are governed by a majority of 
the people’s parliamentary representatives. 

Similar as are all the parliamentary gov- 
ernments of Europe to-day, both kingdoms 
and republics, very striking is the difference 
between what the kings and the presidents 
contribute to these governments. In one 
feature they are alike: they carry out the 
spectacular part of governmental business— 
an onerous burden. Theirs it is to open 
parliament, to lay corner-stones of impor- 
tant buildings, and, generally, in their per- 
sons to demonstrate with due dignity the 
existence of orderly government, without 
which civilization halts. Already we begin 
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to see the wide gulf between the presidency 
in the United States, with its tremendous 
powers vested in one man for four years, and 
a European king or president, reigning or 
presiding in a country where governmental 
power resides not in him, but in the majority 
of parliament. 

The next step is to decide whether Euro- 
pean kings are useful factors in the govern- 
ment of their respective countries or are 
only figureheads. Let us begin by a glance 
at the British Empire, a voluntary associa- 
tion of self-governing Dominions plus a 
number of Colonies. . The writer ventures 
the assertion that if the royal house of 
Great Britain or a royal succession were 
abolished, the empire would not long hold 
together. It is the fashion to describe 
British royalty as “ the golden thread ” that 
binds together the empire; and there is more 
fact than fancy in this statement. Royalty 
represents historical 
tradition. It repre- 
sents, as a visible 
symbol, national pa- 
triotism — the pride 
of race, that for which 
men die in battle. 

There is a mag- 
nificence about a 
king of an ancient 
race that makes an 
appeal impossible for 
any president of a 
French Republic. In 
a country like India, 
the presence: at the 
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Delhi durbar of the 
King-Emperor 
meant for three hun- 
dred million people 
something that no 
duly elected presi- 
dent could evoke. 
We Americans are 
an homogeneous 
people living all to- 
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gether, with small experience in governing 
millions of alien peoples, and so we do not 
understand what an asset in such intricate 
business is the personality of a king. 

Nor is England the only kingdom whose 
king is of practical utility in its “scheme of 
things entire.” Some years ago Iceland 
desired to separate from Denmark, and 
- there would have been trouble if this desire 
had been negatived. But Iceland had 
fisheries and other interests with which the 
Danes did not wish to lose touch. Quite 
a governmental dilemma, was it not? It 
was solved by granting freedom from Den- 
mark to Iceland on con- 
dition that both retained 
the same king! Could 
anything be moresimple? 
And yet it worked. 

Modern Spain has been 
passing through a sepa- 
ratist crisis greater than 
most outsiders can grasp. 
A nationalist movement 
has been going on in 
Catalonia, that enlight- 
ened strip of territory 
skirting the Mediter- 
ranean, equipped with a 
distinct language, and it 
has threatened the con- 
tinued unity of the coun- 
try. Unless outsiders are 
mightily mistaken, it is 
nothing but the personal 
popularity of the dashing 
young king that has kept 
‘this separatist movement 
in check. The better ele- 
ments in Catalonia resent the advanced 
Socialism springing up there, and a great 
appeal was made to these steady folk when, 
upon the occasion of anarchistic outbreaks 
in Barcelona, the king insisted upon visit- 
ing that city and walking freely about the 
streets. 

Portugal was lost to Spain in 1640, but 
quite recently there has been a noteworthy 
rapprochement between the chambers of 
commerce of the two countries looking 
toward closer business relations. This was 
vociferously opposed by certain Portuguese 
on grounds more vocal than reasonable. 
They were silenced by a brief but apt public 
statement by the Spanish king to the effect 
that Portugal had nothing to fear from 
Spain, as appeared from the faet that Elvas 
on the frontier had many cannon frowning 
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Spainwards, while Badajoz, fronting her, 
had none at all! The effect of his state- 
ment was immediate and widespread, and 
much more potent than any saying of a 
purely political official. Worse things have 
happened to Portugal since she became a 
republic in 1910 than would be a union, as 
an autonomous state, with Spain. 

The writer remembers that the chief 
memory he brought with him from a long 
interview in July, 1921, with King Gustaf 
of Sweden in Stockholm was the interest 
taken by His Majesty that a foreigner study- 
ing the country should meet all its really 
leading men, regardless 
of whether they were 
his partisans or not. Es- 
pecially did he urge seeing 
the Socialist leader 
Hjalmar Branting, then 
out of power. Since then 
Branting has become 
Prime Minister, proving 
that the King was wiser 
than the wisest political 
prophets, all of whom 
were then agreed that 
the giving of the franchise 
to Swedish women spelt 
the end of Branting in 
politics. 

“Fighting in the Balk- 
ans” has long been the 
favorite all-the-yearsport 
of European war corre- 
spondents, but recently a 
certain sagacious Queen 
of those parts has con- 
tributed a peace factor 
of no small potency. The Queen of 
Rumania has married one daughter to 
the King of Jugoslavia, another to the 
King of Greece and a son to a sister 
of the Greek King. Certainly this makes 
it more doubtful than ever before that the 
royalties of those three capitals—Bucharest, 
Belgrade and Athens—will wish war with 
each other; and if Balkan royalties no 
longer desire war, Mars is going to feel 
robbed of ancient allies! 

When is a king not a king? The European 
answer is easy to read. He is a king just 
so long as he realizes that though he 
reigns, he does not govern, and also that 
he must usefully serve his people’s govern- 
ment. Such a king is a national asset. 
Any other sort will not last long in the 
Europe of to-day. 
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SARAH BERNHARDT’S CAREER 


BY WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


NARAH BERNHARDT was born in 

J Holland, probably in 1844, and began 
acting when she was seventeen; accord- 
ingly she was before the public for ap- 
proximately sixty-two years. This is by no 
means a record for an actor, but a long time 
for the passing of a comet. Mrs. Gilbert 
went on a starring tour when she was over 
eighty. But no player, perhaps, was ever 
for so long a time as Bernhardt before an 
international public. 

Bernhardt was an actress of great tech- 
nical proficiency, endowed with a truly 
marvelous voice (its power of endurance 
being by no means the least marvelous 
thing about it), with a sharp, sensitive 
theatrical intelligence and a dynamic body. 
No other actress of our time could so com- 
mand situations requiring lightning quick- 
ness or panther grace or the pantomimic 
expression of anguish or torture or flaming 
rage. Yet it will probably be admitted as 
time goes on that her extraordinary fame 
rested only in part on her abilities as an 
actress; that, indeed, her artistic range was 
limited and not, essentially, of much dig- 
nity. But she was, in her own person, so 
compelling and vital a woman, and she 
attracted, both deliberately and uncon- 
sciously, so much attention to herself, year 
after year, her reputation growing like a 
rolled snowball, that Barnum himself might 
have bowed to her. 

Her technical command of the mechanics 
of a rôle was superb. From the opening 
scene, she knew exactly where she was going, 
and she took you with her. Every detail 
was right, and significant (though often she 
put in too much detail, for she was enam- 
ored of her own cleverness). Every emo- 
tional effect was prepared for, led up to, 
and finally delivered with electrical effect. 
Her stabbing of Scarpia in ‘Tosca,’ her 
stabbing of Marcellus in “Theodora,” her 
shooting, after long suppressed rage and 
torture, of the brute in “Madame X,” the 
temptation of the lover, to save his life, in 
“Fedora,” scores of such scenes were 
handled with the very pitch and maximum 
of theatrical effect and illusion. But that 
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is all they were—theatrical effect. It was 
not an accident that Bernhardt made the 
greatest of her successes in the dramas of 
Sardou, or in plays of similar appeal. She 
was, herself, as an artist, essentially of the 
same type. 

Willam Winter, who was a shrewd critic 
of acting, and who, for all his aversion to 
many of Bernhardt’s rôles, justly admired 
her proficiency, once made a penetrating 
remark about her. She was, he said, always 
the woman being loved, never the woman 
loving. She could play the temptress, she 
could bend men to her will, she could de- 
pict with startling vividness the wiles, 
rages, jealousies, despairs of the woman 
desiring a man, the feline woman. But she 
could not have played Juliet, and she could 
not have played Queen Catherine. Not 
only was the whole range of modern realistic 
drama, which came to flower in her lifetime, 
unexplored by her, so that there came 
a time when her plays seemed remote and 
anachronistic, but the truly romantic as 
well as the classic drama was outside her 
province as well. She essayed “Phèdre,” 
but only because her great predecessor, 
Rachel, had shone in it. Only in Hugo’s 
romances, with their offered chance to sup 
full on horrors, spinal chills and emotion- 
alism, was she at home. Actually, she was 
the high priestess of the school of Scribe 
and Sardou. It was a school without essen- 
tial reality—and without nobility. When, 
in 1880, Sarah broke from the Théâtre 
Francaise, she gained a freedom that 
brought her fame and fortune—but possibly 
she lost her artistic soul. 

At which point someone is sure to ask, 
“ How about the little Duke in ‘L’Aiglon’?”’ 
I saw her play this part just after seeing 
Maude Adams play it. And not only was 
her production in the original tongue, but 
Coquelin was the Flambeau. As William . 
Winter said at the time, to see her after 
Miss Adams was to see a tiger after watch- 
ingakitten. She had less of boyish frailty 
about her than Miss Adams (no wonder, 
for she was 56 years old!) and certainly 
one was prepared to pity her less. But 
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there was nothing in the rôle 
which she could not technically 
depict with ease, and in the two 
great scenes of sheer emotion- 
alism, the mirror scene and the 
phantom battle, she lifted you 
from your seat, where poor 
Miss Adams had floundered and 
bleated. But, after all, these 
scenes are theatricalism. To 
propel them requires, first, a 
clear knowledge of the means of 
emotional expression, a splendid 
elocution, and that curious, 
driving power which comes, in 
great part, so far as we can 
analyze it, from a combination 
of imaginative fervor and phys- 
ical vitality. And looking 
back on that performance of 
“L Aiglon” after twenty-three 
years, it isn’t her little Duke 
that I remember with a warm 
thrill of pleasure. It is Coquelin’s 
Flambeau. Coquelin had ten- 
derness. Coquelin was not the 
theater pretending to be life. 
He was always life squeezed into 
the theater. And that is just 
what Bernhardt never was, to 
me, and that is why I think of 
her as a supreme technician (and a woman 
of peculiar and dynamic force of character, 
with a flaming ambition and the grit of ten 
strong men), but never as a supreme artist. 

It was during the Bernhardt-Coquelin 
tour of America in “‘Cyrano”—that must 
have been 1900-1901—that a Harvard pro- 
fessor emitted certain remarks unflattering 
to Rostand. I was sent to interview both 
the French stars on the subject. Bernhardt 
received me in some state. Her entire face 
was made up a kind of gray-white, with the 
lips extraordinarily red. The long, tight 
sleeves of her tight gown brushed the rings 
on her thin fingers. Her eyes smoldered, 
then flashed, then grew merry, according to 
the moods of the sentences in her carefully 
thought out, but scarcely important, reply 
to the professor. The entire proceeding 
was like a scene from a play. Then I 
visited Coquelin. When he was informed 
of my errand, he sent word I was to come 
right up. The great man, with his round, 
lined, mobile face, sat on the edge of his 
bed, clad only in his underclothes, gesticu- 
lated fiercely as he felt for his slippers, and 
cried over and over that the professor 
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was an ass. He wasn’t thinking of Coquelin; 
he was springing to defend his friend. 

A trivial incident, but not without its 
significance. Bernhardt had all the equip- 
ment of a supreme artist, except the power 
that comes from selflessness, the power that 
depicts the tender or the heroic emotions, 
that creates beauty as well as excitement, 
and that can ally itself to a cause. Bern- 
hardt never allied her art to any dramatic 
cause which meant progress, and though 
she has died known the world over for her 
picturesque life, admired for her untiring 
zeal, and revered in France especially for 
her vast technical proficiency, her place in 
history will not be with Garrick and Irving, 
with Booth and Sarah Siddons, with Talma 
and Rachel, with Duse and Ellen Terry, 
nor, certainly, with the moderns, whose 
plays offered no scope for her verbose emo- 
tionalism. She will be remembered, rather, 
as a bright flame-point of a peculiar era in 
the theater, when unreality was king, and, 
on her personal side, as a woman who won 
a world to her feet by the sheer force of her 
personality and her technical proficiency, 
and then held it there for half a century. 





A BULL ELEPHANT ON THE RAMPAGE 


(The African elephant is untamable, and larger and far more savage than the Indian species 


which is familiar at the circus. 
Mr. Snow shot him. 
and each foot measured 24 inches across. 


This angry tusker got within 30 feet of the camera man before 
He was judged to be over 400 years old; his tusks were 7 feet in length, 
The characteristic huge ears are much in evidence) 


BRINGING THE AFRICAN 
JUNGLE HOME 


BY HENRY WYSHAM LANIER 


HATEVER one may think of the 

average run of movie drama, such 
pictures as the Snow Expedition brought 
back from Africa are convincing evidence 
of the film’s importance in modern life. 
Science and history a hundred years from 
now will doubtless be largely founded on, 
and taught by, the motion picture. And 
to-day the mass of us stay-at-homes may 
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experience vividly the thrill of the scientific 
explorer and big-game hunter, the delight 
of the naturalist studying rare wild animals 
in their haunts thousands of miles away, 
the enlargement of ideas which comes from 
a plunge into wilderness life. 

Without any special interest in animals, 
in hunting, or in Africa, there are several 
scenes in the Snow series which must make 
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LIONESS IN THE TALL GRASS 


(The tawny body is almost invisible in the grass—and 
in the lion tribe it is distinctly true that ‘‘the female of 
the species is more deadly than the male’’) 


a profound and indelible impression upon 
any human being of normal sensibilities. 
For instance: 

On a lonely island off the African coast 
there move about, and waddle solemnly 
past, countless thousands of penguins— 
ridiculous but beautiful in their glossy 
black-and-white plumage. ‘These strange 
birds that do not fly but walk erect, whose 
“feathers” are either simple barbs or scales, 
have in their remote fastnesses a mysterious, 
even poetic, appeal. They appear so like 
pompous dwarf-men that one hardly won- 
ders at the near-sighted Pére Maél who 
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A SOUTH AFRICAN WILD BUCK 


(In a characteristic growth of matted grass and thorn trees. 
The reader’s attention is directed to the widely differing 
types of African vegetation shown in these pictures) 


earnestly baptized these heathen brothers. 
On land they are born Charlie Chaplins. 
But they approach their true element, the 
sea. In waving masses the whole vast 
assemblage undulates down the rocky 
slope; the bird-wave meets the ocean 
breakers, bursts into individuals, eager 
divers who plunge through the spray in 
delight at a medium where they are free and 
powerful. For those useless “wings” are 
swimmer’s flippers which drive through 
the water at barracuda speed, and a 
migration over and under a_ thousand 
leagues of ocean is but a pleasure jaunt 





GIRAFFE VERSUS FLIVVER—THE GIRAFFE LOSES 
(The awkward lope of the giraffe covera a lot of ground, but his lungs will not hold out against a gas-engine. He 


seems to be 


the only animal in nature that is physiologically incapable of making a sound. 


Nor can he bend 


his legs. In order to drink he must spraddle out on each side till his neck will reach down to the water) 
D 
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TWO TONS OF BLIND RAGE CHARGING 


(He knocked over the camera before he went down, The skin was two inches thick and weighed 600 pounds 
when removed. The forward horn was 22 inches long) 





THE RHINO IS DOWN—BUT THE BLACK BOYS ARE STILL UP 


(J 
(The African natives who accompany safaris need no instruction in.the doctrine of ‘‘safety first.” When a lion or 
rhino becomes really imminent, the tallest tree in sight is good enough for them) 
oe 


BRINGING JHE AFRICAN JUNGLE HOME 





LION CUBS 


(One of the prizes brought back, alive, to find a home in a zoological park on 


the Pacific Coast) 


to them. ‘The sight moves the imagination 
to its depths. 

Different enough but equally memorable 
is the herd of excited elephants charging 
over the floor of the ancient East African 
crater where they have found a refuge. 
These formidable, untamable monsters, 
their huge ears flapping back and forth, 
their wickedly thrusting tusks gleaming 
white, hurtle across the open space in an 
awe-inspiring phalanx, their gigantic feet 
battering the earth like 
great triphammers— 
oppressing the spectator 
with the sensation of 
blind, overwhelming 
brute force. 

And then the awkward 
gallop of the giraffes, 
more than ever resem- 
bling some prehistoric 
survival or creatures of a 
whimsical dream; the in- 
credible forty-foot leaps 
of the racing impala, ac- 
robat of the veldt; and 
the vicious little pig eyes 
and cocked ears and spiky 
22-inch horn of the charg- 
ing bullrhinoceros—there 
are plenty of scenes that 
linger in the memory. 

The Snow expedition, 
backed by the Oakland 
Museum of Natural 


I5 


CFI 


History, started from 
California in rọrọ. Dur- 
ing the three years’ trip 
it covered 80,000 miles 
(three-fourths of this 
through fever and insect 
infected regions ofAfrica), 
exposed 125,000 feet of 
film, and secured over 
sixty complete museum 
sroups of different large 
African animals — some 
of them, like the white 
rhinoceros, already be- 
coming very rare—250 
animal heads, 1500 birds, 
5000 eggs, and 40,000 
butterflies, moths, beetles 
and insects. 

An amusing feature, 
forced upon the expedi- 
tion by the death of the 
oxen from the dreaded 
tsetse fly, was responsible for much of 
its success. Mr. Snow managed to se- 
cure a flivver, and this, with the motor 
truck carrying equipment and developing 
room, saved the day. It was discovered 
that even the swiftest of these larger ani- 
mals cannot average over twenty miles an 
hour for any length of time. In the open, 
therefore, it was a simple matter to keep 
after anything started until the animals 
were so tired that close-range photography 





THIS ZEBRA WEARS ITS STRIPES WIDE 


a 
(Because on the open veldt they give him better protective coloration. His 
cousin of the dense jungles has finely pencilled narrow stripes) 
e 
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THE END OF THE LEOPARD 
(One of the wiliest and fiercest of the cat hunters figures for once as the hunted instead) 


was simple. An occasional wart-hog or 
hyena would finally decide there was noth- 
ing left for it but to fight, and the “tin 
Lizzie” suffered some dents in consequence. 
But the automobile factor nevertheless 
contributed largely to the magnitude of 
the expedition’s success. 

There are many more artistic pictures 
than these in the Rainey “Water Hole” 
series; and Major A. Radclyffe Dugmore 
has recently brought back some film, not 
yet shown, which far surpasses anything 
yet made in Africa; but the Snow films 
are a fine achievement and a genuine con- 
tribution to science, education, and enter- 
tainment. 

The fortunate child of the future (a future 
by no means distant) will learn his natural 
history and geography mainly from motion 
pictures of this type—made by those who 
understand teaching and actual school 
work. One can hardly over-emphasize the 
stimulating effects which might thus be 
secured; and surely such courses could be 
a large factor in producing vivid knowledge, 
a wider outlook, and a livelier imagination 
among school children. The parent of to-day 
may well regret that visual education, by 
motion pictures, was not part of his schooling. 





DWANO, THE HUNTER 


(A giant native who accompanied the expedition. He 
was sure that to tackle Jack Dempsey would be play 
after rhinos: “I bite ’um once—no more Dempsey”) 
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TURKISH SCHOOL CHILDREN GREETING THE MILITARY HERO, GENERAL RAFET PASHA, 
ON HIS FIRST OFFICIAL VISIT TO CONSTANTINOPLE SINCE THE WAR WITH THE GREEKS 


CONSTANTINOPLE TO-DAY 


BY. WILLIAM; TEELS 


HE good angel that arranges to have 

this correspondent arrive at the world’s 
trouble centers just in the nick of time 
landed me a few weeks ago in Constanti- 
nople on the morning of the day of the 
break-up of the Lausanne Conference. 
No definite news had yet been received, 
although the “authoritative” message 
which met me at the station was that peace 
had been signed, and that I was just in 
time for the jubilation. Within an hour 
an equally “authoritative” report was that 
the conference had gone on the rocks. 
At once I felt at home; Constantinople is 
still herself. She may thrive without 
bread or boots, but without conflicting 
rumors, which are as the breath of life, she 
could not live. 

Exchange, that capricious barometer of 
political conditions in the East, was cutting 
up queer monkey-shines during the morn- 
ing and throughout the day: twice within 
eight hours there was a clear profit for 
somebody of five points on either side of 
the market. Large clusters of men could 


be seen about the booths of the money- 
changers, where American greenbacks, the 
symbol of stability, are traded in as a real 
commodity; and smaller knots of men in 
front of the newspaper bulletins. 

But the largest group of interested spec- 
tators that I saw during a day’s ramble 
about the city were the hundreds of men 
and a few women, leaning over the rail of 
the eastern end of the Galata Bridge, 
watching men and boys in small boats with 
handlines catching mackerel in the Golden 
Horn. The sight was reassuring. So long 
as men fish there is no immediate local 
danger. One of the world’s oldest seda- 
tives for frazzled nerves, as Saint Peter once 
proved, is to go fishing. 

By the middle of the day, the news was 
confirmed that peace prospects at Lausanne 
had been dissipated; and war hovered on 
the banks of the Maritza, where a hundred 
thousand Greek troops were poised to 
strike, and to march on Constantinople, 
the British fleet in the Straits having kept 
the Turks in Asia from sending across an 
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th e eastward, a Turkish army was road 
report said, to drive on Mosul, Bagdad and 
the gates of India. The British forces, 
= so much in evidence in Constantinople, 
= were scheduled to move down to Chanak, 
and make a final stand there, reinforced 
by a fleet in water and air that was expected 
_ te be able to do what Lord Curzon had 
been unable to accomplish at Lausanne, 
_ bring the Turk to his knees. In the mean- 
= while, massacres of Christians in Constanti- 
A -nople were cheerfully predicted by the 
f a habitual ravens. This was the day and 
i E: this the a where the world was to be set 


plot 
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“Only it wasn’t. Far from it. The old 

4 city that is the portal of two seas and two 
a continents was never more entrancingly 
herself. The weather was radiant, so that 

D one went about without an overcoat. 
Greek and Armenian mothers sat in the 
E E: “open. places of Pera serenely sunning their 
babies. Business went on as usual—and 
“ee _ despite present stagnation, the city is 
Ñ A notably more prosperous than in īọI1ọ9. 
= | Soldiers and sailors of the American and 
allied forces dotted the red-fezzed crowd. 

















= American sailors, the prize spenders of the 
4 world, are “oftener seen in carriages than 
either Turkish pashas or foreign officials. 
a 3 = Twenty United States destroyers make 
_ their base in the Bosphorus these days. 
be Whatever may befall nobody feels concern 
4 a about Americans, who are here in surpris- 
-ingly large numbers, because the strong 
4 arm of the Government engirds them; 
E and the invisible shield of their country’s 
j5: paramount prestige is before them, day and 
jmight, 
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The City Policed by the Turks 


Aside from the normal number of beg- 
_ gars, Constantinople shows to the casual 
en -observer few signs of the refugee problem 
© that -is inseparably associated with the 
E. city. A few minor camps are dotted about 
be 2 the city and its environs; and across the 
“4 ae in Haidar Pasha are ten thousand 
Greeks from the Pontus, whom the Greek 
Government says it cannot receive, as it 
4 has already about a million refugees. 
Other thousands are arriving from Black 
= Sea ports on cruelly overcrowded ships. 
_ Americans and others are helping these 
_ miserable exiles, who are dying at the rate 
of a score a day, of cholera, typhus, pneu- 
= monia, smallpox and other diseases. Theiy 
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ken and interests of the city and its viata, 
Only the serious-minded few know or care. 
The Russian refugees have dwindled to 
about ten thousand and most of these have 
been absorbed into the economic life of the 
community. 

Allied troops are here in force—although 
their families were sent away some months 
ago—but they no longer control the city. 
Aside from the British military police, the 
American naval patrol, and similar but 
smaller Italian and French disciplinary 
bodies to look after their own men in uni- 
form, the policing of the city is entirely 
in the hands of the Turks, who have three 
classes of patrols—the smartly dressed 
civilian police, the gendarmerie, and the 
old-fashioned night watchmen who trav- 
erse the streets beating upon the cobble- 
stones at short intervals with iron-shod 
clubs, presumably to warn evil-doers that 
they are near. They cry the location of 
every fire, and once to have heard them is 
to carry forever a distinctive Constanti- 
nople impression, almost as vivid as the 
picture of the primitive firemen running - 
afoot with their diminutive pump on their 
shoulders. 

Modern police methods and old-fash- 
ioned Turkish ways are curiously com- 
mingled by the new force that controls the 
city. Two young Turkish roysterers were 
walking in front of me along the Rue de 
Pera at one o’clock in the morning, rending 
the air with song. From a sentry-box on 
the other side of the street a civil policeman 
darted out and came up quickly behind the 
singers, announcing his presence by a stiff 
clout on the head of one of them. Having 
thus secured their undivided attention, 
he explained that such conduct is not 
befitting on the part of citizens of new 
national Turkey; it should be confined to 
the Christian soldiers and sailors. Two 
or three times in that one night’s prowl 
through the parts of Para and Galata, 
concerning which the guide-books are 
silent, I noted the alertness and swift 
disciplinary measures of Turkish officials 
of the law. The only unrebuked carousing 
was on the part of uniformed representa- 
tives of the western powers. Turkish 
traffic police are less statuesque than their 
American prototypes, but they are quite 
efficient. 

Real light’ might be shed on one phase 
of the problem of Constantinople if the 
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serious and uncolored views of thoughtful 
Turks concerning the Christian nations 
could be expressed to the world. Were the 
Turk given, say, six months’ innings with 
the world-wide propaganda machinery of 
the Greeks, the Armenians and the other 
“Christian” peoples, he probably could 
put out some interesting literature. On 
all the earth there is no such center of com- 
mercialized vice as is to be found in the 
“Christian” quarters of Constantinople. 
All the known and the scarcely whispered 
forms of debauchery are marketed here. 
Most of it is directed at the free-spending 
foreign soldiers and sailors. Of course 
there is drink of all kinds, a fair share of 
the bars being decorated with the American 
and British flags as an enticement to the 
patriotic lads in uniform. ‘The liquors sold 
range all the way from light wines and beer 
to Russian vodka and a deadly Greek 
drink. The girls in the cafés receive a 
commission upon whatever they can induce 
the visitors to buy. 


_ Unwholesome Conditions 


Upon the night of my arrival I ranged 
around Pera, the European quarter, over 
the main streets and the side alleys, on 
which blossom profusely signs enticing 
the sailors and soldiers. Later I went 
thoroughly into the night life, in company 
with an officer of the American patrol. 
After a rather wide observation of the port 
cities of the world, I am bound to say that 
Constantinople is far and away the most 
immoral on earth. Old Stamboul, across 
the Golden Horn, where the Turks them- 
_ selves live, is quiet and orderly, and im- 
morality is largely uncommercial and is 
kept under cover. But in the “Christian” 
quarter the sailors and soldiers must run a 
gantlet of shameless enticements. My own 
reaction was that it would have made for 
the health of civilization, and especially 
for the safety of the Europeans who must 
do business at the Turkish capital, had the 
Turks stipulated at Lausanne that all the 
Greeks must leave Constantinople, even 
as they are to be eliminated from Anatolia. 
The moral welfare of civilization in the 
Near East is imperilled by degenerate 
“Christians.” “It makes you feel as if 
there is no God,” was one American naval 
officer’s expression of his sentiments, after 
a tour of certain sections of the ‘“Chris- 
tian” quarters of Constantineple. 

The trade in illicit drugs, wholesale and 





TURKISH WOMEN IN CONSTANTINOPLE, WHO 
YESTERDAY WERE VEILED 


retail, has grown so great that Constanti- 
nople is coming to be recognized as one of 
the largest distributing centers of the world, 
especially for America. This is not be- 
cause the city is Moslem, but “Christian.” 
I could understand why a veteran Ameri- 
can missionary lady should lament, as I 
heard her do, the passing of the good old 
days of Abdul Hamid, under real Turkish 
control, when Constantinople was so much 
more moral and honest than to-day. 
Under the protecting cloak of the “‘Chris- 
tian” nations, these “Christian” peoples 
have made the ancient capital of the 
Christian world a moral plague spot. 
No presentation of present-day Constan- 
tinople would be true to the facts which 
did not at least hint at this aspect. 


Constantinople as a “Dry” Cily 


In this connection, it should be recorded 
for American readers that the Naval Y. M. 
C. A., the livest, most popular and most 
American place of resort in the city, where 
officers, enlisted men and civilians gather to 
dine and play and fellowship, is so brilliant 
a success that it alone justifies the existence 
of the entire Naval Department of the 
International Y. M. C. A. 


Hope is expressed in missionary circles 


that when the Allies move out of Con- 
stantinople, and Turkish sovereignty is 
unimpaired, the prohibition laws which 
now prevail in Anatolia may be applied 
here,! and these hundreds of dives be wiped 
out. Moslems are forbidden to drink 


1Prohibition_was decreed by the Angora government 
on April 30. a 
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somber side of things. 
nople’s cure for Constantinople’s ills has 
always been the spectacle of Galata Bridge, 
the most cosmopolitan spot in the world. 
Here for ages the three continents have 
contributed to the-colorfulness of the 


cans; Chinese and Circassians; 


animals, and harem ladies; 
Fords; ox-carts and motor-cycles — the 
whole world has no other panorama like 
that of the bridge over the Golden Horn. 


A Saat hoah new Turks often scan- 
- dalize strict followers of the law—so Turkey 
will have a greater reason for going “dry” 
` than the United States. 
nounced that prohibition will soon be 
applied to Constantinople and enforced 
-~ as it has not been enforced in America. 


Angora has an- 


Tke Panorama of Galata Bridge 


One dare not dwell too much upon the 
To me, Constanti- 


kaleidoscopic procession of peasants and 
pashas; black eunuchs and white Europeans; 
Arabs and Albanians, Afghans and Afri- 
Persians 
or human pack 
camels and 


and Parisians; hamals, 


For contemporary interest one looks to 


= the left, up the Bosphorus, where rides a 


mighty armada of the nations’ navies; 
but for artistic satisfaction look to the right 


and the curve of the horn, where a fleet of 


native sailboats, with their forest of sloping 
masts, fill the eye with a delight that is 
enhanced by the flitting caiques and 


f i launches in the foreground. Many and 
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bloody are the sins of Constantinople; yet 





THE UNENDING PROCESSION ACROSS GALATA 


BRIDGE 
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so matchless is her beauty that it is easier 
to forgive the offenses of her emperors and 
ecclesiastics and statesmen and soldiers and 


maddened mobs. There is more for the 
artist’s brush in Old Stamboul than in 
any other city. 

Lausanne and its collapsed conference 
seemed remote and unreal as I strolled 
across the bridge—having resisted the ever- 
alluring Street of Steps, back in Galata— 
brushing clothes with this varied throng 
whom American and European newspapers 
were doubtless depicting as all set for a 
bloody outbreak against foreigners. British 
officers returning from shopping trips in 
Old Stamboul bazars, and the ubiquitous 
Americans, relief workers, missionaries and 
soldiers, all seemed as heedless as the Turks 
of the historic momentousness of the day. 
Each was as intent on private affairs as the 
busy toll-takers at both ends of the bridge, 
with their long pocketless coats, who 
tax every pedestrian and vehicle. 

Modern ways are inevitably coming into 
vogue in this citadel of antiquity; though 
I noticed that both pashas and hamals 
stand and stare at the wonder of a new 
electric sign, which spells out the word 
“Electricity.” Turkish women, old and 
young, now wear their veils up and another 
illusion is gone! The tram-cars have each 
a “harem” compartment curtained off, 
but if there are only Christian women 
aboard, these seats are sometimes taken by 
men. One is beguiled by the vast economic 
consequences that will ensue when Moslem 
women take to wearing millinery and 
European gowns; polygamy will then be a 
luxury for only the very wealthy. 

Meanwhile, the nomad blood still cries 
aloud in these people. My musings upon 
the matchless sky-line of Old Stamboul with 
its domes and minarets (how hideous the 
new modern government buildings appear 
alongside of them!) were interrupted by the 
plight of a Turk driving a black sheep and 
her lamb across the bridge. While he 
dickered about the toll, the motor cars be- 
wildered the sheep; and toll-collectors, 
policemen, soldiers and pedestrians of all. 
grades united in the task of getting the 
befuddled beast on to the bridge. Primi- 
tive pastoral problems appeal to these 
people more powerfully than politics. And 
in this essential simplicity of the East lies 
the real hope of peace, when once the in- 
triguing hand of western diplomacy is 
lifted. 


RATIONAL 
CRIME TREATMENT 


HE amazing progress of science in re- 

vealing the physical universe is making 
the world an increasingly reasonable place. 
During the great gathering of scientists at 
Cambridge, Mass., in December last, thrill- 
ing discoveries and unheard of advances in 
knowledge were reported at nearly every 
session. Man was shown controlling the 
physical forces of nature in proportion as he 
more fully understands them. But the 
general note of optimism was somewhat 
broken by speakers who deplored the lack 
of scientific knowledge of man himself and 
the forces of society. Said Professor Mead 
of the University of Chicago: “ What we are 
called upon to do in our social conduct is to 
pursue the same method in dealing with 


social questions that we pursue in dealing” 


with scientific ones.” . | 
We realize clearly enough to-day that 
there are other worlds to conquer. Much 
have we to learn about our own minds; we 
must understand better, if we are to con- 


trol, the springs of human conduct; a great 


deal remains to be done to bring organiza- 
tion into our chaotic social life. Ghosts, 


witches, devils—the dark brood of igno- 


“rance and fear that haunted men’s minds for 
ages—are passing; but we have still much 
to unlearn as well as to learn and in no field 
more than in thatof treatment of man’s anti- 
social behavior, broadly known as crime. 


The Scientific Approach — 


But the insatiable mind of man, ever 
seeking and finding new truth, is to-day as- 
never before entering upon the greatest 
study of mankind. We are just beginning 


to build up a science of human behavior 
which alone will make it possible for us to 
understand the so-called criminal. 
advances of psychology, in the new sciences 
of psychiatry and psycho-analysis, in the 
recent studies of human behavior and in the 
‘increasing knowledge of the,child mind, 


In the 


BY CHARLES L. CHUTE 


(General Secretary of the National Probation Association) 


criminology and penology, lies the hope for a 


solution of our vast crime problem of to-day. 

As yet few grasp the significance of the 
scientific approach to this problem. The 
great mass of people are still hopelessly 
irrational and unscientific in their considera- 
tion of it—more so, perhaps, than in almost 
any other field of human experience. Why 
is this so? Because it is a field in which 
emotions have long ruled—primitive emo- 
tions; fear, hatred, revenge. Then, too, it is 
a field largely monopolized by that most 
conservative of all professions, the law. 
Treatment of crime has been largely ham- 
pered by rigid criminal codes, based upon 


-outworn principles of equal responsibility, 


“punishment to fit the crime,” and the 


essentially unjust and discredited principle 


of the need for severe punishment to deter 
others. Through inertia, conservatism and 
the accumulated fears and prejudices of 
generations, the law has changed but little, 
although increased knowledge and social 
advances have made fundamental changes 


imperative. 


Faults of the Present System 


Eventually, if we are to solve the crime 
problem, as it has by no means yet been 
solved, we shall of necessity have to scrap 
much of our wholly unscientific criminal 


Jaw; we shall abolish or greatly modify our 


present system of courts and do away with 
the kind of prison existing to-day. 

“This,” it may be said, “is a sweeping 
statement, based on mere hypothesis.” 
But consider these facts: In the first place, 


is it not clear to every one who studies the 


problem that our present agencies for deal- 
ing with crime have largely failed? They do 
not even result in an understanding of the 
offender; they certainly do not cure, or what 
is even more to be desired, prevent crime. 
The criminal law, as everybody knows, 
attempts to mete out punishments for each 


rather than in the older pseudo-sciences of - crime regardless of the many individual 
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variations in motives and degrees of respon- 
sibility and the greatly varying needs of the 
offender. It sets up a rigid, impractical 
scheme, based on classical ideas of crime 
deterrence. Already it is being modified 
and will some day be replaced by a system 
more just and more scientific. 

It is but natural that conservative lawyers 
with eyes on the past, ever seeking prece- 
dents, should explain, as some of them have 
attempted to do, the unquestioned failure 
of our treatment of crime as due to de- 
parture from the orthodox principles and 


methods of the past. The modern innova- 


tions: indeterminate sentence, probation, 
parole, psychiatric examinations, which are 
in reality attempts to apply some of the 
conclusions of science through the develop- 
ing study of the individual and society, are 
blamed as causing or increasing the crime 
problem. The fallacy of such a view is 


apparent to the open-minded student. 


Futility of Severe Penalties 
If any fact is well established in the world 


to-day, it is this: Severe penalties do not 


deter from crime and therefore do not pro- 
We have always had severe 
penalties and crime has increased. No coun- 
try has ever carried the theory of deterrence 
by intimidation further than supposedly 
Christian England. History records that 
there were 72,000 executions for crime in 
England during the twenty-year reign of 
Henry VIII in the sixteenth century. 


Blackstone, writing his “ Commentaries” in 


1765, describes 160 kinds of crime punish- 
able by death. The records of those days 
tell of mere children who were hung, trans- 
ported, or who died in prison for no worse 
crime than stealing, perhaps only to appease 
their hunger. All kinds of inhuman pun- 
ishments were imposed for trivial offenses. 

But history also shows that during these 
periods of greatest severity crime flourished 
and increased. The more hung, the more 
there were to hang. Brutality bred brutal- 
ity. A striking illustration of the failure of 
punishment to deter is contained in the 
following melancholy incident which has 
come down to us on good authority: It was 
a capital offense in the eighteenth century 
in England to pick a pocket, yet at the great 
public hangings, when scores were executed, 
pickpockets were caught plying their trade 
in the very shadow of the gallows. 

To this day English law and our own, 
which came from England, reflect the spirit 
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and ideas of those times, though a more 
humane age has required some modification. 
It is only in comparatively recent times that 
fixed prison sentences have been substi- 
tuted for the death penalty and capital pun- 
ishment relegated in most of our States, 
though by no means in all, to first-degree 
murder. Long prison terms are still com- 
monly imposed, mainly to deter others. 
Such, for instance, was the case of the boy 
K—, sixteen years old, sentenced recently 
in Queens County, New York, to not less 
than thirty years in Sing Sing prison for 
committing burglary and highway robbery. 


Has Crime Actually Increased? 


During all these centuries, crime has held 
its own and even increased. No statistical 
evidence has been presented, however, 
showing in recent years a serious increase of 
crime in this country. In fact, before the 
war, a marked decrease in prison population 
had begun. In the last few years, statistics 
compiled by the police departments of a 
number of our larger cities, like New York, 
show some decrease in the total number of 
crimes committed and arrests made. How- 
ever, the reportorial phrase “crime wave” 
has been somewhat justified by a sporadic 
increase in the major crimes of violence, 
and in the atrocious efficiency of the perpe- 
trators. Stealing is now done wholesale, 
and there has been of late unusual disregard 
for human life, due to the reckless use of 
firearms. 

The apparent increase in spectacular 
crime to-day is due to several things. 
First, after-effects of the war: unemploy- 
ment, unsettled conditions, general lawless- 
ness, familiarity with weapons. This result 
has followed every great war. Other factors 
in the situation to-day are: The availability 
of the high-powered automobile; the unre- 
strained publicity given to successful crime 
through the moving pictures and especially 
the newspapers. But more important than 
any of these is the growing inadequacy and 
incongruity of the old system of law and 
treatment to meet modern conditions. 
There is increasing disrespect for a 
system so unscientific and ineffective. 
We must find a new way. That way 
leads to a thorough overhauling of our 
machinery of law, courts and prisons, to 
enable us to determine in every case the 
causes, both individual and social, back of 
the offense and then establish a system 
which will remove and correct these causes. 


~ 
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The greatest blame must be attached to 
our criminal court system. It is hardly 
necessary to cite authorities to prove that 
it has worked badly, especially in the higher 
criminal courts. Eminent lawyers, like 


Secretary Hughes and Chief Justice Taft, 


have borne eloquent testimony to this fact 
as has recently the Committee on Law 
Enforcement of the American Bar Associa- 
tion. Unfortunately, that Committee, com- 
posed of eminent and conservative lawyers, 
themselves a part of the system, fails to 
suggest any adequate remedy. Minor im- 
provements in the criminal courts to speed 
up the rusty wheels of justice and to make 
punishment more severe and “sure” will 
= never accomplish the results desired. The 
attitude of the Committee was legal and 
not scientific. Must we look to other pro- 
_ fessions for the remedies which will reform 
our laws and court system, the necessity of 
which is well recognized by the lawyers? 
The criminal courts, however, are now 
being modified, slowly but surely. In time 
they will be revolutionized. Courts should 
be, and in some places have to-day become, 
clinics for studying the causes of crime and 
for fitting treatment to the individual crim- 
inal. The old system and practice dies hard 
in so conservative a profession as the judi- 
ciary and the public is not yet fully awake 
to the need. 


Probation as a Scientific Method 


One remedy for a rigid and unscientific 
_court system has been found and is making 
headway. This is the extension of the 
power to place offenders on probation. The 
development of this system has done more 
to modify criminal law and court procedure 
than any previous reform in a generation. 
As a method for individualizing justice and 
bringing social treatment to bear in suitable 
cases, probation is generally endorsed; but 


` in nc State is its administration adequate. 


Probation laws now in effect in every 
State of the Union, and to some extent in 
nearly every civilized country, give the 
court not only the power to suspend the 
sentence imposed by law but, most impor- 
tant, to prescribe instead of imprisonment 
a so ‘social treatment. Although released in 
oc iety the probationer. is under the watch- 
ileye and personal, helpful influence of the 
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skilled in following a large num | 
not losing sight of any, but influencir 


also the social investigator of the c court, 
bringing to the judge a complete knowl 7 
of the previous history, social conditio 
individual character of the accused nd 
probable causes of crime upon which evi- 
dence many courts are now largely } basing 
their sentences. ie 
Probation is essentially scientific, based — 
on a study of the facts in each case, usir 
just so far as public safety permits, f 
powerful forces of persistent Tara e f- f- i 
help, encouragement and rewards _ for 
achievement, all the while maintaining strict rict 
disciplinary supervision to enforce the- ne 
sary conditions of the court, often very 
strict ones, for the protection ‘of socie ty cae . 
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- Instances from Life A 
With probation every possible incenti ve | 
is given the delinquent to succeed. No pub-- = 
licity is given to his offense or the fact tha 

he is under supervision. His attitude, a x 
most without a single exception, is oneg 4 
gratitude to the court for the chance given 
him to go “straight.” I have often hee a 
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other matters varying with the case. a | 
John R— was a young man of fair educe A l 
tion and many good character traits. | 
was from a good family and had a deve 
wife. He held a position with an ex- 
press company, commanding very goc ae 
wages. Bad company and drink got t he l 
better of him. He fell to the depths, lost his his 
position and even went so far that his wife " 
could not live with him or help him. While 
intoxicated he slept in the open, in gutt: ters 
and under stables; he became filthy anc t-a : 
vermin-ridden. It was while in this condi- eS: 
tion that he became a felon. While he w 
with boon companions, somewhat under th Me | 
influence of liquor as usual, a horse and « car- 
riage were stolen from a farmer, driven off 
and abandoned. He was arraigned for 
grand larceny, pleaded guilty and, it P 
his first time in court, was placed. w oe - 
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An admirable probation officer was | 


brother to the man. 
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He found his task 
by no means easy. The man showed a real 
desire to get back to respectability, but his 
character was weakened by long indulgence. 
Conditions had to be very strict: No drink, 
a job, no association with former compan- 
ions, reporting to the probation officer every 
week and giving a full account of himself. 

Regular reporting, while an essential part 
of the probation system, is far less impor- 
tant than the constructive work of the 
probation officer. The officer visited the 
man frequently, got him work, kept him 
at it and finally brought about a reconcilia- 
tion with his wife. At first the man “fell” 
more than once, but gradually grew 
stronger, took courage, gave up his bad 
habits entirely, got back his original posi- 
tion, was reconciled to his family, and after 
a period of a year and a half on probation, 
toward the close of which the supervision 
was somewhat relaxed, received his “ hon- 
orable discharge” as a completely successful 
case. Best of all he has “made good” ever 
since his discharge and has kept in touch 
with his friend and former probation off- 
cer. This is a true story and, far from 
being exceptional, is typical of a large per- 
centage of probation cases. 

As the probation treatment is a “testing 
out” process many inevitably fail, but not 
nearly as many as do so after the heart- 
breaking, desocializing experience of a 
prison sentence. During 1921, according 
to the carefully compiled statistics of the 
New York State Probation Commission 
(an official State department supervising 
probation work in all courts of that State), 
78.2 per cent. of the 19,452 persons of all 
ages and both sexes, who finished probation 
terms within the year, were discharged as 
successful; that is, they lived up to the con- 
ditions of probation and committed no fur- 


ther offenses. Approximately 80 per cent. 


of successes have been reported by Massa- 
chusetts authorities for several years. Indi- 
vidual after-studies made in New York 
State of all the probationers successfully dis- 
charged from probation in certain courts 
during a given period have shown over 70 
per cent. (72.1 per cent. in one study of 200 
consecutive cases) completely restored to 
good citizenship with no more offending. 
Many of them had made truly remarkable 
progress, industrially, socially and morally. 

In advocating the extension of probation 
to all courts (for it is used extensively to-day 


in only a few States) great emphasis must - 
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be placed on the selection of offenders and 
the securing of enough skilled probation 
officers to supervise them thoroughly. One 
officer should not supervise more than fifty 
cases—better less. Few cities have made 
adequate provision for this work, although 
is is an undoubted economy to do so. Most 
of the failures of the system are due either 
to selecting probationers without full inves- 
tigation or the overcrowding of the officer 
so that he cannot get results. 

It should be remembered by critics of the 
system that with the skillful probation 
officer, not overworked, the community is 
well protected. The probationer must be in- 
dustrious, must keep good habits and out of 
further crime. Otherwise he is practically 
sure to be found out with speed by the 
officer, brought back to court, and given 
much more drastic treatment than he would 
have received if sentenced in the first place. 


The Court Clinic 


In recent years another agency has de- 
veloped in some of the courts, especially 
those dealing with children. This is the 
court clinic. Its establishment followed and 
in part resulted from the introduction of the 
probation system. In the growing number 
of courts which have clinics (and all need 
them) their work is always closely associ- 
ated with the work of the probation staff— 
the clinic making the physical and mental 
diagnoses, the probation staff making the 
social investigations and frequently carrying 
out the recommendations of the clinic for 
social treatment. 

In the best-equipped courts a majority 
of cases are examined in the clinic; its re- 
port, made to the judge before final disposi- 
tion, often revealing serious mental and 
physical defects as the principal causes of 
the individual’s misconduct. Both a psy- 
chiatrist, i. e., a physician skilled in treating 
mental diseases, and a psychologist, are 
essential to the complete court clinic. ` 

The work of these clinics has been of un- 
told value when well conducted. They en- 
able the court to understand the offender 
and to recognize many feeble-minded, in- 
sane, epileptic or defective delinquents 
which otherwise would escape notice. From 
to per cent. to 50 per cent. of the individuals 
brought before the average court have been 
found to be more or less mentally defective, 
or diseased, requiring in many cases to be sent 
to the speci&il institutions for these classes, 
which are being developed in all States. 
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to the probation officers, enabling 


Tbe to understand and so better aid those 


` placed under their care. It safeguards the 
use of probation and helps in selecting de- 
linquents who can safely be given a chance. 


ie F uvenile and Domestic Relations Courts 
- Besides the probation system and the 


7 court clinic, which adapt themselves to all 


by 
j 


= the Juvenile Court. 


courts dealing with delinquency, the move- 


ment for special socially organized courts is 
-also a hopeful factor in the situation. 

First comes the Juvenile Court, which has 
been established, legally at least, in all but 
two of our States. In most of our large 
cities to-day there are successful Juvenile 
Courts. Men of the highest type of devo- 
tion to the public interest, outstanding men, 
with a keen understanding of the needs of 
delinquent and neglected childhood, are 
serving in these courts. The fundamental 
_ principles of the Juvenile Court—indivdiual 
study and understanding of each child, 
protection of the unfortunate one from 
publicity and contamination, social treat- 
ment through probation—have been and 
are leading the way for the application of 
the same principles to all courts. 

As yet, however, in no State have all 
delinquent children the benefit of juvenile 
court procedure. In many States children 
are still tried like adult criminals and mingle 
with them in police stations, courts and 
jails; their first contact with the State is 
anything but parental. Detention in jails, 
those breeding-places of crime, is common 
in nine-tenths of the States of this country, 
_ especially in rural districts, but also in 
cities. The separate court for children, with 
its special detention home, avoids this early 
- introduction of the child into associations 
which cannot but harden him, developing 
instead of correcting every evil tendency. 
` The newer Domestic Relations or Family 
Courts, dealing with the problems of broken 
homes and domestic quarrels, especially 
cases of desertion and non-support and in- 
cluding divorce jurisdiction in some States, 





- use practically the same social procedure as 


Even more than the 
ee Court their work involves the 
_ adjustment of families. There must be the 


same protection from publicity and disgrace . 


= and continued supervision of the home 
Ai oh probation, rather than the former 
iethod of breaking up the home and scat- 
ering its members. 






These courts, well. 
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Hospitals and Reformatories as Substi tute 
for Prisons 


What, finally, shall we say of the place of 
prisons? The problem of prison r 2 
cannot be considered apart from the 
system of crime treatment. As long 
courts continue to send to prisons the] = 
ogeneous group that now go, without st udy a er 
of the individual and his needs, fixing de- a2 
terminate or partly determinate senten n | 
which make rational treatment impossi 
the prisons will continue to be the hopel ra A 
travesties upon just and scientific treatme g : 
of crime which they now are. aes” 
The failure of the prison as now con- 
ducted i is an age-old problem to be met, . ot. 
by prison reform (that has always prove 
ephemeral) but by abolishing the prisons 
of to-day and in their place establishing the 
following: a 
(1) A well-supervised probation syst em 
in each community for the trestie ii ah 
every offender who is not a co eee 
peater or so abnormal as to be a menace ae 
society. A majority of the so-called cr im i- oi 
nals in our courts are young, early offende ws o 
often more sinned against than sinning, . AE e EA 
cidental offenders, victims of environmen nt 
or associates; they are largely reclaimak e 
if taken in hand at the time of the first 
offense and then thoroughly treated. EK 
(2) Special hospitals where all feeble- Ery 
minded, insane, epileptic and poya 
sick offenders shall be sent. Here th 
defects, the principal causes of their ant fe ró 
social behavior, may be treated and if a - 
ble cured. This will take a large number of 
so-called criminals. Studies have shown in 
many prisons and reformatories that nearly _ 
50 per cent. of the inmates belong to one ae 
the above classes. They should not got com 
prisons but to institutions where they w rites 
not be stigmatized or punished, but cured K 
if possible or, if incurable, kept as lang 
they are a menace to themselves or societ 
often for life. They should be kept busy 
with wholesome work and recreation and e 
helped to lead as normal a life as possib! 
(3) Reformatory institutions where pei : 
residue, a small one and gradually decreas- k 
ing as more thorough work is done with th 2 2 
first offenders, may be given closer super- 
vision than the probation plan can ep = pE 
give. To these institutions will go rage | 
firmed criminals to be cook 4 
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“cured.” They should be kept busy, taught 
trades, made to live as normal and healthy 
lives as possible, though safely confined. 
All good influences should be brought to 
bear upon them, through keepers and 
guards selected for their ability to under- 
stand and reform men. When released 
they should be placed under strict parole. 


Society’ s Responsibility 


This scientific plan of crime treatment, 
whose aim is to lift up and save rather than 
to crush down and destroy, should prove 
not only more successful and more safe, but 
also more just. How prone are we to forget 
that the debt is not all on one side! Every 
delinquent child, every criminal adult, no 
matter how deliberate may seem his offend- 
ing, is to some extent at least the victim of 
bad social conditions for which society and 


all of us as members thereof are surely to 


blame. Small wonder that the boy growing 
up in the city or the country slum, sur- 
rounded by wretchedness and immorality 
from his very birth, with suitable education 
often denied, soon learns from parents, per- 
haps, or associates, the ways of evil. Well 
may we ask ourselves the question—we who 
would inflict retaliative social vengeance: 
What have we done to prevent this natural 
result? These victims, for such they often 
are—victims of themselves, it is true, but 
often victims of others and of social neglect 
—deserve help, deserve what may be per- 
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haps their first real chance to live normal 
lives. The court experience with its awak- 
ening, especially when kindness is shown, 
often affords very favorable soil in which 
new determination to succeed may grow. 
We are so far to-day from the rational 
program of crime treatment outlined that 
it will take time to attain it, but progress 
should be more rapid than at any previous 
time in history because of the growing 
scientific spirit and approach to the problem. 
Why do not we adopt such a program at 
once? Because of inertia and conservatism; 
the many selfish interests involved in the 
present system; the incompetency of many 
public officials, hampered by politics and 
the distrust in which they are held by the 
public; ignorance of the scientific gains in 
this field; persistence of the instinctive emo- 
tions of fear and hatred of the criminal and 
the primitive demand for vengeance. Last, 
and perhaps most of all, comes our “ penny- 
wise” economy—the objections of the tax- 
payer to the outlay necessary to establish 
thorough probation systems, special courts, 
and the diversified institutions required. 
This last and greatest objection will be 
overcome, however, as will the others, by 
greater public knowledge, as unquestionably 
the expenditure will prove an investment in 
manhood and womanhood bringing large 
social returns. ‘‘The greatest enterprise in 
the world,” says Emerson, “for splendor, for 
extent, is the upbuilding of a man.” 


WOMEN AND THE PRISONS 


BY MARJORIE SHULER 


WHOLESALE adoption of children 
took place recently in a Nevada town. 

Not one demand was made for a “blue- 
eyed, curly-haired little girl” or for a “ good 
little boy.” No one asked questions about 
the parenthood of those to be adopted, 
nor how high they rated in intelligence 
tests. The personality of the children was 
submerged in their needs; and the applica- 
tion of the sole rule of “one mother, one 
child” thereby acquired marvelous results. 
For it was no orphan asylum which the 
women were trying to put out of business 
over-night, but the State industrial school. 
The adopted children were to remain for a 
period, always under the watchful eyes of 


the foster mothers, who had promised to 
write and send gifts and, when the time 
came, to see that the children had a fair 
start in the outside world. It took a bit 
of rubbing on the lamp, to be sure, but 
Aladdin never produced any greater trans- 
formation than the change of the old-time 
prison into a community center for the 
entire district. 

Not only in Nevada, but in every State 
in the country, prisons and industrial 
schools are being given the acid test by 
women, with resultant changes in building, 
in sanitation, in employment of the prison- 
ers, and im general administration. The 
women are asking two questions: Do the 
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prisons and the schools protect society, — 


and do they likewise train wrongdoers so 
that they become law-abiding members of 
the community? 

The real test of the prison system, they 
say, is the person who comes out and his 
ability to earn an honest living. Has the 
prison taught him anything of the funda- 
mentals of life? Has he learned the joy 
that lies in activity, the happiness that is 
inherent in honesty? Has he recognized the 
conditions of his own thinking which put 
iron bars about him? Has he found such 
an adjustment for the problems in his home 


and in his work, his relations with the rest 


of humankind, as will increase his under- 
standing to handle the other problems which 
will come to him in the future? In short, 
is the prisoner going forth with freedom of 
mind as well as freedom of body? 

These are the questions for which the 
women demand answers; and they are 
going about securing those answers in a 
sound, commonsense way, steering away 
from sentimentalism and seeking the good 
of the individual in the good of the com- 
munity. They are giving careful considera- 
tion to economics, rather than to emotion; 
and the results show the measure of the 
quality of their thought. 


The Value of Prison Labor 


The women who are attempting this work 
to-day are following the program outlined 
years ago in England by Elizabeth Frye. 
She it was to whom the modern prison- 
reform movement owes much of its impetus, 
and the work has not yet gone beyond the 
ideas she enunciated. Take work into the 
prisons so “that the prisoners might earn 
for themselves some few of the necessities 
of life,’ said Elizabeth Frye. But—and 


here she touched the crux of the present-day _ 


-controversy—have the prisoners make arti- 
cles for other State institutions and withhold 
their product from the open market where 
its competition may injure the work of other 
free laborers. 

Human and economic arguments have 
been waged over the whole program of 
prison reform, but no one factor has. been 
more stubbornly fought than this question 
of prison labor. It has engaged as com- 
batants the grafting politician preying 
upon the work of the prisoners and the 
honest representative of free labor who 
believes that prison-made goods will lower 
the wages paid to industrial workers. It 
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has engaged, as well, the men and women - 


who desire to have prison conditions made 
as fair as they can be, and who think that 
no good can come of compelling a prisoner 
to sit in idleness day after day, month after 
month, year after year. 


A Woman’s Organization at Work 


The General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, which has been a leader in the present 
move for prison reform, is on record as 
opposing the contract system and every 
other system which exploits his labor to the 
detriment of the convict. The present 
work, which the women of the forty-eight 
States are now carrying on under the 
prison committee of the Federation, is in 
accordance with the following program 
adopted at the last convention of th 
organization: 

The examination of every person convicted of 
crime, physical, mental, and according to work 
record and previous experience in life; the distri- 
bution of such persons to institutions fitted to give 
them the treatment and training they require; and 
the provision for their release only when ready and 
able to assume the responsibilities of freedom. 

The employment of every prisoner at work for 
which he is fitted and for which he receives a fair 
wage, over and above the cost of his maintenance, 
thereby supporting himself and his dependents 
while in prison and being trained to earn an honest 
living on release. 

The development of professional standards for 
penal administrators and officers, making selection 
for such office entirely dependent upon fitness to 
train the prisoners for return to society. 


The campaign is under the direction of 
the General Federation committee on 
institutional relations, of which the chair- 
man is Miss Julia K. Jaffray, who is likewise 
secretary of the National Committee on 
Prisons and Prison Labor. 

One of the most interesting pieces of 
work which the club women are carrying 
on is in Georgia, where 150 county jails 
through which 50,000 persons pass annually, 
maintained at an approximate expenditure 
of $750,000, are under the care of the State 
Department of Public Welfare. Early in 
1921 it was decided that the Department’s 
annual appropriation would not permit 
inspection of the jails by the one field agent 
who was employed. A simple and practical 
handbook of county jail standards was 
prepared, to be placed in the hands of local 
jail visiting committees in every county 
in the State and to be used as a sort of 


yardstick in measuring the institutions. 


The club women of Georgia undertook to 
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provide chairmen for the local committees; 
and in the first six months 106 committees 
were appointed in as many counties, each 
consisting of three members, a club woman 
and two men. The work of the women 
proved so efficient that the State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare in its last annual 


report spoke of their “hearty and effective 
coöperation” and stated: “The Depart- 


ment is deeply indebted to the State Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs for its coöpera- 
tion in appointing the chairmen of the 
committees and to the local woman’s clubs 
for their vital interest in improving jail 
conditions.” 

Oklahoma club women are acting as Big 
Sisters. to the girls in the State industrial 
school and doing their part in readjusting 
them to conditions outside the institution. 
The Federation has given $3000 to build a 
community house for recreation and church 
service It has helped to secure greater 
privacy for women at the county jails, and 
in every district there is a woman respon- 
sible for watching the institutions of that 
locality. 

No wonder that the superintendent of 
an industrial school, in addressing a State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, said: ‘If 
I wanted to run a prison I couldn’t; the 
club women wouldn’t let me.” 

There are stories like these from every 
State. A member of the West Virginia 
Federation’s committee on industrial and 
social conditions has been made an inspector 
by the State Labor Board, and the club 
women of that State are also working to 
secure better food for the prisoners. Fed- 


eration women have been made managers 


on the boards of both the girls’ and boys’ 
industrial schools in Alabama and the State 
Federation is guiding the movement for a 
women’s reformatory. Texas women have 
done a remarkable piece of work for a 
State appropriation for a survey of the 
prisons, which is to serve as a basis for 
future legislation. A girls’ industrial school 
in Arizona and women’s reformatories in 
California and Vermont have been made 
possible during the last two years by the 
work of club women. 

In New York the club women have been 
codperating on a general committee of men 
and women organized by the National 
Committee on Prisons and Prison Labor, 
making a survey of the inmate population 


of all jails and the legal problems and 


economic questions involved in prison life, 
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working out recommendations upon the 
basis of which the legislature will be asked 
to district the State and to set up in each 
district a State-controlled workhouse to 
which will be sent prisoners now serving 
sentences in the jails of that district. 

In North Carolina, Mrs. Clarence’ John- 
son, former president of the State Federa- 
tion and now head of the State Department 
of Public Welfare, is taking a prominent 
part in the work of a committee of one 
hundred men and women, who are codper- 


ating with the State University in mapping 


out a new program for institutions. 
Abolish the Small County Jail 
Especially are women concerned in the 


abolition of the county jail. The old adage. 


“Clean up your jails!” is giving place to 


a new slogan, “Get rid of your jails!’. 
Those survivals of medieval days—the 
institutions where witnesses, those awaiting 
trial, and those serving sentences,. are. 
herded together in idleness and too often: 


in filth—have come in for general con- 
demnation by the women. Impetus has 
been given by two instances where pris- 
oners “lost” in jails were brought to the 
attention of the women. One of the 
prisoners was a fourteen-year-old boy ap- 
prehended when his parents were caught 
chicken-stealing, but suspected of no crime 
on his own account, who was held in the 
general jail for three months until he was 
found there by a group of women. 

The women are now studying various 
systems of State control, and are active in 
pushing legislation for centralized farms 
and State workhouses. 

Centralization of control over penal 
and eleemosynary institutions can only be 
successful in securing efficiency and econ- 
omy and in fixing responsibility when the 
right administration is guaranteed through 
the appointment of good boards of control. 
This the women are endeavoring to insure. 
The local activities for prison improvement 
are training women for such positions, and 
women’s organizations are active in backing 
the candidacy of experienced men and 
women for boards and commissions. 

So it is that the women of the nation 
are combining efficiency and humanitarian- 
ism in working for a prison system which 
shall be far-seeing, intelligent, and wise, 
to the end that the freed prisoner may go 
forth freed in truth from the qualities of 
thought which have bound him. 
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PLANS FOR RAILROAD 
CONSOLIDATIONS 


BY WILLIAM E. HOOPER 


HE framers of the Transportation © 


Act of 1921—the Esch-Cummins bill— 
were acutely aware of the “weak” and 
“strong” railroad problem, and they made 
a provision that if one company earned 
more than 6 per cent. on its valuation the 
excess earnings should be appropriated in 
part by the Government, to be distributed 
as a loan or otherwise to the companies 
in the same group which were unable to earn 
a fair return on the value of their property. 

The change of attitude on the part of 
the Government, which that Transporta- 
tion Act expressed, consisted (1) in a rec- 
ognition of the principle that capital in- 
vested in railroads, taken as a whole, 
should be permitted to earn a fair rate of 
interest; and (2) in a recognition of the 
fact that under the same rates some rail- 
road companies would earn more than a 
fair interest rate on their investment and 
others would earn less. It was, further, 
a recognition of the fact that the so-called 
“weak” roads must be kept in business; 
and it laid down the somewhat Socialistic 
doctrine that since railroads were not 
created equal the Government could take 
from the strong and give to the weak. 
Apparently there was doubt as to the 
constitutionality and the sound economics 


- of this doctrine, and an attempt was made 


to attain the same end by providing for the 
consolidation, under one company, of weak 
and strong roads. 

“The commission shall as soon as prac- 
ticable prepare and adopt a plan for the 
consolidation of the railway companies 
of the continental United States into a 
limited number of systems.” The Trans- 
portation Act goes on to explain that in 
making plans for consolidations, the Inter- 
state: Commerce Commission shall pre- 
serve competition as fully as possible and 
disturb existing routes of trade as little 
as possible. The commission is not given 
power to force consolidations but has the 
power to prevent consolidations which 
are not in accordance with its plans. 


<— afe 


The commission employed Prof. William 
Z. Ripley to formulate a tentative plan of 
consolidation, and he divided the railroads 
of the United States into twenty-one 
systems. For rate-making purposes the 
commission had already divided the United 
States into four sections, and Professor 
Ripley arranged the roads in systems so as 
to keep each system wholly within a rate 


group. 
Professor Ripley’s Proposed Systems 


The Ripley plan put the railroads lying 
in the trunk-line territory (eastern rate 
group) into five systems, each having a 
through line from New York to Chicago. 
Thus the Pennsylvania system would 
utilize the thròugh line of the Pennsylvania 
and its affliated companies; the New York 
Central system would utilize the New 
York Central through line; the Baltimore 
& Ohio-Reading system would make use of 
the Baltimore & Ohio line from Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore to Chicago and add to 
it the Philadelphia & Reading and the 
Central of New Jersey—giving it a line 
into New York; the Erie and Lehigh 
Valley-Wabash system would use the Erie 
through line between New York and 
Chicago; and the Lackawanna-Nickel Plate 
system would combine the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western line from New York 
to Buffalo and the New York, Chicago & 
St. Louis line from Buffalo to Chicago. 

The grouping of the railroads for rate- 
making purposes recognizes that the roads 
in New England and the roads in the 
Michigan peninsula each has characteris- 
tics as to traffic, etc., peculiar to itself. 
Professor Ripley therefore made one rail- 
road system out of the New England roads 
and one system out of the roads in the 
Michigan peninsula. 

The roads that run between the coal 
fields of West Virginia and tidewater on the 
east and middle-western cities on the west 
have both operating and traffic conditions 
which are peculiar to themselves. These 
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roads Professor Ripley combined into two 
systems—one the Chesapeake & Ohio and 
the other a combination of the Norfolk & 
Western and the Virginian Railway. 

It will be noted that Professor Ripley 
preserved ample competition in suggesting 
five trunk-line systems, and adequate 
competition in suggesting two soft-coal 
systems; but he made no provision for 
competition in the New England system 
or the Michigan peninsular system. 

The southeastern rate-group region roads 
were parceled out among five systems 
under the Ripley plan, two of these corre- 
sponding quite exactly with the present 
affiliation of roads. The Southern Rail- 
way system was left almost intact, and the 
Atlantic Coast Line-Louisville & Nash- 
ville system is the same as the present 
grouping of roads under the control of 
H. H. Walters and his associates. 

The third system was a consolidation of 
various roads with the Illinois Central, 
the fourth system a consolidation of 
various roads with the Seaboard Air Line, 
and the fifth a consolidation of a few roads 
with the Florida East Coast Railway. 

The Ripley plan consolidates the roads 
west and southwest of Chicago into seven 
systems, five of which he groups together as 
a western trans-continental region and two 
as a southwestern Gulf region. 

The systems in the western transconti- 
nental region consist of consolidations 
based on (1) Union Pacific, (2) the Chicago 
Burlington & Quincy-Northern Pacific, 
(3) the Chicago Milwaukee & St. Paul- 
Great Northern, (4) the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific-Southern Pacific, and 
(5) the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 

The two systems in the southwestern 
Gulf region are founded on the St. Louis 
and San Francisco and on the Missouri 
Pacific. 


Would Competition Be Preserved? 


As preservation of competition is one of 
the controlling factors which Congress 
directed the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to keep in mind, this is naturally 
the first test which would be applied to 
the Commission’s consolidation plan, both 
in Congress and in discussion among 
shippers. 

If a man wanted to travel from New York 
to Chicago, assuming Professor Ripley’s 
plan in operation, he would have the 
choice of five different railroads. If he 


wished to travel from New York to Bos- 


ton, he would be restricted to a single — 


road. From New York to Washington, 
he would have the choice of two. 
A traveler who wanted to go from 


Washington to Atlanta, or to other points 


in the Southeast, could travel over the 
Southern Railway system or the Atlantic 
Coast Line system. 

A shipper in Pittsburgh, for either Eastern 
or Western markets, would have the 
choice of the Pennsylvania, the Baltimore 
& Ohio, the Erie and Lehigh Valley, or the 
New York Central. 

Freight from Chicago to Minneapolis 
and St. Paul and the Northwest could be 
sent over the Burlington, the St. Paul- 
Great Northern, or the Rock Island- 
Southern Pacific system, or over the 
Union Pacific-Northwesternsystem. Freight 


from Chicago to Omaha and Denver could — 
go over the Union Pacific, the Burlington, — 


the Rock Island, or the Santa Fe system. 
From Chicago to St. Louis there would 
still be the choice of the Missouri Pacific, 
the Frisco, the Union Pacific, or the Illinois 
Central system. 

From St. Louis to cities in Texas there 


would be the choice of the Rock Island- 


Southern Pacific system, the Frisco, or 
the Missouri Pacific. 

The fruit-grower of California could ship 
east, if he desired to utilize the northern 
routes, over either the St. Paul-Great 
Northern system or the Burlington. If 
he wanted to send his fruit over a more 
southerly route he would have the choice 
of the Union Pacific or the Burlington. 
If he wished to ship over the most southern 
routes he would have choice of the Santa 
Fe or the Rock Island-Southern Pacific. 

Except as to New England and the 
Michigan Peninsula, Professor Ripley’s 
plan would appear to preserve competi- 
tion, at least from the point of view of the 
average traveler or shipper. Competi- 
tion—as a railroad traffic officer under- 


stands the term—is a highly complicated - 


affair into which enters a multitude of 
considerations that almost never occur to 
the traveler, and that more or less baffle 
the shipper. What the traveler or small 
shipper understands by competition is the 
ability to travel or ship by another road 
if the road he has been using fails to treat 
him to his satisfaction. 

In placing competition as of paramount 
importance, Congress has shown a far 
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ean have the majority of railroad execu- 
= tives and their mouthpieces in public dis- 
: cussion. 


a viele of the vast sa areen of the 
~ transportation problem. Outside of the 
Bes few highly trained traffic experts of large 
= shippers and the railroad traffic officers, 
E there are few people in the country who 
_ have even the faintest conception of the 
3 / intricacies involved in competition be- 
BS tween different markets and the part 
Ee played by both service and rate in making 
= or breaking manufacturers, wholesalers 

-~ and jobbers. 
= Granted all this, still it is nevertheless 
quite impossible for the railroad executives 
- to undertake to educate the general public 
_ to a point where it can understand all 
_ the problems involved. It is not, however, 
=, impossible for railroad executives and rate 
= experts of the shippers to work out their 
E schemes and play their highly technical 
game, subject to the simple fact that the 
= traveler wants to have the choice of at 
least two roads from which he can buy a 
- ticket and the shipper wants to be able 
to send his goods over another road when- 
ever he becomes dissatisfied with the ser- 

- vice of one. 
= In leaving New England and the Michi- 
3 igan Peninsula without competition, Pro- 
k -fessor Ripley has apparently come to the 
E conclusion that the larger transportation 
problems are impossible of solution for 
' these territories, without an abandonment 
= of the principle of preservation of local 

= competition. 


Two Other Proposals 


= There have been two important and 
`. comprehensive suggestions for systems 
_ formed on a fundamentally different basis 
= than that of Professor Ripley. Instead of 
= attempting to combine weak and strong 
roads within a rate group, these other 
suggestions combine weak and strong 
roads end to end, thus building up trans- 
continental systems. 
í Mr. F. J. Lisman, a New York banker, 
T suggested such a plan i in some detail when 
consolidations were first being discussed 
= in Congress and before the Transportation 
Act had been passed. 

Mr. T. C. Powell, vice-president of the 
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It is undoubtedly true that i 


the points of final destination. 


Erie, has advocated such a combination 
of roads, basing his suggestions on the 
underlying principle that consolidation 
should be formulated only after a thorough 
study of the points of origin of freight and 
Mr. Powell 
takes cognizance of the fact that the 
greater part of finished material, manu- 
factured articles, etc., originates in a 
comparatively small territory in the East- 
ern States and the market therefor is a 
far larger territory. On the other hand, 
the raw materials originate in various 
parts of the West and are moved to eastern 
centers. His suggestion is that a system 
be built up which shall connect points 
of origin of raw material and points of 
consumption of raw material, and points 
of origin of manufactured and finished 
products with points of consumption of 
these products. The logic of Mr. Powell’s 
suggestion is obvious, and it would seem 
that undue weight has been given to the 
not impossible difficulties of segregation 
of earnings and expenses to different parts 
of the same system because the system lay 
in different rate groups. This, however, 
is not the opinion of the majority of rail- 
road men. 


The Government s War-Time Experiment 


When Mr. William G. McAdoo undertook 
to consolidate all the railroad properties 
of the United States into one national 
system much was heard, especially in 
political circles, about the great economies 
which would be effected due to the elimi- 
nation of competition, overlapping ser- 
vices, unnecessary overhead expenses, haul- 
ing traffic around Robinhood’s barn so as 
to get it away from competitors, etc. The 
waste due to Government operation under 
war and post-war conditions was so glaring 
as to overwhelm any economies of the 
nature that was discussed when Mr. 
McAdoo first became Director General 
of Railroads. The McAdoo failure to 
effect these economies is not in itself con- 
clusive. The mere fact that consolida- 
tions under Government operation and 
under abnormal conditions did not permit 
these economies to be realized is not proof 
that they could not be made possible under 
wise private ownership. 

On the other hand, American railroad 
operation has demonstrated most con- 
clusively that as you increase the size 
of the railroad organization you are likely 
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to decrease its efficiency to an extent which 
will more than offset the saving in over- 
head expenses. By far the most economi- 
cally managed and operated railroads in 
the United States to-day are some of the 
smaller roads. It is quite true that the 
Southern Pacific, Union Pacific and Great 
Northern organizations have been built 
up to a remarkable degree of efficiency and 
standardization, and that the properties 
have proved far more profitable than their 
component parts could have been if oper- 
ated separately. This is because compe- 
tition was in part eliminated and in part 
overcome through the dominance of these 
organizations over weaker competitors. 
Now it is proposed to form consolidations 
and set up systems which will be as nearly 
as possible equal in size and in power to 
compete for traffic. It would be foolish, 
therefore, to expect saving from the elimi- 
nation of competition of consolidations 
and at the same time to have as a govern- 
ing principle, for consolidation, the pres- 
ervation and practical increase of compe- 
tition. 

The fact that under Government opera- 
tion consolidation into one great system 
resulted in vast wastes was because it 
brought politics actively into the railroad- 
wage questions; and such waste as existed 
under Government consolidation is not 
inherent in consolidation itself and should 
not follow consolidation with private man- 
agement. 


Better Service, the Real Gain 


The benefits that should accrue to the 
public from the consolidation of railroads 
inte a limited number of systems will 
result, in my opinion, from the strength- 
ening of competition and not from the 
elimination of overhead. Strengthening 
competition is not likely to result in 
lower rates, but should result in improved 
service. 

Better service without an increase in 
rates means that more effective work will 
have to be obtained from railway em- 
ployees without increases in rates of pay 
or number of employees. We have the 
history of American industry to back up 
the prediction that increased competition 
will bring about this result. 
the theory of the Transportation Act is 
that the consolidations of the railroads 
will be such as to put the contpetitors on a 
fairly equal footing. Healthy competition 


Furthermore, 


between railroads is beneficial to the public, 


whereas unhealthy competition (between 


a weak road and a stronger one) is often — 
detrimental to the railroads themselves — 


and in the long run to the best interests of 
the public. 

Thus, if the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul and the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
compete for passenger traffic 
Chicago and the Twin Cities, the result 
is that particularly good service is offered 
to the public. If, however, the Chicago 
Great Western attempts to compete for 
freight business between Chicago and the 
Twin Cities—notwithstanding the fact that 


it is a much longer line between these ¥ 
points than the Chicago & Northwestern, 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, or Chicago, 


Burlington & Quincy—there is a resultant 


economic waste which in the long run the ï ; 
public must pay for through its investors 


or its shippers and travelers. 


The idea embodied in the Transportation k 


Act, as I interpret it, is that such compe- 
tition as exists between the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy and the Chicago & North- 
western, on business between Chicago and 


the Twin Cities, is to be preserved; but 


that a road such as the Chicago Great 
Western will be consolidated with some 
other system, so that instead of trying to 
compete for business which it is not fitted 
to handle economically, it will be used in 
the interests of the system to which it 
belongs to perform such services as it can 
perform most economically. 


Objections of Railroad Men 


There would be no objection to consoli- 
dation on the part of railroad men if each 
one could be left free to make such con- 
solidations as would be most advantageous 
for his own road. The trouble is that the 
interests of the various railroad companies 
conflict. Consolidation has been going on 
ever since railroad operation began. It 
has been a process worked out under the 
laws that govern American business gen- 
erally. 
financial strength and was dominated by 
the most aggressive and far-sighted in- 
dividuality, succeeded in forming consoli- 
dations which were advantageous to it; 
and the weaker companies either had to 
join the consolidation on the terms dictated 
by the stronger or make other connections 
that were not so desirable. 

, In a final analysis, most of the objections 
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to consolidations hick railroad men hive 
voiced in the Interstate Commerce Com- 
- mission’s hearings resolve themselves into 


= a special plea against the particular treat- 
a ment they are to receive either under 


Professor Ripley’s plan or under some 
alternative. One possible reason why there 
_ has been so little constructive suggestion 


ee = on the part of the railroad men is because 
7 __ they are loath to show their hands at this 


stage of the game for fear that, with their 


own plans known, they will be at a dis- 
advantage with other railroad men who 


= may have conflicting proposals. 
‘The majority of railroad executives have 


been studying for some time the question 
of consolidations, 
number of them feel that consolidations 
= in one form or another are pretty sure to 
come about within a comparatively few 
Rs years. 
= are the actual steps toward consolidation 
= which the Van Sweringens of Cleveland 

_ have taken in acquiring control—either for 


and probably a large 
As witness of this feeling, there 


Fe themselves or for the New York, Chicago 
= & St. Louis—of the Toledo, St. Louis & 


s ; s Western, the Lake Erie & Western, the 
E Chesapeake & Ohio, the Hocking Valley 


$: 4 Work Central was willing to let the Lake 
_ Erie & Western go, and on the other hand 


has exchanged its own stock for that of its 


controlled line, the Cleveland, Cincinnati, 


| Chicago & St. Louis is evidence of a willing- 


© ness to let others form consolidations 
= while perfecting the New York Central 


system. 


President Holden’s Plan 


-~ The comprehensive plan for consolida- 
= tion of western roads which Mr. Hale 


= Holden, president of the Chicago, Bur- 
 jington & Quincy, presented to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission shows that 
= some railroad men are ready to do con- 


structive work looking to consolidations. 


y = Mr. Holden’s plan differs from that of 


Professor Ripley in its conception. Nat- 


~ urally and rightly, the Ripley scheme was 
= based on a great number of compromises 
between views of different railroad men 
_ who had been consulted, and it embodies 
_ likewise the theories of a student. 

_ Mr. Holden’s plan has back of it the 
_ desire to hold together within one con- 


 solidation the Great Northern, the North- 
ern Pacific, and Chicago, Burlington & 


Quincy. It is made with the knowledge 
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with the thought always in mind that one > 


factor of the situation was predetermined. 
Mr. Holden was interested primarily in 
building up the best set of consolidations 
in the West that was possible, given the 
fixed factor of a consolidation between the 
Great Northern, Northern Pacific and 
Burlington. 

In the first place, Mr. Holden recognizes 
the fact that this was a combination of 
three strong roads, and to carry out the 
provisions of the Transportation Act— 
and more especially the spirit which lay 
back of it, the consolidation of the weak 
and strong roads—he took into his system 
the Chicago Great Western, the Green Bay 
& Western, and the Louisiana Railway & 
Navigation Company. He retained the 
Colorado and Southern and added the 
Kansas City Southern. The Chicago Great 
Western is an inherently weak road, but 
the Kansas City Southern is particularly 
strong. While Mr. Holden accepted the 
principle of combination of weak and 
strong roads he chose mostly strong roads 
for his own system. Primarily his scheme 
of consolidation was put together with the 
point of view of practical railroad men 
always in mind. He did not, however, 
lose sight of the public’s definition of com- 
petition. 


Four Western Groups 


Mr. Holden’s Group No. 1 has a north- 
and-south base: line which extends from 
Duluth through St. Paul and Minneapolis 
to Chicago, and south from there to St. 
Louis. He has two roads running west 
from this base line to the Pacific coast— 
one the Great Northern just south of the 
Canadian border and the other the North- 
ern Pacific. Extending west from Chicago 
and St. Louis there is a network of lines 
through Iowa and Nebraska, reaching 
Denver, Colo., and Cheyenne, Wyo. There 
are two roads to the Gulf, one formed by 
the Kansas City Southern combined with 
the Louisiana Railway & Navigation Com- 
pany, giving an entrance to New Orleans, 
and the other formed by the Colorado 
Southern with its line from Denver to 
Fort Worth and Houston. 

Mr. Holden has here set up a system of 
30,219 miles of railroad, in which, according 
to the books of the railroad companies, 
there is an investment of $2,000,000,000. 


Beer 
pm 


The net earnings in 1922 were approxi- 
mately $71,000,000, or about 334 per cent. 
interest on the investment. 

Whereas the commission had divided the 
West among seven railroad systems, Mr. 
Holden would create only four. This 
was obviously necessary since it would 
be impossible to make six other systems 


-which could compete on an equal footing 


with the Burlington system as outlined by 
Mr. Holden. Since the Burlington system 
has two lines to the coast, an outlet to the 
Gulf, and a north-and-south base, Duluth 
to St. Louis, Mr. Holden tried to provide 
something analogous for each of the other 
three systems. 

These three systems are founded on the 
Atchison, Topeka & Sante Fe, the Southern 
Pacific, and the Union Pacific. 

For Group No. 2 Mr. Holden combines 
with the Santa Fe, the Chicago & North- 
western, the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault 
Ste. Marie, the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, 
various other smaller lines, and a half- 
interest in the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western; and he gives the system also the 
Western Pacific. The Santa Fe has its 
own line to the Gulf and its own line to the 
Pacific coast. By giving it the Western 
Pacific and a half-interest in the Denver & 
Rio Grande, it would get a second line to 
the coast. By giving it the Chicago & 
Northwestern and the Minneapolis, St. 
Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, the Santa Fe 
would get a network of lines into the grain 
producing states and a line to Duluth. 

Mr. Holden’s Group No. 3 is founded on 
the Southern Pacific, which has its own 
main line running from New Orleans along 
the Mexican border to California and ex- 
tending the length of California and to 
Portland, and also its own main line from 
San Francisco to Salt Lake City. With 
‘he Southern Pacific is combined the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, the El 
Paso & Southwestern, the Missouri Pacific, 
the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, and a half- 
interest in the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western and the Denver & Salt Lake. 
The system extends only as far north as 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, and is pre- 
dominantly a southwestern transcontinen- 
tal system as distinguished from Groups 
No. 1 and No. 2, which have networks of 
lines into the Middle West as well as to the 
Southwest. 

Group No. 4 combines the Wnion Pacific 
with its subsidiary, the Los Angeles & 
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Salt Lake, with the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul, the St. Louis & San Francisco, 
the Wabash, the Texas & Pacific, and the 
International & Great Northern. Here 
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again are two lines to the coast, the St. — 


Paul and the Union Pacific. With these 
are combined lines to the southwest and a 
base line Duluth-Chicago-St. Louis. 

From the railroad man’s point of view, 
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the obvious disadvantage of Group No.4 


is that it has too many weak lines in Texas. 

From the point of view of the public, 
Mr. Holden has admirably preserved com- 
petition. At all the principal traffic cen- 
ters of the West, there are at least two 
competing systems; and with the main 


centers such as Chicago, the Twin Cities, — 


St. Louis, New Orleans, Denver, Salt Lake 
City, Seattle, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 


and Portland, there are at least three and 


in most cases all four systems competing. 


Are Executives Obtainable? 


The underlying assumption in Mr. Hol- 
den’s plan for railroad consolidation, and 
in the other plans which have been dis- 
cussed, is that executives capable of man- 
aging 30,000 miles of railroad are obtain- 
able. 
public and to railroad security holders will 
materialize only if the railroad systems are 
well managed. It is not an impossible task. 
The Canadian Pacific system of land-and- 
water transportation is more extensive than 
any of the proposed consolidated systems. 
The New York Central system is only a 
little smaller than Mr. Holden’s proposed 
groupings. 


Railroad consolidations will be successful — 


from the point of view of the public if they 
preserve and strengthen healthy competi- 
tion. They will be successful from the 
point of view of the 2,000,000 employees 
if they tend to increase rather than de- 
crease wages. They will be successful 
from the point of view of the railroad offi- 
cers if they tend to raise the standard of 
their work to that of a profession. They 
will be successful from the point of view of 
the railroad banker if they afford an oppor- 
tunity to rectify the financial mistakes 
that were inevitable in finding the capital 
necessary to create out of the bare earth 
itself 200,000 miles of railroad. 

They will be successful from the point 
of view of the investor if they approximate 
the conditions of success required by the 
public, railroad men and railroad bankers, 


The benefits that will accrue to the © 
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NOME of the statements made in an 
J article on “The Labor Problem,” which 
at _ appears in the Contemporary Review (Lon- 
[> don), are fairly startling. They may not 
i prove sensational in England because they 
_ merely reveal the culmination of social and 
end political tendencies that have long been in 
es ~ operation. The author of the article, Mr. 
a B. Seebohm Rowntree, is an experienced 
23 observer of British industrialism and en- 
ee _ tirely familiar with England’s social and 
_ economic life. He is a man who measures 







a -exaggeration Here are four facts which 
= Mr. Rowntree places in italics at the head 
of his article: 


‘During the last four years, over forty million working 
_ days have been lost yearly through strikes and lock-ouls. 
~ For the last two years one-fifth of the labor power 
a A of the country has been running to waste: 1,400,000 
~ men and women are out of work: multitudes are work- 
E- $ ing short time. 
= On the average, the whole of the gain in the workers’ 
+ - standard of living which was obtained during the war 
has been lost. 
4 : 5 - Millions of our population belong to families 
= where the wages, even if the breadwinner is in full em- 
ployment, are inadequate for physical efficiency. 


f: Mr. Rowntree believes that these facts 
show, in the first place, the extreme inse- 
_ curity from which industry suffers and the 
liability of both Capital and Labor to 
Ee setiods of unemployment which may have 
Beco results. 
Secondly, they show that industry, in 

` stead of being a great enterprise where all 
2 concerned are harmoniously striving to 
= work for the common good, is riven by dis- 
cord, “which reduces so immeasurably the 
sum of wealth produced that millions of 
our fellow-citizens are forced to live under 
= conditions which should not be tolerated.” 
€ = In the opinion of this English manu- 
© facturer our whole conception of man’s 
relation to industry needs to be changed. 
“So long as we accustom ourselves to the 
idea that industry is merely a scramble and 
ic: 536 
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The British Labor Crisis 


that everyone is trying to see what he can 
get out of it for himself, so long shall we 
have unrest, discord and insecurity, so 
long shall we continue to use such phrases 
as ‘Capital is on top’ or ‘Labor is on top’— 
phrases which imply a perpetual conflict. 
It is this conception of industry which we 
must change if the Labor problem is to be 
solved.” 

As to the practical changes in industrial 
conditions which are required, Mr. Rown- 
tree speaks as one who has been engaged in 
industry for more than thirty years and 
has been dealing for the greater part of 
that time with trade unions and labor 
problems. He finds that the essential 
conditions to be fulfilled are concerned 
with: wages, hours, economic security, the 
status of the worker and his share in the 
prosperity of the industry in which he is 
engaged. 

Mr. Rowntree has no panacea for the 
ills of the present situation, but he is firmly 
convinced that no scheme of industry can 
be regarded as satisfactory unless the work- 
ers have a direct share in the prosperity of 
the enterprise in which they are engaged. 
He therefore believes that some plan of 
profit-sharing or co-partnership is highly 
desirable. Profit-sharing establishes a fresh 
relationship between capitalist and worker: 


The workers receive their standard wage, and 
Capital also receives its standard wage, with a pre- 
mium varying in accordance with the risk run. If 
the enterprise succeeds in earning more than will 
pay its expenses, including these two items, the 
surplus is divided among those who have con- 
tributed towards its creation, both workers and 
capitalists receiving a share. The usual argument 
against profit-sharing is to ask, “But what about 
loss-sharing?”’ In the scheme that I have outlined 
above, however, capital receives, in addition to the 
wages of secured capital, such a premium as may 
be necessary to cover its peculiar risks. This pre- 
mium is paid before any question arises of a surplus 
to be divided between Capital and Labor, and, 
therefore, by the very fact of its payment, the 
workers have contributed towards safeguarding 
the industry against loss. 
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A SCENE IN THE HARBOR OF DANZIG, THE GERMAN PORT THAT FORMS POLAND’S ONLY 
ACCESS TO THE SEA 


Danzig—A German Protest 


F the first decade of this century, Ger- 
many was already seriously threatening 
English leadership in peaceful world trade. 
This was not by any means due merely to 
private enterprise and government subsi- 
dies. Far in advance of other nations, she 
had applied the broadest methods of uni- 
versity research, combined with practical 
studies and discipline, in “commercial 
schools” or colleges. 

Now, stripped of ships and colonies, 
almost without money, she really lies 
hemmed in, under grim surveillance, even 
rudely elbowed on every side by ‘hostile 
neighbors, as she perversely fancied herself 
in 1914. It heightens the tragedy of this 
helpless inaction that German utterances 
reveal to-day much of that same grasp and 
scientific world-wide breadth of view; 
though it is always distorted and embittered 
by corroding hate for almost every other 
race and nation the earth around. 

A striking example is the leading article, 
by Karl Haushofer, in the Deutsche Rund- 
Schau for February. But for the mention of 
the Vistula in the title, the most watchful 
reader might long fail to see that the wide- 
circling flight of his exordium is to converge 
in the festering German grievance of a lost 
Danzig, and the Polish “ Corridor.” 


The minute dissection that Eueope has under- 
gone, through the incapacity for the wide outlook— 


the “lack of vision,” as the Anglo-Saxons say—of 
the ancient statesmen who pasted the Versailles 
treaty together, is nowhere more shockingly revealed 
than in the mid-European problem of the three 
great rivers. 


These, the philosophic mind should view 
as we Americans do the Mississippi, or 
the Japanese their inland and surrounding 
seas. They are the life-arteries, the natural 
highways, whose interrelations should be 
surveyed from the great continental water- 
shed between. 


Nansen has called ours a fools’ world, wherein 
millions starve, while yonder the grain is burned, 
and there, again, the machinery is lacking to fetch 
bread from inexhaustible fields, while millions make 
holiday who could be creating it; where “idle ships 
and empty dockyards” (the Manchester Guardian’s 
phrase) bear witness to the defective organization 
of the world’s business. Among the ultimate causes 
for this mad state of things is the fettering of the 
water-ways. 

This wicked throttling of natural intercourses is 
a grievous sin even on Rhine and Danube, though as 
to both it can be conceded that upon their banks 
there dwells such deadly hatred, so many irrecon- 
cilable foemen face each other in utmost exaspera- 
tion, that those who properly should labor in unison 
will sooner perish than forget their hate. But if the 
third of the great arteries in the body of Europe, 
also, no longer does its duty, if the Vistula too 
becomes a stream flowing through a wilderness as 
when the Barbarians first entered Europe—then the 
guilt lies at one door only: Poland’s! 

And those concerned in this organism are not 
merely the peoples that dwell beside the stream, but 
quite as much the carriers of the world-trade, the 
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! The writer goes on to speak with just 


national pride of the long and successful 


tunity? 
The article as a whole is not on a topic of 
burning interest, certainly to our readers at 


the present moment, and its detailed state- 
ments would no doubt require comparison 
with some more calm or even neutral 
authority; but the grim peroration, with 
its thinly veiled threat of a possible union 
with Russia, is illuminating—and gravely 
disturbing to all who still hope for lasting 
peace. Poland the German writer regards, 
of course, as a mere outwork of French 
political and economic conquest: 

The great capitalistic powers may be taught by 


_ struggle by German capital and engineers 
to clear and control the unruly shifting main 
streams of the Vistula delta, to connect 
_ them by canals; and to create at Danzig the 
best harbor and most promising emporium 
of all Northern Europe. “The impartial 
- Swede, Rudolf Kjellen,” is quoted, in stern 
- condemnation of imperial Russia for her 
- shortsighted policy of actual sabotage, to 
_ the grievous injury of lands on the upper 
and middle course of the stream, and as 


adding: “So, even more here than else- 
_ where, has experience proved that divided 
control over a river is harmful to its or- 
ganized use and to all interested therein.” 
_ But the happier recent history of the Scheldt 
_ may best illustrate that undivided control 
may be better attained by neighborly 
agreement than by armed conquest. There 
~ the Dutch had long been the wrongdoers, 
and Antwerp the chief sufferer. Germany, 
_ for four years mistress of that city, could 
- undoubtedly have unified the political con- 


cruel lessons how dangerous it is to entrust their 
gold to a land against which are raging not only the 
unfettered streams from the heart of unconquered 
nature, but also nations all too thoroughly con- 
quered. Hard presses the great river-stream, but 
harder the nations who day by day see falling into 
ruin the highways of trade that have been wrested 
from them. . . . If Justice, on the promise of which 
they foolishly laid down their arms, comes not, then 
they are compelled—however unwillingly—to rear 
their children and children’s children to hate and 
revenge, until their opportunity comes: no matter 
at what cost, no matter how bloodstained and 
crime-stained the hand they must clasp, on the 
bank of the recovered stream! 


; “The Last Struggle,” from a German Viewpoint 


-TAHE title indicates the tone of a brief 

_ but powerful appeal to the German 
people, by Peter Weber, in the Deutsche 
Rundschau for March, against submission 
to the dismemberment of the fatherland by 
the French invaders now in the Ruhr Valley. 
Tn his analysis of recent history, such figures 
as Bismarck and the last Wilhelm seem 
never to have existed. Nor does the writer 
wish us to remember that every revival of 
the “Roman Empire’”—with its claim to 
suzerainty in Western Europe—from Karl 
- the Great in 800 A. D. to the last Haps- 
burg humiliated by Napoleon in the roth 
century, has set the crown on a German 
head! Yet the plea itself is a thrilling and 
_ forceful one. 


France has for centuries dreamed a baneful 
_ dream: that she is called to be the heir of the 
_ “Imperium Romanum,” the political ruler by force 
of the old European continent, the standard-bearer 
-and champion of Latin civilization. The chief 
battlefield has always been and still is the Rhineland. 
_ What generations had builded and created was in 
this delusion once and again torn down. Millions 
perished through violence, starvation, or oppression. 


To the German writer, perhaps to his 
audience, this picture suggests no reality 
nearer than Louis Quatorze or Bonaparte. 

As to the present crisis the argument is far 
more effective. 


The cultural and racial boundary line in the 
Rhineland has been fixed for centuries. Alsace, 
German for 800 years, has not rediscovered her 
“Celtic soul” in the last four: she’s still German in 
speech and feeling. And the whole folk of the 
Rhineland has now fully awakened to its unity with 
all Germany. ‘They are beholding the downfall of 
France’s power as a nation. That a time of terrible 
poverty and suffering lay before them, they had 
realized before Berlin perceived it. The French 
policy is aimed definitely at the physical and 
spiritual destruction of Germany. 

If the people, and especially the great industrial 
leaders, of Westphalia and the Rhine had been 
listened to, the hour and the power of German resist- 
ance would have been better foreseen. They were 
voices crying in the wilderness. Berlin and the 
German press were late in discovering the Gallic 
key-word: “The French ore must have the Ruhr 
coal!” Now France aims at permanent possession 
of our smelting furnaces and rolling mills, which 
utterly outnumber the French ones. 

Yet more: France realizes her own lack of native 
capacity. She cannot organize and utilize the far 
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greater resources won by violence under the sanction 
of the Versailles Treaty. The determination is to 
annex the West German industry, with all its cap- 
tains and engineers. 

In 1913 France produced 5,100,000 tons of iron 
ore; in 1922, even including Lorraine, only 4,900,000. 
So, too, the production of cast steel was less last 
year than nine years ago, according to Adrian 
Dariac’s own “confidential” report to his French 
countrymen. But the lack is not, as he asserts, of 
coke, but of creative and organizing capacity—of 
brains. 

This is the Frenchman’s train of thought: 
“Before the war, stretching beyond the political 
borderlines both of Germany and of France, on 
right and left banks of the Rhine and the Maas, 
from Basel to Antwerp, there extended one mighty 
industrial expanse, closely interlinked and related in 
all its parts. Rhineland-Westphalia, Alsace-Lor- 
raine, Luxemburg, Northern France and Belgium 
all contributed to it. The war and even more the 
peace has destroyed its unity. Germany lost almost 
wholly the ore, kept the coal and smelting furnaces. 
Now France’s policy is to reunite the whole again, 
by forcibly annexing the German territories, not 
excepting the only men capable of leading and guid- 
ing the industry itself.” For even Dariac confesses: 
“The total production of France before the war was 
not to be even remotely compared with the output 
of the Saar-area.’’ So there must be a conquest of 
living men, to fill the ranks of a dying people, and to 
win for it the mastery of Europe! 

There was a moment when hope seemed rational. 
It was when Stinnes made with De Lubersac the 
agreement for delivery of coal. But politics forbade 
the industrial Frenchman of the North, who saw 
that equal-handed justice was the only basis of 
solution, to make the decision. The megalomaniac 
gambler-politician and fanatic of the South has 
controlled the national policy for centuries. What 
has he to lose? The worker, the earner, is the man 
of the North. With the instinct for self-sustaining 
effort, he realizes also the true connection between 
the conditions of his own life and the industrial 
world beyond the Rhine. He is aware that the 
leadership is not for him, nor for France, but lies in 
Rhineland-Westphalia; and that his 
prosperity rests not on strife but on 
harmony with Germany. 


The writer insists that this bitter 
experience has made the folk of 
West Germany absolutely unani- 
mous. They will never endure life 
“under French tyrants’ whip.” 
There can be no Intervention, no 
parley for discussion of terms for 
compromise or submission: only 
resistance to the uttermost— 
passive, or, if need be, active. 

What lies before us if we yield, we 
know: the end of the Empire, Germany 
torn asunder, enslavement of the whole 
people. With the Rhine and Ruhr 
regions in French hands, there are twenty 
million souls too many in the remnant 
of Germany. They must starve in the 
course of the two next generations. * On 
our borders east and south the land- 
hungry Slav waits for his share. Land 
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he craves, but no German people; they will be forced 

back into hungry Germany. me A 
We must fight for life! Can we succeed? We have 

accomplished it before, more than once, and we shall 


win through again, if we will it, if we believe in our 


own might, and neither hesitate nor shrink back. 


We are sixty million people, with the will to live. 


Perhaps the most striking—and disturb- 
ing—feature in this, as in many other Ger- 


man utterances under present conditions, is 
its apparent sincerity. Of course neither 
M. Dariac nor any other Frenchman, con- 
ceding the inferior production in 1922 com- 
pared with 1913, would ignore the terribly 
scientific and persistent destruction of 
mines, forges and foundries that went on for 
five years whenever a German army occu- 
pied French soil, and was continued even 
when the war was irretrievably lost, the 
invading hosts in full retreat, and the in- 
evitable day of retribution should have been 
in all sane German minds. But the present 
writer clearly regards this proof of French 
incompetence as unanswerable. | 
Perhaps the Socialists should still be in 


some degree excepted, when the unanimity 


of the German people is emphasized. Yet 
even their frankest confessions and con- 
demnation of the economic havoc just 
mentioned, and their desire to make full 
reparation, have been constantly coupled 
with the warning that there must be no 
armed invasion, else all efforts at peace- 
ful adjustment must fail. So even less 
than in 1914 can any effective division 
in German feeling or action be counted 
upon. Only dire and absolute compulsion 
will assure their submission. 





THE JUDGMENT OF PARIS 
Er gives the apple to his choice; Justice and Peace are the unsuccessful 


From Notenkraker (Amsterdam) 
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THE HARBOR OF GOTHENBURG, SWEDEN, SHOWING THE FREE PORT IN THE CENTER 
DIRECTLY OPPOSITE THE BUSINESS QUARTER OF THE CITY 


The Gothenburg Jubilee Exposition 


HREE hundred years ago King Gus- 
tavus Adolphus, of Sweden, founded 
the city and port of Gothenburg to serve 
as a western gateway to his kingdom and 
to encourage trade with foreign nations. 





GATEWAY TO HALL OF SPORTS, GOTHEN- 
BURG EXPOSITION d 


This year, beginning on May 8 and con- 
tinuing through the month of September, 
there will be held at that city, now the 
commercial metropolis of Sweden, an in- 
dustrial exposition to commemorate three 
centuries of growth and prosperity. This 
event can hardly fail to arrest the attention 
of Americans when they reflect that their 
own great port of New York has had a 
history almost exactly conterminous with 
that of the Swedish city, with which it is 
directly connected by an important steam- 
ship line. Sweden’s contribution to the 
development of our land has been important 
in more ways than one, and it is significant 
that an important section of the exposition 
will illustrate the achievements of Swedes 
in America. 

We are indebted to the World’s Markets 
(New York) for a condensed account of 
the plans made for the exposition and a . 
description of the buildings and grounds. 
It is, of course, to be expected that in a 
great fair held at the chief port of the nation 
special emphasis should be placed on 
Swedish exports. That part of the exposi- 
tion will give foreign business men an 
unusual opportunity to see what Sweden is 
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MEMORIAL HALL, VIEWED FROM ACROSS THE LILY POND 


producing which other nations need. The 
exports section, however, will by no means 
monopolize the exposition’s space. There 
will be exhibits of art and literature which 
will well repay the visitor. 

The exposition grounds, lying southeast 
from the center of the city in a region 
of gently sloping hills, cover more than 
seventy-five acres. The leading architectural 
feature of the exposition is Memorial Hall, 
a tall building with massive columns on all 
sides. This building occupies an elevated 
site, and commands a view of the city and 
river. Other important structures in the 
exposition group are a Hall of Sports, the 
Hall of Applied®Arts, Machinery Hall, and 


the other buildings of the Export Expo- 
sition, and those of the Agricultural and 
Horticultural expositions, and the Exposi- 
tion of Commerce and Navigation. Swedish 
history will be vividly represented by 
architecture and relics. 

In connection with the exposition an 
international airplane exhibit will be given 
at Gothenburg from July 20 to August 12. 
This will be under the auspices of the Royal 
Swedish Aero Club. 

There will also be during the exposition 
months a great number of scientific confer- 
ences, and choral societies from many parts 
of Sweden and from America will afford the 
best of musical entertainment for the public. 
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Land Policies in French North Aines 


N THE Paris Correspondant for March 
10, M. Jules Saurin, drawing on his 
twenty-five years’ experience and study of 
Algeria in particular, illuminates the entire 
history of this colonial experiment, in a 
region extremely fertile and rich in minerals, 
lying at the very gates of maritime France, 
and already larger than Germany, France, 
and the Low Countries combined. Algeria 


alone has exports to the value of two billion 


francs yearly, sent almost wholly to France. 
Yet not a tenth of the arable lands are as 
vet cultivated. The writer argues con- 
vincingly that this domain might easily 
double the exports and taxable wealth of 
the nation, and—even so peace-loving and 
optimistic a Frenchman must add—afford, 
in close union with the European homeland, 
“an adequate defense against the Germanic 
3 bloc!” 

‘The two agrarian policies here discussed 
are still in conflict. The one, accredited to 
Napoleon III, that of “ grands seigneurs” 
_ or patroons, is called the plan for an “ Arab 
Kingdom.” The choicest lands in the 
especially fertile province of Constantine 
were very largely given away in great tracts 
to court favorites. One of these received a 
tract of 15,000 acres (2314 square miles), 
now comprising three magnificent private 
domains. A group of thirty persons re- 
ceived gratis a forested stretch along the 
coast, capable of the highest intensive 
cultivation by at least 10,000 small farmers 
and their families. This tract of 400,000 
acres remains untilled, not even.the heavy 
timber being cut, adding nothing to exports 
or active wealth. Apparently at least four 
million acres of choice land were thus 
wastefully withdrawn from settlement and 
active cultivation. 

This policy regarded North Africa as a 
mere equatorial colony to be exploited, 
wherein a Frenchman should be grand 
seigneur, industrial administrator, or over- 
seer, but is debarred on principle from all 
manual labor upon the soil. The natives 
were expected to become the helpless serfs 
of such idle overlords but instead they 
have largely held haughtily aloof, and have 
risen repeatedly against the Europeans. 
An army of occupation, 80,000 strong, 
makes the province a heavy burden on the 
home treasury, and a hundred thousand 
soldiers have found graves in these lands. 


The terrible ‘ 


rebellion” of 1871, begun by 
a native grand seigneur, El Mokrani, who 
tied to his horse’s tail the grand cross of 
the Legion of Honor which had been per- 
sonally presented to him by the Emperor, 
“embraced all Constantine, but its waves 
died away about Algiers,” with its network 
of highroads, villages of peasant farmers, 
and contented native laborers. Yet that 
war cost 2000 French lives, millions of 
francs—and the permanent alienation and 
bitterness of the natives. To-day, in Con- 
stantine, one of the few small farmers, 
whose son desires to become not a gen- 
darme or a road-laborer but a land-owner 
like his forefathers, sends the youth—“ to 
our brethren in French Canada!”’ 

The opposing policy still bears the name 
of the great Marshal Bougeaud, the last 
phase of whose adventurous life was as the 
true conqueror of Algeria, and victor over 
the gallant native champion Abd-el-Kader. 
Bougeaud’s pet plan was to release annually 
some 10,000 conscripted French soldiers 
from the last three years of their seven-year 
service, on condition that they become 
permanent colonial farmers. It is tragic 
irony that he undertook this plan first as 
governor of Constantine in 1836. In the 
seventh year of his successful rule over 
all Algeria (1840-7), being thwarted by 
hostile legislative action in Paris, he resigned 
his office and went home to create and guide 
a more intelligent public opinion; but he 
was carried off by the chora in 1849. 

M. Saurin indicates that he is to-day an 
active propagandist for the program of the 
“Bougeaud Comité,” and has in the course 
of a quarter-century personally induced 
200 French farmer families, each with at 
least 5000 to 10,000 francs capital, to seek 
their fortune across the Mediterranean. 
The plan advocated by him is a public sale 
at fixed prices on sixty annual payments. 
There should be constructed a network of 
roads into the arable lands, necessary pro- 
tection for the small new communities to 
be organized, and so forth. 

The writer forestalls the two most natural 
criticisms: viz., the opposition to be ex- 
pected from the natives, and the urgent 
need of increasing, not depleting, the 
population of France itself, which has 
actually falken off in the last decades. As 
to the natives’ feelings: 
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The young nationalist agitators, and the elder 
city bourgeois, look askant at such a policy; nothing 
could be more natural. But the rustic masses will 
be delighted with it. I never visited a proprietary 
estate, with a view to buying it out, without being 
followed by a troop of natives praying that it might 
come to pass. Most of these native peasants are 
at present khammés; a sort of serf, bound to the 
soil by debt. In such a country they can never free 
themselves. . . . When a European farmer colony 
is organized, the khammé, the moment his own 
sowing, reaping or threshing is done, comes running 
to the French farms to beg for work. He hoes the 
vines, plants trees, gets in the hay. So the progress 
of the French colony liberates all the energetic and 
laborious men: and they, the vast majority, hail 
its coming with joy. 

Our own peasants, once attached to the African 
soil, become permanent soldiers, always ready to 
respond to a call which no longer costs them a sou, 
while a regular soldier costs 5000 francs a year. 


They raise their children, multiply, and assure to - 


us forevermore the possession of the land. Our 
nationals draw to themselves our Latin brethren, 
Spaniards in the West, Italians and Maltese in the 
East. Mixed marriages present no difficulty, and 
the next generation of children is wholly French. 
Indeed these kindred races adapt themselves even 
more easily than we to a land and climate so like 
their own. Thus there is formed a new French 
people, deeply rooted in the soil. 


The writer adds a roseate picture of the 
native, happily learning the better ways of 
the French farmer, as he works with his 


wife and children in his own fields beside 


them, making their own farming more 
intelligent and intensive, and hopeful of 
future full equality with the Europeans, 


It is merely a question of sending to Africa 3000 
to 4000 young men annually. That is, of course, 
an infinitesimal withdrawal from our twenty 
millions of rustics. Announce it in sections where 
the birth rate is still relatively high, and you will 
soon see if these African lands will lack for appli- 
cants. If there be any deficiency, it can be easily 
supplied from the French-speaking section of Swit- 
zerland, from Belgium, or from Aosta (Piedmont). 

But this much of annual emigration from France 
itself would not weaken but strengthen us. The 
three million landowners who now have only one 
or two children, in order not to divide their heredi- 
tary farmland, would probably furnish us 15,000 
to 20,000 more births each year, if their horizon, 
now limited to the village churchtower, were 
widened, and they could see that one of their 
children might easily find a farm which he could 
come to own entirely by the labor of his hands. 


The article is closely packed with careful 
statistics and illuminating details. 


One sage prophecy has the ring of world 
stacesmanship: 


In all Mussulman lands, the production of the 


aborigines is almost negligible beside that of 
Christians. If to-morrow Europe commits the 


grave error of handing over the three millions of 
Christians in Asia Minor to the seven millions of 
Moslems, the general productiveness of the country 
will be cut down four-fifths. 
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Relations with Russia 


HE leading editorial of the Economiste 
| (Paris) for March 3rd, by M. André 
= Liesse, discusses the economic side of this 
problem very fully and carefully. Though 
his conclusions are nowise novel, they offer 

a warning apparently needed just now by 
some of the writer’s compatriots, as well 
as our own. 

This question recurs periodically, and has 
now been for some time actively discussed. 
‘The isolation of so great a country has in- 
_ deed results too large to be ignored. Rus- 
sia never attained, to be sure, despite her 
notable progress, to a productive power 
commensurate with her natural resources 
and her large population. Yet she was of 
real importance in international commerce. 
Furthermore, it was long realized that the 
increasing exploitation of her natural wealth 
would develop more and more her agricul- 
tural and industrial output. 

' Hence the relations of more advanced 
states with her were not merely commer- 
cial; they advanced to her immense sums 
in public loans, and many foreign enter- 
prises were privately financed in her terri- 
tory. Naturally, the vanishing of such a 
_ country from international relations has 
avery seriously aggravated ‘the pathologi- 
. cal condition in which the world finds it- 
self.” 

Great Britain, which has suffered severely 
from non-employment, and is still so suf- 
fering in her textile industries, was natu- 
rally among the foremost in opening up 
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“WHY DON’T YOU PAY YOUR DEBTS?” 


From the World (New York) e 





communication with the Moscow dictators. 
The latter at once published eagerly and 
widely the fact that, far from being re- 
pulsed, they were actually sought after. 
But there were after all no serious commer- 
cial results. In New York much less inter- 
est had been shown than in London. 

Failing in the commercial fields, the 
Soviets have sought to open up political 
relations. But the barren understanding 
with the Angora junta and the equally 
fruitless Rapallo treaty with Berlin are the 
only visible results they have to show. 

The discussions at Lausanne, the seizure 
of the Ruhr, and M. Herriot’s visit in 
Russia, have just now revived the commer- 
cial question. 


The English and Italian governments are still 
coquetting with the Soviet delegates. 

In any country which has a legislature and courts 
for the maintenance of justice, where governmental 
power is based on security of private property, an 
alien or a native can enter into business relations 
with his rights safeguarded, even to the eventual 
withdrawal of his investment. But the Russian 
Government has itself destroyed the right, to pri- 
vate property. ` 


In his public and diplomatic utterances, 
Lenin himself has at times given some hints 
of a gradual return to the recognition of 
private ownership as fundamental to public 
justice, to the liberation of business, and to 
equality before the law. But Russia, ruined, 
ravaged by famine, still remains bowed 
under the yoke of the dictatorship and in the 
grip of the Terror, and M. Lenin as delegate 
to the Soviet Conventions declaims only 
the coming extension of the Revolution to 
all lands still under ‘‘ Bourgeois” control 
and the confiscation of all the wealth of 
earth for the benefit of the proletariat. 

The article closes with still stronger 
words: 


It all depends on the Soviet dictators themselves. 
The only way to open up even merely commercial 
relations with Russia is to make such relations pos- 
sible and profitable, to create natural conditions of 
exchange. If the doctrinaires of communism, mad- 
dened by their mystic faith, actually believe their 
own dogma,Jf the laws of Nature are, to them, just 
as to certain physicists drunk with dilettanteism, 
mere creations of the imagination, then Russia will 
long continue to vegetate in her present degenerate 
condition. 

We are told, that we must not ignore Russia. 
Quite so; but first we must thoroughly understand 
her. , 
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Italy’s Present Attitude Towards France 


N the Rivista d'Italia (Rome) Giuseppe 
Bevioni, of the Italian Chamber of 
Deputies, contributes an article in which he 
treats of the political and economic situa- 
tion of France at the present time in a 
decidedly friendly spirit. 

He sees two chief causes for the develop- 
ment of anti-German feeling in France. In 
the first place, her progressive isolation; 
for since the signing of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles she sees herself without any promise 
of outside help in case of need. At the time 
the Treaty was signed, the representatives 
of France believed that they were assured 
of agreements to be entered into by the 
‘United States and England, which would 
guarantee France against any German 
- attack. But the refusal of our Congress to 
consent to any such agreement discouraged 
its acceptance by England as well—the more 
so as treaties of this type never found favor 
in British eyes. Moreover, with the passing 
of the war times which had bound the Allies 
so closely together, and with the evolution 
of new international problems in which their 
interests were often divergent, the Entente, 
though it still subsisted in name, was losing 
its vitality, and France felt that she was 
being thrown back upon her own resources, 
or upon such help as she might count on 
from the minor states of Eastern Europe 
which owed so much to her friendship. 

However, aside from this growing isola- 
‘tion, which was not calculated to tran- 
quilize French apprehensions, there was the 
great and growing disproportion between 
the populations of Germany and France. 
Germany continues to show many more 
births than deaths, while the best that 
France can usually attain is an equilibrium, 
and not infrequently the deaths exceed the 
births. As a result, it has been estimated 
that by 1950, in the course of a single gener- 
ation, Germany’s population will be double 
that of France. 

These have been the latent causes which 
have induced France to seize upon the Ger- 
man failure in reparations payments as a 
pretext for the occupation of the Ruhr. 
This expedition has called forth earnest 
criticism from Bonar Law and a great part 
of the English press. They have affirmed 
that instead of securing an increase in 
reparations, the result must bt a decrease, 


and, indeed, this has been freely enough | 
i 


> 


conceded by the French themselves; but, 
as has been noted, the reparations question 
was here essentially a pretext. 

If, however, the occupation of the Ruhr 
is ineffective as to the payment of repara- 
tions it is undoubtedly effective, as long as 
it may last, in securing France against any 
serious German attack. In separating Ger- 
many by an invasion of the Rhine provinces, 


France has inflicted upon her rival a very" 
serious injury in transforming it from an 


industrial into an essentially agricultural 
land. Germany, which had lost by the 
Treaty of Versailles all the iron deposits of 
Lorraine, all the coal deposits of the Saar, 
besides a third part of the coal of Upper 
Silesia, is reduced by her loss of the Ruhr 
to the level of a country like Italy, which 
must impert all the metal and all the coal 
it needs. 

The writer sees a possible solution of this 
vexed problem in the observance of the 
following conditions: 

First: That England and Italy shall 
guarantee France against a Teutonic re- 
vanche by an agreement which the Treaty of 
Versailles indicated, but which has never 


been realized. If France were assured the — 
possession of what the Peace Treaty gave __ 


her, she would no longer feel herself forced, 
by the instinct of self-preservation, to 
mutilate Germany and overthrow the 
Continental balance of power. Should 
England refuse to concur in this agreement, 
Italy alone, in the supreme interest of her 
defense and of peace, might, and in fact 
ought to offer her help to France, and this 
would suffice. 

Second: That France should imitate the 
example set her by Italy and England, and 
should make the sacrifices needed to put her 
finances in order. On the contrary, France 
is yielding to a certain lazy indifference, 
and rebels at every invitation to increase 
the national revenue by the imposition of 
new taxes. 

The real and grave peril of the French 
occupation of the Ruhr is the destruction of 
the European balance of power. By gaining 
possession of this great mining and indus- 
trial area, France is securing the hegemony 
of Europe, and Germany, for a period whose 
term we cannot yet see, becomes a negligible 
quantity. The military predominance of 
France becomes absolute. 
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HOOSING for his text a questionnaire 
sent out by the “Opera Bonomelli,” 


the Italian society for the aid of emigrants 


which has done such effective work in their 
behalf, Dr. Alberto Geisser, president of the 


= Turin Savings Bank, discusses in La Ri- 


forma Sociale (Turin) some of the problems 
and certain aspects of Italian emigration. 
For a long time Italian economists have 


“regarded the temporary or permanent ex- 


patriation of a percentage of the inhabitants 
as a necessity, on account of the great fruit- 
fulness of the Italian race, and the conse- 
quent growing density of the population, 


which has to-day reached about 350 to the 








square mile, and this in a country a great 


part of which is mountainous, and which is 


not highly favored with a naturally pro- 
ductive soil. The most important measures 
for the welfare of Italy’s emigrants, meas- 
ures which in the writer’s opinion constitute 
immediate responsibilities of the govern- 


“ment, are sanitary vigilance at the port of 


embarkation and on shipboard, and the 
control of the emigration agencies and of 
passage rates. The task is a complicated 
one, but on the whole it seems to have been 
accomplished with a fair degree of success. 

The greatest Italian colony in a foreign 
land is that in Argentina, and in 1808 it 


gave a warm welcome to the project of an 


exposition at Turin to illustrate the prob- 
lems connected with Italian emigration. 
To this end a committee was organized by 
the Italian Chamber of Commerce of 
Buenos Aires, and a splendidly illustrated 
journal was especially issued, entitled “Gli 
Italiani nell’ Argentina.” The sum of 100,- 
ooo lire was expended in this way. One of 
the members of the committee was a certain 
Giuseppe Guazzone, who had emigrated 
as a young man to Argentina, where, thanks 
to his indomitable energy coupled with re- 


_ markable foresight and favored by the 


marvelously rapid development of Argen- 
tinian agriculture, due to the newly-built 
railroads, he acquired such an immense 
tract of grain lands that he was styled the 
“Wheat King.” 

Eager to encourage Italians to come to 
Argentina in ever-growing numbers, Guaz- 
zone was able to raise there a fund of several 
million lire, and he also selected a region 
excellently adapted for agriculture. The 


ground to be purchased by the projected 






from Italy 


company was to be opened up for coloniza- 
tion, with the expectation that the Italian 
colonists would gradually buy up their 
farms. ‘Two conditions were made by the 
Argentinian projectors, first, that the com- 
pany should select the emigrants, and, 
secondly, that the Italian Government 
should guarantee interest in the capital 
invested up to 2 per cent. per annum. How- 
ever, in spite of every effort on the part of 
the friends of the movement in Italy, the 
Parliamentary Commission for Emigration 
refused this very modest request, declaring 
that its province was to succor emigrants, 
not to favor speculators. 

The proper utilization of the foreign 
banking facilities is a most important con- 
sideration. While the great London banks 
transact their business directly through the 
American banks, and do not grudge them 
the normal profit thus realized, Italy, with 
financial transactions amounting to but the 
tenth part of those of the English banks, - 
has established in New York alone a half 
dozen banking agencies of various impor- 
tance. This the Italian writer regards as a 
great mistake, and he finds that Italy can 
expect nothing from American financiers’ 
beyond a correct attitude toward this in- 
vasion of their sphere, even though it may 
have been dictated by excusable motives. 

As to the Bank of Naples, the writer 
sees in its activity the laudable motive of 
protecting the ignorant among the Southern 
Italians from falling into the hands of un- 
scrupulous compatriots. He thinks, how- 
ever, that an educated Italian worker, who 
wants to deposit his savings, or who may 
perhaps be seeking for an extension of 
credit, will usually find it advantageous to 
make use of the American banks, which are 
able to satisfy his needs much more effec- 
tively than is possible for branches of even 
the strongest Italian banks. 

The writer makes several suggestions 
based upon his experience of many years in 
the United States. For example, he advises 
against the acquisition of extensive parcels 
of land by Italian colonists, because this is 
calculated, as a general rule, to excite the 
suspicions and alienate the sympathies of | 
those who, through ignorance or prejudice, 
may see some sinister motive for such action 
on the part of the Italian immigrants— 
Argentina being an exception, apparently. 
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Bulgaria’s Peasant Dictator: Stamboulisky 


T WAS rumored the 
other day that Stam- 
boulisky, the chief of the 
Bulgarian cabinet, had 
resigned. The statement 
was contradicted, and the 
world learned that the 
cabinet had resigned, but 
Stamboulisky remains in 
the saddle. 

Jacques Chastenet 
sketches Stamboulisky for 
us with the biting line of 
a Forain in the Opinion 
(Paris) for February 23: 


A ruddy-faced, bull-necked 
person of tall, heavy build, 
with a heavy, furrowed jaw, a 
forehead protruding from a 
tangle of coarse, dark hair; 
small, dark, shiny eyes, and 
thick lips under the drooping 
mustache—Stamboulisky has a sullen air which is 
sometimes lit up by a spark of jovial energy. Phys- 
ically he is a butcher, with an intelligent eye; 
morally, he has an iron will at the beck of simple 
ideas which are sometimes vague; much sullen 
conceit, more pride; a good dose of courage; no 
more scruples than absolutely required; the art of 
flattering men’s passions and of gaining their con- 
sent; a rustic, sardonic eloquence which persuades 
and reaches the inmost fibers of his listeners—a 
Danton with less fire, Slav and peasant. 


Peasant is the word that recurs constantly 
when the master of Bulgaria is mentioned. 
It is the epithet he boasts most of, and the 
frame in which he prefers to meet foreigners 


of distinction is his farm on the outskirts 


of Sofia. There, seated under the vine and 
fig tree of his barns, Stamboulisky is really 
the worthy Danubian tiller of the soil, but 
a farmer who understands the value of 
publicity! 

As the son of a peasant, Stamboulisky 
plowed and sowed as the others do by day 
and slept at night near the herds. A rich 
marriage enabled him to carry on his ex- 
tremely elementary education, and he 
entered journalism and politics as one of the 
founders of the Land Party. The peasants 
form nine-tenths of the population in Bul- 
garia and Stamboulisky entered Parliament 
as their champion against the absolutism of 
the Czar Ferdinand. At the outbreak of 
the war, Stamboulisky was obstinately 
neutral and opposed Bulgaria’s*siding with 
the Central Powers. Ferdinand put him 





PREMIER STAMBOULISKY OF BULGARIA 


into prison, where he stayed for three years 
until the Allied forces marched into Sofia 
as victors. The next year Stamboulisky 
had seized the reins of government in the 
name of and for the peasant. He does not 
consider himself responsible to the King, 
nor to Parliament, but only to the Council 
of the Land Party. 

By successive laws which the Dictator 
has practically imposed upon the intimi- 
dated Parliament, he is overthrowing the 
entire economic structure of Bulgaria for 
the benefit of the peasants; replacing the 
obligatory military service by a civil service 
compulsory for both sexes which sends the 
middle-class burgher’s daughter to repair 
the high roads; enforcing a partition of the 
land destined to enrich the small holders 
at the expense of the great proprietors 
and the lesser gentry, and imposing restric- 
tions of all kinds on commerce and industry. 

Ina word, Stamboulisky has hunted down 
capital relentlessly in the agrarian socialism 
he has forced on Bulgaria, which has been 
called the Yellow Bolshevism. 

At the same time, however, the Dictator 
signed the Treaty of Neuilly and kept it; 
smiled on France, coaxed Lloyd George 
into a good humor and flattered Tchitcherin 
into canceling the part of the war repara- 
tions incurred by Bulgaria. After bank- 
ruptcy, the Bulgarian republic needed an 
obstinate, energetic and rough-hewn chief 
and found him in Stamboulisky. 
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What One Woman Thinks of the Others— 


Mme. Lombroso on Woman’s Character 


HE drifting clouds of the thought of 

years and many books and many lands 
seen and understood intervene between to- 
day and the hours spent over Lombroso’s 
La femme criminelle. Yet two paradoxes 
stand out like cameos from the mass of ad- 
verse comment on the frail sisterhood: “A 
criminal woman is an anomaly; she is 
three-fourths man,’ and “Clothes -are 
women’s weapon, her natural means of de- 
fense, so that a woman who steals to obtain 
clothes is not a thief!” 

The Latin’s chivalry revolted at the ver- 
dict required of him and the man entered 
the plea against the scientist. With subtler 
nuances Mme. Gina Lombroso pleads per- 
suasively for her sisters who are victims 
less of the law than of psychological mis- 
understandings, in her book on L’dme de la 


femme, which Robert de Traz reviews in 


L’Opinion (January 19). 

Mme. Lombroso’s principal idea is the 
fundamental psychological opposition of 
the sexes. Woman, first of all, is at sea 
about herself. For her deepest feelings are 
nearly always in direct conflict with her in- 
terests. When she attempts to follow the 
latter and gives up her instinctive rôle as 
voluntary dupe of love and sacrifice, she 
denies her own nature. She can never 


flourish like man in independence and ego- 


tism, but in self-sacrifice alone. She needs 
emotion, but she always owes it to others.. 
She can express her personality only in dia- 
logue. Incapable of impartiality or of 
serenity, she has to take sides. She personi- 
fies even the objects around her and endows 
them with feelings. As she only wishes to 
know individual cases, she has no curiosity 
as to the laws that rule the universe. She 
may study long and with profit, but it is 
under the influence of a man and to please 
him. 

But she possesses a purely feminine, irra- 
tional quality which is much superior to 
man’s powers of deduction—her intuition. 
Thanks to this divining rod, woman knows 


admirably how to observe, to analyze her 


own thoughts, and to remember. Slow to 
learn, she is wonderful at knowing what she 
has never learned. Any study which de- 
mands of her logical deduction or criticism 
only confuses her because it turns aside her 


mind from the use of her sovereign power of 
intuition. The woman who studies begins 
again to be intelligent only when she man- 
ages to forget either her acquired mental 
baggage or when she has learned to apply it 
concretely. 


Adam [Mme. Lombroso declares] is full of good 
will, but he is at a loss to understand Eve. The 
habit of strength has not taught him the ways of 
cunning. He confuses her virtues and her faults, 
takes her confidence in herself for vanity, her pas- 
sion for service for tyranny, and her spontaneity 
for caprice. In courtship it is much worse, but the 
distinction is the reverse of that separating them 
in everyday life. For the male, love is an esthetic 
ecstasy, a despairing wish for joy, a prideful need— 
it is wholly irrational, while woman, who reasons 
so seldom in her other affairs, sees love only ju- 
dicially: The proof of this paradox is that she must 
always esteem the one she loves and that she exacts 
a spiritual understanding—both matters of indif- 
ference to Adam. Love seems to Eve a useful, 
permanent and grave business because she always 
associates it, consciously or not, with maternal love, 
which protects, consoles, sacrifices itself and lasts 
throughout life. i 


The feminists revolt at the unhappiness so 
often resulting from the clash between the 
two ideals, but Mme. Lombroso gently 
warns them that public careers and honors 
are still greater illusions. 


Eve’s most cherished desire is not to succeed, but 
to be happy. Instead of freeing her from Adam, 
she must be bound closer to him and his authority 
over her increased. A pair must have a head re- 
sponsible for the common interest who supervises 
and supports his subordinate. Eve sometimes 
suffers from Adam’s domination, but she would suf- 
fer more from his indifference. She will pardon 
him when selfish and distrustful because she will 
persuade herself that his exactions are only another 
way of thinking of her. Solitude must be avoided 
at any price; deserted Eve languishes and dies. 


M. de Traz goes further than Mme. Lom- 
broso in his rejection of the remedies pro- 
posed by the leaders of the new woman, as 
they call her! 


The human couple can only be composed of 
contrary, diverse individuals. If the woman takes 
the man’s place, he will take hers. An energetic, 
selfish woman, prone to self-indulgence, will be 
mated with a little ex-male, obstinate, tender, 
devoted, intuitive, coquettish and gossiping. We 
will come perhaps to this matriarchate, but through 
what battles and crash of teacups and slammed 
doors! May my dispossessed sex [M. de Traz 
gallantly congludes] find in their distress a painter 
of L'âme de l'homme as subtle, as keen and as sympa- 
thetic as Madame Lombroso! 
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An Hungarian Poet’s Centenary 


HE centenary of Alexander Petéfi, the 

Hungarian poet-patriot, was celebrated 
on January 26 at the Sorbonne, and two 
young poets of the nation he loved next to 
his own read translations of his less-known 
poems to their own generation. For fifty 
years ago to Michelet, Saint-René Tail- 
landier and Francois Coppée, Petöfi had 
been the flaming torch of that Hungary of 
1848 which tried unsuccessfully to break 
away from Austria. 

There are few poets whose life and ideals 
were so intimately fused into an epic, and 
the story is told vividly 
by P. E. G. Régnier 
in the Revue Bleue 
(February 17). 

Petöfi was born on 
December 31, 1822, ina 
peasant hut of Kiskoe- 
roes. Soon after his 
father bought a stall in 
the market-place of a 
small village of Little 
Coumania, and the poet 
passed his childhood in 
the heart of the puzsta 
—the Hungarian plain 
with its endless spaces 
green and yellow with 
the grass or white with 
snow, which made him 
a herdsman with bold 
glance and generous 
feelings and heart and 
head full of romantic 
dreams of liberty and 
love. At fifteen years 
his parents grew tired 
of his refusal to study 
anything except history and literature and 
Alexander went out with a band of strolling 
players, and began a wandering life of super, 
soldier, player and copyist. At theendof 1843 
he fell ill at Debreceu in Transylvania and 
while recovering he copied some eighty of 
his poems, and trudged with them in his 
knapsack the 200 kilometers to Budapest 
in the dead of winter. He took them to 
Voeroesmarty, the popular poet of the day, 
who admired them and had them published 
while Petöfi got a post as editor on a review. 

Petofi’s talent was entirely original and 
he sang in the simple language of the peas- 
ant the praise of the puzsta, the Alfceld and 
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its dilapidated inns, of the Danube and the 
Tisza, and the dread of brigands and hunger, 
and the glowing fire of wine and drunken 
brawls. His lyrics were soon popular and 
he became the favorite of the people in the 
street, the students, and the youth of Hun- 
gary. For two years the poet read Victor 
Hugo, Dumas, Lamartine and Béranger and 
detested everything German, and in 1846 he 
needed only two inspirations to make him a 
great romantic—a revolution and a grande 
passion. Both were forthcoming. He met 
Julie de Szendrey at a ball on the estate 
of Count Karoly and 
wooed her in verses so 
moving that he over- 
came her parents’ oppo- 
sition within a year. 
Like Verlaine he had 
never known happiness 
before and the poems 
written in the first year 
of his marriage are 
among the finest in 
Fungarian literature. 

Petofi gave the signal 
for the March revolu- 
tion of 1848 when he 
declaimed his Talpra 
Magyar, the Hungari- 
an ‘‘ Marseillaise,” and 
raised thestandard of re- 
volt in Budapest. Vienna 
granted the constitution 
to Hungary without a 
blow, and the receding 
tide left the poet alone 
with his dreams of uni- 
versal liberty and jus- 
tice. But happily for 
him Hungary was almost at once called 
upon to defend her soil from the superior 
forces of the Austrians and Russians, and 
Petöfi said farewell to his young wife and 
son and joined the forces in Transylvania 
under the Polish General Bem, who made 
him his aide-de-camp and did his best to 
save the singer of the martial ballads that 
cheered and stirred the hénveds to the un- 
equal struggle. But on July 31, 1849, Petöfi 
fell at Segesvár, and finished at twenty-six 
years of age the whole gamut of experience 
his Muse had glorified for his people in love 
of nature, beauty and country—the hero 
and greatest lyric poet of Hungary. 
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The Influence of Egypt on Greek Art 


‘INCE the discovery of the Rosetta stone 
and its deciphering through the genius 

of Champollion, which first gave the modern 
world the clue to the life and art of ancient 


Egypt, nothing has so thrilled the imagina- 


tion as the recent unearthing by Lord 
Carnarvon and Howard Carter of the fabu- 
lous treasures in the tomb of Tutankhamen, 
briefly described in the April REVIEW oF 
Reviews. These discoveries lend peculiar 
interest to a forthcoming volume by the 
distinguished French archaeologist, M. J. 
Albert Faure, to be published immediately 
by the Librairie Stock. The theme of this 
work, which bears the title L’ Egypt et les 
Présocratiques, is the debt owed by the early 
art of Greece to that of Egypt. 

In La Nouvelle Revue (Paris) for February 
I, 1923, we find some interesting excerpts 


from this book, published from advance 


sheets, from which we take the following 
abstract. M. Faure begins his remarks 
with the somewhat sarcastic observation 
that when any opinion, whether intellectual, 
esthetic, or moral, has once become estab- 
lished as a tradition, it is regarded as sacri- 
legious to discuss it, no matter whether it is 
rational or irrational. It is for this reason, 
he believes, that so many eminent men have 
clung to an opinion concerning the origin of 
Greek civilization, which they would have 
seen to be false had they been less preju- 
diced. He continues: 

In virtue of this principle it has long been taught 
that Greek civilization, the mother of Occidental 
civilization, is indebted only to itself . . . and has 
been subject to almost no outside influence; there 
has been a constant chorus to the effect that in 
a corner of the earth uniquely privileged an elect 
humanity drew from the depths of its own soul all 
the marvels found in the domain of arts and of 
letters, of science and of philosophy. 

It is the object of the present study to prove that 
this idea is false, and that in the realm of philosophy 
in particular Greece must be regarded in a certain 
degree as owing tribute to Egypt. 


The author finds that three great peoples 
were pre-eminently the creators of human 
civilization and that they collaborated with 
one another. These were the Egyptians, 
the Chaldeans, and the Proto-Hellenes. 
Greek culture is indebted for its provenance 
to all three of those, and not least to the 
Egyptians. He says: 

Its influence was exerted first upon the Proto- 
Hellenes, whose direct heritors were the Greeks of 


Tonia and the Greeks of classic times. Successful 


excavations in Crete, in the Peloponnesus and in 
Asia Minor on the site of the ancient city or cities 
of Troy, attest the existence of a remote era two or 
three thousand years before our own when advanced 
civilizations already existed ... which betray 
a more or less marked Oriental influence. Thus, for 
example, a number of resemblances have been 
noted between the products of Mycenzan art and 
certain specimens of decorative or industrial 
Egyptian art. The palace of Cnossos in Crete un- 
covered by Evans was probably constructed after an 
Egyptian model and in conformity with the princi- 
ples of Egyptian architecture. But this palace 
must have been built between 2500 and 1800 
years before our era, probably around 2200 or 2000 
B. C. . . . which shows that the relations between 
the Greeks, or at any rate their predecessors, and 
the Egyptians were very ancient. But there is 
more to be said—about 1200 or 1300 years before 
Christ . . . 7% e., during, before, and after the 
Trojan war, we find in one or more coalitions against 
Egypt certain peoples of Asia and of Europe... . 
It has even been claimed that the Iliad of Homer 
was inspired by an epic composed in honor of a vic- 
tory over the Syrians by the Pharaoh Rameses II 
Sesostris of the roth dynasty. ; : 


Certain it is that this epic was held in high 
repute among the ancients, since we find it 
engraved in all or in part upon the walls of 
many temples, and it is not at all impossible 
that some report of it came by ways of 
commerce to the Greeks, though, perhaps, 
it is too much to conclude that it had any 
part in the creation of the Iliad. Turning 
to another aspect of the matter, however, 
there is a very close resemblance between 
a certain statue of Apollo found near 
Corinth and various Egyptian statues of the 
oldest Egyptian period known to history. 
Coming down to an epoch nearer our own 
time, M. Faure goes into more definite de- 
tail concerning the access enjoyed by the 
Greeks to the valley of the Nile: 


About 650 B. C. the Pharaoh Psammeticus I, the 
founder of the 26th dynasty, called to his aid the 
Greeks of Asia Minor. Thenceforth under this king 
and his successors certain territories were conceded 
to them in the Delta of the Nile. Amasis in particu- 
lar in the 6th century B. C. was noted for his phil- 
hellenic policy . . . at this epoch Egyptian civiliza- 
tion was greatly admired in foreign lands. . . . The 
beginning of the 26th dynasty gave the signal for 
a veritable renaissance of art, literature and science 
which recall the very flower of the civilization of the 
earlier Pharaohs. Lofty moral ideas were dominant 
and inspired a series of wise civil and criminal laws 
which were unanimously admired among the an- 
cients. Chapter CXXV of the Book of the Dead 
containing the justification of the soul (called the 
Negative Confession) before the tribunal of Osiris, 
and which constitutes for us a résumé of Egyptian 
morality, shows us the delicacy and loftiness of that 
morality. It has been justly compared to the He- 
brew Decalogue. 
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After showing that the Greeks were thor- 
oughly at home in the valley of the Nile, 
on the friendliest terms with their Egyptian 
hosts from 650 to 525 B. C., M. Faure con- 
siders the inevitable influence upon their 
sensitive and brilliant minds made by the 
religion, science and art of this older civiliza- 
tion. Both believed in the immortality of 
the soul and represented it frequently in the 
-form of a bird having a human head. The 
prototype of the Elysian fields of the Greeks 
is to be found in the Kingdom of the Dead 
ruled over by Osiris, one proof of which is 
the curious resemblance between the Greek 
and the Egyptian words denoting this 
realm. Moreover, the rivers of the Greek 
inferno were evidently modelled upon those 
-in the Kingdom of Osiris, which found their 
prototype in the Nile and its channels. 

There is no doubt about the Egyptian origin of 


The Origin of 


NE opens the Journal de Psychologie 

at the “Origin of Stone Carving” 

with a curious interest—so near is primi- 

tive art to our own since the Carnarvon 
discovery. 

M. G. H. Luquet reasons divertingly by 

analogy from the drawings of a small child: 


A child finds in the lines he has traced without 
artistic intention a resemblance to real objects 
either under the influence of a more or less vague 
likeness in aspect or impelled by circumstances 
which direct his interpretative fancy in one direction 
or the other. In the same way the first stone 
carvers found resemblances in the forms they had 
created without plastic intention. And as the idea 
of game was constantly present in the mind or in 
the subconsciousness of these hunters, their inter- 
pretative fancy was naturally inclined to recognize 
animals in these accidental pictures. These de- 
ductions seem to be confirmed by the earliest pre- 
historic monuments. At Gargas one of the long 
lines carved on the rock bears some resemblance 
to the head and spine of a horned quadruped. At 
Clotilde de Santa Isabel the animals are even recog- 
nizable, though all seem drawn idly as with a 
simple stroke of a sharp-pointed tool. 

Of the human body the hand was naturally the 
first member to be reproduced and next the head. 
The plastic utilization of natural accidents is espe- 
cially plain in wall pictures. In the grotto of 
Comarque (Sireuil) the body of a horse is merely 
an adaptation of the convexities of the wall scarcely 
altered by light outline strokes. The head and the 
tail are remarkably well done in low relief. In the 
Nancy grotto at Vieil-Mouly (Sireuil), the posterior 
half of the dorsal line of a carved bigon is made by 
the upper contour of the vault while the contour of 
the head of the horse carved not far from the en- 
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the Greek word Rhadamanthus; it is the precise 
equivalent of the Egyptian expression “ Ra’ dans 
l’Amenti.’’? (The god Ra personified the Sun and 
Amenti was one of the names of the Inferno and 
hence Egyptian.) The Greek word Charon, the 
ferryman of hell, comes from the Egyptian word 
“karo,” which means bark or conductor. The 
Judgment of the Dead before the tribunal of Osiris 
and the scene of this Judgment inspired analogous 
beliefs among the Greeks; the weighing of the soul 
in particular seems to find an echo in Homer. The 
motif of the shield of Achilles was suggested by cer- 
tain Egyptian bas-reliefs. Many Greek legends appear 
to have made use of elements borrowed from Egypt, 
such as the legends of Hercules . . . and that of Atlas. 

In their travels through Egypt the Greeks had 
constantly under their eyes the scenes painted or 
engraved on the monuments .. . it was all they 
needed to inspire their imaginations—so lively, so 
rich, and so plastic. . . . Passing to more philo- 
sophic ideas we likewise find the traces of Egyptian 
influences. The conception of a superior justice 
found in Hesiod is eminently Egyptian: the Greek 
Themis is none other than the Egyptian Ma, goddess 
of justice and of truth... . 


Sculptured Art 


trance to the grotto is in part natural. At Com- 
barelles a rocky projection was used to form the 
body of a reindeer which the artist finished with 
light strokes. A jutting rock shaped like a human 
nose in profile was completed by the engraving of 
the nose and the eye. At Font de Gaume a black 
horse crudely modelled is painted on a projecting 
rock which has a natural resemblance to the body 
of a quadruped. The hoofs and the tail are formed 
by stalactites. A polychromic bison is painted on 
a rocky hump that gives the contour of the back. 

It seems, then, logical to consider the voluntary 
accentuation of a resemblance perceived in natural 
accidents of the surface as one of the sources of 
sculpture. 

In brief [M. Luquet concludes], the first carved 
work executed by the first paleolithic artist could 
not have been suggested by imitation of a pre- 
decessor, since there were none. Auto-imitation was 
therefore responsible. That is—the intentional 
repetition by an individual of an activity he had 
already practiced himself but not intentionally, 
as of movements of the hand either alone or holding 
a tool which had produced a picture by accident. 
The question of the genesis of paleolithic art de- 
pends, then, upon the determination of the actiors 
which at that time could have produced pictures 
without the intention of creating them. ‘Then the 
imagination must recreate the stages by which the 
artist reached the goal of reproducing an animal 
hunted the day before or perceived in a clearing of 
the forest. 


Thus the amusing reproductions of daily 
life on the Nile in the reign of good King 
Tutankhamen, with their quaint, occasional 
humor, were high art compared to that of 
the artist of the bison and the deer carved 
on the Pyrenean caverns. 
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again that, at any rate, the sun evidently 
has more to do with the starting impulse 


~ deft us. 
nificance of the return of the birds to know 


HE months of March and April have 
witnessed the most remarkable and 
picturesque of Mother Nature’s great 
shows—the annual return of the migratory 


birds from their southern wintering places 
to their northern breeding grounds. 
= why this wonderful hegira—sometimes for 
_ thousands of miles—there is no one single 
= scientific explanation. 


Just 


The two commoner 
ones have been set forth before in these 
But it seems worth remarking 


than any other one cause. Thousands of 


years of experience have taught the birds 


that they can rely upon the sun—that is, 
upon its position in the heavens. And 
when our bobolinks (in the Brazilian pam- 
pas) see it soaring high enough above the 


= horizon, that is a signal for them to start 
for their beloved northern meadows. 


So it is, doubtless, with the remainder 


= of the northern migratory birds, who took 
= their way to the southland last autumn, 
_ but just whence they will return few people 
=- seem to know. But there are records which 


reveal all this. If one hadn’t seen an old 


. human friend for several months—perhaps 
= years—there isn’t much doubt as to what 
their first conversation would likely be 


about. So an effort has been made to set 


down here some known facts about the 


wanderings of the birds since they last 
Perhaps it will add a little to the sig- 


where they have been keeping themselves 
during all these cold and cheerless months. 

The following table is made up, chiefly, 
as to the return of the migrants to the 


regions of New England, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, and nearby States, 


where most of them will resume their family 
joys and responsibilities. So far as the 


names of the species are concerned, they 


are taken mostly from Ralph Hoffmann’s 


— little book, “A Guide to the Birds of New 


England and Eastern New York,” plus 
occasional references to Frank M. Chap- 
man’s text-book, “Birds of Eastern North 
America,” and the present writer’s per- 
sonal knowledge of the subject. 

Most of the references here made to the 
winter homes of the migratory species, 


mentioned, are taken from the monumental 


-= work (in eight large volumes, at present) ; 
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Where the Birds Have Beci 


by Robert Ridgway (published 190r, sqq.), 
to illustrate the collections belonging to the 
Smithsonian Institution, and deposited in 
the United States National Museum at 
Washington. 

The field check list of the American 
Ornithologists’ Union contains the names 
of about 1200 species of birds as American 
species; but this list enumerates probably 
not far from 400 names of so-called “sub- 
species,” whose identity is dubious. The 
American Museum of Natural History, in 
New York City, shows about 500 species 
of birds, supposed to be seen near that 
city, but as a matter of fact, some of them 
are seldom, or never, seen. (A very occa- 
sional, perhaps accidental, visitant can 
hardly be accounted a resident.) 

On the other hand, the subjoined list of 
species likely to be seen during March or 
April is by no means necessarily complete 
for that period; though it is hoped that, 
when the often very far-distant points 
from which the birds have come are consid- 
ered, it will not lack significance. 


FLICKER. Common winter resident. 

THRASHER (“Brown Thrush”). North Carolina, 
to south-eastern Missouri, etc., to southern 
Florida and south-central Texas. 

MEADOW LARK. Winter resident. 

Rosin. Winter resident, and southward to cashed 
Florida and along Gulf Coast to Texas, 

Hornep Lark (shore lark). Winter resident (along 
shores) : 

Fox Sparrow (fox-colored sparrow). Northern 
Florida and westward to middle Texas, eastern 
base of Rocky Mts. 

WAXWING, CEDAR. Wintering in whole of U. S., 
migrating southward to Bahamas, Cuba, Jamaica, 
etc., Mexico and Central America. 

GROSBEAK, CARDINAL (“Redbird”). 
dent. 

MARTIN, PURPLE. 
to Venezuela and Brazil. 
and in British Islands. 

Cowprrp. Southeastern Mexico, Yucatan, etc. 
Breeding south to Georgia. 

Tarussa, Hermit. Southward to Gulf states 
(Florida to Texas), Cuba, wintering northward 
(regularly) to about 39 degrees; occasionally in 
lower Hudson Valley, New York. 

PHOEBE. Chiefly within the U. S. (mostly south 
of 37), but migrating to Cuba and eastern and 
central Mexico. 

SPARROW, WHITE-THROATED. 
Florida and Texas. 

SPARROW, TREE. South in winter through North 
America and winter resident. 

Sparrow, Sonc. Common (though song-less) 
resident in winter. 

SPARROW, Ipswich. Common winter resident along 
Atlantic coast as far as Georgia. 


Winter resi- 


Southern Florida and Mexico 
Accidental in Betmudas 


South in winter to 
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SPARROW, VESPER. Gulf coast. 
‘Sparrow, Swamp. Gulf coast, central Florida to 
Mexico. 
Sparrow, Fietp. Southern U. S., Florida to Texas. 
CREEPER, BRowN. Winters throughout central and 
eastern States and as far south as central Texas 
and northern Florida. 
WARBLER, MYRTL Southern U. S., southward 
to West Indies and Central America to Isthmus. 
SPARROW, CHIPPING. Chiefly more southern U. S., 
casually, Cuba. ie 
a REDPoLL. Northern portions of U. S., in winter 
south to more northern States. 
GoLDFINCH. Near Gulf on shore of Mexico. 
WREN, WINTER. North Carolina. 
Wren, CAROLINA, The Carolinas. 
CHICKADEE, HupsonrANn. Far northern form, occa- 
sionally seen about New York. 
Jay, CANADA. Northern form, sometimes comes as 
far south as Pennsylvania. 
SHRIKE, NORTHERN. Northern form. Migrates as 
far south as Virginia in winter. 
SHRIKE, LOGGERHEAD. From coast districts of the 
Carolinas, moves slowly westward. 
GRosBEAK, PINE. Northern form. Migrates as far 
south as D. C. 
Junco (“Snowbird”). Northern form, Migrates 
widely, southward to Gulf, in autumn. 
Fincn, PURPLE. Gulf coast. 
= CROSSBILL, AMERICAN. Northern form. Migrates 
southward to Gulf States in spring. 


The Animals’ 


N the March Atlantic Monthly is another 
of the remarkable “ Nyasaland Sketches” 
by Hans Cudenhove, devoted to animals of 
Central Africa. It is written in the author’s 
well-known vein of verisimilitude, which 
challenges the attention of the thoughtful. 
These studies stand out like correctly 
marked mile stones, in the maze of “nature 
faking” which many magazine editors evi- 
dently encourage, not having discovered 
the truth of what John Burroughs said 
long ago that “no man can invent incidents 
and traits as interesting as the reality” — 
and it should be added that his long life was 
devoted to proving it. 

In the present number of the Atlantic, 
Mr. Cudenhove is quoted as saying: 
(“Contributors’ Column,” p. 429) that 
“since 1905 I have not left the tropics. I 
have been hunting, chiefly for the pot, and 
prospecting; but the most passionate pur- 
suit of my life, is the study of the animal 
kingdom, not from a biological, but from a 
psychological point of view.” He begins 
his present discussion by the somewhat 
disconcerting statement: 


- Tt is the deplorable tendency of the generality of 
mankind that it comes to definite conclusions about 
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CROSSBILL, WHITE-WINGED. Northern form. Mi- 
grates southward to Southern Illinois, 


VIREO, SOLITARY. Gulf States, Mexico to Guate- 


mala. 


FLYCATCHER, Least. Central America and Panama. | 


Fincu, Pine. Northern form. Occurs in spring 


almost anywhere in U. S. 
KINGLET, Rupy-crowNED. Northern form. Mi- 


grates in spring from Mexico and Guatemala. E 


KINGLET, GOLDEN-CROWNED. Northern form, 
North Florida and Texas. b 

LOUISIANA WATER-THRUSH. Central America and 
Colombia. 


WARBLER, Prive. Florida to Texas. 

WARBLER, Parm. Southern Florida, Bahamas, 
Greater Antilles, etc. : 

WooprEcKER, Harry. Northern boundary of U. §. 


WoopreckerR, Downy. Middle and northern parts 


of U. S. 
NUTHATCH, WHITE-BELLIED. 
WARBLER, black and white. 
southward. 


Georgia. 


CHICKADEE, NORTHERN Form. South to latitude is 


of about New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, etc. 
Crow. Winter resident. | 
BLACKBIRD, Rusty. Gulf coast, Florida to Texas. 
Townee. Lower Mississippi. 
KINGFISHER. West Indies, Colombia, Guiana. 
BLUEBIRD. Gulf of Mexico and Cuba. 
SwALLow, BARN. West Indies and Northern South 
America. 


Point of View 


men and things on insufficient evidence. There 


exists only one class of people in the world, which, 
as a whole, judges correctly nationalities other than 
its own—the class of common sailors of tramp cargo 


boats. The extent to which all the rest, even the 
cleverest, overrate the value of their personal 


experience, is apt to make one doubt the sanity of 
mankind in general. r 


With the exception of this philosophic 


digression, Mr. Cudenhove devotes himself 
to various astonishing phases of observed 
natural history, with especial regard for 
those clever birds, the ravens, which he 
studied narrowly about his African camps. 
“Wild birds quickly learn to distinguish a 
friend,” he remarks. “It has often hap- 
pened to me that, when I arrived in some 
locality, and pitched my tent close to a few 
trees, within a couple of days after my 
arrival, sometimes one small bird, some- 
times more, arrived in the evening, imme- 
diately after sunset, and went to rest in 
the foliage for the night, and then kept up 
the habit for the whole duration of my stay, 
being confident that, so long as they slept 
near me, no animal would dare disturb 
their slumber.” | 

This statement will be readily accepted 
by anyone who has lived much in the forest, 


Gulf States and 
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and has learned to know the wild animals. 
Another side, which is worth quoting, is as 
follows: 


None of the great naturalists have had much use 
for the conventional idea of “instinct” versus 
“Treason,” at least as far as the vertebrata are con- 
cerned. Darwin expressed his opinion that no 
fundamental difference existed between man and 
the higher animals in respect to their intellectual 
faculties; and L H Morgan, the historiographer of 
the American beaver, thought that the “mislead- 
ing” expression “instinct” ought altogether to be 
dropped. Mr. Cudenhove continues’ 

During my rambles on the mountain ranges in 
the vicinity of Lake Nyassa, as soon as I had finished 
pitching my tent, the pair jof ravens] ruling in that 
particular district invariably made an appearance 
and, sitting down at some distance from the camp, 
on a boulder or a stumped tree growing from the 
rocks, surveyed us critically After a time they 
flew away again, often to come back the following 
morning, on other occasions to return no more, 
having obviously been dissatisfied with our ap- 
pearance. In time I adopted the habit of propiti- 
ating these potentates by offerings adapted to their 
tastes, just as I would have done with a native 
chief, when entering within the precincts of his 
‘authority. ... They rewarded me for my hospitality 
from the very beginning, by chasing away from the 
vicinity of camp, with incredible energy and vio- 
lence, all, even the largest, birds of prey which 
came near it. This was an invaluable service, de- 
serving my undying gratitude, as I often kept small 
pets, which, but for the ravens’ vigilance, would of 
a certainty, sooner or later, have fallen victims to 
the large and fierce rapacious birds which abound 
all over Central Africa. 


The most curious of the mental develop- 
ments manifested by these ravens was a 
sense of sex difference, which Mr. Cuden- 
hove describes carefully. Indeed, he re- 
marks (leading up to this matter of raven 
courtesy): ‘‘I have no experience of a breed 
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of animals in which the males do not show 
conspicuous courtesy to the females. It is 
universal, and I see no reason to disbelieve 
the gentleman who assured me that he had 
seen, in the Gaboon, a male Gorilla peel a 
pineapple and then hand the fruit to his 
consort.” ha 

Extraordinary attention is paid to raven 
gallantry by Mr. Cudenhove, as follows: 


I had excellent opportunity, while I stayed in 
the Chikla Range of Nyasaland, to ascertain that 
ravens make no exception to the general rule, which 
is, after all, no matter for surprise, when one comes 
to consider the high level of their intellect. Their 
chief article of diet in that locality consisted of 
fish, which was brought to me from the lake, every 
day, and as I always had it boiled it was moist, of 
course, and had, therefore, to be presented to them 
in a plate, which I put on the verandah of my house. 

There were two boarders only—Mrs. Grip and 
Mr. Nevermore. I had soon found who was who, 
from the fact that Mrs. Grip made her appearance 
on the premises much later as a rule than Mr. 
Nevermore, as she was, no doubt, reluctant to 
leave her nest in the forest, and her young, before 
the sun had ascended sufficiently to give them 
warmth, and because she left my place three or 
four times a day, with as much food in her beak 
and gullet as she could carry. She took the greatest 
pains to pack the food well, so as to avoid the risk 
of dropping something on the road... . 

Nevermore showed the most touching regard for 
Grip in that he never dreamed of touching the 
smallest piece of fish before she had fully satisfied 
herself. When they both were present when dinner 
was served, he waited patiently until she gave him 
leave to approach by stepping aside, but if the 
plate was put on the verandah before she had ar- 
rived, he flew to the top of a tree near the house, 
and there started cawing frantically and unceas- 
ingly, until she came sweeping down onto the 
verandah, with a great rush of wings, which always 
reminded me of Paolo and Francesca. 


Run of the Shad in Spring 


NE of the strangest of the migratory 
phenomena involves the “run” of the 
shadin the early spring months. Anadromous 
(or ‘‘up-running’”’) fish the shad are called 
scientifically, because, during their spawn- 
ing time their instinct prompts them to 
ascend the rivers from the ocean. Their 
precise habitat therein is uncertain, but 
(in the Atlantic) probably it is in deep 
water just beyond the “continental shelf,” 
about a hundred miles off the east coast 
line. A series of curious tubes in the head 
of the fish may adapt it for living in the 
deep sea. 
At any rate, in the spring the shad rise 
to the surface of the ocean and make their 


way to the mouths of the fresh-water 
rivers. Here they linger until the tempera- 
ture of the water reaches about sixty 
degrees, when they begin their strange 
upstream journey—always against the cur- 
rent, and therefore swinging backward and 
forward with the tide. This is the famous 
“run,” which they pursue until the “does” 
(females) reach quiet water wherein they 
deposit their eggs (sometimes as many as 
100,000 per fish) to be fertilized by the 
males. In this queer zig-zag journey up the 
streams (like the Delaware, the Susque- 
hanna, the Hudson, the Connecticut and so 
on) the fisheare set upon by various foes, 
including men who row out into the rivers 
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ait long nets, hya means of which they try 
to encircle the shad, and pull them to the 
shore. In order to prevent the extermina- 
tion of the species, Uncle Sam has long 
maintained a patrol, whose members take 
from the fishermen a certain proportion of 


their catch, and “‘strip” them of their eggs, 


which are carefully fertilized and propa- 
gated. 


How About the Crow? 


HE common American crow is prob- 
ably best known by the evil reputation 

he has established in the cornfield, and by 
his depredations in the poultry yard, not to 
mention his attacks on wild birds. Not so 
well known, but of very great importance, 
are his distinct services in the destruction 
of harmful insects, with which the farmer 
has to contend. In fact, a “Farmers 
Bulletin” (No. 1102) recently issued by the 
Biological Survey of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture makes it appear that the 
good a crow does about balances the harm 
he is known to do. “While it would be un- 
wise,” says the Bulletin, “to give absolute 
protection, and thus afford the farmer no 
recourse when the bird is doing damage, it 
would be equally unwise to adopt the policy 
of killing every crow that comes within 
gunshot. Much of the good the crow 
does can ill be spared, and the damage it 
inflicts may be materially lessened by 
measures against such birds as prove 
to be a nuisance.” This Bulletin is dis- 


tributed gratis by the Department of Agri- 


culture. 
The author is Mr. E. R. Kalmbach, 
Assistant Biologist of the Biological Sur- 


vey, and is based upon careful field work . 


by him. A comprehensive treatise on the 
economic status of the crow is based upon 
a Bulletin of the Department of Agriculture 
(No. 621) by the same expert. In the pres- 
ent bulletin the author remarks that “the 
fact that there are no less than 656 different 
‘items in its food, gives some idea of its 
‘resourcefulness and its potentiality for 
good or harm,” and that “irreconcilable 
differences of opinion regarding the crow’s 
worth have often been the rule among resi- 
dents of a community, and it has been only 
recently that sufficient information has been 
assembled from most parts of the bird’s 
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During all of this oett ‘usual 
lasting several months, the shad eat 1 
ing, and their condition by the time t 
are ready to return to the ocean is such 
to have given rise to the comparison, ` 7 
lean as a June shad.” Within a few m 
the young are ready to join their pai 
in the depths of the ocean, there to be; 
new cycle. f 


range to allow of a thorough study of i À 
habits.” And he continues in part as f fol- 
lows: “a EF: 

What a bird eats or does not eat is the first ¢ ques- 
tion to be answered in an inquiry into its econo 
status. To determine with accuracy the var 
items entering into its diet nothing has been fo 
more reliable than the examination of its ston 
contents. In the case of the crow such exam na 
has been made of an excellent series of 2118 $ 
achs, collected in 40 States, the District of Co 
bia, 'and several Canadian Provinces. Of 
stomachs 1340 were of adult crows and 778 
tlings. About 28 per cent. of the yearly food of 
adult crow consists of animal matter. In this are — 
found insects, spiders, millipedes, crustace Sy 
snails, the remains of reptiles, amphibians, wild 
birds and their eggs, poultry and their eggs, small — 
mammals, and carrion. ae 

. Over two-thirds of the animal food, o1 
about a fifth of the whole diet of the crow, is | com- a 
posed of insects, and these include many of the most _ 
destructive pests with which the farmer has toc eal. 

. . The size and voracious appetite 
birds especially valuable in times of outbreak g e 
or another of the insect pests upon which they fe od, 
In the stomach of a crow collected April were fo und — 
the remains of 85 “ May” beetles [wrongly so 0: = Jl ed], 
and these formed less than half the food; in a È 
were 72 wireworms; and in a third were fra K 
of 123 grasshoppers . . . nestling ceo whe se 
rapidly growing bodies require even greater q quan- By 
tities of insect food than the adults, often excel th heir 
parents in the good work done of insect destruc BS 
One brood of 4 had consumed 418 grasshoppers, anc ar 
another brood of 7 had made away with 585 d rig 
the few hours before collected. Of a total of iy 
nestling crows secured in Kansas in 1913, 151 bad z 
been fed on grasshoppers. Caterpillars, always a 4 
favorite source of food for nestling birds, were pre jea 
ent in over a third of the 778 nestling crow-stomachs | 
examined. $ i 

The crow is a bird whose size, ability to surviy ; 
under diverse environments, and almost eed ct <2 
ous food habits make it capable of doing both harm a, 
and extensive good. The influence of the race asa _ 
whole for good and harm appears to be about equal. A 
Local conditions, however, greatly affect economic 
conditions; for this reason hasty judgment as to its 
worth should not be rendered, lest the bird be pe: 
secuted in sections where it is actually aid 
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News from Nature’s World 


Census of Big Mammals 


EFERENCE has been made several 
times in this REVIEW to various 
economic aspects of the wild mammals of 
North America, with especial regard to 
their actual or potential value. A recent 
number (January, 1923) of American For- 
estry has a definite consideration of this 
subject, which seems well worth quoting 
in full. “As a first step in determining the 
requirements of wild life in the National 
forests, an effort has been made to secure 
reliable data on the number and species of 
game animals,” says the editor of the 
magazine; and proceeds as follows: 
Estimates so far submitted on the important 
big-game species indicate that National forests 
contain nearly half a million deer of several species, 
reported as existing in 86 forests. Elk formerly 
occurred in nearly every State, but the larger num- 
ber are now confined to National forests and 
National parks in fourteen States. Of the total of 
2,000 elk reported in existence in the United 
tes several years ago, a majority find range on 
the National forests some time during the year. 
The once large herds of antelope found in all 
large western States have been almost annihilated, 
but the 2400 head now existing on the National 
forests in ten States constitute the nucleus of 
future herds. A total of 13,000 mountain sheep in 
eleven States, and 10,000 mountain goats in four 
States are reported. A few representatives of many 
other big-game species are still found in widely 
scattered sections of the National forests, while 
the fur-bearing animals under protection show a 
remarkable increase in most localities. 


“Remarkable” seems a rather strong 
word as applied even to the small fur- 
bearers population, which certainly has 
been reduced almost to a minimum except 
in the few localities wherein they have 
been rigidly protected. A few years ago, 
the woodsmen and trappers were much 
excited about the reported trapping in 
New Brunswick of a “fisher” (Pennant’s 
martin), which was common there a few 
years before. 


Pelicans Who Perched 


The gawky pelican is not classified as a 
“passerine” (i. e., perching) bird by the 
systematists; and therefore ought not to 
perch. But in the usually accurate Condor 
of November-December, 1922, there is an 
interesting account, by W. E. Allen, of the 
Scripps Institution for Biological Research 
of the University of California, of a pelican 


who did perch, and “got away with it”’— 
to use a slang expression. The huge 
webbed and flabby feet of the birds make 
it apparent enough why they do not perch, 
as a rule; but Mr. Allen writes: 

Three times in the past three years, I have seen 
individuals of the California Brown Pelican (Oele- 
canus Californicus) perch on the wire stretched 
just above the top of the rail of our pier. This 
wire is about one-eighth inch in diameter and it is 
stretched fairly taut, being supported at intervals 
of about ten feet by upright spikes so that its height 
above the pier rail is about four inches.... I 
noticed a brown pelican alight on the rail about 100 
feet away. ...I could see his feet distinctly 
and his toes seemed to curl around and grasp the 
wire in the same way as those of a perching bird. 
He was standing almost erect and teetering a good 
deal to find his balance. Several times the pelican 
tried to stoop to a sitting posture, but with very 
unsettling results. Once while trying to preen his 
breast feathers he almost fell over backward and 
had to flap his wings vigorously to get balanced 
again. Finally he became satisfied with the erect 
posture and remained in it for probably ten 
minutes. 


If this particular pelican could manage 
this (to him) difficult balancing operation, 
it stands to reason that another of the 
species could do likewise, and thus it be- 
comes easy to imagine this the beginning 
of a habit which may modify the future 
history of the species, with important re- 
sults upon the nature of the birds. 


The Planned Pogrom of Robert 


The bobolink, famous minstrel of the 
northern meadows, is due to return there 
about the middle of May (or a bit earlier). 
By that time he will be studying the posi- 
tion of the sun, as seen from Brazil and 
Argentina, where he winters, for it is 
probably its elevation which decides him 
when to begin his long flight to the northern 
meadows. Meanwhile, according to a New 
York newspaper, the New Jersey legisla- 
ture will have been considering ways and 
means of passing a law which will declare 
an “open season” on this beautiful and 
useful bird. In the rice-fields of the South, 
Bob undoubtedly once did much damage. 
In the meadows of his northern range it is 
equally certain that he is a vegetarian and 
insectivorous. Says a recent Farmers’ 
Bulletin (No. 630), of the United States 
Department of Agriculture: 


After the young are able to fly, the whole family 
gathers into a small flock and begins to live almost 
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entirely upon vegetable food. This consists for 


_. the most part of weed seeds, since in the North 


these birds do not appear to attack grain to any 
great extent. They eat a few oats, but their 
stomachs do not reveal a great quantity of this or 
any other grain. .. . Formerly, when the low 
marshy shores of the Carolinas and some of the 
other more southern States were devoted to rice 
culture, the bobolinks made great havoc upon the 
sprouting rice in spring and upon the ripening grain 
on their return migration in the fall. With a 
change in. the rice-raising districts, however, this 
damage is no longer done. 


- This latter economic fact appears to be 
unknown to the Jersey farmers (and legis- 
lators, too), with the result that the po- 
grom of bobolinks has been planned 
pending their return ready to begin their 
meadow melodies. 


A Bird Which Lives in a Dutch Oven 


One of the real characters in bird-land, 
due to arrive in its northern breeding 
grounds about May, is the precise and 
pretty little ovenbird. ‘Golden-crowned 
thrush” it used to be called, but we know 
now it is a true warbler, and not a member 
of the thrush family. Probably it was 
first called a “thrush” by careless people 
who noticed simply that it had a “‘speck- 
led” breast, but that alone doesn’t make 
a thrush, by any means. The bird has 
been wintering on the Gulf coast, and in 
the West Indies, as far south as Chiriqui 
in Central America. It is a dainty little 
bird, about six inches long, and its pecu- 
liarity is its nest—the only one of its 
kind made by a North American bird. 

The nest is very cleverly fashioned in an 
arch of dead leaves, enclosed on all sides 
except the front, near the ground, where 
a small “front door” is left open. Here 
the bird lies hidden until one has almost 
stepped upon it, when it will leave sud- 
denly, trailing its wings along the ground, 
as though one or both of them were broken. 
Even with that warning, the nest is diff- 
cult to find, and the looker is in danger of 
stepping on it. When not disturbed, the 
bird always walks, with a mincing step, 
and much genuflection with its tail. It is 
olivish-greenish above, with the crown of 
the head marked with two lateral stripes 
of black enclosing a broader stripe -of 
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brown, or tawny—whence its name, Eo 
en-crowned.” Its breast is pure white, 
heavily streaked with black. It has a 
characteristic note, which is often trans- a 
literated into “teacher” —though it will be 
noticed that the accent is on the sec 
syllable. This note it repeats in a cre- 
scendo, and often blends it into its 
“flight ‘song”—which it frequently sings at is 
night. b 










Another “Hide-out” Bird 


In the open fields, early in May (or 
June), is a somewhat ‘“bob-tailed,” — 
neutral-colored little sparrow of the per- — 
suasion of the ovenbird—of which we have : 
spoken—in that she has a passion for con- — 
cealing her nest. Perhaps she isn’t quite 
as clever about building it as the kone 
bird, nor the nest so adroitly made, but 
her various attempts to conceal it have J 
been the despair of more than one good i; 
field naturalist. “Yellow-winged,” the bird 
was once described (probably by a man 
who had never seen one in the field), whi dha 
amounts to a misnomer, for the E 
is quite indistinct, as a matter of fact. 
“Grasshopper” is much better because of — 
the bird’s queer “song,” which amounts to 
an insect-like buzz. . 

The present writer once detected one | 
lurking in the brush, along a rail-fence, in | 
the middle of a field, with a bug in her 
mouth, and promptly took his seat on a 
rail, to await developments. It was an 
“endurance-trial, ” and the little mother — 
was very suspicious, but in about half an =! 
hour she gave up trying to hide, and few 
into the field. The watcher knew she — 
wouldn’t alight directly on her nest, and 
watched her narrowly. Near where she 
dropped into the grass was a little path— 
her “front walk.” A few yards farther, 
and the pretty secret was out!—four small _ 
fledglings, cuddled into a small nest — 
of grass, partly built over, and almost com- 
pletely hidden in the grass. One might 
easily have stepped on the birds without 
seeing them. Like most birds that build 
on the ground, this one had left hers — § 
limping and dragging her wings—feigning i 
injury—an instinctive effort at protection. 
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Description and Travel 


The Valley of Ten Thousand Smokes. By Robert 
F. Griggs. Washington, D. C.: The National 
Geographic Society. 341 pp. IIL. 


The maxim, “See America First,” certainly 
‘applies to Alaska as fitly as to any part of the 
Continental United States. The scenic wonders 
to be found in that part of the world stand un- 
rivaled. Returning travelers have brought thrilling 
accounts of what is to be seen in the newly explored 
regions of Alaska. But even the readers of their 
tales were hardly prepared for the revelations made 
by the National Geographic Society’s expeditions 
to Mt. Katmai and its vicinity, conducted by Dr. 
Robert F. Griggs, and continued for five years. 
What is known as. the “Valley of Ten Thousand 
Smokes” was brought into existence by the great 
volcanic eruption of Mt. Katmai in 1912. It is said 
that this eruption was one of the twelve greatest of 
Geo times, but because of the remoteness of the 


” 





ion concerned, it attracted comparatively little 

“attention. Even now, hot gases and molten material 
are pouring out through the broken surface of the 
ground over an area of fifty square miles. The 
remarkable series of photographs taken by mem- 
bers of the expeditions are reproduced in this 
fascinating volume. 


Utah—The Land of Blossoming Valleys. By 
George Wharton James. Boston: The Page 
Company. 371 pp. Il. 


One distinct purpose Mr. James had in writing 
this book—to make known to the’ general public 
some of the remarkable natural features of Utah, 
its mountain scenery and its huge and curious rock 
© formations. He adds chapters on bird life, the 
mines and ore deposits, modern irrigation as prac- 
ticed by the Mormons, and various phases of the 
State’s development. In his account of the origin, 
development and beliefs of the Mormon Church 
Mr. James avoids argument and tries to present 
simply “what Mormonism is to the Mormons.” 
That is to say, he gives the Mormons’ own explana- 
tions of the origin of their religion and the peculiar 
features of their belief. He lets Mormonism speak 
for itself. 


The New Palestine. By W. D. McCrackan. 
Boston: The Page Company. 392 pp, Il. 


An account of what has been going on in Palestine 
since the country was taken over by the British 
Expeditionary Force by General Allenby in 1918, 
together with an exposition of some of the problems 

confronting the British administration. The author 
went to the Holy Land soon after the British 
occupation and brought out the first daily newspaper 
printed in Palestine in the English language, en- 
titled Jerusalem News. An introduction to the 
volume was written by the late Lord Bryce, who 
commends Mr. McCrackan and his. book. 
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The Lone Winter. By Anne Bosworth Greene. 
The Century Company. 379 pp. 


A woman who had the pluck to spend an entire 
winter alone on an isolated Vermont hill farm, with 
a herd of Shetland ponies and a few other domestic 
animals, here gives a running narrative of her 
experiences in journal form. -The story is graceful 
and readable. 


Casual Wanderings in Ecuador. 
Century. 249 pp. Il. 


A woman’s account of what she saw in both the 
cities and wild regions of Ecuador. This book is 
published not because the author had any unusual 
adventures to relate, but simply with a view to 
giving an intelligent and sane description of the 
land and the people. It is a valuable addition to 
the growing literature of South American travel. 


The Unveiled Ladies of Stamboul. By Demetra 
Vaka. Houghton Mifflin Company. 261 pp. Il. 


A vivid portrayal of what is connoted in Turkey 
to-day by the phrase, “The New Woman.” The 
author is a Greek whose education was obtained in 
Europe and New York. She is accepted by her own 
people as the leading spokeswoman for the Eastern 
woman. i 


By Blair Niles. 


Men of the Inner Jungle. By W. F. Alder. The 
Century Company. 296 pp. Il. 


Mr. Alder, author of “The Isle of Vanished 
Men,” tells in this new book of an expedition made 
by a few white men into the inner jungle of Borneo, 
where he met with war-like head hunters. The 
book contains much vivid description of native 
rites and customs. 


West and East. By Clare Sheridan. Boni and 
Liveright. 269 pp. TIl. 


The New York World sent Mrs. Sheridan to 
Europe to find out what the people, as distinguished 
from the rulers and leaders, were thinking and talk- 
ing about, what were their daily interests and how 
they were expressed. She was to give special atten- 
tion to the women and children of Europe, but 
had no specific instructions other than to write 
the truth as she should see it. Her letters from 
Ireland, France, Belgium, Germany, Constanti- 
nople, Smyrna, Bulgaria, Rumania and Rome are 
reproduced in this volume, and taken together, 
they offer a new viewpoint on the European life 
of to-day. 


Cruises Along By-Ways of the Pacific. By 
William Herbert Hobbs. Boston: The Stratford 
Company. 162 pp. Ill. 


An account of an expedition, made by Professor 
Hobbs under the auspices of the University of 
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Michigan, for the purpose of studying coral growth happens that Professor Hobbs is one of the few 


in the Pacific. Our own navy and that of Japan 


American travellers who have studied and de- 


generously aided the expedition in many ways. It scribed the Island of Yap and its native population, 


History 


A Short History of the British Commonwealth. 


Vol. II: The Modern Commonwealth (1763 to | 


1919). By Ramsay Muir. Yonkers-on-Hudson: 
World Book Company. 814 pp. i i 


The first volume of Professor Muir’s history, 
published in this country about a year ago, served 
as an earnest of the author’s intention to trace the 
development of the principle of self-government at 
first within the island and later expanding into a 
community of self-governing states which consti- 
tute what is now known as the British Common- 
wealth. To write such a history was a novel 
attempt, the success of which could not be judged 
from the first volume which carried the narrative 
only as far as 1763. That volume, however, was 
eagerly welcomed on this side of the Atlantic be- 
cause it was truly as much a history of America as 
of the British Empire. In the second volume, 
which recently appeared, the story is brought down 
to our own times. It includes an account of the 
controversy with England’s American colonies and 
the War of the American Revolution, the Napoleonic 
wars and the resulting re-organization and the period 
which the author terms “The Era of British Com- 
placency” in the latter half of the Nineteenth 
Century. The author has a gift of vigorous ex- 
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Fine Arts 


A History of Art. By H. B. Cotterill. Frederick 
A. Stokes Company. VolumeI. (Down to the Age 
of Raphael.) 442 pp. Il. 


At the outset the author of this work disclaims 
any ambition to be classed with those writers who 
try to supply a complete list of all works of art and 
to give the name of every known artist, whether his 
works be worthy of comment or not. Mr. Cotterill 
deliberately confines himself to a limited number of 
art examples and discriminates carefully in his 
comments on these. Such a method has at least 
the marked advantage of relieving an author of 
much embarrassment in the apportionment of his 
space. There is far greater freedom to bring out 
racial and national characteristics in art history. 
It is announced that the second and concluding 
volume of this work will take up the story where the 
first volume leaves it, at the period of Raphael, and- 
continue to the early Nineteenth Century. In the 
present volume there are more than 300 reproduc- 
tions of pictures, statuary and architecture, con- 
stituting a collection of no slight importance. 

Art in Industry. By Charles R. Richards. 
Macmillan. 4099 pp. 

‘Dr. Richards is Director of Coopeg Union in New 


York City and a man of many years’ experience in 
conducting schools of applied art. He has recently 


pression which holds the reader’s attention and 
enlivens a narrative which in the hands of a less 
skillful writer might easily at times become common- 


_ place. 


= History of the United States of America. - By 
Henry William Elson. Macmillan. 998 pp. 


_ Professor Elson’s work, either in four volumes or 
in one, has now been before the public for nearly 
twenty years. It has met with very wide approval, 
and the present one-volume edition, containing an 
account of America’s part in the World War, will 
be welcomed by old readers as well as new. 

History of the Far East By Hutton Webster. 
D. C. Heath & Company. 173 pp. IIL. 


Too many of us have been content to remain 
strangely ignorant of the historic background of Far 
Eastern countries. This is a subject that has been 
only cursorily taught, if at all, in American schools. 


At last we have a compact, well-written and sto ) 


tractive text-book of the history of the Far-East 
which may well serve as an introduction to the more 
elaborate works listed in a bibliographical note. 
The general reader, as well as pupils in schools and 


colleges, can use such a book as this to advantage. 


directed an industrial art survey under the auspices 
of the National Society for Vocational Education 


+ 
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and the Department of Education of the State of — 


New York. The present volume is the report of 
that survey which was a codperative enterprise and 
embodies the local studies made by many individual 
observers. It gives accurate information concerning 
the present status of schools of applied art in this 
country and in Europe. In conclusion it points out 
the need of the education of the public taste in 
America, discusses the relation of the manufacturer 
to the national need, shows that we must have better 


designers than we have thus far developed and 


points out what can be done to raise the standards 


in the training of designers in our art schools. All 


in all, this is the most useful compendium of the 
subject that has yet been published. 


Vincent Van Gogh. A Biographical Study by 
Julius Meier-Graefe. Boston: The Medici So- 
ciety. Volume I: 142 pp. Volume II: 108 pp. Il. 


These volumes contain one hundred full-page 
reproductions of some of the most characteristic 
works of the Dutch painter, together with the 
English text of the biographical study by Julius 
Meier-Graefe (although the translator’s preface 
leaves the reader in some doubt as to how much of 
this text is Meier-Graefe’s and how much represents 
additions by the translator and his wife). 
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_ The Significance of the Fine Arts. Published 
under the direction of the Committee on Education 
of the American Institute of Architects. Boston: 
Marshall Jones Company. 483 pp. Il. 

By the publication of this volume the American 
Institute of Architects gives a fine object lesson 


in the value of coöperation among the fine arts 
which can hardly fail to lead to a better public 


= understanding and appreciation of architecture, 


sculpture, painting and music. The volume has a 
frankly educational purpose, and was written for 
the layman, rather than for the artist. Classical 
architecture is described by C. Howard Walker, 
the ‘architecture of the Middle Ages by Ralph 
Adams Cram; the Renaissance by H. Van Buren 
Magonigle; and modern architecture by Paul P. 
Cret. In the section of the book devoted to the 
allied arts sculpture is treated by Lorado Taft; 
painting by Bryson Burroughs; landscape by F. L. 
Olmsted; city planning by Edward H. Bennett; 
the industrial arts, by Huger Elliott; and music 
by Thomas Whitney Surette. These brief mono- 
graphs are not so distinctly critical as informa- 
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tional. They serve to put the reader in touch with 
the new work as well as with the approved master- 
pieces in the several fields covered. 


Villas of Florence and Tuscany. By Harold 
Donaldson Eberlein. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company. 411 pp. Il. 


This book contains illustrations and text descrip- 
tions of many Tuscan villas which have probably . 
never been seen even by those American travelers 
who are fairly familiar with that part of Italy. Mr. 
Eberlein went far beyond the beaten track of the 
tourist in his search for examples of Tuscan villa 
architecture, nor was he bound by conventional 
limitations in his choice of subjects. A small villa 
meant as much to him as a large one, provided it 
was characteristic, and many of the most interesting 
descriptions in his book are of buildings which we 
should regard as of rather small dimensions. Some 
of these descriptions are most suggestive and the 
accompanying photographs (300), nearly all of 
which were made by the author himself, are unsur- 
passed in beauty and composition. 


Other Timely Volumes 


~ Racing in America—1866-1921. By W.S. Vos- 


burgh. The Jockey Club. 249 pages. With pic- 
tures and diagrams. 


The Jockey Club, since its organization in 1894, 
has done a great work in bringing order and high 
standards into racing in America. For nearly all that 
time its Chairman has been Mr. August Belmont, 
who has, for nearly a full half century, been breed- 
ing thoroughbred horses and helping to keep the 
sport of racing from the dangers and taints which 
are always ready to spoil it unless there are strong 
and clean hands in charge. The Jockey Club has 
now published a truly magnificent volume dealing 
with racing in America since the close of the Civil 


“War. The text is by Mr. W. S. Vosburgh, closely 


identified with racing over nearly forty years, gen- 
erally in an official capacity, and who for many 
years has had the extremely responsible position of 
Official Handicapper of the Jockey Club. After 


Oo vor the various tracks and organizations, 


= Mr. Vosburgh plunges, chronologically, into ac- 


counts of the celebrated race-horses since 1866, giv- 
ing a wealth of personal reminiscence and anecdotes 
and expert analyses that could, probably, come from 
no other living man. The many portraits of famous 
thoroughbred horses are entirely worthy, so far as 
the mechanical perfection of their reproduction is 
concerned, of such a sumptuous and dignified vol- 
ume, and it is regrettable indeed that in America the 
art of photographing horses “in hand” has not pro- 
duced character portraits of these Kings of the 
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Turf, which would have been appropriate to such a 
beautiful book. Such character portraits as Rouch 
and others make in England simply do not exist in 
America, and the volume before us took the only 
resource—the best photographs available, re- 
touched and painted. 


The Complete Airman. By G. C. Bailey. E. P. 
Dutton and Company. 26ọ pp. Il. 


This is an English work which outlines the 
mechanical and physical theory of flight, manufac- 
turing details which enter into the construction of 
the plane, the actual design of the different types 
and the respective parts, the art of starting and 
running the engine and all the instruments required 
in flight, as well as general instructions for practical 
work in the air. 


World Metric Standardization: an Urgent 
Issue. Compiled by Aubrey Drury. World Me- 
tric Standardization Council. 524 pp. Ill. 


Members of the World Metric Standardization 
Council have compiled this volume of testimony 
in behalf of the world-wide adoption of the metric 
units of weights and measures. Besides discussing 
the advantages and the probable cost of metric 
standardization, the compilers have obtained the 
names of a great number of individuals, business 
firms and public institutions favorable to the adop- 
tion of the metric system. 
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The Presidents President Harding’s summer 
Tour as plans, as revised, have been 
Arranged : : r 

. received with commendation 
in all quarters. The proposed speech- 
making tour across the country has not 
been abandoned, but it has been wisely 
curtailed. It is now arranged for the 


President to leave Washington about June | 


20 and proceed by way of St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Colorado and Utah, to South- 
ern California. It is understood that his 
program of addresses will have been care- 
fully worked out before he leaves Washing- 
ton. Although the speaking itinerary may 
not be absolutely rigid, and may include 
some less formal remarks at other places, 
it has been reported that there will be eight 
addresses, each on a separate theme, at 
St. Louis, Kansas City, Denver, Salt Lake 
City, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, 
and Seattle. President Roosevelt found 
it worth while to prepare a series of speeches 
in the White House, to be afterwards de- 
livered on a western tour, each one empha- 
sizing a distinct topic of current public 
importance. Some other Presidents in 
their speechmaking ‘swings around the 
circle” have at one time or another fol- 
lowed this plan, although it has not been 
usual. President Harding is a veteran 
newspaper man, and he is well aware that 
those who read presidential speeches in the 
press are a thousand times as numerous as 
those who hear them delivered. 


Our Best- In all of the leading papers of 
ten the United States, each of the 
mertcan 


President’s discourses will be 
well presented. This series of addresses 
will come at a good time, because the nine 
months’ adjournment of Congress will be 
just half-way through, and the country will 
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be ready for a general survey of public 
questions from the standpoint of the man 
who is in a position to be best informed. 
Few people realize to what an extent the 
business of a President consists in receiving 
and disseminating information. The coun- 


try proceeds upon its collective activities, — 


governmental and otherwise, as it is im- 
pelled by the force of public opinion. There 
is much less blindness of prejudice and par- 
tisanship than in former periods, and the 
appeal to reason is necessary in order to 
convince the community and secure ad- 
vance along desired lines. There is no 
personage, official or otherwise—not even 
the most active and intelligent journalist— 
who is as well placed as the President of 
the United States for obtaining the most 
essential information about public affairs. 
The responsibilities of his office tend to 
broaden his judgment, while his opportuni- 


La 


ties for growth in wisdom and for grasp of | 


vital policies have, in almost every instance, 
resulted in making the President of the 
period a more valuable public servant af- 
ter a year or two of the training and disci- 
pline to which the office subjects its in- 
cumbent. 


The country will be partic- 
ularly interested in having 
Mr. Harding’s up-to-date ob- 


From Seattle 
to Alaska 


servations on the Government’s relation to — 


agriculture and commerce; on current rail- 
road problems; on our ocean trade and 
merchant marine; on the Government’s 
tax and revenue situation; on the budget 
system; on our Pan-American develop- 
ments; on the results of the Washington 
armament conference; on the World Court, 
the League of Nations, and our relations 
with Europe; on America’s position in the 
563 
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IN THE HEART OF THE BUSINESS CENTER OF 
ST. LOUIS—FIRST STOP OF THE PRESIDENT 
ON HIS WAY TO ALASKA. 


* Pacific, and on various other topics with 
which we are concerned. The President 
had hoped to go to Alaska last year, but 
he was detained at Washington. It is his 
present plan to take steamer at Seattle for 
Alaskan waters, and to spend some days 
in the enjoyment of the far Northern sum- 
mer and the direct study of the public 
problems which Alaska presents. It is 
announced that Secretaries Wallace, Work, 
and Hoover, of the Departments of Agri- 
culture, the Interior, and Commerce, will 
accompany the President on the entire 
summer journey. This should be greatly 
to the advantage of Alaska, inasmuch as 
each of these three departments is impor- 
tantly concerned with Alaskan affairs. 
The governing of Alaska through scattered 
bureaus at Washington in several different 
departments has been subjected to increas- 
ing criticism in recent years. The official 
group who will visit Alaska in July has no 
bureaucratic predilections. After confer- 
ences with the Hon. Scott Bone, Alaska’s 
capable Governor, and with other experi- 
enced officials, it is likely enough that im- 
portant conclusions may be reached which 
the President will be prepared to recom- 
mend to Congress next December for the 
betterment of Alaska’s governmental condi- 
tions, and the opening of its resources. 
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Then by Sea 
to Panama 
and Porto Rico 


It had been originally planned 

for the President to return 
from Alaska through Mon- 
tana, the Dakotas, and Minnesota, and to 
make addresses in a number of States of 
the Northwest and cities of the Upper 
Mississippi Valley. Such speeches may 
yet be made, on a brief tour in the autumn. 
According to the revised plan, the President 
will sail from Alaska down the Pacific 
Coast to the Panama Canal, where he and 
his official party will confer with Governor 
Morrow. It is intimated that a stop may 
be made at Porto Rico on the homeward 
voyage from Panama. Such a visit would 
be most timely and could but have excellent 
results. The people of Porto Rico are 
greatly pleased with Mr. Harding’s ap- 
pointment of Judge Towner as Governor, 
and they would undoubtedly give the 
presidential party an impressive welcome. 
A visit to Porto Rico at this time would 
further convince the people of the island 
that. the Government at Washington is 
appreciative of the fact that they are 
American citizens in the full sense, and 
that their progress and prosperity are to 
be more than ever a matter of continental 
concern. 


Maturing of Taking the President’s pro- 
Our Sier n posed trip as a whole, it would 
: be hard to imagine a more 
delightful combination of a thoroughly 
useful and timely tour of official duty with 
an inspiring and restful vacation experience. 
Not to mention many other places that 
will come under the President’s eye, one 
may note the eight splendid American 
cities, with their recent record of remark- 
able progress, where the President is 
expected to make addresses. St. Louis, 
which was incorporated exactly a hundred 
years ago, has now something like a mil- 
lion people, if its suburbs are included, and 
is a center of prosperous industry and com- 
merce, with much beauty of architec- 
ture and with high standards in education 
and in all civic appointments. Kansas 
City, a much younger metropolis, is famous 
for its enterprise and for its aggressive 
courage as a community of perhaps half a 
million people. Denver, with its altitude 
of more than five thousand feet above sea 
level, noted throughout the world for its 
healthful climate and the inspiring scenery 
which surrounds it, is the capital of a State 


„Of vast reseurces; and it continues to grow 
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PRESIDENT HARDING WORKING AGAIN IN A NEWSPAPER OFFICE WHILE IN NEW YORK TO 
ADDRESS THE MEMBERS OF THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 


(The President “made up” the editorial page of the New York Tribune early in the morning of April 25, at the great 


new uptown plant of that paper. 


In this group, Odgen Mills, editor of the Tribune, stands between the President 


and Mrs. Harding) 


steadily in all that makes a city beautiful 
and desirable. It is not as large as Kansas 
City, but its population was well beyond a 
quarter of a million at the last census, and 
continued building operations show rapid 
growth. Salt Lake City, situated in a 
beautiful basin surrounded by mountains, 
is about half as populous as Denver and 
is making steady improvement in its streets, 
parks, and schools. The capitals of our 
Mountain States must expect a somewhat 
slower development than some of their 
contemporaries of the Mississippi Valley; 
but they have already evolved, from some- 
what ragged beginnings as frontier towns, 
into well-appointed modern cities in which 
the people are supplied with every facility 
that civic enterprise can furnish. 


Expansion -Asfor Los Angeles, and the re- 
Around gions of which it is the center, 


Los Angeles its recent progress almost 
baffles description. It must be seen yearly 
to be fully comprehended, so rapidly does it 
expand. With the communities growing 


up in the immediate vicinity, what we may 


call the Greater Los Angeles will soon com- 
prise a population of a million. It is no 
longer merely a Mecca of climate seekers 


and winter visitors. Homebuilding goes 
on at a pace almost unrivalled else- 


where, inspired by a charming taste in 
architecture and a universal love of trees 
and flowers. So dense is the traffic in 
the central streets that the problem has 
become acute. In one direction is Pasadena 
—the most beautiful of all American 
suburbs—a district with perhaps 100,000 
people. In another direction is Hollywood. 
with its motion-picture industry advancing 
along hopeful, enthusiastic, and serious 
lines. In still other directions are the great 
oil developments like Signal Hill; while 
along the Pacific at Long Beach, San Pedro 
(the port of Los Angeles) and northward 
to Santa Monica, a quick tour in an 
automobile discovers coastwise communi- 
ties that will in the near future aggregate 
200,000 people. All this development seems 
to rest upon solid foundations, with advan- 
tages and opportunities that are steadily 
increasing in the assurances they give. 
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A VIEW OF THE CITY OF DENVER, WITH THE UNITED STATES MINT IN THE FOREGROUND 
AND THE STATE CAPITOL IN THE DISTANCE 


re om The progress of San Francisco, 
ities of the: : ie 

À meanwhile, is in no wa - 
Pacific Coast : 7 A. Ae 


tarded by the magic rise of 
Southern California, with its great concen- 
tration at Los Angeles, and with the southern- 
most communities of which San Diego is 
most prominent. San Francisco has its own 
ample reasons for a development which 
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SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH, AT THE FOOT OF THE WASATCH 
MOUNTAINS AND ITSELF 4200 FEET ABOVE SEA LEVEL 
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is proceeding upon lines of high intelligence 
and efficiency. It also is destined in the 
near future to have a million people, if one 
includes the cities and communities which 
lie within its suburban zones. Portland, 
Oregon, fully maintains its long established 
reputation for financial strength, business 
conservatism, and representative character 
as a thoroughly Ameri- 
can municipality. It goes 
steadily forward and has 
greatly improved since the 
period of its world’s. fair 
that celebrated the Lewis 
and Clark exploration and 
the opening of the Oregon 
Territory. It has perhaps 
300,000 people, while the 
State of Oregon,- which 
had much less than tfoo,- 
ooo people in 1870, will 
now soon have fully a 
million. Seattle is an- 
other of the great and ir- 
repressible municipalities 
of the country which re- 
flects in its progress the 
immensity of our national 
resources and the eco- 
nomic advance of a nation 
e that is soon to number 
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BROADWAY, LOS ANGELES 
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MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


BUSINESS DISTRICTS IN THE TWO GREAT CITIES OF CALIFORNIA 


120,000,000. Like Sani Francisco, Seattle 
has a world-wide commercial outlook, and 
builds its future prospects not only upon 
the development of our own Northwest, but 





© Ewing Galloway 
SECOND AVENUE, MAIN BUSINESS STREET 
TWO VIEWS OF THE MODERN CITY OF SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


upon the growth of Western Canada, the 
further opening up of Alaska, and the 
enlarging trade between the United States 
and the populations of the Orient. 
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THE MEMORIAL MUSEUM IN GOLDEN GATE PARK, SAN FRANCISCO 


From Seward Besides the glimpses of proud 
to San Juan Cities like these through which 
he will pass and whose people 
he will address, Mr. Harding in June will 
see great stretches of wheat and corn lands, 
of grazing plains, of national forests, and of 
rugged scenery. Alaska will afford the 
most surprising contrasts, and the Canal 
Zone will add its touch of almost bewilder- 
ing variety as the President turns from the 
brief, luxuriant summer of the far North 
to the semi-tropical scenes of the Isthmus. 
When he pauses at Porto Rico, he will find 
another beautiful city flying the American 
flag as he enters the harbor of San Juan. 
Here, in a delightful climate, and with 
beautiful surroundings of coastal plain and 
interior highlands, is a city which was 
founded fully a hundred years before the 
English settlements in Virginia or Massa- 
chusetts. During the twenty-five years of 
the close relationship of Porto Rico to the 
United States, the developments have been 
remarkable in many aspects; but what has 
been accomplished is only the beginning of 
what ought to be done during the next two 
or three decades. 


AWell-Dis- The President will find little 

posed Country to disturb his serenity as he 
moves from the Potomac to 

the Pacific Coast, inspects Alaska, traverses 
the Isthmian Canal, and sees at close range 


e 


the orderly progress which Porto Rico is 
making. The Western farmers have had 
hard trials and great tribulations since the 
collapse of their European markets. But 
they are recovering steadily, even if slowly, 
and have regained their courage. The Presi- 
dent can point to statesmanlike efforts ona 
large scale, directed from Washington, to 
put. the credit resources of the country be- 
hind agricultural production and marketing. 
He will find a friendly hearing for his argu- 
ments in favor of our official membership in 
the World Court. He will not find a citizen- 
ship that is eager at the present time to 
enter into the specific combination that is 
designated as the “ League of Nations.” But 
what he will find is a country fully ready 
to participate in every movement for the 


‘abolition of war and the harmony of nations 


that can be shown to be practicable. It has 
not been made clear to the American people 
that the existing League of Nations has been 
doing any of those things of a major kind 
or of an essential character which were sup- 
posed to be the sole reason for its existence. 


Sentiment Fa- 
vors Cooperation 
with Europe 


That American sentiment is 
moving toward plans for help- 
ing Europe to recover, is 
shown in the action taken last month by 
the United States Chamber of Commerce. 
This organization considers public questions 
with care, antl its conclusions are always 
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worth noting. Many leading American 
business men have recently studied Euro- 
pean conditions on the ground, among them 
being Mr. Julius H. Barnes, who has been 
reélected President of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. At a fairly representative meeting 
in New York attended by several thousand 
delegates from all sections, resolutions were 
adopted on May 10, the first of which calls 
for a general economic conference to adjust 
European conditions. America’s adhesion 
to the Court of International Justice is en- 
dorsed. It is recommended that the present 
immigration system be modified by adding 
to the 3 per cent. quotas a further possible 
2 per cent. upon a selective basis. Under 
this 2 per cent. we might encourage espe- 
cially desirable immigrants from the British 
Isles and elsewhere in Western Europe. 


Business Men The Chamber has organized a 
and Public transportation conference and 
Questions à s z 

is working for further im- 
provement in the railroad situation. It 
opposes the operation of the merchant 
marine by the Government, and hopes that 

a plan may be evolved by which private 

shipping enterprise may succeed in keeping 

the American -flag on the ocean. The 

Chamber is eminently right in demanding 

improvements in income tax administration 

to the end that “a taxpayer may have a 

prompt and conclusive settlement of tax 

liability.” The Chamber is entering upon 
an extended inquiry into the subject of 
federal taxation with a view to recom- 
mending extensive changes. There are 
valuable resolutions which deal with water- 
ways, flood control, reclamation of waste 
lands, reform of the coal industry, and 
various other topics. The work of the 
Chamber is growingly important in making 
it clear to hundreds of thousands of men 
engaged in business that it is now their 
duty not only to be interested in public 
questions, but to help in directing a great 
body of public opinion toward wise policies. 


Progress in 
Our Own 
Hemisphere 


There is nothing in the reports 
from the work of the Pan- 
American Conference at Santi- 
-ago, Chile, which is of a startling character, 
but much that is reassuring as regards the 
growth of friendly relations among the re- 
publics of the Western world, and many 
indications of their advancement in civiliza- 
tion. Dr. George E. Vincent, of New York, 
as chairman of the Hygiene Conamittee, led 
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MR. JULIUS H. BARNES, PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


in the adoption of measures for the better 
conquest of epidemic diseases, while agree- 
ments dealing with commerce and education 
were made and plans were adopted looking 
to the codification of American interna- 
tional law by the congress of jurists who will 
meet at Rio de Janeiro in 1925. This is a 
step of the highest importance as bearing 
upon the work of international courts, and 
upon the general cause of justice and peace, 
Certain differences of opinion regarding 
armaments were not settled at Santiago, but 
Argentina, Brazil, and Chile will confer 
among themselves. A strong tendency was 
shown toward the adoption of a general 
Pan-American treaty providing for the in- 
vestigation of differences before war could 
be entered upon. The problem of liquor 
exports was discussed, although not settled. 
The Monroe Doctrine was discussed with 
a better understanding and a more cordial 
approval than ever before. Chile took the 
lead in endeavoring to secure naval limita- 
tion among Latin-American powers. The 
intent was to bring Argentina, Brazil, ana 
Chile to terms of equality. 
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THE TWO AMERICAN COMMISSIONERS AT 
MEXICO CITY, HON. JOHN BARTON PAYNE 
(left) AND HON. CHARLES B. WARREN 


The Joint Com- The most hopeful indication of 
Ao aes full harmony in the Western 
Hemisphere is that which has 

been afforded by the appointment of two 
distinguished Americans to confer at Mexico 
City with two eminent appointees of the 
Mexican Government with a view to set- 
tling all outstanding differences preparatory 
to full recognition of the Obregon adminis- 
tfation by the United States. Hon. Charles 
Beecher Warren, who-has recently served 
as Ambassador to Japan, is a Michigan 
lawyer who has had large experience in 
dealing with international disputes, while 
Hon. John Barton Payne is an equally 
eminent lawyer of Chicago, who was chair- 
man of the Shipping Board for a time and 
Secretary of the Interior during President 
Wilson’s last year. The Mexican members 
of this joint commission are Senors Ramon 
Ross and Fernando Gonzales Rea, both of 
whom are of excellent standing and in close 
personal relations with President Obregon. 
Señor Ross is director of Public Welfare in 
Mexico, while Señor Rea is a lawyer who 
served at one time in the Department 


e. 
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of Justice. and has been in the United 
States in connection with Mexican financial 
commissions. 


Mexico's Critie Among the difficult questions 
cizd Land to be adjusted is that of ex- 
Policy Ey atc 7 

propriation of lands under the 

new agrarian laws. The Government of 
Mexico is proceeding to acquire a great 
many large private holdings, some of them 
comprising several millions of acres, in order 


_to sub-divide them and bring about a larger 


distribution of Mexico’s soil among the 
Mexican people. It is hard to believe that 
this policy is not sound in principle and in 
accordance with the best modern tendencies. 
The British policy, in taking over great 
estates in Ireland and selling them to the 
tenant farmers, has made careful provision 
for an equitable ascertainment of values. 
The Mexican methods—it is complained by 
the holders of great land grants—are purely 
arbitrary, and compensation in many cases 
amounts to only a small fraction of the real 
worth of the property. It ought to be pos- 
sible to agree upon a method that would 
protect the Mexican Government from the 
charge of confiscation. Undoubtedly Mex- 
ico would be benefited by a resumption of 
intimate official and business relations with 
the United States. American investments 
in Mexico on the other hand are very large, 
and it is not unreasonable that efforts should 
be made to recoup in part the stupendous 
losses which have been incurred during the 
years that have elapsed since the days of 
President Diaz. 


Curzons The attempts that the British 
Te = Government have made to do 


business with Russia and Ger- 
many have not been crowned with marked 
success; and Lord Curzon at the head of 
the British Foreign Office has been engaged 
in penning the most drastic communica- 
tions of a diplomatic sort that have ruffled 
the waters of European diplomacy since 
Curzon’s castigation of the Turks last year. 
This distinguished foreign minister is gifted 
with the power to produce exasperation, to 
a degree that places him in a rank by him- 
self. The text of the note to the Soviet 
Government was made public on May 8. 
Its accusations are numerous and specific. 
Russia has been breaking agreements about 
anti-British propaganda work in Persia, 
Afghanistan, and India. It has interfered 
with British shipping, and has offended 
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SOVIET RUSSIA’S OFFICIAL GROUP OBSERVING THE LAUSANNE CONFERENCE LAST MONTH 
(At the left is Vaslav Vorovsky, whose assassination on May 10 has become a matter of diplomatic controversy) 


foreign sentiment by prosecution of religious 
dignitaries. The Curzon note demanded a 
satisfactory reply within ten days, and was 
regarded in Moscow as an ultimatum 
looking to a break in existing relations and 
an end of the trade agreement. 


Mape s The greatest demonstrations 
urious that Moscow has witnessed in 
Resentment 


recent years were made against 
what was universally regarded as British 
threats. Immediately following the Curzon 
note came the assassination of the leading 
Soviet envoy at Lausanne. The assassin 
had served in so-called “White” Russian 
armies, and claimed that he was actuated 
by personal and family wrongs. But the 
Russian authorities have insisted that the 
British Government was somehow responsi- 
ble for the act, with Switzerland also im- 
plicated. Trotzky seized the moment of 
opportunity to appear before a great 
audience in one of his typical harangues, 
intended to strengthen the hold of the 
Soviet oligarchy upon’ Russian popular 
sentiment. Trotzky claimed that he de- 
sired peace, but talked war in boastful and 
menacing terms. Meanwhile, Krassin, who 
had originally negotiated and organized the 
existing trade arrangement with England, 


started by airplane for London to take 
charge there of Russian interests. One of 
the principal complaints set forth in the 
Curzon note had to do with the seizing of 
a fishing trawler off the Russian coast. 
Russia had established the twelve-mile 
limit for protection of her domestic fisheries, 
and the British were claiming the right to 
fish outside of a three-mile limit. Litvinoff 
maintains that Russia has the legal right 
to fix the twelve-mile zone, and declares 
that Great Britain herself has established 
a still wider fishing beltaroundCeylon. Rus- 
sian sentiment in the quarrel with England 
seems more unanimous by far than British 
sentiment. The London Times supported 
Curzon, but the Liberals were inclined to 
dissent, while the Labor party has been 
loud and demonstrative in expressing its 
disapproval of the peremptory character of 
the note, with its suggestion of hostilities. 


Germany's Mr. Simonds, in the present 
Rejected number of THE REVIEW OF 
Proposals 


REVIEWS, presents a thorough 
explanation of the situation in the Ruhr, as 
more completely deadlocked than before by 
the recent German proposals and their 
rejection. Our Ambassador to Germany, 
who arrived at New York on a vacation on 
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THREE AMERICAN AMBASSADORS WHO CAME FROM EUROPE 
ON THE SAME SHIP LAST MONTH 


(Left to right, are: Hon. Cyrus E. Woods, who is to be transferred from 
Madrid to Tokio, Ambassador George Harvey, and Hon. Alanson B 


Houghton, Ambassador at Berlin) 


May § on the same ship with our Ambassa- 
dor at London and Mr. Woods, who has 
retired from the Madrid post to become 
Ambassador to Japan, declares his belief 
that the German offer was made in good 
faith as a step toward a solution. There 
seems, however, to be no American opinion 
that would support the German proposals. 
Mr. Baruch, who is as nearly impartial as 
any American who has devoted great study 
to the subject of economic settlements, 
believes that Germany could pay $12,500,- 
000,000 under certain conditions which 
would give assurance of peace and security. 
Mr. Baruch favors an economic conference, 
as do the majority of thoughtful American 
business men. We are publishing in this 
number an article by Professor J. Laurence 
Laughlin, widely recognized as an economic 
authority and an expert in banking, cur- 
rency, and public finance, who sets forth 
the difficult position in which France has 
been placed in consequence of the war. 
Professor Laughlin shows in figures and in 
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some detail what Mr. Simonds 
sets forth in general argu- 
ment; namely, that the French 
financial situation absolutely 
requires large reparation pay- 
ments from Germany. 


The At the bottom of 
Deadlock the whole situa- 
in the Ruhr T , 

tion is the failure 
of the Germans to see facts as 
the rest of the world sees 
them. On May 13 there was 
made public Great Britain’s 
reply to Germany’s recent rep- 
aration offer. This note of 
Lord Curzon’s is wholly con- 
vincing in its arguments, while 
infused with that tone of chid- 
ing and reproach that is so 
characteristic. The Italian 
reply is equally conclusive, but 
far less accusatory in its lan- 
guage. The German resistance 
to French methods in the Ruhr, 
which has taken every form 
except that of open warfare, 
shows no signs of abatement. 
If the situation thus created 
is costly and difficult for 
France, it would seem to be 
still more injurious to Germany 
in the industrial paralysis it 
has been producing.. French 
court martials have passed severe sentences 
upon a number of manufacturers and busi- 
ness leaders who have been found guilty of 
encouraging strikes and passive resistance. 
Conspicuous 
among numerous 
sentences passed 
upon prominent 
men is that of 
fifteen years’ im- 
prisonment in the 
case of Herr 
Krupp von Boh- 
len, head of the 
great Krupp 
works, who was 
found guilty of 
inciting riots and 
disorder when the 
French troops 
were requisition- 
ing certain auto- 
mobiles and 
trucks. The riots 





HERR KRUPP VON BOH- 

LEN, WHO HAS BEEN 

SENTENCED BY FRENCH 
COURT MARTIAL 


had cost several lives; and one of the ring- 
leaders in a dynamiting plot has been 
sentenced to death. The French claim on 
their part that they are showing all due 
consideration, and that it is necessary to 
deal sharply with open disorder in order 
to keep the situation from becoming worse. 


New England's We have heard so much in 
is recent years about the alien- 
4 ization of New England that 

it is cheering to find evidence from time to 
time that the American spirit still dominates 
the region where it was most -sedulously 
nourished in earlier days. It is quite true 
that the industries of the great manufac- 
turing towns, textile and otherwise, are 
largely manned and “womanned” by 
people of foreign birth or recent foreign 
ancestry. And it is also true that inten- 
sive agriculture in such localities as the 
Connecticut Valley is carried on by Polish 
workers and other foreigners to a notable 
extent. New England influence has spread 
across the country and helped to make a 
score of thriving new commonwealths; 


but it would seem to be within bounds to ` 


say that New England is steadily making 
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Yankees out of its new populations, and is 
by no means collapsing as regards the 
structure of civilization that has been reared 
through three hundred years of continuous 
efiort. In. the review of New England 
State affairs as set forth by the present 
half-dozen Governors in our February 
number, it was shown that New England is 
dealing with its problems of to-day in a 
spirit that is not alien to its best traditions. 


Massachusetts Although the New England 
bs romoting States have become so highly 
griculture ; : 

developed in manufacturing, 

they are newly awakened to the value of 
their own agriculture, and to the conserv- 
ing of their forests and out-of-door re- 
sources. No more hopeful event can be 
discovered in the recent news from New 
England than the story of the visit of the 
entire legislature of Massachusetts, which 
is still called the “General Court,” to the 
State’s agricultural college, located on the 
outskirts of Amherst. State Senators, 
members of the House, and other officials 
made up a party of two hundred, who came 


' to inspect the work so well carried on by 


President Butterfield and his associates. 


THE ENTIRE LEGISLATURE OF MASSACHUSETTS LAST MONTH VISITED THE STATE 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE AT AMHERST 


(Left to right are, Dr. Kenyon L. Butterfield, President of the college; Hon. Frank G. Allen, President of the State 
3 Senate:*and Hon. E. Loring Young, Speaker of the House) 
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Mr. Allen, President of the Senate, and 
Speaker Young, of the House, expressed 
the determination of the government of the 
State to give the agricultural college ample 
support. These officials were ready to say 
that even in agricultural education they 
proposed to make Massachusetts intelli- 
gence serve not merely its own region but 
the country as a whole and the world at 
large. President Butterfield admirably set 
forth in his address the aspirations of the 
institution as regards extension work 
throughout the State, and enlarged scien- 
tific work in research and experiment. 
This school, like agricultural colleges in 
other New England States; is also devoting 
itself successfully to changed conditions in 
the production and marketing of fruit 
crops, dairy products, vegetable supplies, 
poultry, and many other things for which 
the large urban populations make demand. 
New York, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey 
are similarly promoting, the kind of edu- 
cation in the science and art of agriculture 
that is helping to revive the rural prosperity 
of the East, and that brings together great 
bodies of students, most of whom are look- 
ing to the country rather than to the city 
for their future fields of labor. 


The New The legislature of New York, 
York which adjourned on May 4, 
Legislature 


was active in its closing days 
and passed many bills for Governor Smith 
to. sign or reject during the thirty days 
allowed by law for the Governor’s final 
action. The Governor’s important pro- 
posals to consolidate State agencies into 
twenty departments has been passed, but 
must stand the ordeal of another legislative 
session and then be submitted to the people. 
The State Senate was Democratic by a 
slight majority and the Assembly was 
under Republican control. A great number 
of the Governor’s most urgent recommenda- 
tions were passed by the Senate and de- 
feated in the lower house. This was true 
of the proposed executive budget; also of 
the amendment to lengthen the Governor’s 
term to four years. Highway legislation, 
as amended by the house, was passed. The 
campaign to abolish the motion picture 
censorship which was successful in the 
Senate, failed in the Assembly. Many 
matters of less interest outside the State 


were dealt with as wisely recommended 


by the Governor. Speaking generally, 


the Governor’s proposals were much more - 
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sweeping than the Assembly was disposed 
to approve. 


Gov. Smith's 
“Measures 
Partly Rejected 


As against giving New York 
City full control of its transit 
facilities, it was determined 
by the Assembly to retain State super- 
vision.. A home-rule amendment for New 
York City will be voted on by the people 
at the fall election. The Republican house 
defeated the movement to make full res- 
toration of direct primaries, and similarly 
defeated several other proposals for political 
reform that were passed by the Senate. 
The bill passed by the Senate on the Gov- 
ernor’s advice permitting water power de- 
velopment by the State itself, was defeated 
in the Assembly. State aid for public 
health work in rural counties was passed, 
as was the Governor’s proposal for a bond 
issue Of $50,000,000 to rebuild and fire- 
proof State institutions; but many so- 
called welfare measures were defeated. 
The period of tax exemption for new housing 
was extended for another year, and this 
extension coincides in its favorable effects 
with a decision of the Court of Appeals, 
which sustains the exemption that a lower 
court had pronounced invalid. The State 
bonus to soldiers was sustained, and a State 
park system was authorized. In general, 
many good bills were passed while many 
others must await future action. 


Smith and the Governor Smith had been 
Ps o York elected with the enthusiastic 
backing of the “Wets,” and 

among the early acts of the legislature was a 
joint resolution memorializing Congress in 
favor of weakening the Volstead Act. 
New York had several years ago enacted 
the so-called Mullan-Gage law, which pro- 
vides for the enforcement of prohibition 
by the State itself in coöperation with the 
agents of the Federal Government. The 
wets had demanded the repeal of this 
State law, and at the end of the session 
they were successful. At the time of our 
going to press, Governor Smith had not’ 
signed this repeal, but it was generally ex- 
pected that he would take that course. 
Since the Eighteenth Amendment to the 
Federal Constitution is a dominant fact, 
it is reasonable to expect that the States 
should in good faith do their best to see that 
the prohibitory laws are enforced. If the 
State of New York comes short of doing 
its part, the country will simply insist 
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upon using federal agencies in New York 
with greater vigor than before. The New 
York press, which as a rule upholds law and 
order with intelligent regard for the public 
welfare, has been altogether too remiss in an 
apparent tendency to condone rum smug- 
gling and bootlegging. 


Rum The consequence is that met- 
Smuggling ropolitan opinion, which is 
as an Issue 


always too much inclined to 
ignore the country as a whole, is quite 
unaware of the fact that the United States 
of America is not ready to hoist the wet 
flag, and has not the slightest intention of 
surrendering to the rum-smuggling fleets 
that have been disgracing the British and 
other flags off our coasts during recent 
months. Our State Department should 
not yield for a moment in its contention 
regarding the width of inspection zones. 
There is no sanctity about the so-called 
three-mile limit when it comes to obvious 
violations of the revehue laws. If American 
gun-running ships serving Irish rebels 
several years ago had assumed that they 
could anchor just outside the three-mile 
limit off the Irish coast for weeks at a time, 
protected by the American flag while 
watching opportunities to send arms and 
ammunition ashore, it would have been 
ridiculous for our Government to say that 
there existed such a thing as a three-mile 
principle which would estop interference by 
the British navy. The rum fleet and its 
operations are exceedingly well described 
for us in this number of the REview or RE- 
views by Mr. Welliver, whose sources of 
information are as good as any that could 
be obtained. The United States Govern- 
ment would be amply justified in using the 
Navy to break up this smuggling practice 
without delay or hesitation. Catching 
fish is a legitimate operation; and nations 
can readily agree as to the line to be drawn 
between shore fisheries and deep sea 
fisheries. But anchoring indefinitely off the 
coast of another country for the purpose 
of violating the revenue laws is an affair 
which can claim no protection from a three- 
mile limit, or from any other precisely 
defined zone. 


Also, the | The scarcity of common labor 
Siti of and the high wages paid in this 


country naturally stimulate 
the attempt to violate our immigration laws. 
Secretary Davis, head of the Labor Depart- 
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ment, whose business it is to enforce those 


laws, writes for us this month a remarkable — 
article on the smuggling of Chinese work- 
men that has been going on, by way parti- _ 


cularly of Cuba and Mexico. It is hard to 
break up such a traffic, especially as those 
who are promoting it are prepared to pay 


the pirate skippers very handsomely for the | 
risks they run. In the nature of the case, 


immigration thus uninspected cannot as- 
sume very large proportions. It will be re- 
membered that by legislation that took 


effect in the year 1808 the importation of- 


African slaves to this country was pro- 
hibited. Some years later the cotton gin 
was invented, and a great impetus was given 
to the cultivation of cotton, especially in the 
new fields of Alabama, Mississippi, and 
Louisiana. The demand for slave labor made 


smuggling profitable, and thousands of 
slaves were brought in by way of the West — 


Indies. Present activities in the smuggling 
of coolie laborers and of cargoes of bad whisky 
remind one strongly of earlier periods of 
lawlessness on the seas, when slave traders 


flourished and when the black flags of buc- — 
caneers and pirates frequented the Spanish — 
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The Promise While American readers are | 


of American 


Prosperity not disposed to ignore Euro- 


pean and foreign affairs, they 
are giving their attention to our own affairs 
more closely than in any previous season 
since ro18. It is a matter of general 
testimony that the country as a whole is 
exceedingly busy, and that there is partial 
if not complete recovery from the disasters 
of the period of sharp contraction following 
war-time expansion. Secretary Hoover, 
who has extended the methods by which 
the Department of Commerce obtai 

information and arrives at conclusions, has 
been expressing himself with an almost 
unqualified optimism regarding the prospect 
of a continuance of the period of prosperity 
upon which the United States has entered. 
Mr. Hoover observes that our processes of 
production are considerably more efficient 
in their results than they were ten years 
ago. He finds for instance that an equal 
number of people working in agriculture can 
provide food supplies, of even larger per 
capita quantity and value, for a consuming 
population that has increased perhaps 
r5 per cent. This would mean that, with 
the use of improved machinery and with 
higher acreage yields, the farmers are able 
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IN THIS PHOTOGRAPH ARE SHOWN SOME OF THE NOTEWORTHY ACHIEVEMENTS IN THE BUILD- 

ING OF WELL-APPOINTED APARTMENT HOUSES WITH PLEASANT SURROUNDINGS IN THAT 

PART OF GREATER NEW YORK KNOWN AS QUEENS BOROUGH, WHICH IS REACHED FROM MAN- 

HATTAN BY THE QUEENSBORO BRIDGE OVER THE EAST RIVER AND BY SUBWAY, AND WHICH 
IS WITHIN SIGHT OF THE TALL TOWERS IN THE CENTER OF MANHATTAN ISLAND 


without any increase in the number of 
r employed to market a much larger 

al output than in the decade before the 
Great War. The same thing is regarded 
as true on the average in manufacturing; 
that is to say, a given amount of labor, in 
view of improved machinery and processes, 
furnishes for distribution a decidedly larger 
quantity of clothing, furniture and fabri- 
cated articles in general. 


Higher This larger total of production 
Standards means high 
‘ap gher average wages 
of Living 


and improved standards of 
living. Thus Mr. Hoover advises us that 
we ought not to think of pre-war conditions 
as normal for Americans of the present and 
future, and says in effect that our changed 
standards are not to be condemned as 
implying unwarranted extravagance in ex- 
penditure. For the best social results, 
it is desirable always to find a working 
compromise between outlay in improved 
standards of living, and the need of saving 
and investing a part of the current income 
as a matter of individual safety and as a 
contribution toward the fund of new capital 
that is necessary to keep the productive 
forces of the country working and growing. 
It is obvious that we are not likely—soon 
or ever—to find a state of equilibrium in 


markets, either for labor or for commodi- 
ties, at any given time or place. There will 
be fluctuations, as long as there is activity. 
When inequalities tend to become extreme, 
natural laws are set in motion to produce 
relative “normalcy;” but it is not often 
that anybody discovers, in his own personal 
affairs or in his own line of business, that 
things are moving in what seems to be 
exactly regular fashion. Thus the favor- 
able facts may be quite as Mr. Hoover and 
the other authorities declare them to be, 
while in certain fields of industry and trade 
there may be conditions that seem alto- 
gether out of focus. 


New Housing For several years the demand 
for Families for housing accommodations 
and Business . Ar 

in the cities and towns has 
been greater than the supply. Last year 
the building industries became active on a 
great scale in spite of the continued high 
price of materials, and the unprecedented 
wage scales prevailing in the various trades 
concerned with construction. But the at- 
tacks upon price fixing combinations in 
New York had favorably affected building 
costs, and early in 1922 the outlook seemed 
very favorable. Tax exemptions and other 
inducements served to encourage home- 
builders. The opening of the building 
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season of 1923 was auspicious, and more 
building permits were issued and more 
projects for public buildings, office and 
factory structures and residences were 
planned than in any previous springtime. 
But the situation became abnormal within 
a few weeks. In New York City and else- 
where the workmen in certain trades began 
to demand daily bonuses in addition to the 
wage scales that had been fixed by agree- 
ment; and dealers in materials began to 
run up prices. Where there were numerous 
buildings under way that had to be com- 
pleted, the exactions of workers and dealers 
could not be successfully resisted. But 
where work had not yet been begun it was 
the part of prudence to decide upon in- 
definite postponement. 


Plans to 
Equalize by 
Postponement 


Such a movement was 
launched in New York at: the 
beginning of May, following a 
conference of representative architects and 
bankers, merchants, real estate men, and 
capitalists. Mr. R. H. Shreve, of Carrere & 
Hastings a well-known firm of architects, 


` who presided at this conference of the build- ’ 


ing interests, and who was made chairman of 
a “building emergency committee” that rep- 
resents all interests, declared that no such 
condition hac xisted previously for twen- 
ty-five years. A member of one of the 
largest construction firms in the United 
States mentioned an instance that was 
representative of the crisis. His company 
had started a large building on February 
15, paying bricklayers the regular scale of 
ten dollars a day. On March 30 an addi- 
tional bonus of a dollar a day was exacted. 
On April 23 came a demand for twelve 
dollars a day. At a later hour of the 
“same day the men demanded $13 a day, 
and half an hour later increased the de- 
mand to $14 a day. Common labor at the 
same time made a demand for an increase 
of $1 a day, from $7 to $8, and the hoisting 
engineer raised his price from $10 a day 
to $12 aday.” Mer. Brown went on to say 
that ‘‘in thirty-five years’ experience in the 
building trade covering many millions of 
dollars’ worth of work I have never before 
met with such demands under such arbi- 
trary conditions.” 


National 
Proportions of 
Building Boom 


Another contractor of similar 
standing had been confronted 
with a demand of $14 a day 
for bricklayers on two-important buildings, 
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MR. MICHAEL J. COLLERAN 


(Now head of the Building Trades Council of New 
York and also of the Operative Plasterers’ and Cement 
Finishers’ Union) 


and he was obliged to accede because other- 


wise all his bricklayers were ready to start - 


at once for Cleveland, Ohio, where they had 
been offered not only the $14 a day wage 
but all expenses of transportation and free 
board after they arrived and went to work. 
Mr. Norman, of the board of governors of 
the Building Trades Employers’ Associa- 
tion, said that in 1914 building operations 
in the United States were estimated to have 
amounted to one and a quarter billion dol- 
lars, while the contemplated building for 
1923 was estimated at five billions, with no 
appreciable increase in the number of ûnion 
bricklavers available during the decade. 
Mr. Norman further declared that, along 
with these steadily increasing demands for 
higher wages there was a tendency to de- 
creased labor efficiency. Other speakers 
at the conference referred, to the difficulty 
of obtaining materials. The high price of 
bricklaying is a mere detail in the long 
series of mounting costs. 


Matertals From the standpoint of labor, 
as We it is ‘the cost of materiak 
as Labor 


rather than increase in wages 
that adds principally to the expense of new 
buildings, according to Mr. Colleran, presi- 


dent of the Building Trades Council of 
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: New r York. Mr. ‘Colleran, in a jatte to 


Mr. Shreve, estimates that “63 cents on 


te every dollar of construction costs which the 
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contractor pays goes to building material 
manufacturers, while only 37 cents goes 
for wages to labor. It was the profiteering 

rice of materials, not high wages, which 
was the chief cause of the prohibitive cost of 


building in 1919 and 1920.” Mr. Colleran 


proceeds as follows: 


“Material costs, according to the United States 

- Bureau of Labor Statistics, in 1920 were 275 per 

_ cent. above the pre-war rates, while wages at the 
same time had risen only 97 per cent. 

' When material costs dropped in rg21 and 1922 

_ the building boom immediately began. 

“Now that material costs are rising again the 
cost of building is being rapidly increased and the 
continuance of the construction boom threatened. 

“ According to the latest figures of United States 
- Bureau of Labor Statistics, the cost of building 
materials had already risen 28 per cent. in March 
-= over March of the previous year. 

“The profits which the contractor makes are 
also a large, but generally unknown, factor in the 
price which the public pays for construction. 

“Your committee has a chance to render great 
service to the public as well as to work it incalcu- 
lable harm. The public should know the whole 
truth about building costs. Organized labor 
would gladly support any sincere attempt in that 
direction. But organized labor will fight any at- 


i 


i dni to foist upon the public partisan propa- 
d 


a masquerading as the truth; and, whatever 


` may have been the real purpose of your meeting, 


this is just what it appeared to be. 
“Organized labor in the building trades has no 
desire to increase wages beyond what justice and 
sound public policy demand. As evidence of my 
conviction on this point, I shall be glad to propose 
- to the New Building Trades Council a prohibition 
against exorbitant wage scales, if you can induce 
the manufacturers of building materials and the 
contractors of this city to take similar steps to 
apply an open and frank limitation of the same 
sort upon the prices they charge and the profits 
they make.” 


Facts About Jt is quite true that the prices 
ea Js of materials have shown a new 
tendency to advance. Most 

materials this season are far more expensive 
than they were four years ago, but far less 
costly than three years ago. Common 
brick, wholesale, at New York, early in 
1919, cost $15 per thousand, while in May, 
1920, the price was $25, and this spring 
it has been $20. Portland cement for the 


= same three dates was quoted, per barrel, 


— $77.50, $225, and $125. 


at $3.40, $4.50, and $3.20. Hollow tile for 
partitions, per thousand, was approxi- 
mately $150, $370, and $210. Yellow pine 
flooring was $85, $182.50, and $120, per 
thousand feet, while maple flooring was 
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materials, on the other hand, while. much 
higher in 1920 than in 1919, have been 
quoted this spring at prices considerably 
below those of four years ago. Mr. 
Colleran, who endeavors tv state the case of 


organized labor in the building trades, 


seems to overlook the fact that the high 


prices of materials, which he deprecates, 
are due largely if not chiefly to the labor 
demands in the trades that produce the 
materials. ‘The cost of gravel and sand is 
principally a matter of common labor and 
transportation. The higher quotation for 
hollow tile materials is said to be due to 
increases in piece work prices that have 
been demanded and secured by labor. 
While conditions are not exactly like those 
at New York in other parts of the country, 
they are fairly similar. 


Forethought Jt will be much better for’ 
Will Prevent every: 
yone concerned to go more 
Collapse 


slowly, and to avoid such sharp 
reactions as resulted from the impossible 
prices of 1920. The building boom in its 
larger aspects is due to the growth of popu- 
lation—nearly all of which is massing itself 
in towns and cities—and to a diffused in- 
telligence and prosperity that insistently 
demand the things that belong to a higher 
standard of civilization. Within the mem- 
ory of people still living, there were very 
few ordinary houses in the United States 
that had bathrooms, and practically no 
such houses in Europe. Water was brought 
in from the town pump. Sewer systems 
existed to a limited extent only in a few 
larger cities. We speak to-day of over- 
crowding, and we are apt to forget how 
meager and humble were the housing ac- 
commodations of the average family as 
recently as fifty or sixty years ago. The 
changes that have come about, viewed in a 
general way, are a vindication of the prin- 
ciples and methods of American democracy. 


Democracy's 
Triumphs, in 
Better Homes 


The sum total of the nation’s 
wealth, as measured by its 
annual gross income, has in- 
creased far more rapidly than the popula- 
tion. It is in accordance with American 
principles that this gross income should be 
well distributed. It is not to be desired 
that wealth should be constantly growing 
in the hands of a mercantile and industrial 
plutocracy, with an immense laboring class 
kept down to the poverty line, competing 
for jobs and struggling for the means of 
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subsistence. On the other 
hand, it is not desirable 
that a nation of well-paid 
workers should voluntarily 
choose to live upon an 
Asiatic level, contented 
with inferior food, clothes, 
and shelter. Where a popu- 
lation has intelligence and 
is prosperous, there must 
of necessity be a steadily 
improving average of 
living conditions. Intelli- 
gence implies an under- 
standing of hygienic laws, 
and a regard for personal 
and family comfort and 
dignity. This expresses 
itself in the kind of home 
that means a certain min- 
imum number of rooms, ‘with proper 
facilities for water supply, heating, light- 
ing, and so on. With an enormously in- 
creased population needing houses, and 
with new standards that require a replace- 
ment of much inferior housing now in use, 
it is reasonable to expect that a large part 
of the gross income of the American people 
should, for the coming twenty years, be 
expended for construction and for the ap- 
pointments that go with modern home re- 
quirements. Looking ahead at what is 
in prospect, it is safe to count upon con- 
tinuous activity in the building and material 
trades, with the assurance of excellent 
wages. Organized labor, realizing these 
facts, should do its best to avoid temporary 
spurts and crises, and to operate along per- 
manent lines. In the long run, the men 
working in building trades must adjust 
themselves to prevailing industrial con- 
ditions, and contribute their best efforts to 
improve the housing supply of their own 
members, and of their fellow-workers in 
all other industries. 


New Structures Meanwhile, it is to be remem- 
E font bered that the immense prog- 
ress of recent years is reflected 

in many kinds of associated activity that 
require improved construction of a public 
or quasi-public character. New programs 
are necessitated by the increased numbers 
of young people attending high schools and 
colleges. The buildings for educational 
purposes that are now under construction 
or projected, if considered in the aggregate 
from one coast to the other, constitute a 
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A BUNGALOW AT LOS ANGELES, WHICH IS TYPICAL OF HOUSING 
DEVELOPMENTS, BOTH URBAN AND RURAL, THROUGHOUT 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


building movement of impressive magni- 
tude. Construction for other purposes of a 
public character besides those for educa- 
tion would show an almost similarly large 
aggregate. The growth of commerce and 
trade is expressed in new construction for 
banks, retail stores, office buildings, and 
hotels. A part of the relief demanded by 
the building crisis last month was promptly 
met by postponement intended to give a 
more even distribution through a term of 
years to the country’s building program, 
as concerns structures for public uses. 
In the vicinity of New York alone, it is 
probable that as much as $100,000,000 
worth of construction that had been planned 
for the present year was deferred until 
conditions should become more favorable. 
Columbia University, for example, an- 
nounced the postponement of a $10,000,000 
building program. The Hebrew orphan 
asylum likewise decided not to erect its new 
$4,000,000 building now, but to spend one- 
fifth of the amount in renovating its old 
buildings and making them fireproof. 


Conditions Jt is recognized as a sound 
Across the government policy to expand 
Country : 


the scope of public work when 
private enterprise fails to absorb the full 
supply of labor. Also it becomes the part 
of intelligence and practical wisdom for 
boards of trustees and the managers of 
large undertakings ‘to act in a similar way, 
and to help avoid the evils of booms and 
speculative markets, and thus also to avert 
those of reaction and hard times. On 
the Pacific Coast, where there is much 
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-building going on, the relations between 
fire and workers seem to be estab- 
E. 
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lished on principles of more stable equi- 
librium than in the East. It is hoped in 

Chicago that a period of peaceful codpera- 
f tion in the building trades may result from 

~ the recent signing of a three-year agreement. 
The parties to this treaty are the Building 

Construction Employers’ Association, and 

the Chicago Building Trades -Council. 
_ The principles of the agreement were es- 
K tablished in the so-called Landis award 
E some time ago, Judge Landis having acted 
as an umpire in the adjustment of wage 
scales and of matters in dispute. The 
Chicago bricklayers’ agreement calls for 
wages at the rate of $1.25 per hour, which 
3 amounts tọ ten dollars for an eight-hour 
» day. That is the same as the New York 
rate, apart from present bonuses; but in 
New York the men are demanding a two 
_ years’ agreement on a twelve-dollar basis. 











$ 
pa It is reported that in Cleveland 
mn A vit adjustments in nearly all the 
: : building trades have been 
_ completed. Beginning June 1, a new wage 
scale goes into effect at Minneapolis which 
calls for an increase of about ro per cent. 
: for skilled labor all along the line, and 
these new rates will be accepted in ‘other 
- Minnesota cities. Wages in the Southern 
: cities were in former times considerably 
_ lower than in the North, but the tendency 
LE is now towards equalization. Bricklayers 
in Atlanta have been increased from go 
cents to $1.12 per hour. In St. Louis, 
_ wages have been high, and it is reported 
_ that carpenters and bricklayers have been 
receiving something like New York wages. 
_ Toward the middle of May it was reported 
 from® Boston that building costs within 
l ime months had gone up about 35 per 
- cent. and that home construction had been 
largely shut down all over New England. 
The difficulty about securing delivery of 
- materials at agreed prices has done more 
to retard the building boom than high 
wages, so far as New England is concerned. 
In cities like Detroit and Buffalo, the 
=- tendency is to postpone projected large 
_ structures, but to continue the rapid build- 
_ ing of houses of moderate size and value 
for homes. 
to exceed by far the great building total of 
- last year, in spite of exceedingly high costs. 
Building booms for the first half of the 
year in Cleveland will have shown an es- 
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St. Louis this year is destined 
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timated value of perhaps three times that 
of the corresponding period last year, 
although much proposed construction is 
held in abeyance. 
Los Angeles T.os Angeles reached the high- 
est monthly record for build- 
ing activities in all its history 
during the month of March. The almost 
unprecedented growth of that astonishing 
city seems to rest upon solid foundations 
and assured prospects. In the February 
aumber of this periodical, we published 
an article on the so-called American plan 
as agreed upon in San Francisco for es- 
tablishing wage scales in the building 
trades. This ‘plan operated successfully 
through 1922 and is relied upon to maintain 
stability. It carried San Francisco through 
a very large building program last year, 
and it seems to be operating well under 
the still more difficult. conditions of the 
present season. It is reported that San 
Francisco has by no means caught up with 
the demand for homes of moderate cost; 
and there seems to be no criticism of high 
wages, which are accepted as a permanent 
fact everywhere on the coast. 


San Francisco 


Scarcity of The most marked change in 
camen wage conditions in the United 
States is in the field of what is 

called common or unskilled labor. Oper- 
atives in mills and factories, and the men 
and women employed in most industries, 
must have specific skill and experience of 
one kind or another, in order to be sharing 
advantageously in the benefits of prevailing 
high wages. But when it comes to the sheer 
ignoramus, the man who has no trade, no 
skill, and only a moderate endowment of 
brute muscle—the kind of men employed to 
dig in a sewer trench under an illiterate boss 
—wage rates are entirely out of line. A re- 
port from St. Louis at the beginning of May 
stated that unskilled laborers were receiving 
6734 cents an hour as compared with from 
forty to fifty cents in March. In New York 
they were demanding $8 per day. Further- 
more, common labor is by no means as 
efficient as it was a few years ago; so that it 
is not an exaggeration to say that it costs 
from four to five times as much to have a 
given amount of rough work done as it did 
in rọrọ. In some lines of business the 
scarcity of common labor, resulting in 
arbitrarily high wages, has had almost pro- 
hibitive effects? For example, some of the 
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large nursery establishments of the East 
have not been able to fill their spring orders 
for trees and shrubs, because of the labor 
situation. The expense of road repair and 
construction after a devastating winter is 
enormously increased, and municipal work 
everywhere—as well as work on railroads 
and transportation lines—is rendered very 
expensive and difficult of accomplishment 
because of the inordinate cost of common 
labor—and its scarcity at any cost. 


_ Immigration Jt is not strange that employ- 
ang Labor ers, finding themselves in this 
carcily 


predicament, should look long- 
ingly towards Ellis Island; nor is-it strange 
that certain foreign interests, particularly 
those in control of steamship lines, should 
be doing what they can to break down the 
public sentiment that has resulted in the 
severe limits now placed upon immigration. 
When one takes into account the return of 
foreign laborers to their native lands, our 
net gain of workers from Europe has been 
small during recent years. We summarized 
the statistics in these pages two months ago. 

Previous to the outbreak of the Great War, 
=- we were admitting something like a million 
immigrants a year. Besides those who came 
to stay permanently, there was a large sea- 
sonal movement of foreign workers, steer- 
age rates both ways being very low. Thus 
common labor around the steel mills could 
be kept at low wages by reason of the com- 
petition of newly imported job-seekers. 
Where, in certain regions, the labor supply 
became restricted and labor was too asser- 
tive, it was easy enough through steamship 
agencies and foreign employment bureaus 
to stimulate immigration as desired without 
technically violating the contract labor laws. 


Wagesat The consequence was that up 
Present Are to nine or ten years ago we 
Excessive - 


were massing foreign-born pop- 
ulation quite too rapidly in iron and steel 
districts, coal mining regions and great cen- 
ters of general industry like New York, 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, and Chicago. Many 
of them, for military reasons, went back to 
Europe during the war, and others for family 
reasons have since returned. Those who 
have remained are now reaping a rich re- 
ward. Undoubtedly many of them are de- 
manding and receiving larger pay just now 
than they can properly earn. Their wage is 
too high when compared with that of skilled 
` workers in the building and other trades, 
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or with that of employees in mercantile es- 
tablishments and office workers of all kinds. 


It does not follow, however, that the remedy — 


lies in abolishing immigration restrictions, 
doing away with the contract labor laws, 
and allowing the employment agents and 
the steamship lines to bring in a few millions 
of unskilled workers from Europe or Asia. 
Considering our welfare from the standpoint 
of the entire nation, this would not be a 
sound remedy for our immediate lack of 
proper wage adjustments. We have much 
to consider besides the momentary unwill- 
ingness of a sufficient number of people to 
do plain work without receiving unduly high 
compensation. 


Self- Let us suppose, for example, 
Or r that migration from one coun- 


try to another, as affecting in- 
dustrial conditions, were to be wholly ended 
for an indèfinite period. A country like Eng- 
land has relatively few inhabitants who are 
not of British origin. Just now, foreign mar- 
kets being less eager to absorb English goods 
at profitable prices than in former times, 
there is a surplus of labor in the British man- 
ufacturing towns. A part of this surplus 
could gradually be accommodated in the 
Greater Britain of the Dominions and the 
Empire. But if the entire British popula- 
tion had to stay at home, it would simply 
become necessary to accelerate the move- 
ment that has already begun towards a 
breaking up of large estates, with a much 
closer and more intensive cultivation of the 
soil. Great Britain could, if necessary, 
manage to get on, even if foreign trade 
should fall off still further. She could raise 
three times as much of her own food as at 
present; and by readjusting her industries 
she could greatly increase the demands of 
her home market. Apart from the danger 
of military aggression, the security of France 
lies in her ability to feed her own people and 
to live a fairly self-sustained economic life. 
The German position is more like that of 
England; but Central Europe—if given 
some access to Russia for raw materials and 
markets—could manage very well, and 
would not need to plan for the export of sur- 
plus population. 


The American Of all great nations, the United 
Population States is the only one that has 
Outlook 2 
industrial development upon the idea of a 
constant importation of foreign workmen, 


been allowed to predicate its 
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_ Itthas been our custom to give them a cor- | 


dence of their fitness. 
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ial reception and good wages, and to thrust 


„upon them the status of citizenship and of 


full political privilege, without any real evi- 
It is assumed that 
all other nations except our own are able to 
perpetuate themselves as regards the human 


__ Stock. But it has in recent times been 


| 


pe 


rather generally conceded that the old Amer- 
-ican stock must die out, and that the country 
must be given over to the polyglot new- 
comers and their more virile and industrious 
progeny. As a matter of fact, we are now 


much more favorably situated than any one 


of the European countries for. trying the 
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experiment of building up our own distinc- 
tive nationality, from the population ele- 
ments that are now domesticated here. The 
doctrine of asylum, however valid it might 
once have been, has no further practical ap- 

lication to American conditions, except 


that i in a temporary emergency rules might 
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carrying human cargoes. 
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be relaxed as for the succor of a few Greek 
or Armenian refugees. 


Adjustments The simple truth is that our 
. aoe experiences of the past fifty 
be years have had no reference to 


the doctrine of asylum, but have been 
largely due to the enterprise of European 


steamship companies seeking profits from 
The situation in 
our industrial districts, instead of being 


better for these importations, is distinctly 
- worse. 


We have now fully 110,000,000 
people in the United States, and these 


constitute quite a sufficient number of hu- 


man beings to do all the work that has to 
be done within our domains. Very high 
wages in manual pursuits will merely stim- 
desirable modes of readjustment. 

has been clearly shown that we are 


: ane much larger quantities of stable 


_ farm products with a given amount of labor 


than at former periods. Tractors and other 


_ improved machines release a certain per- 


centage of farm laborers from drudgery, and 


_ give them an opportunity to work for better 


pay in the factories that produce the 
machines. The inventors are stimulated to 


_ produce all kinds of labor-saving devices in 


order to diminish the number of men re- 
quired to perform crude tasks. 


Food Handling In announcing on May 6, an 
of Our H ar issue of $400,000,000 of Trea- 
: sury notes to be used in 


- retiring Victory bonds, Secretary Mellon of 
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the Treasury. makes a in a report of 
debt refunding operations and of the cur-. 


rent year’s general financial results. This. 
present issue of notes marks the completion 
of the first phase of the retirement of our > 
war debt. Before the May issue, there were- 
$830,000,000 of Victory notes still unre- 
deemed. With the proceeds of this issue, 
together with exchanges of Victory notes 
for the new ones, it is expected that all of 
the former will be retired. If the exchanges 
should be below expectations, any balance 
can easily be handled through expected 
oversubscriptions to the present issue to- 
gether with drafts from the present treasury © 
fund, which now amounts to about $300,- 
000,000.: When Secretary Mellon began 
two years ago his orderly policy of financing, 
there were some’ $4,000,000,000 of Victory 
notes outstanding. The policy was to pay 
off and refund these short-time notes in 
such manner as to bring maturity dates of 
new issues at convenient times in the com- 
ing years up to 1928. In that year, the 
third Liberty Loan, of approximately 
$3,500,000,000, comes due. The Treasury 
expects that with the careful scheduling of 
the shorter term notes, they can be paid 
off without any disturbance to the business 
of the country. Mr. Mellon’s handling of — 
this $4,000,000,000 of short-term debt has 
been singularly neat and painless. 


A Treasury Two years ago the entire pub- 
Sep iar lic debt amounted to about 


$24,000,000,000, of which more 
than $7,500,000,000 matured in. two years 
or less. By the end of the present fiscal 
year, June 30, 1923, this total debt will - 
have been reduced to $22,400,000,000, with 
the great mass of short-dated notes either 
retired or replaced with new notes maturing- 
according to an orderly schedule, allowing 
easy handling. Not only has the Treasury 
made this excellent record in financing our. 
great war debt; Secretary Mellon is able 
to announce that with the budget squarely 
balanced, the end of the present fiscal year 
will show a surplus of about $125,000,000. 
This result becomes more impressive when 
it is considered that under “ordinary ex- 
penditures” the Government now includes 
sinking fund and other debt retirements 
which aggregate more than $400,000,000 a 
year. In other words, a current surplus 
means an excess of receipts over, not only 
the expenses of operating the Government, 
but also over ‘sinking-fund charges and. 
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similar pubite debt requirements. It will 
be remembered that at the beginning of the 
year, the prospects were for a considerable 
deficit,—generally estimated at well over 
$500,000,000. That the twelve months 
should end, instead, with a substantial sur- 
plus is due to a certain extent to decreases in 
the general expenditures of the Govern- 
ment, but to a much larger extent, of course, 
to increased receipts from internal revenue 
and customs, resulting from the prosperous 
condition of business and the unexpected 
efficiency of the new import tariff as a rev- 
enue producer. 


Record This revival of business and 
a ition industry, which has been of 
igures 


such signal help to the Trea- 
sury in handling its problems, is now prob- 
ably at or near its peak, with a recognition 
in every part of the country that boom 
times are with us. The vast United States 
Steel Corporation is operating its plants at 
the unprecedented rate of 97 per cent. of 
their utmost capacity. The output of motor 
cars for the month of March was 346,000; 
the largest ever known up to that month; 
‘while for April, it is estimated that about 
355,000 passenger cars and trucks were built. 
The railroads spent in 1922, for equipment 
alone, $245,000,000, and are expected to 
spend about $675,000,000 in 1923. The 
copper mines which shut down in 1921, un- 
able to produce the metal at a profit with 
the price at 12 cents or less, are again in 
operation, taking out all the copper they 
can find labor to mine, and selling it at 
prices of 16 to 17 cents a pound. The tex- 
tile mills are now running at an unprece- 
dented rate, the Census Bureau’s figures 
showing that in the month of March they 
used 623,000 bales of cotton. Railroad 
traffic is breaking all records, the quantity 
of business offered being greater than can 
be moved. The reports of building con- 
struction show an activity in the cities more 
than so per cent. greater than last year, 
when it was already much above the general 
level of activity. Along with the almost 
feverish building of houses, the manufacture 
of furniture for them proceeds at a rate 
never known before. 


A “Boom” that There are notable differences 


ae between the present era of 
prosperity and the last one, 
three yearsago. A specific difference is that 
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While the banks have been forced to lend 1 


very heavily, indeed, to business men to 


enable them to carry on this exceptional < 


volume of trade, it has not been necessary 
as yet to use to any appreciable extent the 
resources of the Federal Reserve system, 
and credit could be expanded almost in- 
definitely without coming to the last line 
of entrenchments. We have about half of 
all the gold in the world, and in the last 
three years have increased our holdings 
from $2,000,000,000 to $3,000,000,000. But 
a much more important difference than this 
specific matter of the supply of capital and 
its cost is the attitude of Americans toward 
the present flush times. Three years ago 
the man in the street could always prove that 
we were in a new era; that prices were going 
to keep on going up, indefinitely, and that the 
one necessary thing to do immediately was 
to buy, at any price that would get it, all the 
material that one could possibly find offered 
for sale. The tragic results of this spirit of 
the post-armistice boom have been too re- 
cent to be forgotten. Today, people are 
proceeding with due caution, and merchants 
are as yet rather understocked than over- 
stocked with goods. The country at large 
is apprehensive of disaster that may come 
from speculative activity, and this appre- 
hension is the one great safeguard against 
serious trouble. 


The Workers’ 
Interest 
in Stability 


The current criticisms of Judge 
Gary and others who favor 
bringing in unemployed la- 
borers from other countries generally assume 
that the only point at issue is more mod- 
erate wages for American workmen and 
more stable profits for employers. But, as 
is pointed out by that very sane and clear- 
headed economist, Mr. George E. Roberts, 
the public itself, including the whole body 
of manual laborers, have an interest in 
industrial stability, now so definitely 
threatened by a ‘‘runaway” market for 
labor. ` “The coal operators, steel and 
cement manufacturers and other employ- 
ers can afford to raise wages as long as 
consumers can afford to buy the products; 
it will be only as buying falls off that the 
employers will be injured, and this will 
signify that industry is slowing down, 
production diminishing and everybody be-, 
ing injured.” The resistance to the natural 
readjustment of wages in the depression of 
1921 is considered by some to have been 


the rates for money are moderate or low. a victory for organized labor; but Mr. 
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F “Rbberts believes that “if an accurate ee 


= culation could be made, it doubtless would 


_ show that the wage-earners lost more by 


P employment and by keeping up the cost 
-of living than their gain amounted to.” 

The most unbalanced feature of the present 
wage situation lies in the discrepancy be- 
tween the earnings of organized labor 
and the earnings of farmers. But while 
this hurts the farmer vitally, it is not by 


any means an unqualified gain for the 
-= industrial worker, for if there is no corre- 
= sponding movement upward of prices of 
5 agricultural products, 


the farmers’ pur- 
_ chasing power is reduced to a point that 
affects injuriously all industry and in- 
dustrial workers, while the latter have to 
pay the higher prices required for such 
products as. they consume coming from 
other groups of high cost workers. 


_ “Schemes The danger of interfering with 
A tie the natural law of supply and 


demand, either by organized 
efforts of workers or by any general mass 


- action, is aptly illustrated by the present 
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-~ importations into this country. 
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situation in the sugar market. Two years 
ago we were so much disturbed over the low 
price of raw sugar, which, in the depression, 
reached 2 cents, and its ‘effect on the beet 
sugar industry in the United States, that 


it was seriously proposed to restrict Cuban 


sugar production to 2,500,000 tons, and a 
tariff of 1.76 cents net was put on sugar 
We get 
from Cuba half of all the sugar we con- 
sume. As a matter of historical fact, 
however, the low prices so stimulated con- 
sumption that with a Cuban crop this 
ee of about 3,750,000 tons, there is doubt 


auca co enough of the commodity for 






ar ch consumption as is indicated for 
the current prosperous year, and the price 
of raw sugar is three times what it was at 
the low point, with vast public indignation, 
numberless investigations, and demands for 
a boycott. What would have happened 
to the price if the Cuban crop had been re- 
stricted in size to such figures as were 
contemplated can readily be conceived. 
It is very clear that it is often as dangerous 
to interfere with economic laws as it is to 
disturb the balance of nature by importa- 


-ations of English sparrows into America, 


or of rabbits into Australia. As to the 
present price of sugar to the consumer, 
it must be remembered that it is not so 
high, as compared with the lowest points, 
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River Thames near Windsor Castle. 








as the current quotations s steel, or 
cotton, or furniture, or a number of other 
necessaries. 


The report of the Department 
of Agriculture on May 8 es- 
timated smaller crops of winter 
wheat, rye and hay than last year, though 
still somewhat larger than the average for 
ten years. The wheat area sown last 
autumn was very large; indeed, it was never 
but once exceeded. But unfavorable win- 
ter conditions led to exceptionally wide- 
spread abandonment, amounting to 14.3 
per cent. of the original planting. The 
spring planting, too, has been done under 
the unfavorable conditions of a cold and 
windy season. This year the Department 
of Agriculture is for the first time attempt- 
ing to publish, while the planting is going 
on, tentative figures of acreage to be culti- 
vated for each crop, with the thought that 
this may be of aid to the individual farmer 
in shaping his own plans for this crop or 
that. Thousands of crop reporters send 
in the figures from all parts of the country 
in the first part of April, so that about the 
middle of that month the farmers know, ` 
for instance, that the marked over-pro- 
duction of Irish potatoes last year has re- 
sulted ‘in a drastic reduction, in 1923, in 
the area planted—less than ọr per cent. 
of the 1922 acreage. The high prices for 
cotton have led the Southern planters 
to seed more than last year’s total by 12` 
per cent.; tobacco acreage, for the same 
reason, has increased by ro per cent.; oats 
and corn by 2.6 per cent. each, while spring 
wheat shows a falling off of 5.5 per cent. : 
in acreage. 


The Crops 
of 1923 


As the world emerges from the 


oe 
arta Day, . : i 
nets radical and revolutionary fer 


ments following the Great 
War, there is a welcome recurrence to the 
principles upon which our progress has 
been based through the experience of | 
centuries. We who live in the English- 
speaking countries have in common a 
definite background of constitutional and 
legal history. One of the outstanding 
events bearing a fixed date is the granting 
of Magna Charta on June 15, in the year — 
1215. Thus we are now in the first decade 
of the eighth century since the Bill of Rights 
was agreed to by King John in conference 
with the Barons at Runnymede on the 
Many 
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THE WEDDING OF THE KING’S SECOND SON, THE DUKE OF YORK, TO A SCOTCH BRIDE, ON 
APRIL 26, MET WITH ENTHUSIASTIC APPROVAL THROUGHOUT GREAT BRITAIN 
(The photograph above was taken in Buckingham Palace after the return of the royal party from the ceremony in 


Westminster Abbey. The bride’s parents, the Earl and Countess of Strathmore, are at the left, the King and Queen 
at the right, and the bride, who was Lady Elizabeth Bowes-Lyon, and the Duke of York are in the center) 


years ago the editor of this periodical cele- 
brated that anniversary date by visiting 
Runnymede and then proceeding, with an 
American friend, to the British Museum 
to inspect the original Magna. Charta 
document that is treasured there. We two 
Americans were apparently the only men 
who in that particular year were observing 
the date. Now, throughout the English- 
speaking world, prominent people with the 
aid of hundreds—perhaps thousands—of 
newspapers, are calling attention to Magna 
Charta and the principles of freedom that 
underlie our social and political institutions. 


A Popular President Harding is an hon- 
Royal orary president of the Magna 
Family 


Charta Day Association, and 
its supporters are to be found in Canada, 
Australia, and throughout the English- 
speaking world, with Minnesota having the 
honor of launching it. It is no longer 
necessary to win popular concessions from 
governments or from hereditary rulers. 
Freedom of person, of domicile, of speech, 


of press, of private property, of social and 
political activity, is as complete and as well 
secured under the British Crown as under 
the American system. The present season 
finds the British King and Queen meeting 
the leaders of the Labor party in the most 
cordial way. Recent events, such as the 
marriage of the King’s second son, the 
Duke of York, have shown clearly that the 
royal family is more popular to-day than 
ever before in England, although the so- 
called lower classes fully understand the 
power they possess to control the destinies 
of Britain. The monarchy no longer 
asserts its exclusive privileges, but seeks to 
serve the common good by promoting unity. 
The Labor Party has some convictions on 
the subject of taxation that are distasteful 
to the great hereditary landlords, and to 
the so-called industrial magnates; but such 
proposals have as their avowed motive the 
promotion of national welfare. The peer- 
age and the House of Lords are no longer 
held in reverence, but nobody questions the 
stability of the Crown, 


RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS 


(From April 13 to May 15, 1923) 


AMERICAN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


April 13.—A New York City magistrate states 
that prohibition has made the police force “either 
absolutely inefficient or criminally corrupt” and 
that only 658 indictments and 18 convictions have 
been obtained from 13,000 arrests. A 

The Department of Agriculture reports for 1922 
a decrease in rural population of 460,000 persons. 


April 14.—J. R. McCarl, Controller General, 
calls Secretary Denby’s attention to his power to 
compel cabinet officers to accept his suggestions on 
fiscal affairs. 


April 16.—William E. Dever (Dem.) takes office 
as Mayor of Chicago, succeeding William Hale 
Thompson (Rep.), incumbent for the past eight 
years. 


April 17.—Secretary Davis reports a serious labor 
shortage and suggests selective immigration by 
United States officials stationed abroad, with en- 
rollment of aliens and Americanization of immi- 
grants already here (see page 615). 

Governor Alexander J. Groesbeck vetoes the 
Michigan tax of two cents a gallon on gasoline. 

The Florida legislature begins an investigation of 
flogging and peonage in convict camps. 

April 18.—The Florida House votes 63 to 15 to 
abolish corporal punishment in handling county 
prisoners. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission orders 
fifty-one large railroads to file data on equipment 
facilities and labor conditions, in an effort to get 
efficiency data by May 25. 

The Post Office announces that the air mail 
service has flown 5,281,823 miles since May 15, 
1918, when it was started; the present schedule 
calls for flying 2,000,000 miles a year and present 
percentage performance is 90.39; five years of opera- 
tion cost $4,295,967.69, with 160,473,600 letters 
carried, of which 60,000,000 were handled last year 
alone. 


© April 19—The Government sues to enjoin the 


New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange from specula- 
tion in sugar. 

The United States Tariff Commission reports to 
President Harding that the increased price of sugar 
is not due to the present tariff rate. 


April 20.—Judge W. C. Van Fleet sentences 
twenty business men of the Sanitary Potters Asso- 
ciation for violating the Sherman Anti-Trust Law; 
eight are sent to prison and fined $169,000. 

A federal grand jury at Fort Worth, Texas, 
indicts ninety-one oil promoters for using the mails 

to defraud. 

April 21—The Tariff Commission is instructed 
by the President to conduct a full investigation into 
operation of the Fordney-McCumber Tariff rates 
to put into effect the flexible provisions of the law. 


April 24.—President Harding advocates partici- 


pation by the United States in the International , 


Court of Justice, at the annual meeting of the 
. Associated Press in NewYork, but he declares that 
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_ he does not propose to enter the League of Nations 


now “by the side door, or the back door, or the 
cellar door.” 


April 26.—Secretary Denby announces that the 
Navy will not elevate guns on battleships unless 
Congress gives further directions. 


April 27.—Secretary Hughes backs up President 
Ifarding’s stand on the world court question in 
a speech before the American Society of Interna- 
tional Law. 


April 30.—The United States Supreme Court 
decides, 7 to 2, that American ships may carry 
liquor outside the three-mile limit; but no ship, 
domestic or foreign, may serve or transport liquor 
within United States territorial waters. 


May 1.—Chemical Warfare Service experts test 
chlorine gas in weak concentration as a check 
against influenza, grip, and colds, and use mustard 
gas as a specific for tuberculosis. 

May 2.—At St. Joseph, Mich., a communist 
named Ruthenberg is convicted of advocating 
criminal syndicalism. 


May 4.—The New York legislature repeals the 
Mullan-Gage prohibition enforcement law; the 
vote is 28 to 22 in the Senate and 76 to 70 in the 
Assembly; the legislature adjourns. 

May 5.—Edward H. Cunningham, of Des Moines, 
Iowa, is appointed by President Harding to the 
Federal Reserve Board; he is secretary of the Iowa 
Farm Bureau Federation. 


May 9.—A judge of the United States District 
Court at New York decides the Volstead Act is 
void as to limiting the prescription of liquor by a 
physician. 

The ‘Expedition Court,’ composed of four 
United States Circuit Court judges, refuses to 
grant the injunction sought by the Government 
against the New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange. 

May 10.—Edward P. Farley is appointed to suc- 
ceed Albert D. Lasker as chairman of the United 
States Shipping Board. 

President Harding decides to return from his 
Alaska visit by way of the Panama Canal and plans 
to leave Washington about. June 20 (see page 563). 

May 13.—Secretary Mellon announces over- 
subscription of the $400,000,000 issue of Treasury 
notes, the amount of cash and Victory notes offered 
in exchange exceeding $1,000,000,000. 

May 14.—The Florida Senate abolishes flogging 
of convicts by vote of 16 to 12. 


FOREIGN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


April 13.—At Simla, British India, the Public 
Health Commissioner announces 36,900 deaths from 
the plague from December to the end of March; 
the mean average for the last four years was 14,400. 

The first Irish Free State budget calls for £46,- 
500,000, with a prospective deficit of £20,000,000. 


April 14¢e—Free State troops capture Austin 
Stack, De Valera’s chief aide. 
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RECORD OF CURRENT ` EVENTS 


_ April 16.—The budget in the House of ENtiaie: 
calls for reduction of sixpence in the income tax 
and a penny off the tax on beer by the pint; the 
corporation tax is cut one-half after June 30; 
£40,000,000 is applied for debt reduction; ex- 
penditures lotat 816,616,000 and revenues £852,- 
650,000, leaving an estimated surplus of £36,000,000, 


= April 17.—Premier Mussolini demands from 

Catholics of the Popular Party in the Italian 
Cabinet complete support or resignation. 

April 1ro.—British railways agree to reduce 
freight rates to 50 per cent. above pre-war tariffs 
on farm products and 60 per cent. on general mer- 
chandise; the rates have been 75 per cent. above 
pre-war level, and the reduction will cost the roads 
£9,000,000 a year. - 

King Fuad signs the new Egyptian constitution 
as approved by the Cabinet. 


April 20.—The House of Commons defeats a 
drastic dry bill on second reading by a vote of 236 
to 14; statistics from America are used against the 
bill, Viscount Curzon declaring that in twenty lead- 
ing cities of the United States convictions for 
drunkenness rose from 142,000 in 1920 to 256,000 
last year. 

General Weygand is ordered to go to Syria to 
govern the French mandate there. 


April 23——The British Foreign Cflice under- 
secretary states in the Commons that while in 1918 
only £8,675 of wines and £6,370 of spirits were 
exported to the Bahamas, the amount increased in 
1922 to £27,260 in wines and £1,000,000 in spirits; 
the excess is assumed to have been smuggled into 
the United States. 

Premier Mussolini accepts the resignations of four 
Cabinet members of the Popular or Catholic 
party. 

April 26.—Prince Albert, Duke of York, marries 
Lady Elizabeth Bowes-Lyon,. youngest daughter of 
the Earl of Strathmore. 


April 27—Eamon de Valera announces an offer 


of peace terms and orders an end of hostilities by 


Irish Republicans. 
- The Trotzky plan for rehabilitating Russian in- 
dustries under Soviet control is put into effect. 


April 28.—Soviet Russia reorganizes the govern- 
ment into two Central Committees analogous to 
Senate and House; the executive branch has 40 
members and 17 associates or “candidates,” while 
_ the control branch has 50 members and ro candi- 
dates; all initiative is vested in the executive body. 

Mexico grants a concession to ex-Senator Guil- 
lermo Laveaga for construction of two national 
highways thirty feet wide from Nogales to the 
Guatemalan border and from Mexico City to Laredo. 


April 29.—Premier Bonar Law leaves London on 
a sea voyage, bound for the Dutch East Indies. 


May 1.—The House of Commons rejects, 253 
to 94, the Lambert motion against expenditure of 
£r1,000,000 to complete the naval base at Singa- 
_pore. 

May 3.—The All-Russian Church conclave at 
Moscow apoek former Patriarch Tikhon, accused 
of treason by the Soviet Republic. . . . Eleven 
members of the Moscow Housing Commission are 
executed by shooting for accepting bribes. 


May ş.—The All-Russian Church conclave 
elects edeny, the church reformer, as chbishop 
of Moscow; the Gregorian Calendar for church 






open to the public view, while all monasteries not 
organized as communes are to be closed. l 


May 6.—Near Lincheng, Shantung, China, a 


railway train is wrecked by bandits and 150 passen- 
gers (including twenty foreigners) are held for 
ransom; one foreigner is killed; women captives 
are later released. 


May 11.—Canadian Finance Minister W. S. 


Fielding proposes tariff reciprocity with the United 


States on agricultural products if President Harding 
decides to reduce the rates on imports from Canada. 


May 13.—The Peking Government concludes 


terms with Shantung bandits for release of foreigners. 


by which troops are to be withdrawn and the bandits 
Inter enrolled in the Chinese army; President Li 
Yuan-hung appoints Chang Ying-hua as Finance 
Minister, succeeding Liu En-yuan. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


April 15.—Secretary Hughes publishes corre- 
spondence with Japanese Ambassador Hanihara 


cancelling the Lansing-Ishii agreement of 1917, 


which recognized, contrary to fixed American policy, 
special Japanese interests in China; the Root- 
Takahara understanding of 1908 is left intact, 
asserting equal rights in China for all powers and 
supporting Chinese independence and integrity. 

At Santiago, Chile, delegates to the Pan-American 
Conference approve a treaty arrangement proposed 
by Emanuel Gondra (Paraguay) to investigate 
inter-American disputes before hostilities. 

April 17.—The League Council appoints J. D. 
Hunger, former Governor of Batavia, a Hollander, 
as financial adviser to Albania; Mrs. Hamilton 
Wright is reappointed technical adviser to the 
League commission for control of opium traffic. 


The State Department publishes a special report - 


by General John H. Russell, High Commissioner of 
Haiti, optimistic in tone. 

April 20.—The Irish Free State applies for admis- 
sion to the League of Nations. 

April 21.—Correspondence on liquor smuggling 
between the United States and Great Britain is pub- 
lished, and it becomes known that England will 
coéperate in curbing the illegal traffic, but refuses 


to consent to Secretary Hughes’ proposal of mutual 


search of ships on the high sea. 
The League Council inquires of the United States 


as to its plans for controlling the manufacture and ® 
sale of arms; it asks the Permanent Court of Inter- 


national Justice to interpret the status of Eastern 
Karelia under the Soviet-Finland treaty of October, 
1920; it orders all documents bearing on the Bulgar- 
Greek controversy in Thrace sent to Governments 
concerned; Dr. Fridtjof Nansen is instructed to 
obtain Greek coöperation in aiding refugees. 


April 23.—President Alessandri of Chile invites 
Preaidunts Bernardes of Brazil, Serrato of Uruguay, 
and de Alvear of Argentina to a conference at 
Montevideo in September. 

Soviet Russia and Denmark enter into a trade 
agreement. 


April 24.—Charles Beecher Warren, former Am- 
bassador to Japan, and John Barton Payne, former 
Secretary of the Interior, are chosen by President 
Harding to represent the United States at Mexico 
City in a conference on Mexican-American rela- 
tions; President Obregon names Ramon Ross and 
Fernando Gonzales Rea. 
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May 1.—An agreement with Finland adjusting 
the debt of $9,0c0,000 to the United States is signed 
at Washington, and becomes tentatively operative. 

The international Police Conference at New York 
City condemns carrying revolvers and advocates 
numerous measures for suppressing and preventing 
crime. 


May 3.—The Pan-American Conference at 
Santiago comes to an end, with agreement on a 
number of international health measures. 

General Chang Hsi-yuan, Military Governor of 
Chahar, China, calls on the American Legation at 
Peking and formally apologizes for the attack on 
American Consul Sokobin, December 11; other de- 
tails necessary to comply with American demands 
are being arranged. 


May 8.—Great Britain sends an ultimatum to 
Russia, asking satisfactory assurances within ten 
days concerning propaganda, admission of liability 
for offenses against-British ships and subjects, with 
compensation, and withdrawal of the Weinstein 
notes tartly replying to the British protest against 
Soviet religious prosecutions. 


May 9.—Pope Pius XI receives the British King 
and Queen at the apostolic palace in Rome. 


May 12.—Leonid Krassin goes from Moscow to 
London via airplane; the Russian reply to the 
British note is delivered at Moscow and maintains 
that Russia has a legal right to establish the tw adv e- 
mile zone of territorial waters. 


May 14.—The Mexican-American 
opens at Mexico City. 


THE RUHR SITUATION 


April 13.—Premiers Theunis of Belgium and 
Poincaré of France confer and decide to initiate “a 
whole series of new measures.” 


April 14.—French and Belgian premiers reject 
M. Loucheur’s proposals for reaching an accord 
with England and decide to withhold publication of 
the Franco-Belgian terms for Germany. 


April 30.—French troops seize four more German 
coal mines, making a total of thirty-five held by 
military forces; Germans attempt to thwart the 
move by arranging fake sales of mine property. 

May 2.—Germany offers to the Allies 30,000,- 
009,000 gold marks as a reparations total, 20,- 
000,000,000 to be raised by foreign loan before July 
I, 1927; no guarantees are given. 

e May 6.—France and Belgium reject the German 
offer; the note declares that passive resistance is 
not an act of the Ruhr population but of the Ger- 
man government; it claims that the German offer 
is full of jokers, and that German home industry is 
being built up while reparations are not paid to 
rebuild France, where 100,000,000,000 paper francs 
already spent have repaired only half the devastated 
regions, 

May 8.—A French court martial convicts and 
sentences Baron Krupp von Bohlen to fifteen years’ 
imprisonment and a fine of 100,000,000 marks for 
causing riots at Essen on March 31; other officials 
of the Krupp works also receive severe sentences. 

May 12.—The Germans blow up a steel bridge 
across the Rhine-Herne Canal near Osterfeld, and 
the French troops fine the town 100,000,000 marks 
and. arrest the Burgomaster.: 

May 13.—Great Britain replies to Germany’s 


conference 


reparation offer, calling attention to deficiencies - 


and suggesting that there ‘must be recognition by 
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Germany that contribution much more serious and ` 
much more precise is required than any which yet . 
has been forthcoming.” 


THE SECOND CONFERENCE AT LAUSANNE 


April 23. —The Lausanne Conference, to adjust 
Allied differences with Turkey, is reopened on a 
basis of agreement regarding the Straits régime, 
with the practical adjustment of boundaries, and 
abandonment of the Armenian state idea; the 
points at issue are financial and economic. 


April 24.—Ismet Pasha proposes that a definite 
date be set for evacuation of Constantinople and 
Chanak by Allied troops—say, immediately after 
ratification of the treaty by the Angora Assembly. 


April 28.—The conference studies recognition of 
trade marks and patents; the Allies assure Ismet 
Pasha that foreign post-offices will be abolished in 
Turkey with capitulations in general. 


April 29.—The Allied and American demands for 
Turkish protection of minorities are dropped. 

It is announced the French have 35,000 trocys 
in Syria and 8,000 in Constantinople, where the 
British have 25,000 men. 

April 30.—General Pelle of France informs Ismet 
Pasha that his country insists on a fair settlement of 
the Ottoman debt, with payment of interest in gold 
instead of in paper as proposed; that France will 
remain in Syria; and that she will retain the con- 
cessions given by the Turks in r914. 

May 2.—Joseph C. Grew, American observer, 
notifies France that the United States will not 
support any claims to concessions in Turkey which 
abrogate acquired rights of nationals of other 
countries. 

May 7.—Eleutherios Venizelos protests against 
provisions in the treaty draft requiring Greece to 
extend amnesty to Greek military offenders, and 
against payment of any indemnity to Turkey. 

May 10.—M. Vorovsky, the uninvited Soviet 
representative at Lausanne, is shot dead by a Swiss 
who claims to be a former officer in Russian 
“White” armies under both Wrangel and Denikin; 
two other Russians are wounded. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH 


April 13.—Wages in the packing industry are in- 
creased 11 per cent. and affect 20,000 Chicago 
workers and 60,000 employees in other cities. 


April 14.—Over 10,000 garment workers attend 
the opening of the Amalgamated Bank at Union 
Square, New York City, and 1300 union labor de- 
positors open $500,000 of accounts; $284,000 had 
previously been deposited. 

April 17.—At Dayton, Ohio, an army Fokker 
monoplane, 7-2, establishes a world’s record for 
sustained flight of 36 hours, 5 minutes, 20 seconds; 
2,541.2 miles are covered. . . . A naval biplane weigh- 
ing 6000 lbs. climbs 11,300 ft. 


April 18.—The new Yankee stadium at New 
York City is opened with an attendance of 74,200; 
the record baseball crowd heretofore has been 
42,000, at Boston in 1916 during the world’s series. 


April 26.—Hon. John James Maclaren, D.C.L., 
Court of Appeal Judge at Toronto, Canada, is 
elected president of the World’s Sunday School 
Association, succeeding Mr. John Wanamaker. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church announces an | 
enrollment for 1922 in its 36,188 Sunday schools of 
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4,918,194 members, with 400,000 officers and 
teachers, together contributing $1,772,121 to 
church missions. 


May 3.—Lieutenants Oakley G. Kelly and John 
A. Macready fly without stop across the continent 
from New York City to San Diego, Cal., in.26 
hours, 50 minutes, and 26 seconds, at an average 

eed of 100 miles per hour for 2700 miles, breaking 
all records for distance in a non-stop flight. 

A train wreck in Utah Mountains kills nearly 
a dozen persons and seriously injures thirty-five. 


May 4—It is announced that Henry ford’s 
motor company has accumulated assets totaling 
$536,351,939, net profits of 
$1 19,000,000 for 1922, and cash 
in hand amounting to. $159,- 
605,687 (about $33,000,000 more 
cash than reported by the United 
States Steel Corporation). 


May 5—The National 
League of Women Voters names 
twelve living women whom they 
consider the greatest of their 
sex; they are: Jane Addams; 
Cecilia Beaux, painter; Anna 
Jump Cannon, astronomer; 
Carrie Chapman Catt, politics; 
Anna Botsford Comstock, nat- 
uralist; Minnie Maddern Fiske, 
actress; Louise Homer, singer; 
Julia Lathrop, child welfare; 
Florence Rena Sabin, anato- 
mist; M. Carey Thomas, edu- 
cator; Martha Van Rensselaer, 
home economics; and Edith 
Wharton, author. 


May 7.—The New York Stock 
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THE LATE SENATOR NELSON 


April 22.— Jesse M. Littleton, prominent attorney 
of Chattanooga, Tenn., 56. 

April 23.—Major-Gen. Frank’ D. Baldwin, U. S. 
A., retired, twice awarded the Congressional "Medal 
of Honor, 81. 


April 24.—Dr. James Macfarlane Winfield, der- 
matologist, 63... . . John Charles Turner, cypress 
lumber magnate, 63. 


April 25.—Robert E. Difenderfer, who built and 
operated the first woolen mill in China, 74. 


April 26.—Floyd Charles Furlow, metallurgist, 
resident of the Otis Elevator Company, 46. . 
Dr. Arthur Mees, well-known 
musician and composer, 73. 
Gen. Guido Norman Lieber, 
U. S. A., retired, 84. . . . John 
O. Lambdin, music and dra- 
matic critic of the Baltimore 
Sun, 50. 

April 27.—Daniel J. Riordan 
(Dem.), Representative in Con- 
gress from New York City; 53. 


April 28.— Knute Nelson 
(Rep.), United States Senatcr 
from Minnesota, 8o. 


April 30.—Emerson Hough, 
noted pioneer and author, 66 
(see page 643). . Bishop 
Alfred Harding of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church, Wash- 
ington Diocese, 71. 
` May 1.—Rear Adm. William 
Sheffield Cowles, U. S. N., re- 
tired, 76. . Alexander D. 
Mebane, noted Texas cottoa 


at 


Exchange discovers a daring 
attempt to “rig” the market. 

Radio. service between the 
Netherlands and the Dutch 
East Indies is begun. 


May 8.—Snowstorms and 
blizzards sweep the Middle West 
in a cold wave of one of the 
most backward springs on 
record, 

The fiftieth anniversary of 


OF MINNESOTA 


(Knute Nelson, who was eighty years 
old in February, came to the United 
States from Norway while a small boy. 
He went to the Northwest, where he 
obtained a good education, served in the 
Civil War, and became a lawyer in 
Wisconsin, promptly entering public 
life. Removing to Minnesota in 1871, 
his ability was at once recognized, and 
after service in State positions he went 
to Congress forty years ago. He was 
twice elected Governor of Minnesota 
and entered the United States Senate 
in 1895, where he had served twenty- 


breeder. 

May 4.—John W. Rainey, 
MAERT in Saien 
from Chicago, 43. 

William Robertson Nicoll, Eo 
tor of the British Weekly, ha, 


May 5.—James W. Faulkner, 
national political correspondent 
for the Cincinnati Enquirer, 60. 

May 6.—Frank Finley Mac- 
kay, actor, gt... . Henry R. 


establishment of trained nursing - 
and of the Bellevue Training 
School for Nurses is celebrated 
at Carnegie Hall in New York. 


OBITUARY 


April 14.—The Rev. Gershom Mott Williams, 
Bishop in charge of American Episcopal churches 
in Europe, 66. 


April 16.—I Reynolds Adriance, Poughkeepsie, 

N. ia manufacturer of mowers and reapers, 73. 

. Col. J. Frank Supplee, Baltimore banker, 72. 

Dr. John Thomas Gulick, missionary ‘and 
author, gr. 


‘April 17.—Fred Maltby Warner (Rep.), former 
Governor of Michigan, 58. . . . Rev. Dr. George 
Clarke Houghton, rector of “The Little Church 
Around the Corner,” New York City, 72. 


a 19 va Edward Thompson, law-book 
i publi her, 79. . Dr. George Frederick Payne, 
tlanta, Gas ‘scientist, 70. ` 


eight years. He was chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee, and as highly 
esteemed by his Democratic colleagues 8 sP i . 

as by his fellow Republicans) 


May 7.— Sadie Martinot, 
_ actress, 62. Benjamin A. 
Smith, Gloucester, Mass., fisherman who first entered 
the races for the international championship with 
Canadian fishermen. 


May 1o.—Matthew S. Dwyer, general manager 
of the Providence Journal, 63. 


rer 11.—Brig. General Henry Martyn Robert, 
U. S. A., retired, 86. 


May 1- Prol, Louis Derr, noted physicist who 
tried to determine the weight of the world, 55. 

May 13.—Right Rev. Mgr. Joseph F. Mooney, 
Senior Vicar -General of the Roman Catholic 
Archdiocese of New York, 83... . Nathaniel 
Curwin Wright, publisher of the Toledo Blade, 54. 


May 14.—Rev. Dr. James A. MacDonald, noted 
Canadian Presbyterian, 6r. Arthur I. Street, 
author and erg 54. | 


Edmunds, Philadelphia lawyer, — 
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AMERICA AND A WORLD 
COURT 


SOME CARTOON SIDELIGHTS 


HOLDER BOYS- 
HOLDER ? ITS 
7 | WONDERFUL! 





PERHAPS IT’S THE FAMOUS “LOST CHORD’’—BUT CAN THEY HOLD IT? 


From the Tribune (New York) 





geo NEVER! 
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TRYING TO CATCH UNCLE SAM OFF HIS GUARD 


From the Bee (Sacramento, Cal.) 
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WHERE THE WORLD COURT TRAIL LEADS 
From the Tribune > (Chicago, ML) 





YOU CAN’T KEEP A GOOD MAN DOWN! 
= From the Plain Dealer (Cleveland, Ohio) 
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NOW WE WILL SEE IF THE PRESIDENT IS BOSS 


From the Pioneer Press (St. Paul, Minn.) 





I HATE THE TREE, BUT I LOVE ITS FRUIT 
From the News (Dayton, Ohio) ; 


NOT AN EASY STUNT [The News, it will be remembered, is the paper owned by 
b ` 5 . James M. Cox, who as Democratic candidate in 1920 endorsed 
From the Tribune (Sioux City, Iowa) the Wilson League of Nations.| 
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CAUSING QUITE A DISTURBANCE WESTWARD HO! 
From the Citizen (Brooklyn, N. Y.) From the Star (St. Louis, Mo.) 


F we may judge from the quantity of car- his way to Alaska, will result in further clari- 

toon comment, the World Court has be- fication of the public mind. Leagueadvocates 
come the chief question before the American consider the West to be the “enemy’s 
people; and it is to be assumed that Presi- country’—the stronghold of Borah, 
dent Harding’sspeech-makinginthe West,on Johnson, La Follette, and the Farm Bloc. 
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THOSE EUROPEAN STATESMEN FEEL SO SORRY FOR UNCLE SAM 
From the News (Chicago, IH.) 
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WHEN THE NEAR EAST MEETS THE FAR WEST THE FAVORED GUEST 


From the News (Dallas, Texas) From the Chronicle (San Francisce, Cal.) 


In the opinion of many, the President’s to regard the Chester grant as “unfriendly” 
recommendation that the United States to them; and it is feared in some quarters 
should join the Permanent Court of Inter- here that the Turk may be attempting to 
national Justice—a creation of the League buy American friendship. Such a suppo- 
of Nations—could hardly bring greater sition is based principally upon the fact that 
foreign entanglements than the oil and other the concession was granted by the Angora 
concessions recently granted by Turkey to government on the eve of the assembling 
Americans associated with Admiral Chester, of the second Lausanne conterence last 
in return for railroad and port development. month, called by the Allies to settle the 
Both Great Britain and France are known whole Turkish problem. 


“SAVIOR! WHEN 
Í WAS HELPING £ 
THEM * 





AND YET UNCLE SAM IS BEING URGED TO 
HELP THEM SOME MORE! 


From the Tribune © (Chicago, IIL) 
AN IN VOLUNTARY LAND ING [The English cartoon made a part of Mr. McCutcheon's 
From the Evening News (Newark, N. J.) drawing was reproduced in the Review of Reviews for April!) 
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THE BRITISH BUDGET FOR THE YEAR SHOWS A SURPLUS—BUT UNCLE SAM GETS THE MOST 
° OF IT AND THERE IS ‘LITTLE LEFT FOR TAX REDUCTIONS 


From the News of the World (London, England) 
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BARGAINING WITH THE TURK, AT cal LAUSANNE CONFERENCE 
JOHN BULL (to France): “Let us give him what he asks; otherwise he will only put the price up again.” 
From the Amsterdammer (Amsterdam, Holland) 


THE GERMAN PEACE 
OFFENSIVE 


BY FRANK H. SIMONDS 


I. 1916-1923 


EARLY seven years ago, in the closing 
days of 1916, Germany had recourse 
to a.peace offensive. Her purpose was not 
to obtain peace on such terms as were then 
available. She knew in advance that no 
peace proposal from her which did not 
frankly and fully concede evacuation of 
Belgium and of France would obtain a 
hearing. In making her gesture then and 
ignoring definite statements on these two 
subjects, she patently sought an end other 
than peace itself. 

That end was quite obvious. She was 
‘maturing her plans for her unlimited sub- 
marine warfare and she sought at home and 
abroad a semblance of justification for her 
course. Moreover, her public was frankly 
pressing for peace and it was inconvenient 
for the German statesmen to face this do- 
mestic demand without some show of having 
tried to achieve peace. What Germany 
sought, then, was not peace, since peace was 
for her unattainable on any terms she was 
prepared to accept, but the transfer of the 
responsibility for the prolongation of hos- 
tilities from German to Allied shoulders. 

Now, in the past month, Germany has 
made another peace gesture. Before she 
. made it, the world knew, and German 
statesmen were fully informed, that no peace 
proposal could succeed which did not carry 
with it a promise to abandon the passive re- 
sistance in the Ruhr and accept French and 
Belgian occupation of the Ruhr as a fact to 
be faced, as long as German default upon 
reparations continued. Finally, every Ger- 
man knew that to succeed their proposal 
must be made directly to France and Bel- 
gium, the nations which were actually in 
the Ruhr. 

Accordingly, when we find that Germany, 
so far from promising to abandon passive 
resistance, insisted that it must continue 
until the general settlement; when we dis- 
cover that, instead of accepting the Ruhr 


occupation as a consequence of German 
default (voluntary default as the Repara- 
tions Commission, by the vote of Italian, 
Belgian and French representatives, had 
declared) Germany demanded evacuation; 
when, finaily, she addressed her note, not 
exclusively to Paris and Brussels, but to 
London, Rome, Tokio and Washington as 
well, we are bound to conclude that Ger- 
many was not in 1923 seeking peace, as she 
had not been seeking it six years before. 

Moreover, this conclusion is reinforced 
by the character of the German proposal. 
Not only was the manner wholly unaccept- 
able, but the form was patently unlikely to 
meet with French or Belgian approval. You 
can say quite accurately, then, that Ger- 
many, ostensibly in the interests of peace, 
addressed a note to her conquerors which 
was impossible in content and was, in addi- 
tion, delivered in a fashion which insured 
its rejection. 

What, then, was the German purpose? 
Evidently quite the same as in 1916. The 
German recognized that unless he surren- 
dered the Ruhr War must go on. He was 
not prepared to surrender, but he was 
anxious to satisfy and thus to silence a rising 
demand in his own country for peace and he 
was perhaps even more anxious to put the 
French and the Belgians in a difficult sitea- 
tion with respect of the world in general. 

Knowing that the French and the Bel- 
gians were bound to reject his proposals, 
since he meant to propose nothing accept- 
able, the German calculated that rejection 
would rouse criticism in Britain and the 
United States and might even lead to some 
British official action to restrain the French 
and the Belgians. In any event the breach 
between French and British public opinion 
would be widened and not impossibly 
American sympathy with France might be 
weakened. 

That, as I see it, was the whole design of 
the German note. It was an effort to 
cover a determination to continue the con- 
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flict by a public document which, purport- 
ing to propose peace, actually contributed 
to prolong war, by the simple device of 
proposing peace on impossible terms. The 
German hoped that this note might awaken 
applause and even stir action in London, 
He was certain 
that it would find approval at home, but 
even more certain was he that it would 
arouse anger and achieve rejection in the 
capitals immediately concerned. 

Unfortunately for the German, the weak- 
ness of his strategy lay precisely in the fact 
that it was not a peace proposal. Perhaps 
a few people still remember that this was 
exactly what brought down his 1916 
maneuver. When the Allied publics had 
read the German proposal they quite cor- 
rectly concluded that there was nothing 
left for them but to go on fighting. And 
when the 1923 note had been read in all the 
capitals of the world the same conclusion 
was manifest, the conclusion that there 
was nothing for France and Belgium to do 
but to continue and that no basis was 
furnished for any other country to intervene 
and propose adjustment. 

It is no secret that London would have 
spoken with some definiteness if only the 
Germans had supplied warrant. If, for 
example, the Germans had only proposed 
something that was even passably reason- 
able, something which offered a real basis 
for negotiations, given the present state of 
public sentiment in Britain, the government 
would almost certainly have been driven 
to make at least a gesture, to address some 
sort of communication to Paris and Brussels. 
But when London read the German note it 
knew that there was nothing that could 
be done in the premises. Once more the 
Gtrmans had left their friends without 
ammunition and put all the weapons in the 
hands of their enemies. 

This was exactly what happened two 
years ago, when the discussion of reparations 
was to the fore and the Reparations Com- 
mission had finally fixed the sum Germany 
was to pay. Then, as now, London was 
ready, if Germany made any sensible pro- 
posal, to insist that it havea hearing. But 
instead the Germans sent a communication 
so offensive in tone, so inadequate in char- 
acter, that even Lloyd George was obliged 
to abandon the idea of urging adjustment 
and join in an ultimatum to Berlin. 

Many similar instances will spring to 
mind, like the famous Rapallo Treaty 


between Germany and Russia signed at the 
moment the Genoa Conference was assem- 
bling. That treaty consolidated all the 
continental states, save Italy—that is, the 
states which were either allied to the victors 
in the war or created by the treaties—in 
support of French policy, doomed the 
conference itself to failure, and ultimately 
hastened the fall of Lloyd George, who went 
to Genoa eager to bring about a general 
peace in Europe. 

One may accept it as axiomatic that the 
German is incapable of exploiting a favor- 
able situation or taking advantage of a 
friendly feeling in any country. So far 
as one can judge, whenever the German 
sees any evidence of sympathy abroad or 
any sign of a favorable moment, he under- 
takes, not to profit by the situation, but 
rather, neglecting all the conditions, which 
are unmistakable, to return to his own pro- 
gram and destroys precisely the sentiment 
which he undertakes to exploit. 

No matter what the feeling in the world 
was at the moment the German sent his 
note, it was not a feeling which could be 
employed to enable the German to escape 
from the payment of all but a derisory frac- 
tion of what he owed and could pay. But 
that, after all, is what the German actually 
undertook to do. 


Il. Wuy-Dip HE Do Ir? 


Now, before turning to the terms pro- 
posed by the Germans, which really do not 
call for any protracted examination, it is 
essential to follow the German action a lit- 
tle further. Why did the German make 
the proposal he did make and why did he 
make it the way he did make it? For the 
very simple reason that the German was 
seeking not peace but victory, just as he 
was in 1916. . i 

The German did not propose to pay a 
possible sum, because he was not prepared 
to pay a possible sum. He knew, none 
better, that if he should propose a sum 
which was accepted, and thereafter should 
undertake to default, as he had before, to 
evade payment, then the public sentiment 
of the world would be outraged and no 
one would lift a finger, no matter what 
happened to him. 

He had to be careful, then, to propose a 
sum so small that if by any combination of 
circumstances it were actually accepted 
payment weuld be worth while to get rid 
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of the nuisance value of the disturbance. 
He had to propose a sum so small that if 
it were accepted and he had to pay it, 
he would still be better off than the nations 
he had wronged, particularly France, bur- 
dened with reparations and foreign debts. 
He had, in fact, to stay within limits which 
would still enable him to win the war, so 
far as France was concerned. 

In a word, we are back in 1916 again and 
the German is proposing peace. He does 
not mention evacuation of Belgium, be- 
cause he means to stay there. He talks 
vaguely of evacuating France, save for 
minor frontier ‘‘rectifications,’’ which means 
that he intends to annex the Briey iron 
basin. The two things stand on all fours; 
the strategy is the same. Both times the 
German seeks victory, expects conflict, but 
is ready to accept peace on his own terms, 
since they provide measurable triumph. 

You must see once for all what the Ger- 
man is up to, what he has been up to ever 
since the peace treaty was made. He is seek- 
ing to escape paying the price of his devasta- 
tions. He is aiming to leave this burden on 
French, Belgian and Italian shoulders, but, 
in the nature of things, mainly upon French. 
It was to bankrupt France, to crush her 
industrially and financially, that he re- 
sorted to devastations. France has run to 
the edge of the precipice of bankruptcy in 
restoring them and Germany has paid 
practically nothing—less than the amount 
she has taken from the world by selling it 
marks and then depressing their value by 
inflation. 

It was not stupidity, clumsiness, much 
less madness, that prompted the German’s 
proposal. He had calculated how much he 
could pay while still bearing the burden 
lightly himself and at the same time lift no 
considerable weight off French shoulders. 
So he offered to pay a sum which, when dis- 
tributed, would give France about enough 
to pay what she owes to the British or to the 
Americans, but would leave her to pay all 
of the costs of reconstruction and the costs 
of one of her two large foreign debts. 

I am going to analyze the figures in a 
moment, but now it is enough to say that if 
the German proposal had been accepted, 
60,000,000 Germans, who suffered no devas- 
tations, would have had a lighter load to 
carry than 40,000,000 Frenchmen, with their 
devastations. Yet it was Germany and not 
France which was responsible for the war. 
It was Germany which invaded France 
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through Belgium in defiance of a treaty 
obligation and was thus able to reach the 
industrial region of France in the first days 
of the war and keep the fighting in this 
region for four long and wasting years. 

And, to emphasize still more definitely 
the character of the German offer, it was 
accompanied by proposals for the accep- 
tance by France of solemn pledges on the 
part of Germany that she would not again 
break her pledge, as she had in 1914. She 
had pledged herself to respect the neutrality 
of Belgium, but notwithstanding this pledge 
she had invaded Belgium in 1914 because 
the shortest road to Paris led through 
Belgium. Now, she was prepared to give 
new paper promises to replace the old, with 
vague references to guarantees by the 
League of Nations, which has no standing 
army and no control over any standing 
army and could do nothing if Germany 
invaded France and Belgium again. 

The German, then, was ready to give — 
promises to pay something, just enough to 
have the semblance of reality but not 
enough to save France from bankruptcy, 
not half enough to insure France payments 
sufficient to meet her costs of reconstruction. 
Enough to enable France to pay one of two 
foreign debts, if, instead of applying it to 
ruins, she sent it to Washington or London. 
Similarly he was ready to give new paper 
pledges to respect the neutrality he had 
recently violated. But his pledges were to 
be deposited with a League of Nations 
which had no remedy if these were again 
treated as “scraps of paper.” 

It seems to me incredible, then, that any 
one could mistake the purpose of the Ger- 
man communication. It invited rejection 
because it envisaged German victory. It 
yielded nothing which would compromi&e 
the victory. It amounted to the cool pro- 
posal that after four years of moratorium, 
Germany could get scot-free of all costs of 
her war, so far as her victims were con- 
cerned, by the payment of a sum nominally 
equal to about $7,000,000,000. But this 
sum, too, could only be paid provided in the 
first place Germany were loaned the money 
by the outside world. True, German prop- 
erty—railways and other things—was to be 
put up as security, but if Germany chose to 
default who could collect and by what 
means short of a new war or at least a new 
Ruhr war? 

If, moreover, the loan failed, then Ger- 
many would be able to meet France and 
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Belgium with an. answer and these would 


not get the money. But bankers the world 
over were agreed that such a loan would fail 
because there was no likelihood that a world 
which had recently been swindled out of 
upwards of $3,000,000,000 by German 


mark manipulation would be ready to lend 


the same Germans seven billions of dollars— 
a sum as large as the national debt of France 
before the war—five billions in a lump and 
the additional two billions in two separate 
bites. 

See the situation as it was: The Germans 
did not promise to pay save as the world 
lent them money and they would only pay 
after a four-year moratorium. If they did 
pay, the sole burden on their shoulders would 
be the $7,000,000,000. By inflation they had 
got rid of their domestic debt incident to 
the war. To all intent and purpose it was 
wiped out. Assume that it might be liqui- 
dated at a billion and that Germany had 
already paid two billions in cash on repara- 
tions, she had taken in not less than 
$3,000,000,000 by fleecing the world in 
mark manipulation. 

Her whole debt burden, then, would be 
$7,000,000,000, but that of Great Britain 
is $35,000,000,000. Moreover, allowing 
for discounts incident to delay in the pay- 
ments of what Germany offered, the sum of 
what she would pay, provided she honored 
her notes, would not be very much more in 
present value than what the British have 
undertaken to pay us on account of their 
war borrowings. Germany, the aggressor, 
would have to pay all of her victims only a 
billion or at most a billion and a half more 
than Great Britain was paying the United 
States already. 

Even the United States, despite its short 
participation in the struggle, now has a 
burden in the way of internal debt of up- 
wards of fifteen or sixteen billions, deduction 
being made for the British debt to us. Our 
debt burden, then, would be at least twice 
as great as that of Germany, if the German 
plan were to be accepted, and in addition 
the Germans expected us to find most of the 
money to finance their payment in accor- 


-dance with their proposal. 
Accept as accurate the statement that the 


country which pays for the war loses it and 
you will see once for all what the German 
proposal really amounted to, that is, what 
the strategy of the thing was, why it was 
put forward in the way it was—above all 
that it was not intended to bring peace, 


save as the peace which it brought would 
be founded upon German victory. 


Ill. THe Proposau 


We come now to the German proposal 
itself and it is necessary to bear in mind at 
this point what the legal status of the case 
is. Under the Treaty of Versailles the 
Reparations Commission fixed at $32,000,- 
000,000, or exactly at 132,000,000,000 gold 
marks, the amount Germany ought to pay, 
as measured by the valid claims against her. 
This total sum Germany accepted under 
threat and as a consequence of an ulti- 
matum two years ago. 

But Germany was asked to pay only on 
the basis of $12,000,000,000, or again 
exactly upon the basis of 50,000,000,c00 
gold marks, the balance being held in abey- 
ance. What Germany was asked to pay 
was $500,000,000 a year, plus an export 
tax which has never been collected or paid 
and as a result does not enter into the discus- 
sion. Moreover, both as to principal and 
as to annual payment, this sum and rate 
fall inside most rational estimates of 
German capacity. 

Yet last year Germany defaulted upon 
this payment, or, more exactly, applied for 
a moratorium, which was granted her, by 
special concession of the Belgians, who had 
a priority claim on payments and consented 
to a transaction over these to avoid a 
crisis. But meantime Germany had de- 
faulted upon coal and other deliveries pro- 
vided for in the Treaty of Versailles and ` 
representing payment in kind consequent 
upon German devastations, mainly in the 
French coal district. 

At the beginning of the year Germany 
came forward demanding a moratorium of 
four years on reparations payments and a 
general reduction of the sum, from 132,- 
000,000,000 gold marks. Moreover she. 
claimed incapacity to pay, not on the total 
sum but upon the fraction, namely, 50,000,- 
000,000 marks, on which payment had been 
demanded. 

At this juncture the Reparations Com- 
mission, Italy, Belgium and France voting 
and Britain abstaining from voting, de- 
clared that Germany was in voluntary 
default in the matter of payments in kind 
and the Ruhr operation, itself, as the three 
voting nations affirmed, foreseen by the 
language of the Treaty of Versailles, was 
undertaker, This occupation of the Ruhr 
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by French and Belgian troops, Italian en- 
gineers joining, but the Italian participation 
unimportant save on the moral and legal 
side, as it witnessed Italy’s adherence to 
the Belgian and French views, was met by 
the German passive resistance deliberately 
organized by the German Government. 
The occupation began in the first days of 


January and just four months later Ger-. 


many at last made a formal proposal, itself 
more or less in response to direct intima- 
tions from Lord Curzon, speaking for Mr. 
Bonar Law, that such action on Germany’s 
part was necessary and unavoidable. But, 
as I have indicated, despite the positive 
statement made by M. Poincaré and M. 
Theunis, Premiers of France and Belgium, 
respectively, that the German proposal 
should be made to the occupying powers, it 
was in fact sent to the capitals of all Allied 
and Associate Powers. 

Now az to the note: It opens with a 
declaration that Germany must continue 
the passive resistance in the Ruhr until the 
evacuation of that area is completed. This 
amounts to a claim that France and Belgium 
concede defeat in the Ruhr war, accept the 
German claim that their course was illegal 
and, finally, resign forever the single guaran- 
tee they now possess of any German per- 
formance under any agreement whatsoever. 

Passing to the question of payments, the 
Germans propose that their total liability 
under the: Treaty of Versailles be reduced 
from 132,000,000,000 gold marks to 30,000,- 
o00,000—4 figure the more interesting since 
in Paris, in 1919, they themselves proposed 
a sum of 100,000,000,000 gold marks 
through their own representatives. In our 
money they ask a reduction from approx- 
imately $32,000,000,000 to something more 
than $7,000,000,000. 

But there are other circumstances: The 
30,000,000,000 gold marks are to be divided, 
20,000,000,000 to be payable in 1927, that 
is, after a four-year moratorium. Thus, 
calculated upon present value, the 20,000,- 
000,000 is worth in our money just 
under $4,000,000,000. The balance, in 
billion gold mark lots, is to be payable on 
July 1, 1929 and 1931. But if the Germans 
cannot finance these last transactions, then 
there is to be a commission appointed to 
decide if, when and how payment is to be 
made. In a word, Germany still keeps the 
door open to evade payment for all but the 
20,000,000,000 gold marks. 

Nominally worth slightlys more than 
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$7,000,000,000 and actually having a pres- 
ent value of $6,000,000,000, these pay- 
ments are to free Germany from all finan- 
cial obligations for cash payments and 
these are to be preceded by the evacua- 
tion of the Ruhr and, of course, followed 
by the evacuation of all German territory 
up to the frontiers fixed in the Treaty of 
Versailles. 

_Continuing, the Germans assert that this 
oiler probably exceeds German capacity 
and will be possible only on the strength 
of foreign loans, thus indicating that the 
world must find the money for Germany to 
pay, although there are vague but alluring 
suggestions of security to be furnished in 
the shape of contributions from the indus- 
trials and all other elements in Germany. 
If this offer is not satisfactory, then Ger- 
many suggests the appointment of an inter- 
national conference, along the lines of Mr. 
Hughes’s proposal thrown out at the New 
Haven speech before the Ruhr operation 
began, to deal with the matter. Thus, 
at a single throw, Germany would wipe out 
all the machinery of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, all the rights of the victors, who were 
rather the victims, and put the whole 
matter before a commission, whose findings 
would not be binding upon Germany, while 
the debtors would have surrendered all their 
means of collecting, even under the com- 
mission’s findings. 

Germany, in case a commission were 
appointed, would first undertake to conceal 
her assets. She would continue the infla- 
tion of her currency and resort to every 
conceivable device to defeat the commission. 
If, in the end, it found against her, she 
could appeal, reject the decision. Long, 
very long delays would occur, during which 
time nothing would be paid and new strains 
would be put upon France and Belgium 
struggling manfully to meet the costs of 
reconstruction out of their own resources. 
Moreover, Germany would at once get the 
Ruhr back and be in position to organize 
for a new war upon her mags e French 
and Belgian neighbors. 

But there is not merely to be an evacua- 
tion. Much more, it is to be established 
in policy that there can be no further oc- 
cupation, no matter what happens, although 
this provision is carefully camouflaged as 
a detail in providing that basic security 
which will be needed to float the loans 
abroad which are to furnish Germany with 
the money to pay her creditors. The point 
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äs, however, that the provision of the Treaty 
-of Versailles under which France and Bel- 


gium acted is to be. set aside, thus ex- 
tinguishing the last solid and tangible 
guarantee of German performance which 
remains to the victims. 

Finally, on the score of security to France, 
Germany proposes to sign any agreement 
which will be reciprocal, that is, she is 


-prepared to give France any promise 


` feels herself once more in a 


. 


not to invade French territory which is 
matched by a similar French promise. But 
—odd detail, to say the least—Germany 
offers no pledge that she will not, as she did 
in 1914, invade Belgium whenever she 
‘state of neces- 
sity,” to use the still memorable words of 
the period. Germany binds herself, with 
France, to refer all disputes to an interna- 
tional tribunal. But she binds herself 
only on paper. 

Now, analyzed, the German proposal 
amounts to a demand that German repara- 
tions be reduced from $32,000,000,000 to a 
sum having a nominal value of $7,000,000,- 
ooo and an actual present value of no more 
than $6,000,000,000. Of this only $4,000,- 
000,000 is offered outright and the balance 
is subject to review and reduction or can- 


cellation, while all payments are conditional 


‘upon evacuation of the Ruhr in advance 
and the lending to Germany, after a four- 
years’ moratorium, of the requisite moneys 
by foreign countries, presumably the United 
States and Great Britain in the main. 

As a basis for security in the future, 
France is offered a German pledge,. to be 
repeated by France to Germany, and the 
suggestion that both agree to arbitrate all 
differences. But no similar proposal is 


made in the case of Belgium, which was 


invaded in 1914 despite the fact that Ger- 
many had given a pledge such as she now 
offers France, that she would protect, not 
violate, Belgian neutrality. 

These stipulations, apart from the vague 
and wholly indefinite suggestions as to an 
impartial international commission to fix 
the reparations totals, but carrying no 
provision for enforcement after fixation, 
sum up this astonishing German document, 
the most astonishing single detail of which, 
perhaps, is the omission of any promise of 


‘security for Belgium. Can it be that the 


‘Germans, feeling that the old promise 
embarrassed them and prejudiced their 
position in the war, mean to avoid being 
betrayed into any such error a second time 





and thus keep their hands free for the next 
occasion when the Belgian road to Paris 
beckons? 

What this proposal means to France in 
money can be briefly told: of the $4,000,- 
000,000, which is alone assured, France 
would receive just half; of the other $2,000,- 
000,000, which is conditional, she would 


. again receive half. She would thus, all told, 


get $3,000,000,000. But she owes the 
United States and Great Britain each 
$3,000,000,000, and the cost of reconstruc- 
tion, already above $4,000,000,000, will 
certainly amount to $7,000,000,000. 

In a word, to meet her foreign debts, 
incident to the defense of her soil against 
German attack, France will have to face 
a burden precisely as great as Germany 
now proposes for herself. But there are 
60,000,000 Germans and less than 40,000,- 
ooo French and France was devastated and 
Germany was not. But, in addition, 
France will have to find another $7,000,- 
000,000 to repair the ruins Germany 
wrought in France. So the French burden 
is going to be far larger than the German, 
although there are more Germans than 
Frenchmen, although the wealth of Ger- 
many is greater, and, finally, although 
France, with her allies, won the war. 

Can anyone be much surprised that the 
French and Belgians rejected the note 
summarily? . Does it require any further 
elucidation to demonstrate that as between 
France and Germany, the German proposal 
sought to establish the fact that the victory 
in the war was to the German and not the 
Frenchman and that the policy of devasta- 
tion in France had accomplished its pur- 
pose, although Germany subsequently lost 
the military detail of the conflict? - 


IV. Tue Franco-BE.LcIan REPLY 


The response of France and Belgium re- ` 


quires little analysis because, recognizing 
the essential bad faith of the German com- 
munication and its unmistakable attempt 
to maneuver, neither the French nor the 
Belgian governments felt called upon to 
indulge in elaborate arguments or counter- . 
proposals. The proposal made by the 
Germans was so totally unsatisfactory, 
both with respect of reparations and of 
security, that the two Allied premiers were 
not called upon to indulge in any premature 
declaration of their own terms. 

What they did. was to reiterate their 
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previous statement that they stood on the 
letter of the law. Germany was pledged 
under the treaty to pay France some 
$16,000,000,000 and Belgium some $3,000,- 
000,000. Both states declared that they 
would not consent to reduce their shares, 
save only as their debts to Britain and the 
United States were reduced. If the United 
States and Britain, for example, were willing 
to write off the $6,000,000,000° owed to 
them by France, France would in turn 
write off that amount of German repara- 
tions. 

You have, then, a categorical declaration 
that neither of these two countries will 
agree to surrender their claims, unless their 
debts are cancelled. So far as France is 
concerned, reconstruction will cost $7,000,- 
000,000, allied debts another $7,000,000,000, 
while France has more than another billion 
locked up in Belgian and Italian loans, 
which can hardly be called now, or ever. 
So if France were to get the $16,000,000,000 
to which she is entitled under the treaty, 
she would only get something less than a 
_ billion more than debts and reconstruction 
will cost her, with the possibility that the 
ultimate costs of reparation may take up 
the entire sum. 


. The French position is that of a man -/ 


who has a claim against a debtor whose 
property he has had seized through the 
courts. The creditor has received a pro- 
posal from the debtor which is to his mind 
entirely inadequate and he has rejected it 
out of hand. Under the law he is entitled 
to full payment and he has announced his 
intention to stand upon his rights—he says, 
forever. What he doubtless means is, until 
some proposal is made which is half-way 
acceptable as a basis of discussion. 

My judgment is that the Frenchman 
would regard $7,000,000,000, the bare costs 
of reconstruction, as satisfactory, provided 
in the general transaction his foreign debts 
were extinguished. He might take $6,000,- 
000,000, although this is doubtful. But in 
no event will he consent to any reduction 
to a figure which does not permit him to pay 
out the total of both the costs of reparation 
at home and interallied debts abroad. If the 
Frenchman can pay $14,000,000,000 in 
allied debts and reconstruction, which he 
must pay as the case stands to-day, then 
there is no reason why the richer German, 
whose territory was not devastated, can not 
pay a larger sum. No argument for the 
reduction of reparations is not just as sound 
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an argůment for the reduction of French 





debts, with the added circumstance that 
France owes for defense, Germany for wal: 
ton aggression. 

But the question of allied debts is a up 
now, because the German proposal was so 
unsatisfactory that it did not lead to any 


serious discussion of the conditions of a 
general settlement. When it does come up, — 
however, there is going to be interesting — 


contrast between the sum we insist Europe 
shall pay us and the sum certain of our 
spokesmen insist is the maximum which 


Germany can pay. On the basis of the _ 


recent offer Germany proposed to pay her 
European creditors just about half what 
they had to borrow in America to resist 
German attack. 

British criticism was evoked by the man- 
ner in which the French and Belgians acted, 


giving the British only a day’s advance on 


the Germans in examining the Franco- 
Belgian response. Yet this seems inevit- 
able. The British having refused to go to 
the Ruhr with the French and Belgians, the 
contest is between the French and Belgians 
on the one hand and the Germans on the 
other hand. In this contest the British 
official position is one of neutrality. 

France and Belgium have declared against 
intervention and also have announced that 


-= they will retire from the Ruhr only as Ger- 
But the present note opened. 
with a demand for the evacuation of the 


many pays. 


Ruhr and, since it was addressed to all 
Allied and Associated Governments, openly 
aimed at inviting intervention. Since 


neither .France nor Belgium was prepared — 


to change its position, even on British 
advice, there was no reason for waiting long 
for what might not have been forthcoming 
and if forthcoming could not have been 
heeded without loss of the whole Ruhr 
campaign. 

Moreover, if the British criticized the 
French manner, they could find scant praise 
for the German material proposals. Much of 
British public opinion had hoped that there 
would be an opening for British action, but 
when the German note was read it was felt 
that the opening did not exist. By accident 
or design the German had failed to offer 
anything like what Englishmen generally 
believe is possible and the manner of offering 
the ridiculous sum actually proposed insured 
curt rejection. 

So far as one may judge at the moment 
I write, the German did not advantage 
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himself either in London or in Washington 
by his proposal. He did not achieve inter- 
vention, nor did he much prejudice the 
Franco-Belgian position. In offering them 
much less than the sum all impartial judges 
believed he could and should pay, the 
German strengthened rather than damaged 
their case before both audiences. 


V. THE CONSEQUENCES 


What, then, are to be the consequences of 
the German Peace Offensive? So far as one 
can see, the first consequence must be the 
prolongation of the Ruhr War. As yet 
there has been no decision in this conflict. 
The Germans have failed to get the French 
out because they have failed to enlist the 
support of any other great power. Their 
calculation that Britain ọr the United 
States would intervene has proven a mis- 
taken one. Nor has anything which has 
yet happened led to so complete a French 
reverse, or to so great a change in French 
or Belgian public opinion, that there is any 
basis for expecting French withdrawal. 

The French and Belgians, on their side, 
have failed to bring Germany to terms by 
their resort to force and they have both of 
them suffered incidental but material losses 
owing to the interruption of the flow of Ger- 
man coal to their own factories. On the 
other hand, the actual movement of coal 
is steadily increasing and even German 
authorities agree that in the end the French 
and the Belgians can get coal enough for 
their own domestic uses. 

German resistance has been terribly ex- 
pensive to Germany and is slowly-but surely 
bringing about a crisis. The Germans are 
still getting coal abroad and paying for it 
wifh what remains of their depleted gold 
reserve. They are finding wages for the 
Ruhr workmen who have refused to con- 
tinue operations during the Franco-Belgian 
occupation. Presumably the resistance can 
then continue, although the problem be- 
comes more and more serious as the stocks 
on hand when the Allies entered the Ruhr 
are exhausted. 

Of course, since German exports have 
fallen enormously, while German imports, 
particularly in coal, have similarly ex- 
panded, the end of resistance, if it is 
logically pursued, must be the ruin of Ger- 
many. But so far you have the fact at- 
tested to by the German policy that the 
men who control Germany believe that 
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meeting the Franco-Belgian terms would be 
more expensive than prolonging the re- 
sistance. Therefore the resistance is to be 
prolonged. 

In a similar situation in 1916-17, after 
the German peace offensive had failed, the 
German had recourse to the unlimited sub- 
marine warfare, by which he hoped to force 
his enemies to accept his peace terms. By 
analogy, and quite naturally in the circum- 
stances, one might reason that the Germans 
now plan to intensify their resistance and 
perhaps by multiplying the acts of sabotage 
and by secretly encouraging violence put a 
new strain upon the occupying armies and 
still further exasperate the section of the 
world which wants peace. Perhaps this is 
what will happen. 

All depends upon elements which are 
difficult to calculate. The chief German 
objective is to get the French and the Bel- 
gians out of the Ruhr, because, while they 
remain, Germany sees in their hands her 
most important area. Sooner or later, if 
the occupying forces remain, Germany will 
have to surrender. If she surrenders while 
the enemy troops are in the Ruhr, then she 
will find it difficult in the future to evade as 
she has in the past. 

In a word, if the French and Belgian 
troops remain in the Ruhr Germany will, in 
the end, have to pay more than she has any 
intention of paying. Such payment will, in 
fact, constitute a loss of the war, a defeat 
for her whole policy of evasion. But if she 
gets the troops out, then she will be free, 
having made new promises, to make new 
defaults. Of course, as her proposal showed, 
she is concerned not merely with getting the 
French and the Belgians out, but in estab- 
lishing the principle that there can beno later 
occupation, even if there is a fresh default. 

On the other hand, provided there is no 
break in the home front of Belgium or 
France, and there is no present show of it; 
and provided there be no intervention from 
the outside, which is similarly not now dis- 
coverable, the ultimate defeat of Germany 
in the Ruhr War is assured and in the end 
the Germans will have to accept terms 
which they at present regard as out of the 
question. 

These terms will envisage an extended 
occupation of the Ruhr by France and 
Belgium, extended to march with the Ger- 
man payments. They assuredly will not 
accept the present German estimates of 
German capacity to pay or anything like 
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them. And they will hardly agree to any 
reduction of German réparations, -save as 
- the automatic reduction of the French and 
_ Belgian shares is balanced by a proportion- 
ate reduction of the debt France and Bel- 
gium owe to their Allies, and that of Italy 
as well. 

Meantime we are obviously in for an 
intensive campaign of German propaganda. 
French militarism is destined to have new 
castigations and French imperialism to be 
assailed as responsible for fresh conflict and 
new menaces of anarchy. One has only to 
look back to 1916-17 to see that the same 
thing occurred then. German strategy must 
always aim now to break down the will to 
conquer of her foes and at the same time to 
stir up dissension as between France and 
Belgium on the one hand and their allies 
and associates of the war on the other. 

Yet one has to remember, in the face of 
all of this propaganda, that had the present 
German proposal been accepted, France 
would-have received rot more than $3,000,- 
000,000 with which to meet reconstruction 
and foreign debt costs, while Germany, 
having no reconstruction costs, would have 
to bear a burden not much more than half 
as large. In a word, France would have 
to pay upwards of $14,000,000,000, where 
Germany would pay $7,000,000,000 and, 
deduction being made for the French share 
of the German payments, the figures would 
be $11,000,000,000 for France and $7,000,- 
000,000 for Germany. 

In addition one must remember that 
Germany has abolished her domestic debt 
by inflation, while France is staggering 
under a burden of more than $20,000,000,- 
ooo, apart from the costs of reconstruction 
and war debts abroad. Finally, it is worth 
recalling that while Germany offered France 
paper pledges for security, she did not even 
deign to make a similar offer to Belgium, 
her victim of 1914. 

The simple truth is, of course, that Ger- 
many had by the end of last. year reached 
a point where she thought she could get 
out from under reparations, that she cal- 
culated that the moment had come to throw 
off the mask and come out openly demand- 
ing a moratorium and a reduction of totals 
to a derisory figure. Her move was blocked 
by the French and Belgian entrance into 
the Ruhr. Thus the Ruhr became in 
1923 like the Marne in 1914—the destruc- 
tion of Germany’s long prepared plans. 

But Germany in 1923, as*in 1914, did 
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not accept defeat as final. As she resorted 
to position warfare in the earlier struggle, 
she now had recourse to passive resistance. 
She had missed her great triumph, but she 
did not in the least despair of obtaining 
measurable victory in the end. And noth- 
ing short of triumph, nothing short of 
escape from the occupation of the Ruhr and 
from material payments demanded by her 
victims, yet enters her calculation. 

Unless all signs fail, I should think that 
we would have several further German 
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peace offensives before German surrender 
can be expected, and at the same time a new 


intensification of resistance in the Ruhr and 
of propaganda activities in the world out- 
side. But at all events the present peace 
offensive has failed completely. Germany 
has attained nothing that she sought, save 
only as her propaganda agents abroad may 
be able to incite criticism of France and 
Belgium, by asserting, quite falsely, to be 
sure, that these countries refused a reason- 
able proffer of. peace because they sought 
war, not peace. That was what happened 
in 1916-17 and may well be expected to 
happen again. ` i 


VI. THE CHESTER CONCESSION 


I have left myself little space to deal with 
the Chester Concession and the relatively 
less interesting Lausanne Conference, but 
after all these are of comparatively little sig- 
nificance. As to the concession itself the 
campaign to acquire it has been going on for 
many years. 
President Roosevelt it was in existence and 
he gave it that interest and that support 
which were natural and, it is needless to say, 
no more than what might be expected for so 
considerable an American undertaking. e 

In the earlier stages the effort to get the 
concession was opposed by the British, the 
French—and my impression is, by the Rus- 
sians. The Germans began by opposing, but 
presently took a more benevolent attitude 
when they discovered how irritating it was 
to the British and the French and what 
possibilities it seemed to have for cementing 
German-American relations. 

But the war came, Turkey took the Ger- 
man side, and all schemes and concessions 
fell to the ground. When the war was over 
Turkey had lost Syria, Palestine and Meso- 
potamia; she seemed in a fair way to be 
extinguished as a state altogether. Pres- 
ently, however, the British and the French 
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fell out and the latter made a separate 
peace, through M. Franklin Bouillon. By 
the terms of this bargain the French revived 
certain concessions, bestowed before the 
war, concessions on which much French 
capital had been expended, notably the 
.Samsun-Sivas Railway. _ 

The Turks understood that this Bouillon 
‘bargain committed the French to support 
them against the Greeks and the British. 
- For the moment they were aided by the 
French, but presently, at the Lausanne 
Conference, the French put a limit on their 
support and tended to agree with the Brit- 
ish on a variety of questions, thus leaving 
the Turk with the impression that he had 
been deserted. 

Accordingly the Turk in his own time had 
his revenge. He bestowed upon an Ameri- 
can syndicate headed by Admiral Chester 
not only vast new concessions, but also some 
which had been allotted to France before 
the war, like the Samsun-Sivas Railway 
grant. At the same time he also generously 
included rights in the Mosul oil region, 
which had gone with the rest of Mesopo- 
tamia into a British mandate covering the 
new Arab Kingdom of Iraq. 

Obviously the Turk had two objectives 
in mind. He would prefer to get American 
capital interested in the development of 
his country, for it was certain that no terri- 
torial or political designs inimical to Turkish 
sovereignty would lurk behind this Ameri- 
can venture, while it was notorious that in 
the past similar European loans had been 
the entering wedges for political interfer- 
ence with Turkey. But also he was inter- 
ested in his old game of playing the Chris- 
tian powers against one another. 

In this case he had used the French 
against the British in all the period up to 
the first conference of Lausanne. At Lau- 
sanne he had momentarily used the Russian, 
but had given up both the Russian and the 
French associations—the Russian because it 
threatened ultimate peril, the French be- 
cause of the failure of the French representa- 
tive at Lausanne to stand unqualifiedly with 
him, as he was still in dispute with the 
Briton over Mosul. What could be better 
than to give to the rich Americans a blanket 
concession, including Mosul, and let them 
fight it out with the British and, for that 
matter, the French? 

You must perceive the realities of the 
Turkish situation. Wars and misrule have 
resulted in an incredible reduction of the 
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Turkish population, due in part to the prac- 
tical extinction of the Armenians and the 
slaughter and exile of the Greek minorities. 
It is open to question whether in Turkey 
to-day, in a territory materially more 
extensive than France, there is a population 
of ten millions. This country, rich in natural 
resources, is almost totally undeveloped. 

If what is left of the ancient Turkish 
Empire is to be saved for the Osmanli, it 
must have railways and every sort of public 
works. But if the capital were to be fur- 
nished by any European country, in the - 
very nature of things Turkey would become | 
economically and in a measure politically 
dependent upon its creditor and might even 
lose its independence altogether. 

By contrast, if American capital were 
interested this political danger would be 
avoided, and after all the United States is 
the one country which might be assumed to 
have the necessary capital. In including 
within the Chester Concession the charter 
granted to the French for railways and in 
reasserting the Turkish claim to Mosul, 
the Turks were patently maneuvering, but 
under certain circumstances they could 
withdraw these details later. 

British and French protests were nat- 
urally founded upon the fact that the Turk 
had conceded to Americans what belonged 
to Englishmen and Frenchmen and, so far, 
both were obviously within the rights of 
the protesting nations. Yet one must see 
quite clearly why both countries looked 
with something more than disapprobation 
upon the entrance of the United States into 
a field which had hitherto been exclusively 
the hunting-ground of European capital 
and, for that matter, of European politics. 

It would be a mistake, however, to mag- 
nify the importance of the whole episode 
unduly. The United States Government is 
hardly likely to undertake to use force or 
adopt foreign methods to back such ven- 
tures as the Chester Concession. We shall 
not as a nation become involved in Near 
Eastern quarrels, nor shall we undertake to 
become the protector of Turkey to validate 
these Chester Concessions. 

Whether Turkey, that is the fragment 
which is left of it, can be saved, or whether 
the process of disintegration which has gone 
on for so long will continue, is a matter of 
opinion. The regeneration, if it comes, will 
be a long process and the economic develop- 
ment of the vast empty areas will take 
decades. ° 
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- ONE OF THE VESSELS OF THE FLEET ANCHORED OFF NEW YORK HARBOR—BEYOND JURISDIC- 
TION OF PROHIBITION OFFICIALS—ALL BELIEVED TO CARRY LIQUOR 
(This is a sailing vessel from Nova Scotia, bound presumably for the Bahamas, but able to give no plausible excuse 


for remaining at anchor outside an American port. 


The men in the launch, with the powerful motor visible amid- 


ships, declared that their boat had become damaged while they were fishing and that they tied up for repairs. Pro- 
hibition officials, who were present when the photograph was taken, claim that the larger vessel holds a vast cargo 
of liquor and that the smaller one had come out to carry the liquor into port under cover of darkness) 


"THE RUM SMUGGLERS 


Piracy, MARITIME BOOTLEGGING, AND “HyJACKING” 
BY JUDSON C. WELLIVER 


H, for an hour of the genius of Gilbert 
and Sullivan! Nothing less than the 
rollicking humor that inspired the big laughs 
of “Pinafore” and the “Pirates of Penzance” 
could do justice to the story of “Piracy 
Down to Date; Smuggling in Extraordi- 
nary,” or, “Rum Running on Bootleg Row,” 
which during recent months has been 
enacted along the Florida coast, off the 
Highlands of New Jersey, outside the harbor 
of New York, and in other sections of our 
Volsteadean littoral. | 
But one would want more than the humors 
of Gilbert and the airs of Sullivan; there 
would be need for a proper dash of Robert 
Louis Stevenson, in his very best pirate- 
painting mood. For rum smuggling in these 
later phases takes us back to the “good old ” 
days of approved types in buccaneering. 
In one way, it is of course an inspiration to 
prodigious amusement, this spectacle of the 
` mysterious line of rum ships lying just out- 


side the twelve-mile limit which represents 
the utmost possible stretch of prohibition’s 
policing authority, and defying all comers. 
American sovereignty really extends only 
to the three-mile limit, that fine, archaic 
reminiscence of a time when the biggest 
cannon on shore could throw a shot Sly 
three miles, and therefore the international 
lawyers fixed three miles as the limit. Now, 
the logical justification for that limit is about 
as obvious as would be the return to triremes 
or seventy-four gun frigates for naval war- 
fare. But no difference; the three-mile 
limit generations ago got bred into the bone 
of international judicature, and the whole 
structure of law and regulations, concerning 
coastwise sovereignty, has been ossified 
around it. 

“Bootleg Row” is the fleet of rum-running 
ships which since about the first of the 
present year have taken their contemptuous 


_stand just off the entrance to New York 
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Harbor, defying the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment, the Volstead Act, the customs laws, 
and the American Government, in order to 
retail liquor to bootleggers willing to take 
the real chances. The bootleggers come out 
in launches, get their whisky, and under 
cover of darkness steal back to the coast at 


some unguarded point where their illegal. 


cargo can be put ashore. 
Twelve-Mile or Three-Mile Limit? 


The bootleg ships have been careful 
latterly to keep outside the twelve-mile 
limit; for, while international law is agreed 
that the national sovereignty extends only 
three miles, our government has at times 
made a gesture in the direction of claiming 
some shadowy customs and patrol jurisdic- 
tion up to twelve miles. So nearly as one 
‘can learn, whenever this assumption of a 
twelve-mile radius has been protested 
by another nation, Uncle Sam has had to 
admit that his case would not hold water. 

There has been some approach toward 
international consideration of a possible 
twelve-mile limit by agreement, for the pur- 
pose of dealing with such problems as these. 
The Tariff law, in Sec. 581, provides that 
customs officers may board incoming ships 
four leagues off coast, but that is merely an 
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WHERE RUM SMUGGLING THRIVES 


(New York Harbor and the Florida coast are the two 


principal centers where foreign liquor is illegally landed) 
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arrangement for the convenience of customs 
officers and incoming ships’ companies, to 
expedite examinations, and it does not 
imply any waiver of the three-mile rule. 

The State Department asked London to 
agree that vessels might be boarded and 
searched within twelve miles; but His 
Majesty’s government was as adamantine 
in its refusal as it was polite in the mode of 
communicating it. The Canadian Great 
Lakes ports have cleared vessels with 
liquor, for United States ports, and this has 
been protested against by our government. 
The matter is still pending, but it is hoped 
that this practice will be stopped. Like- 
wise, our government has suggested an 
interchange of information regarding issu- 
ance of clearance papers to vessels of one 
country, intending to make ports closely 
contiguous to the other country, and carry- 
ing cargoes that the other country would 
regard as contraband. This phase is now 


-~ in process of diplomatic discussion. 


Happening to be engaged in a shady 
transaction, and not caring to ask unneces- 
sarily for the support of their home govern- 
ments, the rum ships have preferred not to 
stand too insistently on their three-mile 
rights; but thus far they have all the better 
of this argument. A few months ago some 
of them were seized outside the three-mile 
but inside the twelve-mile limit; and they 
were quite promptly ordered released. The 
good right arm of Volstead can unquestion- 
ably reach out as far as three miles; beyond 
that, up to twelve miles, there is just enough 
possibility of troublesome consequences to 
inspire the bootleg captains with discretion; 
so they have dropped back of the twelve- 
mile line. There, showing the British flag 
whenever they seemed to be under inspec- 
tion, and frequently changing ‘the names 
painted on their sterns, they have held the 
fort, sold their wares to whatever adven- 
turers came out to barter, and taken good 
hard cash at from $50 to $65 a case for a 
highly dubious, dilute and synthetic article 
of Scotch whisky. 

The theory is that, as the mantic 
export, and sale of whisky are legitimate 
under British law, a British ship in inter- 
national waters is committing no offense if 
it hauls a cargo of liquor to this side and 
retails it to whoever comes to buy. It is 
doubtful if such rich rewards were ever hung 
up for smuggling as have been offered since 
prohibition came into effect. Whisky at $12 
per bottle, arfd a market ready to absorb all 
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offerings, present an inducement to the 
enterprise of ultra-liberal minded persons, 
too tempting to be resisted. Of course an 
American ship in this business would be 
violating American law, and would be 
promptly seized and condemned, whether 
captured inside or outside of territorial 


= waters; but vessels under foreign flags claim 


absolute immunity. 

An air-tight patrol of the coast waters, by 
small craft in such numbers that they could 
pick up the small boats which go from shore 
to bring in the contraband, could ruin the 
business over-night. But to establish such 
a patrol in one area would probably only 
have the effect of driving the Row away to 
some other section of the coast, where the 
traffic would be promptly resumed. More 
than this, the organization of an adequate 
patrol would be a large and expensive oper- 
ation. The prohibition authorities insist, 
however, that the difficulties have been 
greatly exaggerated. Commissioner Haynes 
assures me that he would not need more 
than a small number of good, fast, sea- 
worthy boats to put down the traffic in New 
York Harbor and off the New Jersey coast. 
His lieutenants in immediate charge have 
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PART OF THE PROHIBITION NAVY, AT THE 
RIGHT, AND ONE OF ITS CAPTIVES 


(The Hahn was built for submarine chasing, so there was 

no escape when the British sailing vessel Grace and Edna 

was found within the three-mile limit with a cargo of 
foreign liquor) | 
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PORTION OF A CARGO WORTH HALF A MILLION 
DOLLARS AT BOOTLEG PRICES 


(The inspector has slit open one of the burlap bags and 
removed a bottle of whisky and one of gin) 


asked for a few airplanes, to-scout and re- 
port on craft moving suspiciously in the 
direction of Bootleg Row, so that they could 
be picked up by the patrol. 

The average landsman has a rather in- 
complete idea of patrolling thus closely any 
very wide area of the ocean. It isa problem 
quite similar to that which confronted the 
Allied naval authorities in fighting the sub- 
marines in the narrow waters of the English 
Channel and the Irish Sea. The bootleggers 
do most of their business.at night, when the 
airplane would be of comparatively little 
use for observation. Even by day, a low- 
lying launch is visible from no great distana; 
and the necessity for overhauling and ex- 
amining all the small craft chasing about 
the bootleg area would involve a good many 
“water hauls.” To get convicting evidence 
it would be necessary to capture the boot- 
legging boats with contraband aboard; and 
it is quite simple to throw overboard the 
evidence. This is supposed to have been 
done many times. 


Modern Piracy 


Reference to the similarity between sub- 
marine-chasing and rum chasing brings to 
mind an analogy between booze piracy and 
the good old-fashioned article that used to 
be practiced on the Spanish Main. The 
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Florida coast is one of the favorite bootleg 
zones, because it is so convenient to Cuba 
and the Bahamas. If you will stir up the 
sediment at the bottom of your more or 
less vague recollections of history in the ex- 
ploration and colonization epoch, you will 
recall that the Spaniards used to loot the 
temples and shrines of Peru and Mexico, 
load their spoils on fat, tubby, square- 
rigged ships which in the pirate stories are 
always referred to as galleons, and haul the 
stuff back to Spain by way of the Straits 
between Cuba and Florida. You will fur- 
ther recall that enterprising British navi- 
gators, with occasional French and Dutch 
to reinforce them, were wont to intercept 
these squadrons of treasure galleons, capture 
as many as they could, sink the rest, and 
send the booty home instead of to Spain. 

It was a proceeding fraught with high ad- 
venture, basis of most of the literature of 
piracy. A certain Spanish king, conceiving 
that he could stop it, sent Ponce de Leon, 
not to find the fountain of everlasting youth, 
but to select a strategic location and build 
a Spanish military and naval base from 
which the pirates could be fought off. This 
was the beginning of St. Augustine, oldest 
of American cities; and present-day piracy 
along the Florida coast follows remarkably 
similar lines to that of four centuries ago. 

The rum runner takes his rum boat to 
Bimini, or to Nassau, or perhaps to Cuba, 
loads a cargo, and pays cash. Then he 
starts for the Florida coast, his preference 
being for overcast and moonless nights. He 
confronts two dangers. The prohibition 
officers may capture him, in which case he 
loses both cargo and liberty; or maybe the 
“hyjackers” will get him. A hyjacker is a 
rum pirate. His game is to overhaul the 
rém smuggler and take his rum away from 
him. The smuggler being himself a criminal, 
cannot well appeal for governmental pro- 
tection. His only chance is to carry as heavy 
an armament and as scrappy a crew as he 
can enlist, hoping to fight his way through. 
Some of the battles between smugglers and 
hyjackers have been of the most desperate 
sort, entire crews in several cases having 
been murdered. 

Hyjacking is practiced, it must be ex- 
plained, by land as well as by sea; it is 
strictly an amphibious profession. The hy- 
jacker by land is commonly equipped with 
a fast motor car and accompanied by two or 
three thoroughly seasoned desperadoes. 
Their system is to spy out and spot the 


trucks or cars hauling booze about the 
country, hold them up on country roads at 
night, and get away with their cargoes. The 
hyjacker is likely to pose as a customs officer 
at sea or a prohibition agent by land, and 
thus in the livery of Volstead to serve the 
cause of Demon Rum. 


The Prohibition Agent: Exposed to 
Temptation and Danger 


These smuggling and hyjacking operations 
have gradually developed from crude and 
simple beginnings in the early days of the 
dry millennium, into extended operations. 
Many big bootleg operators own their ships; 
ditto the hyjackers. On both sides, it is a 
game in which all kinds of bribery and cor- 
ruption are resorted to; your prohibition or 
customs officer needs a conscience that never 
misses fire, and a total paralysis of all 
pocket-book sensibilities, if he is to resist 
corruption. He must be ready for any des- 
perate adventure, with excellent chances of 
getting a knife in his midriff or a bullet in 
his back when he is least expecting it. 

A recent list showed the names of thirty- 
one prohibition agents murdered. Not by 
any means all these officials have been above 
suspicion; quite a company of them in fact 
have fallen. But on the whole, considering 
the dangers and temptations of the occupa- 
tion, they have probably panned out about 
as well as lawyers or farmers or Senators or 
union-labor officials would have done in 
similar circumstances. 


Pirate? Or Merely Free Trader? 


To clarify the legal element in this busi- 
ness, it is necessary to say a word about the 
development of maritime law during the un- 
counted centuries since governments began 
fighting against piracy, and trying to estab- 
lish a working compromise between the idea 
that the high seas belong to all the nations, 
and the other idea that every nation is en- 
titled to control its commercial relations. 
There is a lot to be said for the pirates and 
their contribution to making civilization 
possible. They were the original free 
traders; natural-born anti-monopolists. 

Some day, a tireless and curious-minded 
investigator will come along who will do 
tardy justice to the pirates. He will start 
with the beginnings of the history of com- 
merce by sea, showing that the early nations 
were almost without exception isolation- 
ists. Every people regarded themselves as 
the chosene International commerce was 
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severely restricted; mo- 
.nopolies were exercised 
by the state or parcelled 
out among the favorites 
of the sovereign. The rest 
of the people found them- 
selves being plucked by 
the monopolists, whether 
as consumers who wanted 
their imported wares 
cheap, or as traders who 
wanted to share in the 
business. 

So the traders and ship | 
owners of one country 
were likely to be regarded 
by their own government 
as doing a legitimate busi- 
ness, while the neighbor- 
ing government would re- 
gard them as pirates. The 
Carthaginian ships and 
merchants thatinsistedon . 
trading with the Roman Provinces about 
the Mediterranean despite the hostile Roman 
statutes, were rough counterparts of Bootleg 
Row to-day. Or to take a more modern 
instance, when Spain attempted to mo- 
nopolize the commerce of the Americas, and 
the English, Dutch and French shippers re- 
fused to recognize the monopoly and invaded 
that part of the world looking for good 
trades, the Spanish Government treated 
them as pirates; but the British, Dutch and 
French Governments gave them every pos- 
sible encouragement. The wars of that 
epoch were largely the result of conflict over 
the big question of the right to trade. 

But I suppose a modest piece about Boot- 
leg Row hardly affords a forum from which 
to present a new analysis of the rise of civili- 
zation. The booze pirates are undoubtedly 
a bad lot, entitled to no benefit of the glamor 

-which invests the sturdy old heroes of a 
worthier brigandage. 


How the Smuggler Operates 


A British ship, let us assume for illustra- 
tion, goes into Glasgow and takes on 20,000 
cases of Scotch. When he has loaded up, 
the captain takes to the port authorities 
the documents which show his cargo, and 
asks for clearance papers. On a proper 
showing, these are issued to him. They con- 
stitute the British authorities’ certification 
as to what his boat contains, and where it is 
going. If he asked clearance for New York 
with such a cargo, he could nat get in. So 





A NORWEGIAN VESSEL WHICH SAILED ALL THE WAY ACROSS 
THE ATLANTIC, AND THEN REMAINED FOR WEEKS OUTSIDE 
OF PORT! 


he asks clearance for, let us say, Nassau, in 
the Bahamas, off the Florida Coast. Nassau 
is a British port, and it is perfectly legitimate 
for a British ship to. haul 20,000 cases of 
whisky to a British port. So the papers 
are issued and the ship sails out of Glasgow. 

But if its 20,000 cases are designed for the 
bootleg traffic off New York, it doesn’t go 
to Nassau. Instead, it goes straight across 
the Atlantic and joins the Row off the Am- 
brose Channel. Here it retails the cargo to 
the bootleggers, and then goes on to Nassau, 
and gets a new set of clearance papers 
authorizing it to return in ballast to Glas- 
gow. From the point of view of British 
maritime law, this completes the voyage in 
a regular and correct fashion, and the oper- 
ation can now be repeated. 


St. Pierre-Miquelon Acquire New 
Importance 

As a matter of fact, the bootlegging off 
New York is supposed to be carried on by 
ships which cleared from the United King- 
dom to less remote ports than Nassau. In 
the early days of the trade a vessel would 
clear from a British port for Halifax, come 
to the New York or New England coast, 
discharge its cargo, and run back to Halifax 
on the way home. But the Province of 
Nova Scotia went dry, and put an end to 
this procedure. Then the rum smugglers 
discovered the little Islands of St. Pierre- 
Miquelon, which embrace, in less than roo 
square miles of area, all that remains of the 
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fishing industry. 

The story of the Islands is itself a ro- 
mance. They have changed back and forth 
from French to British, and British to 


French sovereignty with almost every war 


between these nations in the last three 
hundred years. Oddly enough, they have 


_ been particularly prized by France, and the 


Paris government has repeatedly made dip- 
lomatic sacrifices in order to retain them. 
This is because the fishing grounds afford 


the best possible training for sailors, of whom 


the French navy is always in great need. So 
the French fisheries based on St. Pierre- 
Miquelon have been encouraged systemati- 
cally with subsidies; but despite all efforts 
it has been well nigh impossible to keep the 
people from moving away to French Canada. 

The bootleggers, driven out of Halifax, 
saw that St. Pierre-Miquelon would serve 
their purpose just as well; so our captain, 
sailing from Glasgow for Bootleg Row, may 
find it. more convenient to clear for St. 
Pierre, run direct to New York, and, after 
he has disposed of his cargo there, go back 
to St. Pierre to complete his papers be- 
fore sailing for Glasgow. The prohibition 
authorities in Washington believe that much 





THE TWO-MASTED SCHOONER “VIKING,” ON 
WHICH PROHIBITION OFFICIALS CLAIM THEY 
FOUND WHISKY VALUED AT $500,000 , 


of the rum that has been smuggled into New 
York andeNew England of late, got away 
from Great Britain on St. Pierre clearance 
papers. 


The Bahamas as a Smugglers’ Paradise 


Perhaps the most picturesque of the rum- 
smuggling centers are Nassau and Bimini. 
If ever the pirates come into their own, and 
get the recognition which I contend is due . 
them as the real founders of civilized society, 
it will require tight squeezing to get in all 
the monuments to which the Bahamas will 
be entitled. Nearly all the first-class pirates 


that history, tradition and romance have 


recognized, operated in the Bahamas at one 
time or another. New Providence, head- 
quarters of the group, has been passed back 
and forth between the Spanish and British, 
always as an incident to buccaneering 
operations of the old wars, so many times 
that it is really difficult to compile them. 
During our Civil War Nassau, on the Island 
of New Providence, was headquarters of the 
cotton-smuggling operations off the Florida 
coast, just as it is now of rum-smuggling. 
In fact a good deal of the important law of 
international trade by sea was written 
around this cotton-smuggling trade of Civil 
War days, and has come to be accepted by 
the maritime world. 

The tradition of living by a more or less 
illegitimate traffic is as old as the settlement 
of the Island. A prohibition officer who 
recently visited Nassau tells me that a little 
way back from the docks is a long row. of 
liquor stores and warehouses. Between 
these and the water front a high board fence 
has been erected, shutting off the view. 
The liquor comes from Scotland, if it is the 
real stuff, or from Cuba, if it is of the vile 
synthetic sort compounded of molasses-al- 
cohol, coloring and flavoring matter. In 
the big warehouses behind the board fence, 
colored women are constantly employed 
sewing. together pyramid-shaped burlap 
bags, in each of which are placed six quart 
bottles of whisky; three at the bottom, two 
above, and one at the top. These are easily . 
packed in the hold, or even on the deck of a 
small vessel, are readily and quickly un- 
loaded, and in case of necessity can be 
tossed overboard without creating much 
commotion. 

Small boats, and some that are not so 
small, owned by the bootleggers, come out 
to Nassau, take on cargoes of these bags of 
whisky, and clear for Bimini. Bimini is the 
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Island of the Bahamas 
nearest the Florida coast, 
only a few miles off West 
Palm Beach. In fact it is 
so handy that in the season 
airplane service is more 
or less regularly main- 
tained between the Island 
and the coast, and suf- 
ferers from particularly 
acute thirst are taken 
over by air in about half 
an hour. The boats which 
clear from Nassau for 
Bimini of course are really 
destined for the Florida 
coast. Sometimes they 
anchor outside the three- 
mile limit, and small boats 
come out to buy their 
"wares, precisely as at 
Bootleg Row. Some, 
again, boldly sail under 
cover of darkness straight for the Florida 
coast, where there are many secluded land- 
ing places, and sell their cargoes over the 
side to bootleggers who are awaiting them. 
The neighborhood of West Palm Beach, 
Fort Lauderdale, and the great coconut 
groves south of Miami have been particu- 
larly infested with this traffic. 

There are conflicting stories about the 
attitude of Nassau people toward this 
trade. Prohibition agents in disguise have 
lived and worked among the bootleggers, 
the hyjackers and the liquor merchants all 
through this smuggling area, and are thor- 
oughly familiar with the intricacies of the 
business. They insist that substantially the 
entire population in and around Nassau is 
in league with the business, and that the 
region is highly dangerous for people 
suspected of reporting to Commissioner 
Haynes. Once a prohibition officer left 
Nassau by seaplane; and the next time a 
plane landed a passenger he was mobbed! 

The Bahamas impose a considerable tax 
on imports and exports of liquors, the pro- 
ceeds of which go into the public revenues. 
~ From these, the harbors, towns and roads 
are being improved, a good deal of labor is 
employed, and naturally the traffic has a 
strong support. The question of codperat- 
ing with the American government to put 
it down has been discussed in the Provincial 
Assembly of the Islands, but thus far noth- 
ing satisfactory, from the viewpoint of the 
prohibition people, has been forthcoming. 





A SAN FRANCISCO COAST-GUARD LAUNCH AND ITS PRIZE 


(The trawler Peerless, at the left, was loaded with smuggled cases of liquor, 
which had been taken from a larger vessel outside the three-mile limit) 


Some International Aspects 


In connection with the legal phases, it is 
explained that corrupt officials at some for- 
eign ports codperate with the smugglers by 
issuing two sets of clearance papers. A 
captain sailing from one of these ports, with 
a cargo of five thousand cases, carries one 
set of papers which show that he is sailing 
in ballast to the United States; another set, 
which show that he is sailing in cargo to a 
foreign port. For example, he might sail 
from Nassau for Bimini, but instead of 
going to Bimini might unload his cargo on 
the Florida coast. 

If overhauled at sea, he would display his 
papers entitling him to go into Bimini, and 
his character would be assured. The pro- 
hibition officer might be morally certain 
that the cargo was intended for the Florida 
coast, but the papers would show it a legit- 
imate transaction by a British ship between 
two British ports. Having eluded the 
officers and unloaded his cargo, the captain 
could then destroy this set of papers, and, 
on the other set, which certifies him to be 
sailing in ballast to an American port, boldly 
enter an American harbor, take on supplies, 
and prepare for the return voyage. Several 
instances of vessels carrying such double 
sets of clearance papers, have been run 
down. A vessel boarded at sea, and which 
can show no clearance papers at all, is in law 
a pirate and can be treated as such, if it has 
contraband aboard. 
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-The legal questions relating to registry, 
clearance, and rights at sea are very com- 
plicated.. There is some disposition among 
the prohibition enforcement people to pro- 
test that the British Government serves a 
very hard sauce for the American goose, but 
declines to feed it to the British gander. 
For instance, it is claimed that quite re- 
cently an American ship carrying guns in 
barrels, presumably destined for the Irish 
revolutionists, was seized off the Irish coast, 
well outside the three-mile limit, and con- 
demned. 

The prohibition folks insist that the case 
was absolutely parallel to the one that would 
be presented if they should seize, and the 
courts should condemn, the Bootleg Row 
ships now lying off New York. And they 
are inclined to complain because when they 
did this a few months ago, the American 
authorities promptly released the rum ships. 
They had been seized outside the three-mile 
limit, and when they were released they dis- 
appeared for a short time, to turn up at the 
new stand, just outside the twelve-mile 
limit. It is further complained that in the 
fisheries cases England has never, in prac- 
tice, recognized the inviolability of sea 
rights beyond the three-mile limit; and that 
France, in her colonial administration, has 
not hesitated to pick up and condemn ves- 
sels whose business did not appeal to her, 
even outside the three-mile line. 





THE STEAM YACHT “ISTAR,” DECLARED BY 
PROHIBITION OFFICIALS TO BE THE MOTHER 
SHIP OF THE RUM FLEET 
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A Visit to the Rum Fleet 


The number of vessels constituting Boot- 
leg Row has varied from time to time. It 
has been as high as eleven, and as low as 
five or six. The steamer. Istar, once a pri- 
vate yacht belonging to an American, seems 
to be the mother ship of the fleet. She i isa 
very fine boat of probably 3500 tons, Eng- 
lish registry, from Glasgow. Apparently 
she came directly from Glasgow to her sta- 
tion in Bootleg Row. A prohibition patrol 
boat, shortly after her appearance, picked 
up a launch that was carrying 100 cases 
from the Jstar to shore, and among the loot 
found a letter from a member of the Jstar’s 
crew. It disclosed that the vessel had made 
no intermediate stop between Glasgow and 
the Row; that she had brought 20,000 cases 
of Scotch, and at that time had sold only 
about 4000 cases, business being rather bad. . 

On April rọ last an assistant district at- 
torney of New York, with a company of 
newspaper men and some prohibition agents, 
went out on a cutter to inspect the Row. 
There were on that day six bootleg boats 
in sight, of which three were identified: the 
Istar; the tanker Warszawa, of 3000 tons, 
from London; and four  two-masted 
schooners, one of them the M. M. Gardner. 
The Gardner was seized a year ago outside 
the three-mile limit and brought into port, 
but was shortly released on the ground that 
she had violated no American law. 

The authorities assume that the Tstar is. 
the chief supply boat, and her commander 
the admiral of the fleet. It is generally be- 
lieved that all the bootleg ships, though 
carrying the British flag and registered as 
British, are American owned. The Wars- 
zawa is understood to have brought about 
20,000 cases; the schooners, much smaller 
cargoes. At the end of March there were 
eleven ships on the Row, and it is understood 
that they are constantly coming and going 
with liquor cargoes. 


Should Our Navy Cod perate? 


Palmer Canfield, prohibition director in 
New York, declares that with a few fast 
patrol boats in charge of the Coast Guard, 
and two or three airplanes, he could prevent 
any landings of liquor and so break up the 
Row. Of course, the question constantly 
asked is, why the Navy does not codperate 
to suppress the bootlegging trade. One 
answer is that Congress has made no appro- 
priation or authorization for this service by 
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A SCENE IN BCSTON HARBOR—TWO SEIZED VESSELS IN THE CENTER WITH A COAST-GUARD 
CUTTER AT THE LEFT AND A CUSTOMS BOAT AT THE RIGHT 


the Navy; and further, suppressing of rum- 
running does not appeal to the dignified 
sensibilities of the Navy. 

However, the President has recently had 
before the Cabinet the question of whether 
a procedure can be devised for utilizing the 
Navy in this connection. A squadron of 
destroyers playing their searchlights at 
night around the bootleg ships, a few air- 
planes watching the waters by day, and a 
small number .of fast cutters to prevent 
landing liquors, would undoubtedly break 
up the Row in a short time. 


The Bootlegger’s Life Not Always Happy 


The bootleg ships seem thus far to be 
reasonably safe, as regards their legal status; 
but they have no insurance against the hy- 
jackers. These gentry are not worrying 
about registry, clearance, continuous voy- 
age and ultimate destination, and such-like 
legalistic details. ‘They are the real buc- 
caneers, and they provide an ample element 
of adventure in the life of the rum runner. 
A few weeks ago a good-sized boat from 
Nova Scotia, the Patricia M. Dehan, which 
apparently had brought a liquor cargo for 
the Row, was found floating, with sails set, 
off the Jersey Highlands. When boarded 


she was found to have been abandoned; her 
deck was strewn with exploded cartridges, 
and a gasoline speed boat was tied along- 
side. Her crew had disappeared. To this 
day the affair is a mystery. 

There are two possible explanations. 
Probably she was hyjacked: boarded by 
rum pirates who had, come out on pretense 
that they wanted to buy, and then had 
seized the ship, killed the crew, and made 
off with both rum and money. A rum ship 
that has retailed 20,000 cases at $60 per 
case, and has the cash in hand, is a fat agd 
alluring prize. ‘Theoretically, there would 
be something like $1,200,000 locked up-in 
the Captain’s big safe. The hyjackers 
might have got it; but it is also quite possible 
that a mutinous faction of her own crew 
might have murdered their officers, taken 
the money and escaped. 

An equally mysterious tale of rum piracy 
came from the Massachusetts coast. The 
attendants at a remote off-shore lighthouse 
heard gun-fire out at sea, ultimately devel- 
oping the volume of a minor naval engage- 
ment. A day or two later eight bodies 
washed ashore at Vineyard Haven. A 
steamer, the John Dwight, loaded with 
bottled ale, drifted for some time, when its 
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boilers blew up and it sank. Of the bodies ` 


picked up, one had been fearfully burned; 
three of the men seemed to have been 
clubbed to death; the others, to have 
drowned. All the evidence was that it was 
a case of piracy, and that the pirates had 
escaped in the fog. i 


A Canadian Leak 


One of the curious incidental phases of 
the bootleg traffic is reported from Quebec. 
That Province is not dry, but has a dispen- 
sary law under which the state controls the 
liquor business. The government imports 
liquor for its dispensary trade, selling at an 
advance of about $4 per quart. A thriving 
bootleg trade over the border to New York 
is constantly going on, and a Quebec visitor 
in the States recently expressed the hope 
that the States would continue dry, because 
Quebec was getting a square yard of good 
concrete road out of its profit on every quart 
of liquor that went to the American boot- 
leggers; and he added that the good roads 
movement was going ahead under a splendid 
impetus. British Columbia also has a liquor 
dispensary act, and there the bootleggers 
are Said to compete with the Government. 
By dint of a little well-directed bribery, it 
is asserted, they get liquors from the author- 
ities on the pretense that they are to be 
shipped to Mexico. But as soon as they 
are released from bond they turn up in 
the local trade, or are run across into the 
States. 


Quantity and Quality of Smuggled Liquor 


Now as to the quality of the Rum Row 
liquor. It is a good deal better than most 
of the imitation liquors which are purveyed 
along the Florida coast. The Florida liquor 
fr the most part is an unholy concoction 
of cheap alcohol, flavors and coloring. The 


Rum Row booze is nearly all real Scotch, 


but it is cheap, raw and new, made for the 
American trade. The prohibition authori- 
ties calculate that in the last year probably 
a hundred thousand gallons have come in 
by way of Bootleg Row, and declare that 
not over two million gallons was exported 
from the entire United Kingdom to North 
America. This compares with one hundred 
and thirty million gallons consumed in this 
country in a year before prohibition. 

The notion that gargantuan quantities of 
liquor get into this country under diplo- 
matic privilege—the right of diplomats to 
import what they want regardless of our 






law—has been widely disseminated, and 
the facts vastly exaggerated. Indubitably, 
the privilege of serving liquors has impres- 
sively heightened the social popularity of 
the embassies and legations; also, increased 
their social expenses. Doubtless, too, the 
privilege of distributing their compliments 
in the form of an occasional quart, or even 
case, of real old stuff, has enabled some 
minor legations to inaugurate an era of 
good feeling. But the truth about diplo- 
matic liquor is, on the whole, that every 
Washington bootlegger—and he is legion, 
by the way—has a fine, circumstantial fable 
about how he gets his through diplomatic 
channels. They just merely don’t, that’s all. 

Determination of the national adminis- 
tration to enforce the law has been reiter- 
ated many times, and despite the criticisms 
of some drys and the protestations of wets 
whose ox has been gored, the campaign has 
made great progress. The amount of real 
liquor getting in from foreign parts is really 
insignificant compared to pre-Volstead days; 
while the godless quality of the imitation 
concoctions which are purveyed under 
forged labels, and the disastrous results 
from their consumption, are more and 
more discouraging the drinkers. 

So far as it has yet been analyzed, the 
recent decision of the Supreme Court per- 
mitting American vessels to handle liquors 
outside the three-mile limit, and forbidding 
either American or foreign vessels bringing 
it within the three-mile line, seems unlikely 
particularly to affect smuggling, maritime 
rum running, and hyjacking. Much more 
serious is the repeal of the State prohibition 
enforcement act by New York. With its 
enormous market, its ample supplies of capi- 
tal for such adventures and its equally ample 
number of people ready for any enterprise 
that promises handsome profits, New York 
has been the hardest nut for the enforce- 
ment authorities. . 

With the whole responsibility for enforce- 
ment unloaded on the Federal officials, it 
will become a still more difficult problem; 
and if enforcement there shall break down 
to such an extent as to make the whole pro- 
hibition system either a demonstrated 
failure or excessively expensive, the conse- 
quences must be extremely demoralizing. 
The secession of the great metropolitan 
State which contains one-tenth of the 
country’s population must obviously mark 
the beginning of something like a new epoch 
in the experiment of enforcing prohibition. 
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BOOTLEG IMMIGRANTS 


BY HON. JAMES. J. DAVIS 


‘Secretary of Labor) 


HIRTY THOUSAND Chinese are 

waiting in Cuba to-day, watching for 
a chance to be smuggled into the United 
States. They are willing to pay from $100 
to $2500 a head to anyone who will ac- 
commodate them. 

All they ask is that some boat bound for 
our coast take them aboard and then on 
some dark night set them ashore on the 
mainland, preferably the Florida coast. 

Is it any wonder, then, with such induce- 
ments as these, that the “bootleg immi- 
grant” business is flourishing? In many 
ways it has the whiskey bootleg game badly 
beaten. And then, of course, the two lines 
fit nicely together. 

A short time ago we investigated a case 
which had aroused our suspicions and finally 
got a confession from a Jewish candy-fac- 
tory owner, showing that he had brought in 
by this means an entire family of his own 
relatives at a cost of nearly $6000. In 
order to recoup himself he was holding 
these relatives under what amounted to 
peonage conditions at labor in his candy 
factory. 

Many of these bootleg immigrants fall 
into our hands, in one way and another, 
but doubtless thousands of them each year 
reach their intended destinations in our 
larger cities. It is impossible with the 
limited force available to patrol our long 
coast and border lines, and once they get 
among their fellow countrymen here, it is 
very difficult indeed to pick them up and 
deport them. Our laws are such that if a 
Chinese person, belonging to the coolie 
class, enters the United States, even though 
such entry is illegal and the man allies him- 
self with a Chinese mercantile establish- 
ment, it is practically impossible subse- 
quently to effect his deportation, as such 
Chinese person finds little difficulty in pro- 
ducing witnesses to testify as to his legal 
initial entry. In New York City the various 
Tongs take care of this and similar illegal 
activities to the entire satisfaction of the 
newly arrived Chinaman who,.without the 


expert advice of the Tong, would surely 
face deportation. 

A few months ago a deputy sheriff in 
prowling among the inlets and islands that 
abound on the west coast of Florida came 
across twenty excited Chinamen on one of 
these wild islands. , Investigation developed 
the fact that they had been landed from a 
motor boat the night before, after the run 
across from Cuba. Evidently, in their haste 
to discharge their live cargo and make a 
quick get-away, the smugglers—who had 
collected from $100 to $300 a head—mistook 
this island for the mainland. The poor 
Chinamen were left marooned and readily- 
fell into our net. There was nothing to do 
but pack them up and ship them all back 
to China. Mind you, however, these de- 
portation costs are all at the expense of the 
United States Government. 

But sometimes the bootlegger’s contract 
calls for delivery at New York or some 
other point distant from the Florida coast. 
This means more trouble and risk and of 
course involves a bigger fee. 

Formerly the regular railroad trains were 
largely used to transport these men. But 
by working in coöperation with the train- 
men, we have made that practice almost 
too dangerous for further use, and the 
motor truck is now, apparently, the favorite 
means of transportation. e 

One day last fall a party of four Washing- 
tonians were returning by automobile from 
a vacation spent in Florida. As they left 
Charleston, South Carolina, they noticed“ 
ahead of them a covered truck with cur- 
tains tightly drawn. They also noticed 
that a touring car followed close in the wake 
of the truck. They gave little thought to 
the outfit, however, and passed on ahead. 
The next day, after stopping off at several 
points and getting a late start in the morn- 
ing, the tourists found the truck again 
ahead of them. And still the touring car 
followed close behind. This time they 
looked the outfit over a little more care- 
fully, and not being entirely unmindful of 
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‘the whiskey-smuggling operations said to be 


in operation over the roads leading north- 
ward from Florida, they decided to keep an 
eye on the outfit, to satisfy their curiosity. 
. Just at dark that evening, the truck had 
a breakdown and the touring car threw 
its searchlight ahead so the rays would fall 
on the truck wheel that was being repaired. 


The actions of the crew aroused further 


suspicions and the tourists went on into 
Richmond and reported the matter to the 
police. 

A raid netted a number of Chinamen, on 
their way to New York via France, Cuba, 
and the Florida coast. 


An Organized Traffic 


We have evidence which forces us to the 
conclusion that this traffic is organized and 
directed by a master hand or group. But 
whether these “higher-ups” are located in 
France, Cuba or the United States, we are 
not as yet prepared to state. 

The methods of getting these bootleg 


immigrants in, vary with the locality and 


the circumstances. On the Mexican border 
all that is necessary is to wade across the 
Rio Grande or walk across an imaginary 


line on the desert. It is out of the question 


for us to guard this almost uninhabited 
border. So we concentrate on the points 
where the highways converge. No one can 
get very far in that territory unless he 
strikes the main highways. But here and 
there crooked ranchmen, or rather men 
keeping ranches as a blind, serve as agents 
on the oud railway and this smug- 
gling of human beings from station to sta- 
tion goes on much as it did in the days of 
Uncle Tom and black Eliza. 

There is this difference now, however. 
The folks who helped smuggle slaves into 
the North before the Civil War were God- 
fearing, law-abiding people. They took 
part in the practice as a matter of principle 
and right and without pay. The immigrant 
smugglers, on the other hand, have criminal 
minds and do this job for the money they 
can squeeze out of it. 

On the Canadian border much the same 
situation exists as on the Mexican line. 
Canada permits the Chinese to come in 
upon payment of a head tax. The smug- 
gling trip across the Great Lakes or across 
the unmarked boundary line farther to the 
west, is a comparatively easy matter. 
Many Chinese and Hindus land at Van- 


couver, but there is less smuggling there _ 
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than might be supposed. The.suitable land- 
ings on Puget Sound are few and the rail- 
roads offer the only practicable means of: 
getting across the high mountains to the 
eastern cities. Probably not over 5000 
Chinese are awaiting the chance to_ be 
smuggled across the line in that territory. 


Perversion of the Seaman’s Act 


But there is another very clever device 
which nets a big annual grist of undesirable 
aliens. This comes through perversion of a 
very humane provision in the La Follette 
‘““Seaman’s Act.” 

Under this Act, sailors of any nationality 
or race are permitted to remain on our 
shores for a period of sixty days after com- 
pleting a voyage. The intention is to give 
them time to get a job aboard another out- 
going vessel. Sailors merely passing from 
one port to another get their shore leave 
under this article of the Act. 

But one boat that docked at our ports 
not long ago came in with more than 200 
sailors aboard and when she left she took 
with her less than too of these. The rest 
had deserted. In fact, that was the sole 
object of their voyage. They shipped as 
sailors—and many of them. had never been 
at sea before—merely as a means of dodging 
Uncle Sam’s immigration officials. 

This group included Malayans, Syrians, 
Hindus and others from the barred zones. 
Not only were they undesirable types but 
they represented some of the most unde- 
sirable specimens of undesirable groups. 

We found one group of ninety-eight such 
men working inside a stockade in an East- 
ern State as strike-breakers. The sanitary 
conditions were terrible. A pig-pen is clean 
compared with what we found in their living 
quarters.° On the whole, this particular 
group which had slipped in, or possibly had 


been helped in, through a loop-hole in the 


Seaman’s Act, was about the worst our 
investigators had ever seen. They didn’t 
know what a bath was. Fifteen of them had 
a loathsome contagious disease of the eyes. 
One was insane. They would not hesitate 
to kill. In fact, when our agents were ques- 
tioning some of them, one man whipped out > 
a long knife and would have killed the inter- 
preter if our men had not thrown themselves 
upon the criminal and disarmed him. 

Yes, the whole group was shipped back 
across the waters. But deportation is not 
the simple, easy process it might at first 
appear. i 
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Why Deportation Is Difficult 


In the first place, it costs the Govern- 
ment from $150 to $200 expense for every 
man sent back. We only have about $280,- 
ooo available for this purpose annually 
now. We could exhaust that amount in a 
few weeks if we deported all ‘that really 
ought to go back. There are many thou- 
sands of Orientals here who ought to be 
deported—some estimate the number at 
100,000. And this does not include other 
undesirables and barred nationalities. Off- 
cers in every one of our thirty-one districts 
know of many specific cases that should 
have the deportation treatment. But all 
we can do is send back the worst cases. 
Deportation of criminals just completing 
their sentences takes up a big share of the 
available fund. 

But suppose we have decided to deport a 
man. First we must learn where he came 
from. The law requires us to send a man 
back to the country whence he came. But 
what if we do not know where he came 
from and the man. himself refuses to 
tell? 

We have a case of that kind in Iowa now. 
Two men have just completed prison sen- 
tences. They refuse to name their land of 
origin. They say they will stay in jail the 
‘rest of their days before they will give us 
the information that will enable us to send 
them home. Not very complimentary to 
their native land, are they? 

Examinations, keeping records, making 
up passports and clearing these undesirable 
and bootleg immigrants for foreign ports, 
adds a further heavy expense in addition 
to the actual costs of passage. 

In the case of Chinese sailors and those 
of other barred nations, we -have estab- 
lished a rule requiring ship owners to furnish 
bond in the amount of $500 for each man 
allowed to go ashore. The fact that more 
than $90,000 in forfeited bonds was col- 
lected at the San Francisco port alone last 
year, indicates the terrific lure of American 
shores to Oriental eyes. Incidentally, it 
may indicate a neat’ profit, instead of an 
apparent loss, to the ship owners who 
allowed these men to escape. 

We are doing the best we can to stop this 
inflow. We could do more if we had more 
money and more men. Our entire field 
force numbers only about 1800 and of these 
525 are stationed at Ellis Island alone. 
But what we need most of all is an entire 
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new policy toward this whole subject of 


immigration. 

When bootleg whiskey is brought into 
this country it soon loses its identity. 
Before long any particular batch is entirely 
consumed. But the bootleg immigrant is 
neither consumed nor destroyed. He lives 
and moves about and takes part in the daily 


life of some community. It ought to be 
possible through a system of registration to- 


identify every alien properly admitted. 


Then any alien not accounted for and un- 


able to produce satisfactory evidence as to 


his method of entrance should be deported. — 


Enrollment of Aliens 


It can easily be seen that a periodical 
registration of all aliens would act as a 
check upon this smuggling and enable us to 
protect the United States from undesirable 
aliens, but I prefer that it be an enrollment 
rather than a registration for the purpose of 
affording protection to the more than seven 
million aliens legally within the country 


who are potential citizens. In this way the 


Government can get in touch with the 
foreign-born and teach them something 
about our national history and institutions. 
Every alien should know our language. We 
require our children to go to school. We 
certainly have the right to require some 
effort along this line among those who are 
here, not as an inherent right of their own 
but because we are willing to extend the 


ret 


opportunities of America to them. It isa ~ 


privilege which they should respect rather 
than abuse and an enrol t with the 
requirement of a fee for educational pur- 
poses would thus accomplish two objects: 
To those who are lawfully here it would be 
no inconvenience; and certainly it would 
be no espionage system to require a stand- 
ard of education before admission to citizen- 
ship, but for those whose movements or 
characters will not bear investigation it will 
operate as a long arm of the law. 

What I have in mind now is a new Immi- 
gration law. This is being whipped into 
shape and I hope it will be ready by the 
time Congress reassembles. It might be 
called an “‘Americanization” law rather 
than an “Immigration” law, since its ob- 
ject is, first, to shut out those persons 
racially, physically or mentally incapable of 
becoming good Americans, and second, to 
make certain that those who do come in do 
not remain aliens but are properly fitted for 
absorption as real Americans. 


SHALL THE IMMIGRATION 
BARS BE LOWERED? 


BY BURTON KLINE 


© Harris & Ewing 
HON. JAMES J. DAVIS, SECRETARY OF LABOR 
is (In charge of immigration matters) 
A RECENTLY as two months ago 
officials of the United States Bureau 
of Immigration felt certain—and felt jubi- 
lant—that Congress, on reassembling in 
December, would be irresistibly moved to 
keep in force, in a new law, the policy of a 
restricted immigration which has now been 
in force for nearly two years.. This belief 
on the part of the immigration officials 
was based on soundings of public opinion 
taken in all quarters of the country. Even 
New England, heretofore a liberal user of 
cheap foreign labor in its textile industries, 
appeared to have recanted and turned its 
back on labor that didn’t produce, wasn’t 


cheap, and exerted itself chiefiy in strikes 
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or movements against settled American 
political and economic institutions. 

The Secretary of Labor, Hon. James J. 
Davis, in whose hands the law of the land 
has rested complete jurisdiction over im- 
migration, felt the same confidence, and 
freely expressed it. 

Even more recently the country has 
begun to feel a revival in business. This 
is welcome enough, and healthy. But a 
business revival brings with it certain con- 
sequences. It means, in the first place, 
that the public is once again in the buying 
mood. A public demand for goods brings 
with it an answering demand for workers 
to produce goods. Already we hear warn- 
ings of a shortage in labor, and with them 
a demand for more cheap or common labor 
—in other words, a relaxing of the policy 
of restrictive immigration. 


The Question Before Congress 


When the new Congress assembles, the 
immigration question will appear still less 
simple than it was eight months before. 
Our law-makers, and the people themselves, 
will then have posed before them two prob- 
lems: one economic, the other political 
and moral. If by December prosperity 
has returned in any measure, it is certain 
to bring with it the pinch of higher prices, 
resulting from higher wages, themselves a 
result of a complete absorption of available 
labor at home, with a consequent demand 
for more. The moral issue will remain as 
it was, no more acute than it has ever been; 
or it may be obscured altogether by tem- 
porary economic strain. Shall we think 
and act in the interests of an immediate 
money pinch, or with consideration for the 
future good of our country? Such, in bald 
terms, will be the issue before Congress 
and the nation. 

By the assembly of the next Congress in 
December, the issue will have become acute, 
and will have to be settled, permanently 
and wisely, or we shall temporize as we have 
done from tħe beginnings of the govern- 
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ment to the year- 192r. So much is cer- 
tain. The only other certainty about the 
matter is that Congress cannot act with 
intelligence, cannot shape a policy answer- 
ing equally to the needs and good of the 
country, without the backing and guidance 
of an awakened public opinion.. There lies 
the danger. It is next to impossible to 
get our people to think seriously of immi- 
gration. The subject is forbidding. Or 
it is highly theoretical, something to be 
tackled at any time in the future. 

The most superficial study of the facts 
will turn up proof that if we are due for a 
period of high wages, the high wages result 
from a shortage of labor that we have 
created within ourselves, and that no im- 
portation of “cheap” labor. will relieve. 
The most noticeable increase of wages 
and shortage of labor occur in the building 
trades. This difficulty arises from a number 
of causes, most of them having to do with 
a labor shortage, created within ourselves, 
and not subject to alleviation by letting in 
anything but the most highly skilled labor. 


Some Real Causes of Labor Shortage 


In the first place, owing to the great 
war, the country is heavily in arrears in its 
normal building program. Any prospec- 
tive purchaser of a house knows how hard 
and how high it is to buy or build one. 
Office space is at a premium. ‘This condi- 
tion is the result of the high cost of ma- 
terials—itself as much the consequence of 
high wages as of the growing scarcity of 
raw materials, but even more the result 
of the high cost of labor in the building 
trades. What is the reason? 

First of all, the building trades unions 
have for a long time pursued the policy 
of restricting apprenticeships. There is a 
much more potent and subtle reason for the 
shortage, however. Young men are not 
besieging these building trades for a life oc- 
cupation. Few young Americans any 
longer care to: lay bricks, or build walls, 
or plaster houses. Their itch is for en- 
trance into the trade of motor mechanics, 
Curious as it may sound, the spirit of the 
times has got into their blood. They 
want to drive motor cars, or repair them. 
Look over the men engaged in building a 
house or a factory, and you will find few 
youngsters among them. Most of the 
workers are in middle-age or beyond it. 
Plasterers are receiving, in some quar- 
ters, $20 a day. A morning print of a few 





days ago carried the news item that handlers 


of bricks—not bricklayers, but heavers of- 
brick from barge to truck—were getting — 
$25 a day. On the grounds of human 


nature, other labor will be quick to fall 
into the fashion. The coming wage of 
$25 a day for any skilled labor has been 


predicted as the commonplace of to-mor- _ 
row, unless we cross this tendency with the 


answer of labor cheap and plentiful. 


Custom tailors are complaining of a 

shortage of high-quality cutters and fitters. 
What is the reason? A shortage of cheap 
The makers of ready- 


labor? Far from it. 
made clothing have been drawing off the 
men gifted with the faculty of designing 
smart garments. These manufacturers have 
had the shrewdness to foresee a ten- 
dency. They have catered to a public 


grown weary of paying $100 to $150 for a E 


suit of clothes designed by an artist tailor, 
and offer the same public a suit as well 


answering the tastes of an exact dresser ata _ 
price of from $50 to $75. The whole thing — 


is an economic process effected within 


ourselves, and without relation to com- 
whether working 


petition from others, 
outside or within our own borders. 

These instances might be multiplied 
time and again. Singly, or in the whole, 
they prove that if we are in for an era of 
high wages and higher costs, the causes 
of these have been generated here at home, 
by forces too strong to be touched in any 
measure by throwing open the gates to the 
entrance of labor that cannot. amate 
with our American populace of workers 
on any terms whatever. 


The Social Factor in High Wages 


There is one more fact to be remem- 
bered in connection with wages higlf al- 
ready, and tending higher. High wages 
result from other than economic forces. 
They result almost as certainly from social 
forces. Wages go up in answer to a rising 
level of taste and intelligence in the worker 
himself, and in answer to a rising level of 
intelligence i in society in general. 

Not long ago a British economist, stirred 
by the cry for a return of wages to “the 
pre-war level,” set himself to an examina- 
tion of wages in his country over a period of 
750 years. He was fortunate enough to be 
aided in this study by discovery of the ac- 
counts kept covering the building of the 
Tower of London, Westminster Cathedral, 
Hampton Court, and other famous public 
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buildings there. He found that 750 years 
ago a carpenter was paid 5 cents a day. 
In 1913 a British carpenter was paid $5 a 
day. It had taken him 750 years to bridge 
the gap. But in all that period wages had 
not failed to rise, every 50 years or sO, 
by 20 to 4o per cent. The Wars of the 
= Roses, the Cromwellian wars, the wars with 
Napoleon, had invariably sent wages -up 
by a large margin. When the drop came, 
it was never below the regular 20 to 4o 
per cent. increase that was almost auto- 
matic to every period of 50 years. The 
workman never went back. Once firmly 
established on the rung above, he sawed 
every rung beneath him. Social, as much 
as economic causes, accounted for this. 

The same social causes play their part in 
our own country, in the rise of wages. 
If anything they are stronger here than 
anywhere else on earth. Look back for 
ten or twenty years. By one stage after 
another the American workman has “‘wished 
on” to the Irishman, the Hungarian, the 
Italian, the Greek, or any other later comer, 
the harsher jobs, the “dirty work,” of 
building railroads, mining coal, even the 
cutting of hair, the blacking of boots, the 
waiting on table. 

Not economic forces, certainly, dictate 
the lowering of the immigration bars for 
the entrance of the ignorant, even though 
they be healthy and sturdy. If economic 
forces need to be called into operation, we 
have them quite apart from the resource 
of admitting great numbers of the willing 
but illiterate of the Old World. Within 
ourselves we have the means of solving 
our purely economic problems. Again the 
public prints supply the evidence. In 
New York, construction costs having risen 
tooe high, Columbia University, with a 
building program totalling $10,000,000, 
suspends operations altogether. So does 
the telephone company, with a far larger 
program. In the simplest terms, our 
industrial problems are to be solved within 
the family circle. We certainly do not 
simplify, but rather complicate, the situa- 
tion when we admit thousands of the ig- 
norant and helpless from the outer world. 

The immigration problem would be sim- 
plicity itself if we were now receiving from 
the outer world the quality of immigrant 
who has contributed so largely in times 
past to the upbuilding of our country. 
Except for the outstanding few, none but 
the poorest quality of humanity is now 
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seeking our haven. This has prevailed for 
some years. An expert testified not long 
ago, before the House Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization, that if the 
ordinary army intelligence test had been 
applied to our immigration intake since 
immigration to our shores began, almost 
half the alien-born now with us would have 
been ruled out in the first place. 


Peril in a M ake-Shift Solution 


Fragmentary as these bits of argument 
may seem, the gravamen of them all is 
simply this: 

The tests of varied nature imposed upon 
our people during the war showed that the 
famed Melting Pot had but poorly melted. 


With the burden of aliens we have already | 


taken unto ourselves, we are not a con- 
solidated, a nationalized people. The new- 
comers we have already received mav 
entertain the highest wishes toward citi- 
zenship; the fact remains that they have 
not become bone of our bone. It is true 
that the tight little isle of Great Britain is 
a composite of many original races. The 
parallel fact remains that cycles passed 
before amalgamation took place, and that 
not for generations has England experienced 
to any degree an incursion of alien races. 

We have now, and are going to have, an 
economic problem on our hands. The 
evidence shows that that problem may be 
composed on its own economic merits. 
If we seek a hasty emergency solution, in 
the form of an unrestrained immigration, 
we do nothing to solve the immediate in- 
dustrial problem, and we do compromise the 
future of the country by the inclusion of 
alien elements which it may take genera- 
tions to assimilate, if they can be assimi- 
lated at all. 

Public opinion must shape itself between 
now and the time when Congress reconvenes 
and a new immigration law becomes in- 
eluctable. Surely the stability of our 
country must take precedence over any 
temporary consideration, whatever its prac- 
tical and immediate force. It is a mistake 
to think that the fathers settled once and for 
all the destinies of our nation. ‘Those des- 
tinies are subject to danger to-day, and 
are as much in our hands as they were in 
theirs. The central tradition remains to 
us, always to be guarded against change of 
circumstance and fact. We are either to 
be a great national family, or a world 
boarding-house, filled with malcontents. 
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REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


A 


THE FRENCH FINANCIAL 
SITUATION 


BY J. LAURENCE LAUGHLIN 


HE occupation of the Ruhr Valley by 

the French army has been discussed 
mainly in its political aspects, whether 
France was acting within her rights under 
the treaty or whether the passive resistance 
of the Germans would defeat the purpose 
of the occupation. 

The crucial matter is the financial burden 
that France carries.‘ Before the war she 
was spending more than her income, under 
the dangerous socialistic assumption that 
the nation’s surplus, on which she. could 


draw for social solidarité, or non-essential. 


grants in behalf of the public, was practi- 
cally inexhaustible. It was not kept in mind 
that consumption could not exceed produc- 
tion; that measures which reduced the effi- 
ciency of production would reduce the na- 
tion’s productivity and would lessen the 
nation’s surplus; and that the daily income 
of all classes was a flow, without a large 
store of goods laid by, so that a stoppage 
of the orderly stream of goods coming for- 
ward from her labor, capital and resources 
would quickly show itself in a shortage of 
goods ready for consumption. 

A surplus could be quickly exhausted by 
non-productive expenditure by the govern- 
ment for these purposes and the threat of 
war. Under these influences, France had 
to supplement her taxes by borrowing as 
follows (in millions of francs): 
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1 Indebtedness is acknowledged especially to Dr. H. G. 
Moulton, Director of the Carnegie Institute of Economic 
Research, Washington, as well as to . Fisk “French 
Public Finance, ” B. M. Anderson, Jr., “ Effects of the War 
on Money Credit and Banking in France,” the Bulletins of 
the Federal Reserve Board, and the Eulletin de Statistique 
et de Législation Comparée. 


Thus by the end of 1913 her total debt 
(counting exchange at par of 19.3 cents) 
was $6,492,000,000, which was more than 
twice that of Italy, nearly twice that of 
Great Britain, and more than five times 


that of Germany. It was unfortunate that 


France should at the very outset of the war — 
have been thus handicapped. The German — 
indemnity of five milliards in 1871 could 


La 


have been responsible for less than one- 


sixth of it (or $1,000,000,000). 


II 


On top of this pre-war burden was added 
the phenomenal expenses of the World 
War (1914-10). 


The money cost of the 


war to France was $37,588,000,000 (at 


par). If reduced to the purchasing power 
of the franc in 1913, the cost of the war in 
gold was $12,430,000,000, to which should 
be added property losses of about $5,000,- 
000,000, or $17,430,000,000 in all. The 
national wealth of France in 1913 (Edmond 
Théry, as quoted by Karl Helfferich) was 
$57,900,000,000, so that the cost of the 
war alone (over and above an allowance for 
annual expenses on a pre-war basis) was 
21.5 per cent. of her national wealth in 1913, 


and amounted to $327 for each man, woman 
and child. If we include property losses, 


the cost, computed on a gold basis, Was 
30 per cent. of her wealth in 1913. 

Since the close of the war the debt has 
been increasing, mainly due to the outlay 
for devastated areas and for pensions (not 


offset by German reparation payments). 


Not only during the war, but in recent 
years, the budgets have not balanced, for 
expenditures have exceeded total a 
as follows (in millions of francs): 





Total Recei pis 
Other than Borrowing 


Year 
ending Dec. 31 


1020 18.381 
1921 23.890 
1922 23.623 


Percentage of Recel pts 


Total Other than Borrowin 
d r es 
Expenditures to Expenditures 
58.143 31.61 
49.124 48.63 
53.000 44.57 
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Thus the very serious situation is dis- 
closed that the available receipts of the 
French Government in 1920 were less than 
one-third of the actual expenditure, and in 
1921 and 1922 were less than one-half. 
Borrowing to make up enormous deficits 
keeps on increasing the national debt. 
Such a situation cannot continue long: 
either the receipts must be increased or the 
outgo must be reduced—perhaps both. 
But in the French discussions now going on 
as to the budget of 1923 and 1924, very 
heavy borrowings seem imminent. Senator 
Béranger, president of the Finance Com- 
mission of the Senate, estimates that 35,- 
234,000,000 francs (over $2,000,000,000 in 
gold at present exchange) will have to be 
borrowed to cover the deficit of 1923. 

As a result of these happenings, to what 
height has the total national debt actually 


risen? At the end of 1921, the total debt 


is given as 308,427,000,000 francs (Fisk, 
“French Public Finance,’ p. 28) which 
(at par) is $59,444,000,000, or (at exchange 
of g cents) $27,758,000,000. The official 
statement of March 31, 1922, in which the 
foreign debt was converted at exchange of 
9.03 cents, is as follows (in millions of 
francs): 


I. Domestic: 





mm oonsondated. ............: ee 180038 - 
og a ET EE ... 2) 87,050 
242.108 
II. Foreign: 
OU a a Ean 41.438 
E Ploating.). i eee 33-437 
74.875 


At this date, therefore, the total debt 
(at par) was $61,177,000,000 or (at ex- 
change on that date) about $28,5 50,000,000. 
Als8 Senator Béranger, in order to present 
the possible credits due France under the 
Treaty and from loans to allies, made up 
the hypothetical balance sheet for the end 
of 1922 (in millions of francs) which appears 
at the foot of this page. 

Enough has been presented to show the 
crushing weight of the debt already in- 
curred. If converted at par in gold, it is 
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now greater than the national wealth of 
France in 1913; if paid off in francs at 9 
cents (instead of 19.3) and assuming pay- 
ment by Germany and other creditor 
governments, the debt to be met is over 
$30,000,000,000. As these assumptions are 
quite too favorable, this minimum is much 
too low. 
III 

The pressing question, of course, is, will 
the budget cover the annual charges and 
leave a surplus with which eventually to 
pay the principal? (The national budget 
for 1921 appears at the top of the opposite 
page.) 

If the payments for reconstruction were 
lifted from her (as they are not yet), she 
would still have had to borrow a sum nearly 
equal to taxes and revenues to meet her out- 
lay. For 1922, Senator Béranger estimates 
a deficit of 30,826,000,000. For 1923, the 
deficit will be 35,234,000,000. The debt 
charge is likely to increase; but government 
expenses and military costs, accompanied 
by a reduction of military service to eighteen 
months, are declining, perhaps by one-third. 
On the other side, taxes and revenues may 
increase by one billion francs in 1923. 

The first general income tax was imposed 
July 15, 1914. This is now applied to in- 
comes in excess of 6000 francs, and is gradu- 
ated. It covers income from real estate, 
industrial, commercial and agricultural 
profits, salaries, wages, pensions, annuities 
and professional earnings, and that from 
securities. Due to war conditions, it was 
not levied until 1916. Only in the last 
few years has it begun to yield increasing 
returns as follows (in millions of francs): 


BOGE ik 5 eae 51.1 TO. » + tele oo 892.8 
| ye | 1Q26 PAER « «stares 1640.9 
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1922. (Estimated) 2389.0 


It has proved difficult to get honest re- 
turns. Moreover, there are few large in- 
comes, those over 1,000,000 francs number- 
ing only 197. The agricultural population, 
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heavy annual deficits, it is not likely that — w E` 
France can at present meet even the annual 
interest on her public debt to the United 


which makes up 47 per cent. of the whole, 
pays little over 1 per cent. of the income-tax 
yield, while the liberal professions, which. 


constitute only 8 per cent., pay in more than 
all the farmers. 

It seems to follow from this brief review 
of taxation and revenue that a balanced 
budget is not coming soon. 


IV 


It might be supposed that an alleviation 
of the situation could come from Item 2 
of the assets in Senator Béranger’s state- 
ment (page 622), entitled ‘‘Credits from 
Other Governments.” It is to be remem- 
bered that the French Government made 
loans, or furnished supplies, to Belgium, 
Czechoslovakia, Esthonia, Finland, Greece, 
Italy, Jugoslavia, Lettonia, Lithuania, Po- 
land, Rumania and Russia, amounting in 
all to 15,600,000,000 francs (or $3,010,000,- 
ooo at par, or $1,404,000,000 at ọ cents). 
Of this sum about $1,000,000,000 loaned to 
Russia seems to be a conceded loss. The 
income also of French investors from foreign 
investments (excluding governmental loans), 
which before the war amounted to 2,000,- 
000,000 francs, has been so reduced, at the 
same time that the French have come to 
owe 750,000,000 francs a year on foreign 
borrowings, that there is now no net bal- 
ance in favor of French investors (taking 
no account of the war debt). 

Under the Public Debt as given above 
(337,000,000,000 francs) is included the 
foreign debt of France. That to only two 
of her allies amounts to as much as the 
total pre-war debt (in millions of francs): 


United States....... 19.913 (at par $3,596,000,00c) 
Great Britain...... . 14.728 (at par $2,970,000,000) 


Interest due and unpaid to the United 
States to January, 1922, was $358,000,000. 
So that the debt of France to this country 
(including the loans of French municipali- 
ties guaranteed by the state) is now about 
_ $4,000,000,000.. All in all, considering her 


' the principal. 


States, to say nothing of any payments on _ a 


The recent settlement of 
her foreign debt to the United States by 


Great Britain stands out in strong contrast 


to the prospects from France. Of course, 
the gain to British credit thereby shows it- 
self in the superior repute of British over 


French securities in the markets of the 


world. 


V 


We can now understand the financial 


reasons which impelled France, under a © 


counsel of necessity (if not of desperation), 


to adopt the most rigorous methods to col- 


lect reparations from Germany. 
Reparations were confined by the Treaty 
mainly to damages to property and re- 
imbursement for pensions. The official 
claim presented in February, 1921, by 
France under these provisions was r140,- 
607,000,000 francs for property losses and 
77,334,000,000 for personal injuries. At 
exchange of 7 cents this total would equal 
$15,290,000,000. In May, 1021, the total 
reparations to be paid the Allies was fixed 
at 132,000,000,000 gold marks (about 
$31,500,000,000), which by the Spa agr@e- 
ment (July, 1920) was to be distributed as 
follows: France 52 per cent., British Em- 
pire 22, Italy 10, Belgium 8, Japan and 
Portugal each 34 of r per cent.. On this 
basis France would have received 68,640,- 
000,000 gold marks (about $16,336,000,000). 
The payments already made by Germany 
to France suffice only to cover the expenses 
of the troops in the occupied territory. 
Hence the whole cost of reconstruction and 
pensions has so far fallen on the French. An 
organization known as the Crédit National, 
with a capital of 100,000,000 francs, was 
formed by a group of French banks, author- 
ized to issue interest-bearing premium 
bonds, whose interest is guaranteed by the 


"i 





state, to obtain funds for paying the dam- 


ages caused by the war. It is expected that 
these bonds will be taken up from the 
reparations paid by Germany. 

As an outcome of the recent conference of 
January 2, 1923, the Allies disagreed, 


Great Britain withdrew, whereupon France 


and Belgium (with the consent of Italy) 
soon thereafter occupied the Ruhr district. 
It is understood, however, that France, if 
she could have secured suitable guaranties 
for future payments, might have consented 
to a reduction of the total reparations from 
132,000,000,000 . tO 50,000,000,000 gold 
marks. But, if the Spa percentages were 
retained, France’s 52 per cent. of the re- 
duced total would give her only 26,000,000,- 
ooo gold marks (or $6,188,000,000). If 
Great Britain was anxious to lighten Ger- 
many’s burden in order to restore her 
German trade, France might have been 
justified in asking a revision of the Spa per- 
centages in her favor. It is now admitted 
that France does not care for new territory, 
but for financial relief in what is now a 
very serious situation. She has already 


- spent about 93,000,000,000 francs on restor- 


ation, while about one-fourth of the land is 
vet to be restored. Some 40,000,000,000 
francs more are required. 


VI 


The most difñcult problem of all remains 
still to be discussed. Will France be forced 


to repudiate any part of her enormous 


obligations? Even counting in Alsace- 
Lorraine, the present total wealth of France 
on a gold basis cannot be more than it was 
in 1913 ($57,900,000,000). Then, should 
Germany pay for the pensions and destruc- 
tien, there would still remain the public 
debt of 337,000,000,000 francs (or at par 
$65,000,000,000) which is constantly in- 


creasing. That debt, accordingly, at par is 


greater than her total wealth. It is evi- 
dently not in her power to pay it off at par in 
gold. Some of the debt to be sure was piled 
up in a period of high prices, and the depre- 
ciation of the notes increased the figures of 
the debt. 

How are the value of the franc and the 
rate of exchange determined? When the 
circulation is at par in gold, foreign ex- 
change moves within the narrow limits of 
the shipping points. But the notes of the 
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Bank of France have been inconvertible 
since August, 1914. Moreover, the quantity 
has been increased more than six times over 
that of 1913, mainly because of advances 


‘to the state. There can be no redemption 


in gold until the issues have been reduced 
to the ordinary needs of business. The gov- 
ernment ‘was under obligation (law of 
December 31, 1920) to repay the Bank 
annually 2,000,000,000 francs, and did so in 
1921. But the status of the reparations and 
income in 1922 was such that the govern- 
ment had to borrow again from the Bank, 
raising the advances from 21,000,000,000 
to 23,600,000,000 at the end of the year 
(the highest point having been 26,700,- 
000,000). Thus the outstanding issues of 
notes were recently increased instead of 
being steadily reduced. Nevertheless, the 
correct policy of reducing the notes is held 
to, although no help comes from reparations. 

The rate of exchange, of course, is com- 
puted at the value of the notes as affected 
by the expectation of coming redemption in 
gold. Hence, as reparations would help the 
repayment of advances by the state and the 
reduction of the notes, the chances of repa- 
rations cause fluctuation in the rates of 
exchange. The relation of exports to im- 
ports has little effect on the exchanges and 
the value of the franc under present condi- 
tions. There is good reason to assume that 
the balance of French trade has about 
reached and will remain in equilibrium. But 
even if it does, the rates of exchange will 
still depend on the forces which control 
the value of the notes and their chances of 
redemption. 

It will be many years, under very favor- 
able circumstances, before the franc can 
return to par, granting a persistent policy 
of reduction. The total issue of Bank of 
France notes is now 37,824,000,000 francs. 
At the rate of 2,000,000,000 a year it will 
take fifteen years to reduce the issues to 
a pre-war level, so that the present gold 
reserve of 5,536,000,000 francs (or $1,068,- 
000,000) will serve as a proper basis for 
redemption. Will the policy of reduction be 
kept up? Prices have been very high, 
due mainly to the depreciation of paper. 
Will the stern persistence in a correct 
monetary policy stand up against falling 
prices? Apart from reparations, there are 
very grave financial decisions to be made 
by France. 


A CANADIAN EMBASSY 


BY JOHN GLADSTONE GRACE 
(Of Ottawa) 


ANADA ranks next to the United 
States among the world’s largest 
agrarian exporters; but it has never been 
in touch with international commerce, 
sentiment, trade or markets, for want of a 
real representative and an embassy at 
Washington. North America is the hope of 
the world, and with its enormous natural 
resources the Dominion is rapidly recover- 
ing from the great cataclysm of 1914-10918. 
Europe recognizes the Republic and the 
Dominion as the granary of the world; and 
beth countries believe in the gospel of 
peace, tranquillity, and Christian civiliza- 
tion. It was for such ideals, and not for 
spoils, territories, reparations, races in 
bondage, or the right to exploit fff weak, 
that their armies fought in the recent con- 
flict. Canada is in much the same position 
to-day that the United States was in after 
the Civil War, when Lincoln admonished 
his countrymen to cease wrangling and 
start to work. 

The Fourteenth Parliament of Canada re- 
voted $60,000 to provide a salary for a 
Canadian Ambassador at Washington. The 
project was introduced by Premier King 
soon after the House of Commons assembled 
for the session of 1922, and all three parties 
were agreed that the hour had struck 
when the Dominion should assert its right 
to full recognition in the family of nations, 
select its own plenipotentiary at Washing- 
ton, negotiate its own treaties, name the 
future Governor-Generals, and make the 
nation’s decisions regarding future wars. 

The present House of Commons consists 
of 235 members. A census is taken every 
ro years, and is followed by a re-distribu- 
tion of the electoral districts—a measure 
that is now under consideration by the 
King government and that will give the 
next Parliament 245 members. The agra- 
rian Progressive party at Ottawa is even 
more formidable in the House of Commons 
than is the Farm Bloc in the United States 
Senate. The transplanted American farmer 
is a large factor in the Canadian West, and 


he was never regarded as a stranger. Sons 
of Missouri, New York, Ohio, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, Pennsylvania, Illinois, 
Iowa, Minnesota, and other States, have 
been elected to provincial Assemblies and 
to the House of Commons. | 

The proposed legislation founding a 
Canadian legation at the United States 
capital does not contemplate radically 
altered relations between the United King- 
dom and the Dominion. The United States 
would continue to be advised of British 
foreign policy by the Imperial Ambassador; 
but the Canadian envoy, in all matters 
affecting the Dominion and the Republic, 
would take his instructions from Ottawa— 
without, as heretofore, consulting by cable 
some Under-Secretary at the Colonial 
Office in London. To declare the Dominion 
a sovereign state, the instrument might | 
provide for another interpretation of, or an 
amendment to, the British North America | 
Act of 1867. 

The industrial relations between’ Canada 
and the United States have quite outgrown, 
in nearly 60 years, the colonial machinery 
designed by men who never crossed the 
Atlantic either before or since Confedera- 
tion. The international mentality has 
moderated since the fury caused by the 
Oregon boundary dispute, the seizure of the 
Confederate delegates on a British sfip, 
the Alabama matter, President Cleveland’s 
Venezuela message, and several disputes 
over Canadian fisheries and Alaska bounda- 
ries. 

Viscount James Bryce, the ablest states- 
man in the British Empire, while Ambas- 
sador to Washington in 1912, informed the 
writer that about go per cent. of his duties 
at the American capital were purely Cana- 
dian business affairs. He had no hesitation 
in declaring that Canada should have an . 
embassy and an ambassador at the United 
States seat of government. Lord Bryce 
scoffed at Downing Street’s delusion that 
South Africa, New Zealand, India, and 
Australia might also want to follow the 
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example of the Dominion, by saying that 
the industrial, geographical, and even racial 
conditions, as respects the Dominion and 
the Republic, all tend to support the idea 
of anembassy. He found that many broad- 
minded Americans were surprised that 
Canada did not seek representation in the 
Pan-American Union, for business reasons. 

The government at Paris and the adminis- 
tration at Ottawa will both ratify the re- 
cently negotiated trade treaty. In the 
past, Canada’s trade 
agreements with France, 
and all other foreign na- 
tions, were carried on 
under the operation of 
old British treaties. The 
present Franco-Canadian 
treaty is signed on behalf 
of the Dominion, not by 
British foreign Ministers, 
but by the Hon. W. S. 
Fielding and the Hon. - 
Ernest Lapointe. 

Anew Fisheries Treaty, 
signed at Washington in 
April, obligates Canada 
and the United States to 
codperate in reserving the 
halibut fisheries in the 
northern waters of the 
Pacific; and as an initial 
step it prescribes the 
closed season from No- 
vember 16 to February 
15 for fishing in those waters each year. 
The whole subject will be investigated by 
a joint high commission, with a view to 
further permanent regulations. 

A precedent is set in this international 
a in accordance with the de- 
cision of the Canadian people, for a wider 
recognition in the family of nations, and 
the treaty was signed on behalf of Canada 
by the minister of Marine and Fisheries, 
Hon. Ernest Lapointe. Heretofore the 
British Ambassador at Washington ne- 
gotiated all such treaties on behalf of the 
Dominion. | 

Marshal Ferdinand Foch, on his way to 
Kansas City, Mo., in 1921, would not be- 
lieve that the 3000 miles of boundary 
between Canada and the United States 
were without garrisons or fortifications. 
“It gives me hope; Europe should know,” 
was his reply when shown. In the archives 
it is recorded that during the Garfield- 
Blaine administration, in 1881, what seemed 





HON. ERNEST LAPOINTE 


(Who signed, for Canada, the Dominion’s first 
treaty with the United States) 
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to be exorbitant tolls and charges were im- 
posed on Canadian shipping passing through 
the United States canal at Sault Ste. Marie. 
The Macdonald government at Ottawa 
delegated Sir Charles Tupper to proceed 
to Washington in connection therewith. 
He reported that the United States officials 
were friendly to Canada but anti-British. 
It is a matter of record that Canadian. en- 
gineers had pitched tents at the entrance 
to Lake Superior, to start the Canadian Soo 
Canal construction, with- 
in a few hours after Sir 
Charles Tupper’s return 
from Washington. 

The United States 
emergency tariff and the 
protective measure spon- 
sored in the Senate by 
Fordney and McCumber, 
in 1922, obliged Canada 
to seek markets in 
Europe and to purchase 
about $100,000,000 less 
annually from its Amer- 
ican neighbor nation. The 
adoption of the Nickle 
resolution in 1918, pro- 
hibiting any citizen of the 
Dominion from there- 
after accepting any title 
or decoration, was a long 
step in the direction of 
defining Canada’s status 
in the family of nations. 

President Roosevelt, speaking to a dele- 
gation of Canadian lumber exporters at the 
White House in 1907, expressed surprise that 
the big business men of the Dominion had not 
long ago taken steps to remedy the cumber- 
some, obsolete system of official communica- 
tion between two friendly neighbor nations. 
“Your country is frequently at a disadvan- 
tage by not having an accredited envoy 
here who understands the industrial condi- 
tions in both nations,” said the President. 

Canada is represented at London by the 
Hon. Peter C. Larkin, as High Commis- 
sioner, and at Paris by the Hon. A. Roy; 
and there are in addition many immigrant 
and trade agents in different European 
countries. It is now conceded that the 
Prime Minister, Rt. Hon. Mackenzie King, 
has brought to the service of his country 
wide culture, unerring judgment, and 
broad vision, and the public is confident 
that soon a „worthy plenipotentiary will 
represent the Dominion at Washington. 


HON. ERNEST LAPOINTE 


BY H. B. McKINNON 
(Of the Toronto Globe) 


N a dull day during the parliamentary 
session of the year 1912, there arose 
in his place in the Canadian House of 
Commons a youthful French-Canadian 
member, to begin in painful confusion his 
first public utterance in the English tongue. 
Slowly and cautiously he spoke at first, 
gradually overcoming his nervousness as a 
surprised House bestirred itself in appre- 
ciation of his temerity. 

Ideas long confined crowded his brain, 
and in the warmth of a new self-confidence 
he found them readily clothing themselves 
in a language not that of his fathers. Un- 
der the inspiration of the occasion, he burst 
the bonds of self-consciousness, he gave 
free rein to his linguistic fancy; and when 
he sat down, amid the plaudits of Par- 
liament, he had his reward. For the great 
Laurier, himself matchless among living 
orators of that day, walked from his desk 
to that of the speaker, and, affectionately 
placing his hand upon the shoulder of the 
blushing member from Kamouraska, con- 
gratulated him upon “a splendid effort.” 

That speech began the making of the 
young débuté from the Province of Quebec. 
He came forward. To-day he is the Hon- 
orable Ernest Lapointe, Minister of Ma- 
rine and Fisheries in the Dominion Gov- 
ernment, representative of Canada in the 
League of Nations, and still more recently 
in the limelight as the sole plenipotentiary 
of His Majesty at the signing in Washing- 
ton of a treaty with the United States. 

The hesitant stammerer of 1912 has 
become the “silver tongue” of a British 
Parliament, the most polished and eloquent 
French-speaking orator of the New World. 
The previously unknown Canadian is he 
whose utterances at the great Geneva 
assembly drew from an Old World French- 
man, Senator Reynald, Secretary of the 
Bureau of External Affairs, the following 
rare tribute: “‘At Geneva, it was for us 
(native French) a crowning delight to hear 
the Canadian delegate, Hon. Mr. Lapointe, 
express himself in our language with a grace 
to which we but seldom attain.” 


During the eight years prior to that day 
on which he first ventured to speak in 
English, Ernest Lapointe had been more 
conspicuous in the House because of his 
physical conformation than for his states- 
manship; for he is a giant, with hansom- 
back shoulders and a frame like that 
of a wrestler. 


contagious smile, than admired for his 
deeper qualities. But the plunge was made, 
the real man was revealed. 


The member for Kamouraska mounted 


the rostrum more frequently. Practice 
made perfect, and it was perhaps inevitable 
that at the great convention of rọrọ (when 
the Liberal party met to choose a successor 
to the departed Laurier) Ernest Lapointe 
should have been the one to sway the vast 
gathering with a passionate and eloquent 
appeal—in English, so that all might under- 
stand; an appeal for harmony in national 
life, for unity in national ideals, for the 
submerging of racial misunderstandings 
and the triumph of broad-based and con- 
scious patriotism over partisan strife and 
sectional bias. On that day there spoke 


to Liberalism in Canada the immortal — 


Laurier, through the mouth of one on whom 
his mantle had fallen. 

Then came, in 1921, the general election 
and the return to power of the Liberal 
party. Again the inevitable: Lapointe 
was called to the cabinet, christened 
“Honorable,” and entrusted with the port- 
folio of Marine and Fisheries. In the fall 
of 1922, he went with Hon. W. S. Fielding 
to the League of Nations at Geneva, win- 
ning high place in the councils of inter- 
national statesmen. He returned to Can- 
ada shortly after the New Year, and scarcely 
had unpacked his bags when he was ordered 
to Washington, there to sign on behalf of 
King George the Halibut Fisheries Treaty 
with the United States—the first such docu- 
ment affecting the two countries that had 
failed to carry the signature of the British 
Ambassador at Washington. 

Honors sit lightly upon Ernest Lapointe. 
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He is more beloved. for 
his sheer boyishness, his ready wit, and his’ 


At the age of ‘6 he is still the “big boy” 
of Parliament. His friends complain, in- 
deed, that he does not take himself seri- 
- ously enough, that affairs of state lie too 
lightly upon him. He might be still what 
_he was when he first came to Parliament 
in 1904, the town-attorney of Fraserville— 
although legal lights will tell one that he is, 
probably, the ablest constitutional lawyer 
in the House of Commons. He might be 
still the humblest back-bencher in the 
_ Chamber, utterly lacking in “side,” modest 
to the point of bashfulness, shunning the 
light of publicity. He is by no means a 
frequent contributor to debate but is one 
of the best “listeners” in the House. 
Once on his feet, his oratory likes to travel 
over wide horizons, into the realms of 
external affairs, international relations and 
matters of broad national import. His 
keen mental capacity, his sound legal 
_ knowledge, his breadth of vision, his tol- 
- erance of opinion, his native eloquence and 
his bilingual abilities all combine to make 
him, in an especial sense, an unofficial 
, Minister of External Affairs, Canada’s 
most fitting envoy to foreign nations. 
= Mr. Lapointe is referred to above as a 
French-Canadian. That might not have 
pleased him, had he seen a proof of this 
- article. 


_ generations ago, he recognizes to-day no 
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Himself the descendant of a 
French family that settled in Canada 
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_ double label. He is a Canadian. Cana- 
dianism is with him a passion; a vital fact; 
the confluence in one mighty ‘current of 
two great parent streams of national de- 
scent—British and French. It is to him 
something so far removed from the narrow 
Nationalism. of Bourassa and Lavergne 
that in 1919, when the latter threatened to 
capture the seat in Quebec East—rendered 
vacant by the death of Laurier—Lapointe 
resigned his own safe tenure in Kamouraska, 
threw the gauntlet in the face of Lavergne 
and all his tribe, denounced National- 
ism, and carried the seat by a majority 
of 4,000. 

Perhaps, in this brief article, there re- 
mains space for a final sidelight on La- 
pointe. Leaving Toronto in February for 
Washington, on the errand that drew him 
more definitely into public notice, he hap- 
pened to remark to a newspaperman that 
he was experiencing some difficulty in se- 
curing a berth for that particular night. 

“They say they may be able to hunt up 
an upper for me,” he said, surveying with 
misgivings his own huge bulk. 

“An upper!’ exclaimed the friend, in- 
credulously. ‘‘Why, man! did you tell 
them who you were?” 

The modest smile of diffidence that 
has endeared him to his colleagues was 
Hon. Ernest Lapointe’s simple confession 
that he had failed to reveal his identity. 


ONTARIO’S FOUR YEARS OF 
FARMER GOVERNMENT 


BY E. C. LINDEMAN 


SHE Province of Ontario has provided 

the world with an unusual experiment 
The elections of 
1919 resulted in a Parliamentary repre- 


in group government. 


sentation of 44 Farmer members, 29 


Liberals, 26 Conservatives, 11 Labor, and ` 
The Farmers, possessing the 
largest delegation in the House, were re- 
This 
. was accomplished by a coalition with 

Labor, which provided a number one less 
_ thana majority. The situation was unique 


if Soldier. 


quested to form the Government. 


=- in Dominion politics. 


The farmers sought as their leader Mr. 


E. C. Drury, a prominent farmer but with- 
out political experience. Only two of his 
farmer colleagues ħad enjoyed previous 
parliamentary tenure. The Farmer-Labor 
coalition was pitted against a well-trained 
and subtle opposition consisting of the two 
traditional political parties, and none of the 
experienced politicians expected the coali- 
tion to last more than a brief period. It 
not only has endured but has succeeded in 
carrying on a government of progressive 
policies during a period of four trying 
years. In the meantime the Farmers have 
evolved a teclmique of political procedure 
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which is baffling to the members of the 
older parties; they remain quite inarticulate 
in debate, but pursue their objectives with 
a directness which is thoroughly confusing. 

The so-called Farmer Government has 
now run its course. It goes before the 
people in the June elections. There will 
be numerous issues, but it becomes ap- 
parent as the time draws nearer that the 
underlying and significant question which 
the electors will decide is whether or not 
group government is to continue. 

Premier Drury does not believe in group 
government. He would be pleased to have 
the Farmer party grow by accretions from 
other classes. His ideal is a people’s 
party, a progressive movement 
in which the farmer’s voice 
could be adequately repre- 
sented. He conceives of third 
parties as the means of absorb- 
ing one or the other of the older 
organizations which has out- 
lived its usefulness. As Prime 
Minister he insists that he and 
his party represent the total 
citizenship of the province and 
not merely one class. 

The United Farmers of On- 
tario, the organization which 
supplies local support for farmer 
candidates, includes leaders who 
differ sharply with the Prime 
Minister. The Farmers’ Sun, 
official organ of the U. F. O., 
has challenged the Premier to 
state specifically what his policies will be 
after the election. They want to know if 
he will consent to another coalition or a 
fusion with one of the older parties. (It 
is generally assumed that Labor will lose 
in strength in the coming elections.) 

If the Farmers find themselves in pos- 
session of a full majority in the next Par- 
liament their course will be simple: they 
will proceed to form the government along 
strictly class lines. But it is scarcely 
possible that this will be the case. Much of 
the resentment against conscription, which 
was the emotional force responsible for 
their rọrọ success, is passing away. In 
addition, the differences of opinion evolving 
within the Farmer group may act as a dis- 
integrating force in the coming campaign. 

The outcome is likely to be a Parlia- 
ment in which three parties—Conserva- 
tive, Liberal and Progressive (Farmer)— 
will hold almost an equal number of seats. 
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In that case, a coalition of some sort would 
become imperative. Logically, Premier 
Drury would be the leader, but his leader- 
ship will be contested. He now states 
that he will codperate with any other party 
which will accept his progressive prin- 
ciples. Will such coöperation result in the 
gradual assimilation of the Farmer Party 
by the party which consents to the coali- 
tion? Or, will the Farmer party absorb — 
the codperating party? In either case, 
those who favor group government see- 
in the next coalition a surrender of their 
principles. 

The situation thus precipitated in Ontario 
is one which all emerging industrial civiliza- 
tions must sooner or later face. 
It constitutes a conflict with the 
traditional geographic basis of 
representation of Anglo-Saxon 
governmental theory. It is a 
manifestation of occupational 
consciousness which cuts across 
party lines and proposes a new 
political alignment in which the 
economic forces shall represent 
the real values. Whether this 
new force is to become strong 
enough to bring about arevamp- 
ing of governmental machinery, 
or whether it is to be utilized 
merely as a means of adjusting 
the older parties to modern 
issues, is still to be experienced. 
A study of the four years of 
group government in Ontario 
points to the conclusion that the latter 
course may be anticipated. 

The farmer government of Ontario has 
not conducted itself on class lines. Its 
legislation has been progressive ande is 
marked by a definite attempt to regard the 
maladjusted members of society as gov- 
ernmental liabilities. Only a small pro- 
portion of its acts have direct relationship 
to the industry. of agriculture, and even 
these cannot be catalogued as class legis- 
lation. Neither has the Labor coalition 
resulted in any marked legislation favor- 
able to industrial workers. And it must be 
remembered that the leader whose rare 
capacities have been responsible for suc- 
cess, Premier Drury, is not a protagon- 
ist of class government. Thus far one 
can only say that four years of farmer 
rule in Ontario have demonstrated that it 
does not require politicians to manage a 
government. 


THE GREAT LEADER OF CHINA 
As SEEN THROUGH THE Eyes OF Mrs. SUN YATSEN, 


His Wire, His HELPER AND His INSPIRATION 
BY GRACE THOMPSON SETON 


MID all the varying estimates in 
China of Sun Yat-sen, not even his 
detractors deny that he has extraordinary 


- 


powers as a standard-bearer for the aspira- 


tions of the Chinese people. He is the 
one leader who has the power to come back 
again and again. This means that he 
never really gives up the reins of power— 


ES only the public does 


those who in the 


not always see him 
driving. Also that 


whirligig of Chinese 
politics are in posi- 
tions of authority for 
a day, a month, a 
year, cannot gauge 
his power. Events 
have proven that 
when those of the 
Peking Government 
ignored him to their 
cost, a second Re- 
public, so-called, was 
set up, and again, as 
in the present case of 
the recent Cantonese 
Hurdygurdy, Peking 
has tripped once 
more, this time in re- 
lying too much upon 
Dr. Sun’s ability to 
“deliver” the South 
into their hands. 
Perhaps not! The 
latest news is that 
Dr. Sun is in Hong 
Kongandina private 
letter from Mrs. Sun 
in reply to my ques- 
tion, “ When will your husband be in Can- 
ton?” she wrote, “Very soon, now.” 

-~ As even the _ twenty-year-resident-in- 
China does not claim to understand Chinese 
politics, and as this is a study of the Power 
behind the Man, suffice it to say that Sun 
Yat-sen is the best known Chinaman to-day 
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DR. SUN YAT-SEN AND MRS. SUN 


(Photographed last year, when Mrs. Sun was organizing 
a Red Cross unit at the field headquarters of her hus- 
band’s troops) 


in the United States, in his own country 
and in fact all over the world. 

Show me the Great Man and I will show 
you the Woman behind him. History piles 
up example after example—of Admiral 
Nelson and Lady Hamilton, of Napoleon 
and Josephine Beauharnais. - Sometimes 
the Woman is an inspiration only, some- 
times an actual 
helper, sometimes 
sheis both. In Tur- 
key back of Mus- 
tapha Kemal Pasha 
is a remarkable wo- 
man, Halida Edibe 
Hanoum, who served 
as Minister of Edu- 
cation in the Angora 
Cabinet, who during 
the recent fighting 
spent hours, some- 
times days in the 
saddle, often, we are 
told, being actually 
in the field, a right- 
hand woman. And 
now the newly-made 
Mme. Kemal, a girl 
of eighteen, is show- 
ing herself most pro- 
gressive in the matter 
of costume and con- 
duct in furthering 
her husband’s ideals. 
In Italy, there are 
several unusual 
women back of Pre- 
mier Mussolini and 
the Fascisti move- 
ment. The most able © 
whom I met was Signora Ada Sarfatti of 
Milan, a brilliant writer and a leader of mod- 
ern thought. In Egypt the Woman is even 
more closely related to the adored National- 
ist leader, Saad Zaghlul Pasha. She is 
Sophia Hanem, his wife, who carried on the 
Nationalist party during her husband’s 
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exile and whose dynamic concentration of 
purpose and fearlessness and compelling 
executive powers would be outstanding 
anywhere in the world. 

And finally in China, Rosamonde Soong, 
wife of Sun Yat-sen, is his helper, his in- 
spiration and comfort. A pretty woman, 
young, with charming manners, well edu- 
cated and highly intelligent, wearing native 
dress with foreign-clad feet, speaking En- 
glish and French, and 
driven by a deep pa- 
triotism, Mrs. Sun 
Yat-sen subordinates 
‘her personality, so far 
as such a personality 
could be subordinat- 
ed, to her husband. 
She adores and re- 
veres him. She knows 
him to be a great 
man and she lets him 
know that she knows. 
Home stimulation like 
this is a great help in 
the dark hours, and 
Dr. Sun’s career has 
held many dark hours. 
It has been as event- 
ful and full of ups and 
downs as a_ scenic 
railway, and no man 
can predict whether it 
will finally terminate 
on the up or on the 
down. He is at pres- 
ent engaged in shoot- 
‘ing’ the chutes of 
another Cantonese re- 
bellion. But there is no doubt in the mind 
of Mrs. Sun. Her husband is a genius and 
a hero, and destined to perform great 
things for New China. Her husband 
shares this view. The family is united. 
This belief is undoubtedly the secret of Dr. 
Sun’s staying power, for his unquestionably 
big place in the Chinese sun. Thousands, 
perhaps hundreds of thousands, of his 
countrymen feel the same way about it. 

This is Rosamonde Sun’s creed as stated 
in her own handwriting in English without 
change: “My views are largely those of 
my husband, who has deeply influenced my 
thoughts and moulded my mind since our 
marriage. With him, I believe in the abil- 
ity of our people to make China a strong 
and prosperous democratic state. The 
roots of democracy lie deep in us. 
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DR. SUN YAT-SEN 


(Leader of the southern provinces of China in the 
struggle to reéstablish a peaceful, unified Chinese 
republic) 
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“In common with other followers of 
Dr. Sun, I accept his teaching that real 
reform in China is impracticable except 
under a democratic régime. Such a régime 
is certain to succeed here in time. 

“I am the more anxious for this, because 
both my husband and myself believe that 
the public life of the nation will be enriched 
by raising the status of women here and 
enlarging the opportunities for their educa- 
tion and participation 
in the general work of 
the country. 

“Tf I may send, 
through you, a mes- 
sage to the women of 
America where I was 
educated and learnt 
some of the things 
which I am trying to 
see realized in China, 
it is this: a happier 
womanhood in China 
is bound up with a 
successful Republic 
in China. (Signed) 
Rosamonde S. Sun.” 

A happier woman- 
hood indeed! I well 
remember my second 
meeting with the 
wife of Sun Yat-sen 
—the first was in 
their Shanghai home 
—when her sister, 
Miss May Ling Soong, 
a very attractive, cul- 
tivated girl of the 
modern progressive 
type, an active Y. W. C. A. worker, had 
arranged to show me some silk filajure 
factories and the conditions under which 
women and children labor. 

When the limousine, which had been 
placed at my disposal for my Shanghai visit 
—one of the many delightful courtesies 
which are so graciously extended to the 
stranger—drew up before a comfortable 
foreign-style dwelling in the French section, 
where Miss Soong joined me, I was informed 
that Mrs. Sun would accompany us. This 
was a delightful surprise and pleasure and 
we soon arrived at the modern two-story 
brick and stucco house, further embellished 
with pebbles, also in the French Conces- 
sion, which is the Suns’ home in Shanghai. 
A soldier stood at the entrance to the small 
garden and another guarded the vestibuled 
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_ front door, upon which was posted a mes- 


sage in Chinese characters to the effect that 
no one would be admitted without previous 
arrangement. . . | : 

The soldier permitted us to pass, of 
course, and after a short wait, the bell was 
answered by the sliding back of a bolt and 
the door was opened about six inches by 
a stalwart coolie. As Dr. Sun’s life is by 
no means the most secure in a country 
where life is held cheaply, these precautions 
were necessary. Mrs. Sun 
was punctual; and we 
were again on the sidewalk 
discussing which motor 
to take, for her Cadillac 
touring car also awaited 
her at the curb. 

A thoroughly charac- 
teristic scene followed. I 
suggested the closed car 
as the day was very cold. 
The offer was graciously 
accepted, but in such a 
way that I sensed that the 
open car was preferred. 
As I was the guest, every- 
thing must be done for 
my comfort, but— I 
promptly suggested using 
the open car, whereupon 
a charming smile greeted 
me. 

“Tam so glad you prefer 
it and will not find it too 
cold. I am so nervous 
these days that I do not 
like to ride behind strange 
chauffeurs.” Which un- 
covered another story. 
The tragic experiences of 
RoĴemonde Sun last sum- 
mer, when she barely es- 
caped from Canton with 
her life, have taken a 
heavy toll from her nerve strength. 
A comparison of the photograph taken 
a year ago and the snapshots I took of her 
on that afternoon a few weeks ago tells the 
tale. The same unconquerable spirit and 
the same great charm and sweetness but 
the hollow cheeks do not rightfully belong 
to one not half way through the second 
score of years. It is a beautiful face, an 
oval with jaws squaring a little under the 
smooth cream skin, large straight-set dark 


eyes that look at one fearlessly. Soft 


black hair which waves back from a broad 
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A SNAPSHOT OF MRS. SUN 
BY THE AUTHOR 
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brow was held by tortoise shell combs, a 
small, full-lipped mouth and nose whose 
bridge is more prominent than is usual in 
the Chinese face. She wore but one ring 
on the long, slender, left middle finger—a 
large opal surrounded by diamonds—“ the 
opal brings me good luck I think, not bad,” 
she said. Light stockings, pointed patent 
leather American slippers, a purple silk 
Chinese jacket and dark striped skirt with 
some foreign style furs of skunk completed 
her costume. She gave a 
gentle, serious considera- 
tion to all my questions 
and thoughtful, highly in- 
telligent answers. The 
half smile of the photo- 
graph frequently lighted 
her face, which became 
grave however when we 
talked of the conditions 
under which the factory 
women work. 

What shall I say about 
that silk filature factory 
where women and little 
girl children’ wear out 
their lives in steam and 
heat and long hours of 
incessant toil that some- 
of us may be clothed in 
silk and others may make 
a profit out of their life 
force? Even babies rolled 
around on the filthy floor 
because there was no place 
for the mothers to leave 
them. There was no wel- 
fare work in this factory, 
no créche, no rest room, no 
lunch room, not even stools 
for the “feeders” sa that 
they might sit part of the 
time. These “feeders” 
are girls from six years to 
sixteen who toss the cocoon in steaming, 
boiling water to start the thread. 

For 25 cents Mex. (13 cents gold) a day, 
these minors work through a twelve-hour 
day. The older girls and women, the 
spinners, get 50 cents Mex. (25 cents gold) 
a day. The thick steamy vapor shrouded 
the room in haze. The air was stifling and 
vitiated. 

Mrs. Sun and her sister, together with 
a group of progressive Chinese women in 
Shanghai, have begun to agitate for better 
working conditions, better pay and shorter 
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hours. The day of the native social 
worker has begun in China and Ro- 
-samonde Sun is one of the leaders. 

In her home in Canton, last year 
she organized a Red Cross Hospital 
at Namyung, Kiangsi Province, the 
concentration camp of Dr. Sun’s 
forces, to take care of the soldiers 
-wounded while fighting for her hus- 
band’s cause and for the Labor 
party called the Kuomingtang. 

This Chinese lady is interested 
in and has helped to advance the 
opportunities for women to obtain 
economic and social independence. 
In the professional as well as the 
occupational and laboring woman 
class she has done organizing work 
along Western lines. On my second 
visit to Shanghai she had arranged 
a mass-meeting of five organizations 
of Chinese women for me to address. 
The choice of a topic and also the 
fact of these progressive organiza- 
tions, purely Chinese women, was 
a surprise to me. Few foreigners 
realize what a growth the progres- 
sive spirit has already attained. 
To be sure it is yet largely confined 
to the big cities and the treaty 
ports, but the leaven is working. 

The names of the groups gathered on 
this occasion give an idea of this and do not 
suggest the “lily foot” or the “shut-in”: 
The Shanghai Woman’s Club, the Woman’s 
Rights Movement, the Suffrage Associa- 
tion, the Business Girls’ Club, and the 
Y. W. C. A. The topic selected was a 
bird’s-eye view of the Women’s Movement 
around the world! In far-off China, 
through an interpreter, these Oriental 
wide-a-wakes listened to a recital of the 
methods and struggles which their sisters 
in other countries have labored over on the 
long road to political and social equality. 
Mrs. Sun followed every word with sympa- 
thetic interest. ‘The next day came a pack- 
age containing a pound of tea in a silver 
container. It was from Rosamonde Sun 
with a note thanking me for the speech 
and giving the tea’s pedigree. 

“Please accept this tin of tea from me. 
It is called the ‘Iron Kwan-non’? and much 
prized for its delicate aroma. It is pro- 
duced only in Fukien Province. There 
used to be quite a ceremony in drinking 


t Kwan-non is the Chinese Goddess of Merey and Patroness 
of Women. 
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A PORTRAIT OF MRS. SUN MADE A YEAR AGO 


(Before the harrowing experiences of the past few months had begun 


to show their effect 


this tea. It is brewed in a tiny earthen- 
ware teapot (such as children use for dolls) 
and is poured into żiny doll cups, and slowly 
sipped by the guests. Our best tea is 
always brewed in earthen-ware teapots as 
the aroma is thus improved.” The Occi- 
dental mind is rarely educated up to the 
value of the Oriental beverage, so I shall 
have to commercialize it by saying that 
such tea sometimes costs as high as fii 
dollars a pound. It corresponds somewhat 
to our old vintage champagnes and brandies. 
Returning to Shanghai after two weeks 
of hectic revolutionizing at Canton where 
Sun Yat-sen and his party were playing 
a kind of Chinese poker to regain control of 
the city in the interests of “ Reunification,” 
I received the following letter from his 
wife: “The reason that you have not heard 
from me is due to my sickness. I have got 
influenza and feel very miserable with it. 
The doctor has forbidden me to get out of 
bed. I should Jove to see you and hear all 
about your trip to Canton, but I certainly 
do not want to risk your health—my hus- 
band has caught it from me, so my con- 
science is heavy enough! Will you write 
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= me? I can answer all your questions in ` 


bed and it will be a diversion, I am sure. 
How I regret my bad luck in not seeing. 
more of you before you leave! I am send- 
ing you some chocolates for the voyage. 
With best regards. Most cordially yours, 
Rosamonde Sun.” 

In this day of psycho-analysis, human 
documents are more valuable the less they 
are tampered with. I therefore shall give 
Rosamonde’s autobiographical sketch as 
she sent it to me. It is very revealing— 
a Chinese woman translating the Orient 
into Western thought. Her silences and 
reserves are as indicative as the stated fact. 


(1—Where and when were ‘you born?) 

“I was born in Shanghai.”’ 

(2—Where and how were you educated?) 

“Studied under private tutor at home until the 
age of twelve when I was sent by my parents to 
boarding school. At fifteen I was sent abroad to 
study in a private school in Summit, New Jersey, 
to prepare for college. Entered the Wesleyan 
College at Macon, Georgia, from which I was 
graduated in 1913.” (Took B. A. Course.) 

(3—When and where were you merricd?) 

“I was married in 1915, October 25th, at Tokio, 
Japan. My husband was then a refugee in Tokio.” 

(4—Have you any children?) 

“ None.” 

(5—What is your favorite flower, amusements and 
recreation?) 

“My favorite flower is the rose. My favorite 
amusement is to play chess with my husband. 
Recreation—to hear good music.” 

(6—Do you hope to go back to Canton within a few 
weeks?) 

“Yes.” (Which meant that she expected Dr. 
Sun to be successful in the Revolution.) 

(7—Names of your parents and their home?) 

“‘Chia-ju Soong is the name of my father, who 
was a native of Kwangtung province and was edu- 
cated at Vanderbilt University of Tennessee 
Kwei-tsung Nie is my mother’s name—she is a 
native of Shanghai and was educated both in 
English and Chinese in a foreign mission school in 
Sh#nghai.” 

(8—W hat is your chief ambition?) 

“My chief ambition is to see China set free from 
the grasping powers and emerge as a real democracy, 
with all the concessions and fronts returned to her.” 

(9—Who are the most interesting women in China? 
Name in order of importance.) 

“The most interesting women in China are those 
who are trying to do good without appearing so— 
their names would not be known were I to enumerate 
them.” 

(ro—W hat do you admire most in your distinguished 
husband?) 

“What I admire most in my husband is his utter 
unselfishness and in believing the best of every 
person he meets—he never suspects anyone of 
wrong intentions.” 

(11—W hkat are your favorite books?) 

“Sartor Resartus’ is a book that I find most re- 
freshing and never get tired of reading it—it is 
always with me. Havelock Ellis and Edward 

Carpenter are alzo valuable to me.” 
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It should be remembered that Mrs. Sun 
is the product of a generation of foreign 
training; her father in America and her 
mother at a Mission school in Shanghai. 
In her as in other foreign-trained students 
of the second generation, I observed a dif- 
ferent attitude toward her country—that 
more nearly approaching the Western idea 
of patriotism. Both Dr. Sun and his Rosa- | 
monde seemed to have developed this 
sentiment which puts public interests above 
private ones. It can be said of very few 
of the Chinese to-day. To the Family, 
with a big capital F, rather than to the 
State, do they bow the knee and crush the 
spirit. And it is the family rather than the 
state which they seek to glorify. 

Rosamonde Sun believes in China, in its 
great natural resources, and in the Chinese 
republican form of government. She thinks 
that peaceful penetration is better than 
force. The only value in strife is to break 
down obstacles which will not yield to 
progress. She realizes that the laboring 
class needs machinery and scientific ex- 
perience; she thinks that the Chinese can 
become good mechanics. Many of the 
factories are now run entirely by Chinese. 
She advocates education for everyone. 
A nation can rise no higher than its women, 
especially in China where the women have 
so much influence in the home. In fact, 
filial piety is developed to the last degree. 
“The Chinese honor the dead instead of the 
living,” she said, with her little smile of 
understanding. ‘The Chinese people have 
always been educated people and cultured. 
Our troubles are those of transition. They 
will straighten out in time. 

“I think the foreign-trained student is 
valuable at present. For instance, the 
social life of China has been much changed 
by the returned student. A lady and gentle- 
man may walk and talk together now! 
Even mixed dancing is in vogue in the Port 
Cities. 

“My husband is against dancing. He 
thinks it is a barbarous form of enjoyment. 
We only have sacred dancing. He thinks 
the Western form is one of the bad things 
and should not be copied. I do not entirely 
agree with him. But,” said the wife of 
Sun Yat-sen, “it is the only thing in which 
I don’t.” | 

With a final question we must leave her— 
this woman of the gracious, understanding 
personality.. Rosamonde answered with a 
soft laugh, “No, I do not dance any more.” 
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THE FASTEST AIRPLANE IN THE WORLD, WHICH HAS A SPEED RECORD OF FOUR MILES 
PER MINUTE—MADE AT DAYTON, OHIO, ON MARCH 29 


(This is a Curtiss plane, developed by the United States Army Air Service) 


RECENT PROGRESS IN 
AIRPLANE DEVICES 


BY BRIGADIER-GENERAL WILLIAM MITCHELL 


(Assistant Chief of the Air Service, United States Army) 


EVELOPMENTS are taking place in 
the air more rapidly than in any other 
branch of human endeavor. The field is 
such a large one, and the whole science and 
art of aviation are so new, that great 
latitude is offered for improvement. First 
of all, aircraft have greater speed than any 
other means of transportation; in fact, 
they stand by themselves as the swiftest 
means of locomotion ever devised. For 
many years the French had held the speed 
records, ever since our own Glenn Curtiss 
won the race at Rheims, France, in 1909. 

Last year the United States Army Air 
Service determined to beat the French 
records, and the most prominent aero- 
nautical engineers in the country were given 
an opportunity to develop speed airplanes 
according to their own ideas. This resulted 
in the construction of the Curtiss plane 
which broke the world’s record on October 
18, 1922, by eleven miles, attaining a speed 
of 223.38 miles per hour. 

The Curtiss speed plane has nothing 
freakish about it. It is easy to fly, easy 
to take off the ground, and easy to land; 
and is readily convertible into a pursuit 
airplane for military uses. As, all military 
aviation depends upon the ability of the 


pursuit branch of an air force to gain con- 
trol of the air by air battles, the importance 
to the nation of developing high-speed air- 
planes of this character is apparent. There 
is nothing unusual about such an air- 
plane except its highly refined construction 
throughout, which reduces to a minimum 
all resistance of the air. Even the radiators 
for cooling the engmes are made parts of 
the wings. The engine itself, devised 
originally by C. B. Kirkham and now called 
the “Curtiss,” is a marvelous creation. Jt 
is built to turn up to 2600 revolutions per 
minute, and at that speed develops close 
to 500 horse-power with a total weight of 
only about 800 pounds. This engine, good 
as it is, will be improved upon during the 
next year. | 

The same airplane, which Lieutenant 
Maitland has piloted, has made a speed on 
an electrically timed course of nearly 245 
miles per hour, the increase in speed having 
been brought about by a new propeller 
which gives greater efficiency and a little 
better streamlining, or cutting down of air 
resistance. Such a rate of speed is actually 
greater than that of the cannon balls that 
were used in the Civil War, at their point 
of impact. When going at full speed the 
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A MONOPLANE WHICH HOLDS THE WORLD'S FLYING RECORD OVER A 500-KILOMETER COURSE 
(The 500-kilometers—equal to 310 miles—were covered at the rate of 169 miles per hour) 


ends of the propellers travel more than 
six hundred miles per hour. The magnetos 
for the ignition make over 1,500,000 turns 
per hour. If one’s arm were to be held out 
of the cockpit at these great speeds the 
arm would be broken. 

Another excellent speed airplane of en- 
tirely American construction is the Verville- 
Sperry. This is a monoplane, while the 
Curtiss is a biplane. The wing section 
was developed by the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics, at Langley 
Field, Virginia. The landing gear may be 
retracted .or folded up inside an airplane 
in this type, a fcature which alone gives an 
additional speed of twenty miles per hour. 
The wheels have the shock-absorbers inside 
them, instead of having the shock-absorb- 
ers—or what corresponds to the springs in 
_an automobile—suspended from the wheel’s 
axle. ‘The Verville-Sperry airplane made 





WHEELS WHICH MAY BE FOLDED UP UNDERNEATH AND INSIDE 
THE PLANE, AFTER:THE MACHINE HAS LEFT THE GROUND 


(Decreasing air resistance and giving the airplane an additional speed of tw@nty 
miles per hour) 


192 miles per hour, the fastest time ever 
made by a monoplane. The engine used 
had about one hundred horse-power less 
than the Curtiss engine. This airplane now 
holds the world’s record for speed over a 
500-kilometer course. The former record, 
held by France, was 86.47 miles per hour; 
the American airplane made 169 miles per 
hour average. 

Practically all speed records, for all dis- 
tances, are now held by airplanes of the 
United States Army Air Service, which also 
holds the altitude record of 34,509.3 feet. 
This altitude was made possible by the use 
of the Turbo Compressor, a device made to 
deliver more oxygen to the carburetor of 
the engine. What makes the engine become 
weaker and weaker as it ascends, is the 
fact that the air—which has to be mixed 
with gasoline to form the explosive mixture 
—contains less and less oxygen. The Turbo 
Compressor uses a small 
turbine, actuated by the 
exhaust from the engine, 
which drives an air pump 
that compresses the rare- 
fied atmosphere and de- 
livers it to the carburetor 
with the same amount of 
oxygen in it as at sea level, 
enabling the engine to 
keep up its power. 

This instrument is well 
perfected and our air- 
planesare able to goabove 
30,000 feet without any 
trouble. At these alti- 
tudes, due to the rarefied 
condition of the atmos- 
phere, much less resist- 
ance is encountered by 
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the airplane in moving through the air, 
so that greater speeds are possible than 
when close to the ground. 

On the other hand, the propeller which 
is used close to the ground is not suitable 
for use in the rarefied atmosphere. There- 
fore a propeller in which the blades‘may be 
moved and changed so as to make their 
angle of contact with the air different—or 
what is called a variable-pitch propeller— 
has been developed for use at high altitudes. 
This is almost perfected at the present time, 
and the United States has kept abreast of 
world development in that respect. 

In high altitudes life is difficult to main- 
tain, on account of the rarefied atmosphere 
and the cold, so that special provisions have 
to be made for pilots and passengers. A 
sealed chamber for the pilots and passen- 
gers, in which the pressure and oxygen 
content of the air are kept the same as at 
sea level, and which has provisions for 
heating and for disposing of the exhaled 
air, is being perfected. As no apertures 
can be made in this closed chamber, it is 
necessary to have electrical controls to 
handle the ship. This in turn will lead to 


much more simple and effective controls - 


for all airplanes, and instead of the ordinary 
stick and rudder bar, which we have at the 
present time, one may expect in the near 
future small: electric boards—something 
like the variable resistance in the radio 
instruments—for our control system. This 
has not yet been perfected. 

Another important development is the 





AN AIRPLANE THAT FLIES WITHOUT A PILOT 


(The aerial torpedo, whose directional movements are 
governed by gyroscopes) 





THE VARIABLE-PITCH PROPELLER 


(For use in climbing to high altitudes, where much less 


resistance from the air is encountered. The blades are 
changed to alter the angle of contact) 


gyroscopically controlled airplane, or what 
is known as the aerial torpedo, which has 
been perfected very largely by Lawrence 
Sperry. The characteristic of the gyroscope 
is that it tends to hold itself in a given posi- 
tion when it has gained a sufficient speed 
of rotation. Gyroscopes are arranged to 
control the elevator for ascending and 
descending and the rudder for maintaining 
direction. An airplane with its gyroscopes 
set in position can then be directed on a 
certain course from the ground, and it will 
fly accurately to its destination with no 
pilot in it. 2 

This device is beyond the experimental 
stage and has almost been perfected. Wire- 
less control may be applied to such an 
automatically flown airplane. Thus an 
airplane with a pilot may go along in the 
air and have several other airplanes flying 
near it, without any pilots in them and 
controlled by radio from the airplane with 
the pilot in it. 

An American heliocopter, developed by 
Dr. de Bothezat at the Army Air Service 
Engineering Division, Dayton, Ohio, has 
had very successful trials. The heliocopter 
rises vertically from the ground, lands 
vertically, and should go from one place 
to another under the full control of its 
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pilot. The heliocopter has been worked 
on for a very long time, because an airplane 
requires such a large place to land in and 
take off from. The trouble has always been 
that in some instances heliocopters could get 
off the ground, but if the engine stopped 
they would fall and smash; and it was diff- 
cult to go from one place to another. The 
de Bothezat heliocopter has made successful 
flights with one and two persons and has 
stayed in the air for six minutes. It has 
also gone from one place to another for 
short distances. It has demonstrated suffi- 
ciently that a heliocopter can be made. 
There is another excellent heliocopter 
designed by Mr. Berliner, also of our own 
country, the son of the pioneer in the devel- 


opment of the telephone. This heliocopter — 


rises vertically and goes from one place to 
another. So we can safely say that within 
ten years heliocopters will be quite prac- 
ticable. 

During the past winter a great deal of 
cold weather flying was done, much more 
so than ever before, and it was found 
practicable to use gasoline airplane engines 
in very cold weather. Landings have. been 
made on all sorts of winter surfaces: snow, 
ice, and bare ground frozen hard. The use 
of skiis in connection with the wheels on 
airplanes makes it possible to land practi- 
cally anywhere in the North during the 
winter—as the snow covers all the ground 
and fills up the holes, undulations, and 
inequalities; and the ice covers all the water 
areas, making them available for landing. 

The far-reaching consequences of air- 
plane traffic through the frozen North is 
incalculable in connection with bringing a 
totally undeveloped country, rich in min- 

Is and furs, to within a few hours of 
civilization. 

Another feature will be the possibility of 
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using great circle routes through the Arctic 


regions and across the Arctic Ocean for air 
traffic between the United States and Asia. 
Where it now takes a month to go from 
New York to Pekin by railroad and steamer, 
the trip in the future will be made by air- 
craft in'from sixty to seventy hours total 
elapsed time. There is nothing difficult 
about this whatever. It merely requires 
the organization of airways with radio 
stations, weather indications, and stations 
for gasoline and oil. 

The airplanes which will be used for 
these long distances are being studied and 
developed now. They will be equipped 
with several engines, connected to one 
propeller by a clutch system similar to 
those used in automobiles. In that way 
one or two spare engines can always be 
kept in reserve while in flight, so that if 
anything happens they may be thrown in 
and the others thrown out for repairs. ‘This 
also will allow a reduced expenditure of 
gasoline while cruising, giving a greater 
radius of action to the airplanes and also a 
more economical system of operation. 

Serious consideration is being given to 


- the elimination of fog over airdromes, and 


experiments so far conducted have given 
some interesting results. The principle 
upon which this is based is to determine 
the electrical polarity of the water in the 
fog or clouds, and then to scatter dust or 
sand very highly charged with electricity 
so as to make the water congeal and fall in 
the form of rain. An experimental device 
for this purpose is now being installed at 
Moundsville,. West Virginia, over the air- 
drome at that place. 

These are only a few of the hundreds of 
developments of devices for the conquest 
of the air which are being perfected more 
and more each day. 





THE HELIOCOPTER, WHICH RISES AND DESCENDS WITHOUT FORWARD MOTION 


(This is the de Bothezat machine, which has made successful experimerftal flights. Such planes are designed to 
overcome the present need of large, clear spaces for taking-off and alighting) 
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A NEW PLAN OF GOVERN’ 
MENT FOR COUNTIES 


MONTANA’s EXPERIMENT WITH A COMMISSION-MANAGER SYSTEM 
BY EDWARD B. HOWELL 


N INTERESTING experiment in the 
consolidation of city and county gov- 
ernments is about to be tried out in the 
State of Montana. Thelegislative assembly 
recently adjourned passed a law permitting 
such consolidation under a government of 
the commission-manager type. 
= The consolidation of city and county 
governments in the United States has been 
effected in a few instances—such as San 
Francisco, Denver, St. Louis, and Balti- 
more—but a more extensive merging of the 
two kinds of government has nearly every- 
where encountered constitutional snags. 
At the general election in November, 1922, 
Montana disposed of such snags by adopt- 
ing an amendment to the Constitution 
which - provides that: “The Legislative 
Assembly may, by general or special law, 
provide any plan . . . or form of municipal 
government for counties and cities and 
towns, and... may... consolidate or 
merge cities and towns and county under 
one municipal government, and, any limita- 
tions in this constitution notwithstanding, 
may designate the name, fix and prescribe 
the number, designation, terms, qualifica- 
tions, method of appointment, election or 
removal of the officers thereof, define their 
duties and fix penalties for the violation 
thereof; . . . provided, however, that no 
form of government permitted in this section 
shall be adopted or discontinued until after 
it is submitted to the qualified electors in the 
territory affected, and by them approved.” 


Substituting Efficiency for “Pull” 


Under the sweeping authority of this 
amendment, the legislative assembly has 
provided that the question of consolidating 
city and county governments may be 
brought to a vote in any county by a peti- 
tion signed by ro per cent. of the registered 
voters. If the vote is favorable to the 
change, a special election is called to elect 
a board of commissioners, frém three to 


seven in number, according to the classifica- 
tion of the county. These are elected on a 
ticket that permits no party designation, 
the purpose being to get away from political 
partisanship in local elections. Candidates 
secure their places upon the primary ballots 
by petition signed by at least 2 per cent. of 
the registered voters. 


Centralizing Responsibility 


The commissioners are the only officers 
for whom the people vote. They are re- 
sponsible for good government in the 
county. They are authorized to employ a 
county manager, who appoints the heads 
and assistants in the several departments of 
the county government, viz.: departments 
of finance, police, public work, health, fire 
protection, and law. All such appointees 
can be removed by the manager at any time. 
The manager can in the same way bere- 
moved by the commission, and any or all 
of the commissioners can at any time be 
recalled by the people. The result is that 
while at first glance the law places an 
enormous amount of power in the hands of 
the manager, he can be swiftly called to ac- 
count for any misuse of that power by the 
commission, or, by a little longer procegs, 
by the people back of the commission. — 

Under this form of government the 
county manager must make good, otherwise 
his tenure of office will be brief; and the 
commissioners must keep in touch with the 
people, otherwise they are liable to recall. 
The system combines a democratic form of - 
government with a concentration of author- 
ity and responsibility. 

There is nothing new in this type of 
government. It is the commission-manager 
form that has been adopted in nearly 300 
cities and towns in the United States, and 
wherever adopted the people have resisted 
all efforts to abandon it or to go back to 
antiquated types of municipal government. 
But it effectually eliminates the political 
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boss and office-holding cliques, and every- 
where and always it has to encounter their 
opposition. Montana is the first State, 
however, to provide that kind of govern- 
ment for counties. In doing this and in 
providing at the same time for county-city 
consolidation, Montana is disposing of two 
vexed problems at once. 

Under the Montana law, the special 
needs of cities and' towns within the county 
will be provided for by the designation 
of districts in which particular services, 
as for fire or police protection, garbage 
collection, sanitary control, paving, etc., 
will be paid for by special taxation within 
such districts. 

Most of the governmental functions, 
however, pertain to the entire county and 
are paid for by county taxation. The 
treasurer collects all taxes whether general 
or special, the clerk keeps records for the 
entire county, the chief of police has au- 
thority coextensive with the county and 
performs the duties of sheriff, while police- 
men are deputy sheriffs as well. 

It is too soon to predict in how many 
counties of Montana the new system of 
government will be adopted. It curtails 
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drastically the great American pastime of 


running for office. While there will be 
nearly or quite as many offices to fill, the 
manager is sure to select the candidates 
best fitted for the offices, which the people 
at the polls do not always do. They are apt 
to vote fer the one they like the best, and 
he may be the one least fitted for the job. | 
In this respect, the vote upon the new sys- 
tem will be a test of the quality of Mon- 
tana’s citizenship. 

In the preparation of this lay, the people 
of Montana were fortunate iy curing the 
help of Dr. A. R. Hatton, professor of 
political science in Western Reserve Uni- 
versity of Cleveland. He has had wide 
experience as a municipal counsellor and 
possesses exceptional qualifications for such 
a task, combining as he does in his style a 
legal conciseness of expression with lucidity 
of meaning. He is the author of the new city 
charter of Cleveland which will soon go into 
operation. But the service he has thus 
rendered to his home city is perhaps not 
more distinguished than the service that he 
has rendered to the whole country in blazing 
the way in Montana for a new and more 
effective type of county government. 


CITIZENSHIP IN ACTION 


As PRACTISED BY THE WOMAN'S CLUB OF RALEIGH 
BY MARJORIE SHULER 


indifferent—and so were the city off- 
cials. “Everybody” said so. The only 
thing to do was to keep on buying the bad 
milk and campaigning to defeat the bad 
city administration. ‘‘Everybody”’ said so. 
Then the Raleigh Woman’s Club began to 
speak. If the milk is contaminated let us 
prove it, said the club members. If we 
prove it we shall arouse public opinion; and 
public opinion can make this administration 
do right just as easily as it can make any 
other city administration do right. The 
club hired a chemist to buy milk from every 
wagon delivering in the city. The chemist 
made analyses. The newspapers printed 
the results of his investigations. Public 
opinion was aroused, and the city adminis- 
tration engaged a permanent inspector. 


Tina milk supply of Raleigh, N. C., was 


An educational crisis threatened Raleigh 
last fall. The schools could not secure good 
teachers, because the teachers could not 
secure good homes. Then the members of 
the Woman’s Club went to work. They 
canvassed for houses to be opened to teach- 
ers. They used care and discrimination in 
assigning teachers and hostesses. They met 
incoming trains, welcomed the teachers. as 
though they were their personal guests, 
drove them to the homes which were wait- 
ing, and presented them with all of the 
privileges of the clubhouse during the entire 
school year. 

Abuse by some of the public dance halls 
led to the closing of the city auditorium to 
the young people of Raleigh recently. Bu 
before the withdrawal of recreation facilitie 
had caused any ill results, the Woman’ 
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Club announced that it.would. give two 
dances every month—one for all of the 
young people of the city, the other for the 
young people in the families of members. 
And we will not have official chaperones 
to act as policewomen, said the members of 
the Woman’s Club. We will just encourage 
all of the mothers to come and enjoy the 

dances, mothers of boys as well as mothers 
of girls. 

For eighteen years the Woman’s Club of 
Raleigh has been performing just such 
public services as these. For the Woman’s 
Club of Raleigh believes in citizenship in 
action. 


Serving the Community 


The club is proof that a democratic social 
organization for women is possible, even in 
an aristocratic city. There are 700 women in 
the organization, out of a total city popula- 
tion of 29,000. Which means that every 
woman who can be vouched for by two 
members is eligible to join. A few years ago, 
when the present handsome clubhouse was 
completed, some of the members thought 
that the time had come to raise the dues 
above three dollars, to limit the member- 
ship, and to emphasize more strongly the 
social side of the organization. 

“But you will have to start all over again 
if you do that,” said the club founders. 
The Woman’s Club has always been the 
same democratic, community-serving or- 
ganization for the women that the Chamber 
of Commerce has been for the men of 
‘Raleigh. So the dues were not raised, the 
membership remains unlimited, and the 
club still has as its purpose “the intellec- 
tual, philanthropic, social, civic, and do- 
mestic betterment of the city.” 

_ The club has a number of unique methods 
of working for this object. One of them is 
the codrdination of the departments of the 
club and the departments of government: 
State, county, local. It asks the officials of 
these government departments to make 
speeches, not occasionally, not on days set 
apart for those members who want to learn 
the theory of citizenship, but constantly 
„and on topics which are of vital concern to 
all the members. Thus the women of the 
club gain a first-hand estimate of the quali- 
fications and efficiency of their government 
officials, which they find very useful on 
primary and election days. And they form 
intelligent opinions on the projects proposed 
by government officials, which they apply 
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practically by endorsing or opposing the 
projects when they are before the city coun-. 
cil or the State legislature. It is an individ- 
ual affair with the club members, what they 
do about candidates or measures, for the 
organization as a whole usually refrains 
from taking any stand. 


Developing Local Speakers 


The club programs are not presented by 
trained experts only. Women who never 
entered a college door, or who never made a 
speech before in their lives, are surprised to 
find that their prosaic humdrum tasks have 
an interest to the club. The woman who 
“has a hand for cakes” is persuaded to give 
demonstrations and returns to her own stove 
with a new sense of her value to the commu- 
nity. The woman who never had “an out- 
side . interest,” but whom circumstances 
have forced to learn how to make a home 
attractive with the fewest and most inex- 
pensive furnishings, discovers that her 
experiences are wanted by the club. And _ 
so it is with the woman who makes patch- 
work quilts, and the woman whose lamp- 
shades somehow seem to fit better with the 
other furnishings of her home than those 
that other women have, and the woman who 
can make a dinner-table exquisite with the 
commonest flowers from her own garden. 
The speeches seem of added importance 
because managers of shops are prevailed 
upon to send to the clubhouse displays of 
furniture, lamps and shades, and flower 
vases. 

This development of local speakers has 
profited the community in many ways, 
and has resulted this year in the establish- 
ment of a home chautauqua with every 
single speaker a resident of Raleigh and 
every one contributing something which 
the public was glad to pay to hear. 


A Well-Rounded Program 


The art department of the club goes 
far afield from speeches on old masters and 
exhibitions of prints. This year it planned 
a civic tour. For every broken pavemertt, 
for every unattractive shop, for every 
ugly sign on Main street, an equivalent in 
real beauty was pointed out by the “‘con- 
ductors”? of the tour, an architect and a 
man who has made a special study of the 
early history of Raleigh. In previous 
years thé art department has made a 
contribution to the community of a city 


beautiful plan which it paid to have 
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How the Club Is Financed 
Out of oyster suppers and Christmas S 


drawn. It has also published booklets on 

. home decorating. l 
The civics department looks after the 

theoretical instruction of the club mem- 


_to California. 


bers in the affairs of government. This 
year there was a week’s citizenship school 
with expert speakers, whom the women 
of the city and of all the surrounding com- 
munities were invited to hear. But citi- 
zenship in action is the rule with this de- 
partment too; and nothing could have 


= been better for the-community than its 


most recent efforts, a competition for 
the best gardens and lawns and a flower 
show for home-grown blossoms. 

The education department of the club 
extended its activities all over the State 
by means of an exhibition of plans and 
models for attractive and well-equipped 


-schoolhouses, which it showed during the 


last annual convention of the State Teach- 
ers’ Association. 

The health department is another one to 
take a long step from the ordinary field 
of germs and mental tests and social 
hygiene. The practical work of the com- 
mittee this year was the arrangement 
and display of two model rooms, one 
for a baby and one for a child of. school 
age. rs: 
“Tell me a story!” has fallen ominously 
on the ears of many a mother from Maine 
The Raleigh Club has es- 
tablished an annual story-telling class for 


the benefit of mothers, and it has taken 


thought for the motherless children of the 
city by opening the course to women who 
will tell stories at the various philanthropic 
centers. Out of the music department 
has come a similar service in the organ- 
ization of a group of women to sing 
an@ play regularly at the municipal insti- 
tutions. | 

The club has, as well, a social service 
department which gives to the community 
wider service than the usual committee 
by this name. The department plans 
parties for all sorts of people, homesick 
boys at the State College of Agriculture, 
nurses in training at the city hospital, 
teachers, and other groups whom the club 
can help. 

Numerous as are its activities, the club 
has found time to build a handsome home 
and—marvel of financing—to build it and 
maintain it without assessing any member 
more than her three dollars initiation fee 
and three dollars annual dues. 


oran 


bazaars and entertainments of all kinds - 
the club bought its first home, a little old - 
Colonial house, which it was able later to 
sell at a decided profit. Its present home 
was built with money realized from that 
venture, with $15,000 borrowed on long- 
term notes from a bank and $5,000 se- 
cured from 6 per cent. bonds sold to 
members. 

The club saves on the usual’ staff of em- 
ployees at institutions of this sort. It 
has a social secretary who is paid a good 
salary, and under her skillful management 
no other regular service save that of janitor 
is required. When the occasion requires other 
help, cooks, waitresses and cloak-room atten- 
dants are engaged by the day. or evening. 

The finances are also greatly helped by 
the renting of the clubhouse to individual 
hostesses for dances, luncheons, bridge 
parties, and to organizations for lectures, 
entertainments, dinners. So fine is the 
spirit of coöperation between the club and 
the men’s organizations of the city that 
the latter give their social affairs at the 
clubhouse in preference to the hotels or 
clubrooms of their own. The club makes 
just one exception in renting the house: 
it will take no money from State conven- 
tions or from enterprises for civic better- 
ment for which the clubhouse is opened. 

Another source of income is. from the 
nine housekeeping apartments on the sec- 
ond floor of the clubhouse. Each apart-- 
ment consists of two rooms, kitchenette 
and bath, and the rental is purposely 
placed at a low enough figure to be within 
the means of the business women of the 
city, who want homes of their own but feel 
limited in time and money for their upkeep. 

The success of the club’s financing 
schemes is proved by the fact that in the 
last two years the sum of $28,000 has 
passed through the hands of its treasurer. 
In this time the club has paid off $5,000 
of its bank loan and has met bills of $2,000 
for roof repairs and $1,500 for redecorating. 
This year it is also retiring $5,000 worth 
of bonds held by club members. 

The Raleigh Woman’s Club has devel- 
oped the work which belongs peculiarly 
to women. It has linked the homes of the 
city with government agencies, which is 
the most valuable contribution women can 
make as citizens. 





THE TRAIN OF COVERED WAGONS CARRYING SETTLERS TWO THOUSAND MILES ACROSS 
THE PLAINS TO THE GREAT, NEW OREGON COUNTRY, IN 1848 


(From the moving picture based on Emerson Hough's novel) 


“THE COVERED WAGON,” EPIC 
OF THE OREGON TRAIL 


OTHING more admirable than “The 
Covered Wagon” has appeared on 
the moving-picture stage. It is a stirring 
epic of the Oregon trail—the Westward 
Ho of 1848—photographic reproduction on 
a colossal scale of a train of hundreds of 
wagons toiling through the hardships and 
dangers of 2000 miles of western wilderness, 
carrying hardy pioneers with their wives 
and children, their ploughs tied to the 
prairie schooners and their live-stock bring- 
ing up the rear. : 
The technical perfection and the dimen- 
sions of this particular “movie” enterprise 
are marvellous; but its real distinction lies 


in a rarer quality which one finds in the. 


thrilling interpretation of the pioneer spirit 
that made America. Boys and girls will get 
from its two hours a vivid and lasting im- 
pression of the history of their country that 
would generally be too much to hope for 
from months of conventional study. 

This historical interest has been greatly 
aided by the care exercised to make the 
details of the play true to the customs and 
times of the Argonauts. The costumes, 
weapons, and manners of scouts, Indians, 
and emigrants, the faithful portrayal of old 
Fort Bridger and other landmarks of pioneer 


days, the manner of handling the wagon’ 


train in bivouac and march, the affair of the 
buffalo hunt, and the choice of prairie coun- 
try for the scenes of the play—all conspire 


to bring historical truth to the spectator’s 
mind as it could scarcely be brought by any 
conceivable wizardry of words. 

There is humor, of the true Wild-West 
variety, notably in the episode of the two 
old Indian scouts, who, gloriously “ liquored 
up,” shoot tin cups on each other’s heads in 
magnificent trustfulness of plains friend- 
ship. Pathos, too, in more than one chapter 
of the story, with people coming into the 
world and going out of it while the long 
wagon train toils across the prairie. 

There is an Indian attack on the wagon 
train, with a last-moment rescue, hair- 
raising enough to stay by any boy’s imagi- 
nation for the rest of his days; a realistic 
buffalo hunt that saves the pioneers from 
starvation; dramatic escapes from prairie 
fires started by hostile Indians and from 
unfordable rivers that must be crossed if 
the ploughs jolting at the wagon-ends are 
to turn the virgin soil of Oregon. 

One senses, constantly, through these 
Wild Western activities, a quality that saves 
the show from being too melodramatic, that 
sets it apart from the ten thousand dime- 
novel tales and screen plays dealing in 
cruder ways with the same themes. Turning 
to the authorship of the story told by the 
pictures, one comes upon the explanation 
of the “Covered Wagon’s”’ distinction. 

It is the last published novel of Emerson 
Hough, who died on April 30, 1923, just as 
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THE WAGON TRAIN ARRIVES AT THE GREAT RIVER BARRIER, BLOCKING THE WAY OF THE 
EASTERN SETTLERS TO THE OREGON COUNTRY 





THE DAUNTLESS PIONEERS SWIM THEIR OX-TEAMS ACROSS THE DEEP AND SWOLLEN RIVER 





THE BUFFALO HUNT, TO OBTAIN MEAT FOR THE CARAVAN—AS REPRODUCED IN UTAH FOR 
THE MOTION-PICTURE, “THE COVERED WAGON” 


“THE COVERED WAGON,” EPIC OF THE OREGON TRAIL 


his life-long burning passion for nature, for 
the hardy virtues of our pioneer forebears 
and for this heroic phase of American his- 
tory, was attaining its chief recognition in 
the popular success of “The Covered 
Wagon.” 

Hough was Iowa-born, the son of a 
pioneer of our West who shot an Indian and 
a buffalo on the first day of his journey from 
home with his baby. 

Emerson Hough graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Iowa and was admitted to the bar, 
going to a frontier town of New Mexico; but 
his yearning for the open places, his crusades 
to save the last remnants of the buffalo and 
wilderness playgrounds for the new genera- 
tions of Americans, and his love for shooting 
and fishing, all kept him moving about the 
earth too freely and constantly to leave 
much time for legal practice. 

Hough believed the courage, patience, 
hardihood—the elemental virtues—of the 
men and women who won our West were 
glorious things; and he believed, moreover, 
that our modern civilization will suffer mor- 
tally if these qualities die out. He was 
always ready to fight passionately to save 
from commercial devastation an interesting 

‘species of birds or animals or a bit of wild 
and secluded beauty. Hough was a notable 
hunter and fisherman, with fine standards 
of sportsmanship that have had a very 
considerable effect on the youngsters of his 
generation, and older enthusiasts, too, with 
whom he came in contact through his writ- 
ings and wide acquaintanceship. 

Although Hough began his literary work 
late in life, his first successful book being 
written when he was forty-five years of age, 





A PRAIRIE SCHOONER AND ITS TEAM OF OXEN, AS RECON- 
STRUCTED FOR THE MOTION-PICTURE 
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EMERSON HOUGH, 1857-1923 


his output was imposing. Altogether, twenty- 
five volumes have been published, with each 
succeeding story showing an increase of popu- 
larity over its predecessors. Hough was fond 
of telling howin his struggling days of author- 
ship he wrote “The Mississippi Bubble,” 
made five typewritten copies and sent them 
all to as many different editors, not daring to 
hope that more than one would be accepted. 
But all five promptly accepted the story, 
and thereafter the Emer- 
son Hough tales were 
always “best sellers.” His 
last novel, “North of 36,” 
deals with the beginnings 
of the great cattle move- 
ment northward from 
Texas to railroad points in 
Kansas, just after the Civil 
War. This is a story now 
told in detail for the first 
time. Serial publication of 
the novel in the Saturday 
Evening Post will soon be 
completed. Mr. Hough was 
also the author of “The 
Passing of the Frontier” 


in the “Chronicles. of 
America” (Yale Press). 
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BUFFALO MEAT FOR THE WAGON TRAIN AN INDIAN OF THE PLAINS 





THE PARTING OF THE WAGON TRAIN—THOSE YIELDING TO, THE CALIFORNIA GOLD FEVER 
TAKING THE LEFT TRAIL WHILE THE DETERMINED OREGON SETTLERS TAKE THE RIGHT 


“THE COVERED WAGON,” EPIC OF THE OREGON TRAIL 





WILL BANION, THE HERO, AND MOLLY WIN- 
GATE, THE HEROINE OF THE STORY “THE 
COVERED WAGON” 

(Banion was leader of the Missouri train which joined 


fortunes with the larger outfit made up of settlers 
from Illinois) 


THE FRONTIERSMAN, JIM BRIDGER, WHO 
MET THE WAGON TRAIN IN THE FAR WEST 
AND TOLD OF GOLD IN CALIFORNIA 
(Bridger was a real figure in the opening of the great 


West. Fort Bridger, one of the important scenes of this 
picture play, remained for years as a memorial to him) 





OREGON AT LAST! 


THE SETTLERS NEARING THEIR DESTINATION, AMID WINTER SNOWS 


x 


“LEADING ARTICLES OF THE 
MONTH 


Lord Robert Cecil on America’s International — 
Attitude 


FTER visiting a dozen cities in the 

United States and three in Canada, 
and making about fifty speeches on the 
League of Nations, Lord Robert Cecil wrote 
for the New York Times and the London 
Times last month a series of articles sum- 
marizing the results of his mission in behalf 
of the League. In the first of these articles 
he stated that the objects of his visit to 
the. United States were to give information 
about the actual working of the League 
and to ascertain, so far as he could, the 
general trend of American opinion on the 
subject. | 

Lord Robert found no reason to complain 
of the facilities given him to carry out his 
first object. Everywhere, he said, American 
audiences seemed most anxious to hear all 
that he could tell them, and on all sides he 
met only with kindness, even from those 
who most disagreed with his opinions. 

As to his second object, the eliciting of 
American opinion on the League, Lord 
Robert found some difficulty arising from 
the fact that hostile criticisms were rarely 
presented and seemed to meet with the 
marked disfavor of American audiences 
as showing a lack of courtesy to the speaker. 
He éherefore found it rather hard to learn 
exactly what were the grounds of American 
objection to the League. As to the old 
‘““super-state” interpretation of Article X, 
which Lord Robert says he believes would 
be repudiated unhesitatingly by every 
member of the League, he gives it as his 
opinion that when the United States de- 
cides to enter the League, as he believes it 
inevitably will, it will ask that the Article 
should be either struck’ out or redrafted 


so as to make its real purpose unmistakable,- 


and he declares that he does not believe 
-there will be any serious opposition to that 
being done. 
Another argument, much in evidence 
during Lord Robert’s visit, was that 
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founded upon the allegation that ‘‘ Euro- ` 
pean diplomats and statesmen are infinitely 
clever and almost infinitely wicked.” Lord 
Robert found that in America the opinion 
persists that Americans are altogether too 
innocent and unskilled to have any chance 
of coping successfully with European diplo- 
mats, and yet he finds that as a matter of 
history America has done pretty well in 
most diplomatic controversies with the 
Old World. He reminds us that the Treaty 
of Ghent, the Alabama Claims Commis- 
sion and even the Venezuelan controversy 
[in which his father, the late Lord Salisbury, 
figured conspicuously] resulted in con- 
siderable diplomatic victories for the United 
States. 

This leads him to pay a noteworthy 
tribute to President Wilson: 


It is true that President Wilson did not achieve 
all that he went to Paris to obtain; but his position ` 
there was one of prodigious difficulty. He went, 
not to defend specific American interests, but to try 
to induce Europe to make peace on terms which 
American opinion approved. Most people in this 
country now agree that his ideas of permanent 
peace were right, and perhaps, if he had received 
the support which he had every reason to expect 
from the British negotiators, we might have all 
been spared a great deal of difficulty and unrest 
which have afflicted Europe since the Paris con- 
ference. Left in the lurch by the British, and faced 
with the inevitable hostility. of the French, he had 
to abandon a great many of the objects which he 
sought. But he did achieve, as nobody else could 
have achieved, the adoption of the League of Na- 
tions in a form which experience has so far shown to 
be sound and workable. That was a diplomatic 
victory of no mean kind, and it is probable that, 
when the names of all the others who took part in 
these negotiations are known only to historical 
students, President Wilson will be remembered as 
the man who amid almost overwhelming difficulties 
carried through a project of the highest moment to 
mankind. = 


Lord Robert freely admits that his own 
estimate of President Wilson’s achievement 
is not the view commonly held by a large 
group of Americans. They believe that 


| 
| 


. 
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President Wilson was completely ‘“bam- 
boozled,” and that belief only confirms the 
traditional’ reluctance of America to be 
again entangled in European affairs. Dur- 
ing his sojourn in this country Lord Robert 
was called upon to meet the various other 
objections to the League, most of, which are 
sufficiently familiar to our readers. Still, 
the impression that he received was that 
it would be a grave mistake to suppose 
that the present tendency in America is 
toward more complete isolation from world 


affairs. He was convinced by his observa- 


tion that the opposite is the fact. “The 
truth is that isolation, whether desirable 
or undesirable, is quite impracticable, and 
that is recognized by almost every serious 
person in the United States.” 

Lord Robert found that one argument 
which convinced many Americans is that 
in fact the World War happened and that 
America was drawn into it with the ac- 
quiescence of the immense majority of her 
people. If that occurred in 1917 there is 
no reason why it should not occur again. 
Furthermore, international controversies, 
affecting American interests, are of con- 
stant occurrence. The Chester Concessions 
form one of many instances of the same 
kind. On the humanitarian side America 


= was deeply moved by the sufferings of the 


Armenian people, and although she was 
not prepared to take military action, she 
would have been very glad to exert diplo- 
matic influence on behalf of the Armenians. 
Moreover, Americans are recognizing more 
clearly the importance to them economi- 
cally of peace in Europe. ; 
Taking up a few of the propositions put 
forward by American statesmen, Lord 
Robert was puzzled by Senator Borah’s 
objection to the Permanent Court of 
International Justice, on the 
ground that it is useless be- 
cause its statute does not pro- 
vide that all adherents to it 
shall accept compulsorily its 
jurisdiction. He thought also 
that Senator Borah’s idea of 
“outlawry of war” was un- 
workable. He was most inter- 
ested in the proposal put for- 
ward by Senator Pepper, who 
in 1920 had been one of the 
strongest opponents of the 
League. Senator Pepper, our 
readers will recall, has recently 
said in a public speech thate 
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if the League were definitely deprived 
of all powers to enforce its decisions by 
military means and merely consisted of an 
organized system of international confer- 
ences for discussion of world problems and 
promotion of international coöperation, he 
would see much less objection to it. 

In regard to the Permanent Court of 
International Justice, Lord Robert con- 
siders entry into the Court as a matter of 
minor importance internationally. It does 
not in any way involve entry into the League 
of Nations, nor, in his opinion, does it make _ 
such entry either nearer or more remote. 
“It has, in fact, nothing to do with it.” 
Lord Robert does not see how the Court can 
by any possibility be converted into an in- 
strument for settling all international dis- 
putes or appeasing international hatred and 
suspicion. 

In concluding his articles Lord Robert 
Cecil makes the prediction that sooner or 
later the United States will join the League, © 
and the only question is when: 


From her point of view, and from the point of 
view of the rest of the world, it is much.to be hoped 
that she will join it soon enough to mold the League 
according to American ideas, for I believe the ideas 
of America on international affairs are, broadly 
speaking, sound, and perhaps sounder than those 
of any other country. She looks at them with 
greater impartiality, less hampered by bad tradi- 
tions, more genuinely convinced that war is a 
senseless method of settling international disputes. 

But the decision as to her entry is evidently 
entirely for herself. I do not regret having at- 
tempted to furnish her people with facts which will 
enable them to come to an unbiased decision. I 
think that was a reasonable and legitimate thing to 
do, but it would be a thousand pities if the attention 
of the rest of the world were diverted from the main 
task of building up the League to be a great instru- 
ment of international peace and progress by per- 
petually looking over their shoulders to see what 
America is doing. s 





BEGINNING TO REALIZE HE’S ON EARTH 
From the News (Chicago, Ill.) 
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Is the British Constitution ‘*Explosive’’? 


WRITER in the London Review of Re- 

views, while answering in the affirma- 
tive the question “Is Labor Fit to Govern?” 
is still inclined to wonder whether the Labor 
Party or any other, without actual living 
Parliamentary traditions behind it, could 
possibly govern modern England effec- 
tually under the present political constitu- 
tion without disaster. He says: 


- Since the passing of the Parliament Act of ro11 
"any majority in the Commons, without such an 
unwritten tradition behind it, would feel irresistibly 
drawn, by the promptings of the power felt to be 
lawfully within its hands to enact revolutionary and 
constitutional changes in Parliament in place of 
merely normal legislative enactments. In all other 
democratic countries than Britain, democracy may 
be said to put on one kind of “thinking cap” for 
passing what is ordinarily understood as a legisla- 
tive enactment; but it puts on quite another for 
effecting any sweeping or revolutionary changes. 
For instance, the United States some years ago 
enacted the revolutionary change of abolishing 
slavery; and quite recently it abolished the sale or 
use of alcoholic liquors. But in either case Ameri- 
can democracy chose to effect these changes acting 
through an instrument designed to force before the 
people enacting them the distinctness and gravity 
of what they were doing. The United States, that 
is, enacted these ‘‘constitutional’’ amendments 
through the specially devised instrumentality of 
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NO FEAR OF THE BOLSHEVIST MOTH 
BRITANNIA: “This good old flag is moth-proof!” 
From the Passing Show (London, England) 


two-third majorities of its separate houses and of 
its separate States. 

In England, however, we have had no Constitu- 
tional Convention since that which sat in 168ọ 
to effect a change of dynasties. And by the Par- 
liament Act'of 1911, by mere legislative enactment, 
the House of Commons can now even, in fact, either 
change the reigning dynasty once a year, or it can 
inaugurate a republic, or a communistic Soviet; 
it can reverse our financial system; it can transmute 
our industrial order; it can nationalize land, mines, 
and railways, it can suppress the national debt one 
year and abolish private property another year; 
it can enforce compulsory labor the following year, 
and scrap the Army, Navy, and Air Force by a mere 
three times repeated enactment as a “final blow.” 


Declaring that there is not the least 
demand in England for introducing the 
written constitution, which might help to 
bring England in this respect into line with 
other constitutional democracies like Can- 
ada, the United States, France, Belgium. 
and Switzerland, this writer points out that 
the only outlet towards change which has 
any backing at present is in the direction 
of re-shaping the House of Lords or Second 
Chamber, so as to make it the natural 
instrument through which the British 
democracy could do justice to itself if it 
seriously wished to weigh the consequences 
of effecting constitutional or revolutionary 
changes. 

For this reason the writer is particularly 
interested in Sir Martin Conway’s article 
on “House of Lords Reform” in the March 
Fortnightly Review (London). 


Sir Martin sees in our House of Commons what 
he calls “an organ of popular emotion,” and he 
thinks that the House of Lords ought to be “an 
organ of popular and national reflective thought.” 
In his reformed second chamber, accordingly, he 
would have special representatives from our scien- 
tific discoverers, our business managers, our men of 
enterprise, our labor organizations, our municipali- 
ties and county councils and learned societies and 
universities, also of our religious bodies. 

To a second chamber so constituted Sir Martin 
Conway would concede increased powers of check- 
ing sudden, thoughtless, emotional measures com- 
ing from the House of Commons. He would even 
concede the reformed second chamber some genuine 
authority over finance measures which the Lords 
to-day are unable to touch. Actual peers would be 
retained in the reformed second chamber, but in 
strictly reduced numbers. 

On the whole Sir Martin Conway’s proposals are 
meritorious and are considerably better than those 
rather colorless ones suggested by the Bryce Com- 
mittee. Yet there are certain fundamental facts 
bearing on the case which he might do well also to 
consider. There is point, for instance, in some- 
body’s recent half jocular saying that the 
House of Lords was the replica to a Russian 
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Soviet—no doubt a rather exclusive kind of “ Soviet.” 

For the House of Lords, together with modern 
- Russian Soviets, really belongs to a more primitive 
and perhaps a more enduring form of a nation’s or 
people’s manner of coming together than is our 
delicately balanced sagt organ of control of the 
nation’s purse called the House of Commons. The 
old Irish Tara affords a quite genuine precedent to 
. an assembly of all the vocations such as Sir Martin 
Conway is in reality contemplating. On the con- 
tinent we had the narrower States General; in one 
of which, for instance, France found its instru- 
mentality for passing from the Ancien to the 
Moderne Régime. Parliament itself in Holland is 
still called the “States General.” 
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The English House of Lords is defective, noi 
because it does not even now embody the voca 
tional rather than the representative idea, but be 
cause it does so in so warped and stunted a fashion. 
From the moment when our second chamber came 
to embody the vocational idea in perfect fairness 
then it would become far more intrinsically demo- 
cratic in its constitution than our House of Com- 
mons itself is. We have the choice either of effect- 
ing a reform of that nature, or else, if Labor or any 
other non-traditional party should come to power, 


we have the pepan of meeting with whole hurri- - 


canes of revolution and of counter-revolution in an 


endless series until there is no nation left for us to — 


revolutionize with any further. 


Italian Colonization in Brazil 


RAZIL offered for many years one of 
the outlets for the stream of Italian 
emigration, and the prospects at the pres- 
ent time, as well as the best means of pre- 
serving the Italian sentiment among the 
Italian settlers in that land, are presented 
by Emanuele Grazzi in Politica (Rome). 

A few years ago the influx of Italians 
into Brazil had almost ceased and efforts 
were not lacking among the Brazilians to 
procure elsewhere than in Italy the neces- 
sary laborers. In recent years, for ex- 
ample, there has been a considerable im- 
portation of Japanese into the State of 
São Paulo, and this has proved a total 
failure. What Brazil in general needs, and 
what the State of Sao Paulo especially re- 
quires, is agricultural labor; but the Jap- 
anese has proved to be an indifferent 
farmer, at least in subtropical climates. 
As a rule the Japanese immigrant, just as 
soon as he had succeeded, by dint of pri- 
‘vations and perseverance, in accumulating 
a few thousand milreis, would abandon 
the plantation and establish himself in a 
town, where he would devote himself to 
some branch of trade. 

The same was in the main true of the 
Levantines, many of whom settled in 
Southern Brazil, and even the Polish 
immigrant has given very poor results. 
The Spanish immigration has furnished 
good laborers, but not in sufficient num- 


bers, while the German immigrants, but - 


few of whom have come since 1914, al- 
though they formerly supplied excellent 
colonists, perhaps the very best Brazil 
has ever had, were rather too much inclined 
to assume airs of superiority calculated to 
alienate the sympathies of the rural popu- 
lations. 7 ° 


It does not seem to the writer that there 
can be any doubt, even among those who 
know Brazil but imperfectly, that actual 
colonization assures to the Italian immi- 
grant incomparably better conditions than 
does employment on a plantation. 


Of the 





many thousand colonists established in the 


Southern States of Brazil, not a few have 
become quite well-to-do, and if those who 
could acquire notable fortunes are rare, 
still more rare are those who have been 
distinctly unsuccessful. In the colonial 
centers, which frequently bear names dear 


to Italians, such as Nuovo Trento or Nuova ` 


Venezia, codperative societies of dealers 
and consumers have been organized in 
recent years, and the little towns are well 
provided with churches and schools, and 
with workshops for the artisan. The 
colonists realize that in a few years the 
dream of all good Italian peasants will be 
made true—the right and privilege of 
cultivating their own land. 

Another important consideration is that 
this form of utilizing the settlers *will 
greatly favor a resumption of Italian 
immigration, since Italy’s requirements for 
the welfare of her expatriated sons will 
not, as in the typical case of contract labor 
on the plantation, infringe upon the private 
interests of an influential class of Bra- 
zilians, but will coincide in many points 
with the interests of that country. It is 
true that from a national Italian view- 
point colonization offers one grave danger, 
namely, that by making the colonist a 
landowner in Brazil, it almost completely. 
excludes any prospect ‘of his repatriation. 
With scarcely an exception the colonist 
ends by considering himself definitely 
attached to his property.. Thus while 





a 
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these colonists, living in homogeneous 
groups separated from any non-Italian 
surroundings, are less exposed than are 
other immigrants to a loss of their Italian 


sentiments, on the other hand it is certain 


that the bonds of self-interest attach them 
to their holdings, and are likely to loosen 
the ties connecting them with the Father- 
land, which in the majority of cases they 


= will never see again. 


This is indeed a grave danger (from the 
Italian standpoint), but still it may be 
hoped that the rising generation will still 
feel- proud to regard itself as of Italian 


‘race, and will therefore impress upon wide 


bide 


stretches of territory the stamp of Ital- 
janism, Although so far but little has been 
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accomplished in this direction, we have the 
example of the municipality of Urussagna, 
in the State of Santa Catalina, where the 
entire council is composed of Italians and 
where only Italian is spoken. 

In the writer’s opinion, Italian schools 
offer the unique means of keeping alive the 
love of Italy in the hearts of the rising 
generation in foreign lands. If, instead of 
sending Italians to Brazil to work on coffee 
or cotton plantations, associated with 
Negroes, Levantines and Poles, they could 
have been induced to settle as colonists in 
some of the great unoccupied regions of 
that vast land, Italy would have per- 
formed a task of which she might well be 
proud. | 


Pierre and Marie Curie: Recollections of 


Their Studies and Home 


N HER recent visit here Madame Marie 
Curie between her young daughters re- 
tained an autumn suggestion of grace, with 
her brow as fine as that of a Roman girl from 
the Campagna and the charming lines of her 
mouth. And it must have been a very 
pretty though earnest young student whom 
Pierre Curie met at the house of one of his 
confréres in the spring of 1894. Girls were 
then wearing balloon sleeves, which made 
the young Polish woman’s waist very small, 
and there must have been a bunch of violets 
in her tight corsage or in the girdle of the 
long wide-sweeping skirt. 


When I entered [Madame Curie writes in the 
April Revue bleue], Pierre Curie was in the bay- 
window and seemed very young, although he was 
then thirty-five. I was struck by his clear, straight 
glance and by the graceful ease of his tall figure. 
He spoke a little slowly and we soon began talking 
of things that interested us both in science and 
philanthropy and sociology. There was a remark- 
able relationship between his ideas of things and 
mine, in spite of the difference in nationality, due 
perhaps to the similarity in the moral atmosphere 
in which we had grown up, as our parents were of 
the professional class, interested in ideas and in 
progress. We met again at the Société de Physique 
meetings and at the laboratory of the Sorbonne 
were I was working. Then he asked if he could 
call. 

I was living then in a furnished room on the sixth 
floor of a house in the Latin Quarter, and it was 
very modest, for my» resources were extremely 
limited. I was very happy, though, as I was 
twenty-five and had just succeeded in fulfilling my 
old dream of studying pure science. Pierre Curie 
came to see me with a simple, sincere sympathy for 


my life as a research worker, and soon got in the 
way of telling me his hopes for a life entirely conse- 
crated to scientific research, which he asked me to 
share. Yet it was not easy to make my decision, 
as it meant separation from my family and my 
country. I had grown up under the Russian oppres- 
sion of Poland and I desired to tend the flame of 
national spirit there. 


Pierre Curie wrote her when she went to 
Poland for her vacation: 

It would be a fine dream in which I dare not be- 
lieve that we should pass our lives together as if 
hypnotized in our dreams: your patriotic dream, 
our dream for humanity and our scientific ideal. 
Of all these dreams, the last is the only right and 
just one, I believe. .. . For science we can do some- 
thing—the ground is more solid and every discovery, 
however unimportant, is so much permanent gain. 


They were married the next year, on 
July 25, 1895, by the civil rite, as neither 
Marie Sklodowska nor Pierre Curie were 
members of the Church. Her father and 
sisters and Pierre Curie’s parents furnished 
their tiny apartment in the rue de la 
Glaciére with their old furniture, and Marie 
kept house, though she spent the day at the 
Sorbonne laboratory with her husband. 
Curie was then engaged in solving a prob- 
lem in the growth of crystals and Marie 
was working in steel atoms, but they soon 
began their studies in radioactivity which 
ended in the discovery of radium. 

Pierre Curie was very careful about his 
lectures at the University and evolved a 
complete couyse in a hundred and twenty- 
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five lessons on theoret- 
ical electricity for future 
engineers, which were 
known as the most modern 
lectures in Paris. 

For eleven years 
Pierre and Marie were 
scarcely "ever separated, 
and their Sundays and va- 
cations were taken up with 
long walks in the country 
outside Paris or on the sea- 
shore or in the mountains. 
_They went through the 
Cevennes district and the 
Auvergne mountains, as 
well as the coasts of 
_ France and some of her 
great forests. After the 
birth of their children 
they lived in some out-of-the-way village for 
the summer, and Madame Curie recalls an 
American journalist who came upon her at 
Pouldu when she was sitting on her cottage 


steps shaking the sand out of her sandals. 


He sat down and began taking notes at 
once for his interviews. 

The Curies rarely accepted invitations, 
but went to the meetings of the Physics So- 
ciety and sometimes met his old friends on 
the Sunday walks to Sévres or to Sceaux. 
_ In 1897 Pierre’s mother died and Dr. Curie 
the elder came to live with them in a house 
with a garden on the Boulevard Kellermann 
on the outskirts of Paris. Their collabora- 
tors and friends often came out for a quiet 
evening. In 1899 they went to Poland to 
see Marie’s sister and Pierre Curie learned 
Polish, to the surprised pleasure of his wife 
and her family: 

He was more than I ever dreamed of at the time 
of our marriage [writes Marie]. My admiration 
constantly grew for his exceptional qualities, of such 
a high order that he sometimes seemed to me an 
almost unique being because of his detachment 
from all vanity and from those petty faults one 
sees in one’s self and in others and that one judges 
indulgently but not without aspiring to a more per- 
fect ideal. That was the secret of his great charm, 
which increased as people got to know his kindness 
and the gentleness of his character. He sometimes 
‘said that he did not feel at all combative. “I am 
not very strong on getting angry,” he used to say 
with a smile. And if he had few friends, he had no 
enemies, for he was never unkind. Yet he could 
not be induced to deviate from his line of action, 
so that his father used to nickname him ‘mild 
mule ”—“ doux entêté.” 


In his scientific relations there was no 
harshness in rivalry and he would not allow 
himself to be influenced by vanity or per- 
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sonal feeling. His faithful companion 
bears witness that he was always willing to 
aid as much as he could anyone in straits 
and even to give up his time, which was the 
greatest sacrifice for him. 


His friendship, which he gave rarely, was sure 
and faithful, for it rested on a community of ideas 
and opinions. Rarer still was the gift of his love, 
but his tenderness was the most exquisite of benefits, 
sure and ready to serve, full of gentleness and solici- 
tude. It was good to be enveloped in it and cruel 
to lose it after having lived in an atmosphere 
charged with ıt. | 


The year after their marriage the Curies 
began the study of the Becquerel rays, — 
which led them to the discovery of polonium 
and radium. Honors and prizes for the 
discovery of the radio-active elements were 
awarded to them jointly, including part of 
the Nobel prize for physics in 1903. 

Madame Curie is writing her husband’s life 
in a series of monographs on the great men 
of France, but the idyll of the laboratories 
and the Latin Quarter is now a familiar 
story to us from the novels of Henry 
Bordeaux and Marcelle Tinayre, young 
France and Poland in their grave ecstasy 
for humanity and science advancing hand 
in hand unaware of the frivolity and self- 
seeking of the great city across the ancient 
river, as if bulwarked against vulgarity by 
the old bookstalls on the quay of the left 
bank. And all the grateful sick cured by 
radium may repeat in antiphonal refrain 
Pierre’s cry to his one sweetheart: 


Of all the dreams, our science dream is the only 


right and just one, I believe. 
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The Dutch Unemployment Question and 
Trained Labor in Java 


RECENT number of the Maandblad 

van het Centraal Bureau voor de Statis- 
tiek, when it declared that the number of 
Europeans unemployed in Java had in- 
creased in eight months from 488 to 532, 
alarmed some careful Dutch burghers who 
had trained their sons for work on colonial 
plantations. 

But the youngsters with their sheepskins 
from the great Dutch universities and poly- 
technic institutes may sail with good hope 
to serve their Queen in the East Indies, 
says the editor of De Indische Gids for 
February. 


The Maandblad deserves credit, however, inas- 


much as it put an end to the delusion that in India - 


there is always work for any Dutchman, no matter 
how ignorant he may be. The sugar industry is an 
excellent case in point. Their trade organ reckons 
that their plantations employ about 4000 Euro- 
peans, but among them are men of the widest 
diversity of training, ranging from agriculturists 
from the Wageningen Agricultural High School and 
Delft engineers down to men without diplomas or 
who have only passed the elementary civil service 
examinations. Of these 4000 Europeans, 76 per 
cent. were born in India and only 24 per cent. come 
from Holland directly. It may be assumed that 
as a general rule the latter have enjoyed better 
advantages than those born in Java of Dutch 
parents, partly on account of the inferiority of the 
colonial educational system. 

But at first the personnel from Java can more than 
overcome their scientific handicap through their 
greater knowledge of the country and natives and, 


above all, of the Javanese Malay dialect. For 
promotion, however, and final success in his career 
Java demands and obtains from the Hollander the 
possession of a thorough education and+probably 
still more—the possession of a capacity to use 
knowledge acquired from a broader and surer ele- 
mentary foundation. It goes without saying that 
the Java sugar industry could not have reached its 
present high scientific level and its consequent 
flourishing condition if its personnel had not been 
intellectually picked men. In order to maintain 
this high level, it must be able to count upon the 
accession of equally well trained employees to its 
ranks, 

If one assumes that the 1000 employees born in 
Holland serve on an average for fifteen years—an 
average estimated too high rather than too low— 
it follows that at least 66 Dutchmen must come 
over every year for the sugar plantations alone. This 
number cannot be gathered in for 1923 and the next 
two or three years from the unemployed Europeans 
now loafing in Java, because the specially trained 
men needed are not among them. Work can be 
given only to well educated chemists, experienced 
upper mechanics and assistant bookkeepers with 
diplomas from schools of high standing, but such 
men are always sure of a living. à 


The sugar-industry trade organ con- 
cludes, with the editor of De In ische Gids, 
that the lads in Holland specializing in 
some branch allied to the cultivation or re- 
fining of the great Javanese staple may rest 
assured that their life in Java will glide 
along in the same smooth, well-ordered 
channels as the canals beneath their win- 
dows at Delft or Leiden. 


French Writers at Odds With the Union of 
Intellectual Workers 


F ALL the classes of society in France, 

the one that has suffered most since 

the war is the intellectual workers. One 

can do without books or papers when there 

is no food in the cupboard. Some of the 

sufferers got together and founded the 

Union of Intellectual Workers, including all 

the societies of men of letters, engineers, 
physicians, and so on. 


Which was all well enough in its way [says M. 
Jacques Boulenger in L’Opinion of January 19 and 
February 16] if they had kept to their modest and 
useful program of fixing legal contracts between 
authors and publishers and for professors and 
lawyers. But the rule of the leaders of the Union 
was not brilliant enough for them, so they published 
3 report of their work for the last two years, divided 


into two parts. One was the professional work 
accomplished and the other “Economic and Political 
Activities”! It seems from this document the few 
persons comprising the Board of Directors had issued 
a statement in the name of all the French intellectual 
class on “a project for obligatory civil pensions”! 
Then they were concernéd with the inflation of 
credit and finally they violently disagreed with the 
Minister of Public Education as to proposed reforms 
in secondary schools! 

We are in the age of unions, but the brain worker 
has to be independent and entirely free from dicta- 
tion, whether he be philosopher, artist or savant. 
At present the C. T. I. (Confédération des Travail- 
leurs Intellectuels) has not much weight, but if it 
flourishes, we shall see all the newspapers forbidden 
to print the stuff of non-union writers; and if any 
author dares to disagree with the opinions promul- 
gated by the C. T. I., he will be prevented from earn- 
ing his daily sbread. Who knows if, some day, 
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Monsieur the Secretary-General of the C. T. I. will 
not be pleased to decree in the name of French 
thought that Einstein’s theories are absurd or the 
idea of patria, the native land, highly injurious? It 
would not be much more remote from their first aim 
of protecting professional men’s interests than infla- 
tion and pensions are. 


M. Boulenger’s sallies called out an ex- 
planation from the C. T. I. in the Figaro 
of February 8. The secretary stated that if 
the C. T. I. intervened in the matter of 
obligatory civil pensions it was merely to 
ensure such benefits to brain workers; if 
the Union protested against credit inflation, 
it was because the middle class of profes- 
sional men suffered most from it. The 
secretary concludes: 


It goes without saying that politics in the strict 
sense of the word do not lie within the province of 
the C. T. I. and that, for instance, we would not 
feel called upon to give our opinion as to the occupa- 
tion of the Ruhr or on electoral reforms. 
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M. Boulenger rejoins that the C. T. I. 
understands very well the boundary line 
between professional and economic and 
political activities since its leaders them- 
selves divided their report correctly. 


Logically the C. T. I. will have to continue on its 
socialistic career and soon in the Chamber of 
Deputies two or three will rise in the name of the 
C. T. I. and air their views on psycho-analysis or 
monogamy in Turkey! But the richest joke of all 
is the announcement in the report that the C. T. I. 
had declared its opposition to M. Bérard’s proposal 
to restoresthe classics to their old sway in secondary — 
schools. This embarrasses the Society of Men of 
Letters, which is.not only openly in favor of the 
Bérard bill, but always abstains from politics. It is 
the ironic fate of the savant, master and apprentice 
of the craft of Ze bel dire to see themselves drawn up 
willy-nilly in battle array against the humanities! 
Perhaps the C. T. I. will induce the legislators to 
forbid the teaching of Latin on French soil because 
of possible encouragement of a Franco-Italian 
alliance and a consequent fluctuation in the rate 
of exchange in favor of the lire whereby the middle 
class of painters and sculptors will be cheated on ° 
their Easter excursions to Rome! 


The School Question in Alsace and Lorraine 


HE roots of the stubborn and unsolved 

problem in Alsace-Lorraine run far 
back into medieval history, at least. The 
very name ‘“Lorraine’’—and still more 
clearly the adjective ‘Lotharingian’”’— 
recalls clearly the time when Karl the Great 
(Charlemagne) had left his mighty realm to 
his amiable and incompetent son, Louis 
“the Pious.” During, as well as after, Louis’ 
life-time the three quarrelsome grandsons 
repeatedly attempted a permanent division 
of Western Europe. Lothair, eldest and 
least fit, was heir to the Roman imperial 
crown, and was to rule a continuous Middle 
Kingdom, all the way from Italy to the 
North Sea, thus completely dividing the 
East and West Franks—or, in rough mod- 
ern equivalents, Germany and France. 

No such permanent settlement was ever 
accomplished. France and Germany have 
long since absorbed much of the Middle 
Kingdom. Burgundy, in particular, is no 
longer even a name, and its people are as 
loyally French as the Parisians themselves. 
Italy has quite forgotten that she ever 
welcomed ‘eagerly such Frankish overlords. 
The Netherlands and Switzerland have no 
better memories of any allegiance to Kaiser 
or Reich. But these two fertile lands and 
hardy peoples on Rhine and Moselle have 
' over and over again exchanged by conquest 


their Eastern and Western masters. They 
have retained—perhaps even acquired— 
through this prolonged and grievous experi- 
ence a local existence and character quite as 
sturdy and persistent as Dutch or Swiss. 

Especially, their severe treatment by the 
Germans from 1870 to 1918 made them give 
an enthusiastic welcome to their “deliver- 
ers.” Yet the people are overwhelmingly 
German in stock and speech. Even 
Daudet, in his pathetic little masterpiece, 
“The Last School-Day,” reveals that in six 
generations, since their conquest by Louis 
XIV, they had not learned French, as even 
the unruly Normans did, between Rollo afd 
William. Perhaps after all the best decision 
in 1919 might have been to make of them 
one or even two more buffer-states between 
the two great historic foemen—thus all but 
completing, under very different conditions, 
the dream of Louis. 

Already the governors and teachers from 
“the interior” (of France) are stigmatized 
as aliens who “cannot understand us.” 
The Germans declare gleefully that where 
they themselves failed the French policy 
will yet succeed—in making these Rhine- 
landers eager for “reunion with -their Teu- 
tonic kinsfolk”! 

The article by Ambroise Got in the 
Mercure de France of April 15th is a far 





ALSATIAN CHILDREN IN A FRENCH SCHOOL 


clearer, broader and calmer statement than 
has before appeared of the French methods 
and difficulties; but it is by no means alto- 
gether convincing. 

We do not look forward to transforming the 
character, customs, traditions, or dialect of the 
Alsatian—all which constitutes his patrimony. 
So, too, we do not seek to prevent Corsica from 
cultivating her patois, nor Brittany her Celtic 
speech. There is room under France’s sky for 
diversity of usages as of dialects. Is not that just 
what continually increases the charm, the pictur- 
esqueness, of old France? .. . But the Alsatian, 
after forty-eight years under German influences, 
must be impregnated with French culture, must 
learn to see and judge from the French point of view. 

A combination of aims most difficult, if 
indeed possible! Though wholly governed 
frm Paris, the three departments—‘“‘ Upper 
and Lower Rhine, i.e., Alsace, and Moselle, 
which is Lorraine—have been granted a 
purely advisory council, twenty-one of 
whose thirty-five members represent the 
people of the several communes. It is con- 
vened at Strasbourg four times a year. 
Financial and economic measures must be 
laid before it for free discussion, and any 
others may be, by the High Commissioner, 
who is himself appointed and fully empow- 
ered from Paris. 

From the German-speaking Roman Cath- 
olic priests elected to this body comes the 
most general, persistent, and outspoken 
opposition, in particular, though by no 
means solely, to the present scheme of pop- 
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ular education. They demand complete 
control of all the religious instruction of their 
parishioners’ children in school time, with 
the same rights granted to the 23 to 24 per 
cent. of Protestants and the few thousand 
Jews. To this end they insist that the first 
years’ teaching shall be entirely in the vari- 
ous local dialects, the speech of the home: 
and the confessional, or in a purer German. 
They condemn utterly the present exclusive 
use of French, taught by the “natural 
method” from the first day in school, and 
used as the vehicle of instruction for all 
other branches, while German is granted 
three hours a week, beginning several years 
later, as a foreign language. 


The strength of this position lies in the 
fact that all grown-up native Alsatians, and 
nearly all in Lorraine, use a Germanic dia- 
lect for all social purposes, and German for 
official and commercial documents; so a 
thousand imported teachers are undertak- 
ing to have the children’s whole education 
divorced from their parents’ speech. A very 
serious complication is, that to the great 
mass of native Alsatian teachers French is 
no less a foreign language, which they must 
painfully acquire even while imparting it to 
infants by the “natural method.” 


As to the actual results, so far as the 
children are concerned, roseate report is 
made: 


An impartial examination of the work and the 
results obtained proves that the criticisms of the 
French school, of our methods, and our teachers of 
the metropolitan type are quite unfounded. The 
compositions and examinations compare favorably 
with those in neighboring icant communities 
like Belfort and Nancy. 


Yet there are three concessions made. 
First, the native teachers, with imperfect 
education or none in the schools and col- 
leges of France, do not by any means 
obtain as good results as the thousand im- 
ported specialists. Again, the process can 
confessedly not be completed in the home 
environment: 


In order that the assimilation of our language 
may be perfect, and that the next generation may 
at the same time be familiarized with French life, 
the children on leaving school must be able to go for © 
some months into departments of “the interior,” 
into families, to vacation colonies, to mingle with 
their French playmates—or even for an actual 
apprenticeship. 


That will certainly arouse alarm in every 


Alsatian parent’s soul. But another ac- 
knowledgment goes much deeper to the 


heart of the whole problem: 
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Certainly, we must admit the principle of bi- 
 lingualism; that is to say, we ought not to sacrifice 
the iaiom of the soil to the exclusive instruction in 
French. The introduction of our language ought 
not to eliminate wholly the knowledge of German. 

Absolute ignorance of that language by the new 
generation, above all by the liberal classes, the com- 
mercial and industrial world, whose economic rela- 
tions with Germany will be quite vital, would be in 


the future an unquestionable source of weakness. _ 


' This necessity for knowing German is imperious so 
long as we are to occupy Rhineland, for we shall 
need officials acquainted with German just as long 
as we desire to maintain an active Rhenish policy. 
This same reasoning applies to the Saar, and to the 
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rural districts of Alsace and Lorraine of German 
speech. The new generation of officials, doctors, 
lawyers, business men, and engineers who graduate 
from our schools must be in a position to make them- 
selves understood by the elder generation. 

One might well devote an entire essay to the harm 
that has been done the French cause, quite as much 
in the three recovered departments as in the occu- 
pied regions, by those officials who, wholly ignorant 
of German, have had nothing but disdain for that 
language, and stigmatize as “‘ Boches” all those who 
cannot express themselves accurately in French: as 
if the knowledge of a language necessarily implied 
a sentimental attachment to the country in which 
that language is the vernacular. a 
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The Poisonous White Shaker 


N THE Middle West the white snake root 
has long been known as a dangerous 
poison plant which has caused many deaths 
to man and beast. In recent issues of the 
Indiana Farmer’s Guide (Huntington, Ind.) 
Mr. Albert A. Hansen, of Purdue Univer- 
sity, gives some facts about this poisonous 
weed and urges that it should be extermi- 
- nated. 

It appears that snakeroot grows in wood- 
land only, and is rarely found in the open. 
It reaches its greatest development in open 
woods and along the borders of densely 
wooded tracts. In the pioneer days of Ohio 
and Indiana many deaths were due to milk 
sickness, caused by poisoned milk from 
cows that had grazed on white snakeroot. 
As the land was cleared for cultivation, the 
snakeroot gradually disappeared, but Mr. 
Hansen states that during the summer and 
fall of 1922 he found the weed on a dozen 
Indiana farms after many animals had died 
showing symptoms of plant poisoning. A 
few human deaths have been recorded dur- 
ing the last few years. | 

The true character of snakeroot, accord- 
ing to Mr. Hansen, has only recently been 
scientifically demonstrated. Experiments 
conducted by the United States Department 
of Agriculture at the North Carolina Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station definitely 
proved that the disease known as trembles 
in animals is caused by eating white snake- 
root and also that the poison is carried in 
the milk. 

The symptoms of milk sickness were 
described to Mr. Hansen by a member of the 
faculty of Purdue University as follows: 

“The sickness developed during fall. The first 


_indication was a feeling of extreme nausea, which 
was followed by severe constipatidn, the intestines 





THE FLOWERING TOP OF WHITE SNAKEROOT 


(Note the dense clusters of small white flowers end the 
three prominent veins in each leaf. The leaves are 
opposite) ; 


seeming to be completely paralyzed. Vomiting was 
frequent and violent, the appetite failed and the ex- 
cessive vomiting caused muscular tremors. The 
house smelled strongly of sewer gas, which probably 
came from our breaths. The doctor also noticed a 
peculiar acid odor to the breath. The thing that 
puzzled the doctor most was the fact that delirium 
developed without any rise in temperature. I lost 
70 pounds and was unable to work for many months. 
My wife, who suffered most severely of all, hasn’t 
as yet fully recovered. She was delirious for a long 


tıme. 


In attempting to destroy snakeroot that 
has been located on farms, Mr. Hansen ad- 
vocates pulling out by the roots. Mowing 
will not suffice, since the roots are perennial. 
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The State of the German Mind 


HE first German offer, in early May— 

of a reduced amount for reparations, 
presumably with some security as to its 
payment—no doubt marks the beginning of 
an end to be put to the extreme tension 
caused by the Franco-Belgian occupation 
of the Ruhr. Meantime there have been 
attainable few indications as to the real 
current of German ideas, particularly since 
the turn of the year. With the probable 
exception of certain Socialist organs, the 
Deutsche Rundschau, with its traditions of 
literature and culture rather than Kultur, 
might be expected to offer as rational and 


„effective an appeal to the deliberate judg- 


ment of mankind as could be hoped for. 
= However, the April number, just re- 
ceived, gives evidence of little save hysteria 
and fever. The three leading articles, and 
the two most important regular depart- 
ments, are devoted to the all but unutter- 
able wrongs of a patient, long-buffeted 
people. 

The first words of the leading article, by 
Peter Weber, are: 


In eternal loneliness was God. Out of a dream- 


thought of love, of longing that craved and craved, 


A CURRENT GERMAN CARTOON PRESENTING 
A TYPICAL CONCEPTION OF THE FRENCH 
ATTITUDE— “AN INVITATION TO GERMANY” 


POINCARE: “Pray, come hither! The door to negotiations 
is open,’ 


From Simplicissimus (Munich) 
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he made the world. .. . But with it he created 
strife. Heaven was parent of Hell. .. . God was 
no longer solitary. 


But the progress is swift indeed! Within 
a half-page we reach Jesus’ words, “The 
‘Kingdom of God is within you,” and their 
application: 


When the life of a whole people is about to be 
throttled, when the rushing stream of its spirit is to 
be destroyed, which through a thousand generations 
descends directly from God, then God’s own spirit 
rises up in mankind. The threatened life seizes its 
last and mightiest weapon: it drags down by force 
from Heaven to itself God’s own might. 


At the core of this same article is a long 
verbatim report, real or imagined, of a 
heated debate in a convention of German 
Social Democrats. The lie is freely passed 
back and forth; blows seem imminent. But, 
eventually, the official dictum, that only the 
righting of his own class wrongs is the la- 
borer’s concern, appears to be overruled by 
numbers: 


“Yes, I repeat it: the Fatherland first, then the 
International. The workingmen’s class has come 
to see that Germany’s need is its need, Germany’s 
misery its misery, that an end put to Germany i is an 
end of its freedom, its rights, its social gains!” 


Yet the close is again quite as epic, as 
dithyrambic, as the “ Prolog im Himmel ”— 
to borrow the fit title from Goethe’s Faust: 


` The German people stands on its mount of agony. 
Scourged, spat upon, jeered at, its cross is made, its 
grave dug. O, German people, have faith in thine 
own might. Tear down the might of God from 
Heaven. Thou canst, thou must. Hearken! Al- 
ready legions of spirits are intoning the chant of 
victory—et resurrexit. 


The comparison here so frankly followed 
out has been even more startlingly deyel- 
oped in previous passages, in which “ Gol- 
” and similar associations 
are freely appealed to. There is no thought 
of irreverence. ‘The seer is himself at least 
without doubts or misgivings. 

Immediately follows a brief direct dis- 
cussion by Alfred von Wegerer on “The 
inroad into the Ruhr, and the responsibility 
for the World War”: 


The occupation is an open renewal of the war. 
If the other allies have not actually taken a hand in 
it, it is because their digestive disorders after the 
Versailles “peace” banquet are not yet subdued, 
and public opinion in the Anglo-Saxon lands and in 
Italy has partlysawakened from the stupor induced ' 
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by the war propaganda. This time the power of the 
aggressors is so overwhelming that the defenders of 
orphan asylums, hospitals, factories and mines can- 
not even think of a military defense. The sense of 
justice among. civilized men, which, to be sure, 
dwindles notably, is evidently horrified. 


The Versailles Treaty is described, with 
apparent confidence of general assent, as 
“the source of all trouble.” The writer also 
sees a general realization that “this venom- 
ous compact can be fundamentally altered 
only when its foundation-stone, viz., the 
thesis of Germany’s sole responsibility for 
the War itself, has been removed.” That 
this will come to pass is, “we suppose, no- 
where questioned.” Though the time is 
conceded to be hardly ripe for this exhaus- 
tive inquiry, which is to end the ills of 
Europe, the author-proceeds to gather up 
eagerly whatever indications he can find, in 
foreign books, of the juster view. How 
scant is the gleaning may be fairly judged 
from his chief citation, which is from Pro- 
fessor Gooch’s “European Diplomacy.” It 
stands out in familiar English letters amid 
the Gothic type: 


Bethmann’s unsullied character and love of peace 
are as incontestable as his incapacity for his post. 
. . . The violation of Belgian neutrality roused the 
country to righteous anger; but it was the occasion 
rather than the cause of our entry into the war. . . 
The outbreak of the Great War is the condemnation 
not only of the performers who strutted for a brief 
hour across the stage, but of the international an- 
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archy which they inherited and which they did 
nothing to abate. 


On this problem, as to the chief guilt of 
1914, the article closes strongly: 


In this debate the division of forces is the same as 
on the Ruhr—on the one side violence, savagery and 
lying; on the German side, right and truth! 


The third article of the group discusses 
“The Expulsion of German Settlers and 
Tenant-Farmers from Poland.” The writ- 
er’s name, Stanislaus von Uzarski, seems an 
assurance of impartiality. The story is a 
pathetic one, and in other days might, and 
may, arouse sympathy and active interces- 
sion. The hardships suffered by Germans 
in Alsace and Lorraine after the French oc- 
cupation make similar injustice by their 
eastern protégés nowise incredible. It is 
decidedly refreshing to find no allusion at all 
to France in the entire article. The con- 
fiscatory law of July 14, 1920, has been dis- 
approved by an international Commission 
of experts, and its application twice sharply 
condemned by the Council of the League 
of Nations; but the Polish Government is 
alleged to have connived at much local 
cruelty and injustice which can hardly be 
set right by any belated compensation. 
The tone of this article is notably objective 
and moderate and for that very reason 
convincing. 


New Medicines from Germany 


OME remarkably interesting results 

have recently been obtained by Euro- 
pean experimenters in the field of specific 
medicine. Thus Fibiger has succeeded in 
producing in rats by means of a diet of 
refuse cancer of the stomach. Moreover, 
the refuse acts as an intermediate host for 
certain intestinal worms, which are them- 
selves the direct cause of the stomach 
cancer. This indicates, of course, that 
parasites play a definite rôle in the produc- 
tion of malignant tumors. It is not meant 
by this that there are characteristic para- 
sites which produce cancer in the sense that 
the tubercle bacillus produces tuberculosis, 
the diphtheria bacillus produces diph- 
theria, and so forth. It is rather to be 
supposed that the cancer attacks an area 
which has been previously subject to in- 


flammation—inflammation befng caused, as _ 


is well known, by all sorts of intruders in 
the living organism. 

In a late number of Reclams Universum 
(Leipzig), Dr. Carl Lewin, discusses these 
matters, saying: 


This irritative rôle played by parasites of all 
sorts in occasioning malignant tumors is empha- 
sized by the fact that it has recently been found 
possible to produce genuine malignant tumors in 
animals by means of an inflammation of the tissues. 
produced by substances of purely chemical nature. 
It has long been known that workers in tar and 
paraffin are frequent sufferers from cancer. Yam- 
agiwa in Japan and Fibiger in Copenhagen have 
recently succeeded in producing cancerous affec- 
tions in white mice by surface applications of crude 
tar. Still further progress in this important line 
is indicated by the work done in Zurich by Bloch 
and Breyfuss, who have shown that the origin of 
the cancer is closely connected with a special sub- 


‘stance capable of isolation from the tar. 


Continuing the subject of chemical sub- 
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stances, Dr. Lewin remarks that a great 
many of them are capable of killing bac- 
teria in a test-tube, but unfortunately they 
are so powerful as to make it dangerous 
to introduce them into the body, since 
the poisonous effects occasioned might be 
worse than the original infection. He goes 
on to make the highly interesting announce- 
ment that Morgenroth has recently dis- 
covered a chemical body which can be used 
to inject into infected tissues without affect- 
ing the general health of the patient. 
This substance is a derivative of quinine 
and has been named Vuzin. It exerts 
a curative action upon inflamed tissues 
without having any poisonous or injurious 
action on the body. Not content with 
this triumph Dr. Morgenroth has now an- 
nounced the discovery of a new substance 


= along similar lines which he terms Rivanol. 


This substance is derived from a certain 
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group of dyestuffs (acridin). The effective- ` 
ness of Rivanol is vouched for by the sur- 
geons, Dr. Rosenstein and Dr. Klapp, in 
a late number of the Deutschen Med. Woch. 
Dr. Rosenstein injects the Rivanol in solu- 
tions of 1:1,000 in the infected tissue of 
boils, carbuncles, suppurated skin, ,inflam- 
mation of the breast and so forth. He 
states that this treatment weakens the vital 
force of the bacteria which caused the in- 
flammation to such a degree that a very 
prompt cure is effected. 


Likewise a rapid cure of erysipelas may be ob- 
tained by injecting the Rivanol round about the 
affected area. Dr. Klapp has used the Rivanol with 
distinguished success in certain cases of suppurated 
joints, injecting it into the joint after first drawing 
off the pus. Since Rivanol exerts a germicidal 
action upon the bacteria which cause the most 
various kinds of inflammation, it must be con- 
sidered as forming a distinct addition to our Materia 
Medica. | 


- Providing Landmarks for the Aviator 


SHE U. S. Army Air Service has re- 

cently established a Model Airway 
between Bolling Field, in the suburbs 
of Washington, D. C., and McCook Field, 
Dayton, Ohio. One of the problems that 
are being worked out in connection with 
this undertaking is the provision of suitable 
markings at numerous points along the 
route. After a long period of flying when 
visibility is poor, a pilot often has great 
difficulty in determining his location. It 
is an obvious advantage to have the names 
of cities and towns conspicuously displayed 
for his guidance, and also to provide marks 
whigh will lead him to safe landing grounds. 
More than ninety towns along the Model 
Airway have already been marked. With 
the progress of aviation, aeronautical land- 
marks*will eventually be required all over 
the country. A number of suggestions as 
to how such marks can best be provided 
and the characteristics they should possess 
are offered in the Aeronautical Digest (New 
York City) by Lieut. Lester J. Maitland, 
U. S. A., an officer who is known to fame 
as the holder of the world’s speed record 
in aviation. 

The methods that have been tried for 
indicating the location of landing facilities 
include the placing of a large white “T” 
on the ground, the use of arrows, and the 


laying down of a large white circle. The _ 
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last plan has proved most satisfactory, and 
fields throughout the country are now being 
marked with a roo-foot circle, consisting of 
a band four feet wide. ‘This is generally 
made with ground rock, laid in a shallow 
trench, so as to be flush with the ground. 
The rock is whitewashed, and if kept white 
is visible for many miles. On a yellow 
sandy soil a black circle is substituted. 
A temporary black circle is also provided 
when snow is on the ground, by laying 
black cloth or paper on the marker. 

The writer gives instructions for laying 
out near a town an “International Identi- 
fication Marker,” which shows not only the 
name of the town but also its approximate 
latitude and longitude. We read: 


The International Convention for Air Regula- 
tions, held in Paris in 1919, recommended the 
adoption of an identification marker for airways 
and landing facilities. This International Identi- 
fication Marker should, in the case of the larger 
fields, be placed in the northwest corner of the field, 
with the name of the town or the name of the field 
accompanying it. The installation of the marker 
at the Air Service Engineering Division Field 
(McCook Field) is shown in the sketch headed 
“Dayton.” 


(If you consult the map of Ohio you will 
see that Dayton is situated in the north- 
eastern part of the one-degree square 
bounded on the south by the 39th parallel 
of latitude aħd on the west by the 85th 
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‘meridian of longitude.) 
With this in mind, the fol- : 
lowing explanation will be 
clear: ‘A | 

The open sided rectangle 
represents the lower or upper 






half of the rectangle, formed Uy LLL U fle 
on the map by the lines of the 2 j d| Yure may be replaced f, f, 
latitude and longitude. The Y j by 5 dot Y f 
dot inside represents your town Y f, 
and its relative location on the h, Y 
map, being placed in the upper j ` Y 
or lower half of the rectangle, j j 
as the case may be. The f f 
numbers indicate the latitude Y j 
h VA, 


and longitude of the south and 


west sides of this rectangle. ` 
For example, if your town is 
in the rectangle whose south 


and west sides are formed by 
the lines 39 deg. latitude and 
80 deg. longitude, respectively, then your diagram 
will have number 9 placed on the left and o on the 
right, the latitude number on the right. 

The last number in each case is considered suff- 
cient, because the points 29 and 70 or 49 and go 
are approximately 400 miles away on either side, 
and the aerial navigator will not be confused as to 
their identity, for he generally knows within much 
less than 600 miles where he is. The remainder of 
_the sketch is self-explanatory. 

In flying cross-country the pilot experiences con- 
- siderable difficulty in many instances, in identifying 
towns over which he is passing, owing to the fact 
that so many of them are similarly located with 
reference to railroads and are of about the same size 
and shape. The automobile tourist is informed of 
the proximity of a town as he approaches it by the 
location of signs along the highway; but the air 
pilot cannot read these signs. Consequently, it is 
necessary for the town to identify itself from aloft. 

One of the best means has been found to be the 
placing of the name of the town on a large building 
close to the railroad near the outer edge of the 
built-up section of the town, in order that the 
pilot, by following the railroad in seeking direction 
will not be compelled to fly across the town in order 
to ascertain its identity. 

In order to study the markers of this character, 
the Army Air Service has recently placed approxi- 
mately ninety-five such names along the airway be- 
tween Washington, D. C., and Dayton, Ohio, a dis- 
tance of 400 miles. 


To open the way for carrying out the system b 


whereby communities will use the roofs of railroad 
stations, where other large buildings are not avail- 
able, the Army Air Service has taken up with the 
American Railway Association the question of ob- 
taining authority from the various railroads for the 
placing of these markers. The American Railway 
Association, after a study by a committee, approved 
the proposition in general. Its board of Directors 
referred the matter to the presidents of the various 
railroads over which the Air Mail planes pass on the 
route from New York to San Francisco, and over 
which the Army Air Service planes are now flying 
in carrying out the schedule of operations on the 
Model Airway. It is the hope of the Army Air 
Service, and all organizations interested in aviation, 
that communities throughout the country will 
awaken to this need and install tht name markers. 
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It is not only of value to have the name readily 
seen at the town when the pilot is passing over it, 
but many times it is of great assistance to know 
that there is a town at a certain distance and in a 
certain direction from where he finds himself at 
any position of his flight. Consequently, the Army 
Air Service has given study to the feasibility of 
placing this information on large commercial ad- 
vertising signs. It is believed that, with the proper 
interest taken in this type of advertising, the towns 
themselves could arrange with various advertising 
sign companies to place the large arrows showing the 
distance to the towns on the various large commer- 
cial signs found in a vicinity. 

In flying cross-country it has been found that 
some localities have already recognized the broad 
utility of placing the name of the town on some 
large tank, such as a stand pipe, oil storage tank 
or gas holder, as the public is attracted by such dis- 
plays, and the name has not only served the flier, 
but the public in general. The town of Wheaton, 
Illinois, has so advertised itself, and the writer was 
fortunate in being able to see this marker for some 
distance as he was flying from the west toward 
Chicago. 

Large signs on the roofs of grandstands at amuse- 
ment places, such as baseball parks or race tracks, 
afford a very good background for the placing of the 
name of the town, and are the means of advertisi 
the community to the traveler utilizing this new 
means of transportation. 


The importance of these landmarks in 
cross-country flying was illustrated on the 
recent transcontinental flight of Lieutenants 
Kelly and Macready. At night, when the 
aviatoris trusting to hiscompass to keep him 
on his course, the beams of searchlights are 
heartily appreciated if the place of their 
origin is known. In his account of the flight 
from New York to San Diego Lieutenant 
Macready mentions the thrill caused by a 
huge beam of light projecting up through 
the clouds from Belleville, Illinois. This 
light aided the aviators to continue their 
course to the Missouri River. s 


Socialism in Yucatan 


“HE firm hold which socialism has se- 
£ cured in Mexico, particularly in the 
province of Yucatan, is not perhaps gener- 
ally realized. Yet ‘Mexico was Bolshevist 
before Bolshevism,” says Carlos Loveira in 
a lengthy article appearing in the January 
and February issues of Cuba Contemporánea 
(Havana). 

The writer gives firsta brief résumé of 
the social conditions before and during the 
Diaz: régime—conditions which in their 
very nature must inevitably have made 
the province of Yucatan a fertile field for 
“Red” propaganda. And it was not long 
after the revolution initiated by Madero 
that Bolshevistic tendencies became evi- 
dent. Their true significance was not at 
that time realized, nor did they attract the 
attention accorded by the nations to the 
same phenomena in Russia... Nevertheless, 
they exerted no little influence upon the 
then current political thought of Latin- 
America. 

That these tendencies were an outcome 
-of the iron rule of Diaz is the general opin- 
ion, though Señor Loveira does not deny 
that during Diaz’s period of control the 
country benefited through the construction 
of public works, the stabilization of the 
public debt, the development of natural 
resources, the building of stately palaces and 
broad avenues in the City of Mexico, and in 
other ways. But all this outward grandeur 
had its extreme opposite in the unspeak- 
able degradation and misery of the great 
mass of the people. Of this he says: 


In the country districts, the situation well 
merjed that “Barbarous Mexico,” the celebrated 
book which scandalously revealed to the rest of 
America the horrors of the Valley of Mexico and 
other regions of the country. The Indians form the 
mass of Mexico’s agricultural workers, and through 
tradition conserve the record of a semi-communistic 
state in which lived their ancestors before being 
conquered by the Spaniards, and in which live today 
the inhabitants of some remote regions .. . . The 
lands on which the Indian lived, cultivating them for 
his own advantage and for that of his own kind, after 

assing to the colonial government, were converted 
into latifundia, and from these at times without great 
subdivisions, arose the famous haciendas. To the 
haciendas was brought the indigent Mexican, and 
there he was obliged to work from sun to sun, bare- 
footed, half-naked, hungry, subject to terrible 
corporal punishments, verily converted into a beast 

irda Spending his niggardly wages in the 
celebrated ‘“‘frontier’’ stores, the Indian never 
balanced his account with his master... and 
while in debt with the hacienda he was not per- 
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mitted to abandon it to seek work in another. He 
developed, in fact, into an actual slave; a slavery 
virtually hereditary, because the debt went on from 
father to son indefinitely. 


(The Visita Indian, it may be eked 
in passing, spéaks a Maya dialect, compre- 
hending scarcely more than one hundred 
words of Spanish.) 

According to Dr. Castillo Tore fore- 
most intellectual figure in Yucatan—whom 
Señor Loveira quotes, Mexico’s break with 
Spain, far from being inspired by liberal 
motives, was merely a movement of the 
privileged land owners to protect their inter- 
ests, in view of the fact that Spain had just 
previously granted full citizenship to her 
Indian subjects. The potential dangers of 
Spanish interference with the system of 
semi-slavery having been obviated, the con- 
trolling classes were not slow to take ad- 
vantage of their position, and their hold upon 
the peones during the following decades 
became even more tenacious than before 
Mexico’s attainment of independence. 

Yucatan, in particular, at the beginning 
of the present century had acquired noto- 
riety as a land of slavery and medieval 
barbarities. 


It was a land peculiarly ripe for the seed of revo- 
lution, now made impossible of contravention, in 
spite of all obstacles, with ever increasing faith and 
vitality, by a people who appear convinced that to 
stop in their course is to return to the horrors of the 
past. 


The overthrow of the established powers 
was not, however, accomplished easily. The 
seeds of liberalism first pushed up a few 
weak sprouts through the League of Social 
Action, composed of a few “‘little intellectu- 
als” among the wealthy element of the 
province. Inasmuch as the aforementioned 
society’s activities were for a large part 
purely academic and consisted in little more 
than animated discussions in salons, it was 
left unmolested by the authorities. But it 
was not long before -returning’ students 
brought back with them echoes of the phi- 
losophies of Darwin, Spencer, Kropotkin, 
Gorky, Zola, and others, and more active 
and far-reaching measures began to be 
taken. Most prominent among those en- 
gaged in the spread of propaganda was 
Felipe Carrillo Puerto, the present Socialist 
Governor of the Province, who between 
intervals of imprisonment worked among 
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SPINNING SISAL FOR MAKING ROPE FOR HOME CONSUMPTION IN YUCATAN 
(Yucatan exports a quarter of a billion pounds of sisal fiber to the United States) 


the Indians of the haciendas from dawn to 
dark. * His labors did not cease with the 
coming of night, which time he reserved for 
the holding of secret meetings among his 
“catechumens,” to whom he read from 
various inflammatory tracts. Carrillo and 
other leaders were subjected to unrelenting 
persecution, to deportation and extremes 
of cruelty, but the work went on. 

When the Maderist révolt against Diaz 
began these groups of radicals were not 
slow in offering their services to its leader. 
In his cause the most fervent activity was 
perhaps shown by the Union of Railroad 
Workers, since that time to the present the 
bulwark of Yucatecan socialism. ‘The for- 
tunes of the radicals were of course subject 
to the vicissitudes of the innumerable revo- 
lutions and counter-revolutions, but with the 
fall of Carranza reaction in Yucatan came 
definitely toanend. The Leagues of Resist- 
ance, headed by Felipe Carrillo, the present 
Governor, then assumed power and have suc- 
ceeded in bringing at least a semblance of 
order out of an almost anarchic state of af- 
fairs. Of one of these Leagues the writer says: 


In the Central League of Resistance, established 
in Merida, which is the headquarters of the social 
and political activities of the socialists, there is the 
principal office where is transacted almost all the 
business of the Governor, Felipe Carrillo, the man 
on whose shoulders rests the responsibility for this 
politico-social movement of unparadleled importance 
in the Latin-American life of the present. In the 


Central League of Resistance are edited and dis- 
tributed periodicals and pamphlets for propaganda, 
pedagogic tourneys are held... there are fo- 
mented feminismand theorizationsconcerning homo- 
culture, birth control, popular universities, pacifism, 
eugenics and futurism. There are celebratéd 
also the so-called socialist baptisms, which con- 
sist in the presentation “in society” of the youth or 
maiden, naked, covered with red flowers, through 
the medium of a discourse which Carrillo generally 
pronounces, whose words of equality, fraternity ` 
and love, are summed up in the strains of the 
Marseillaise or the Internationale. 


The Workers’ Congress recently held in 
the city of Izamal, has advocated in its 
platform, among other things, measures 
for coédrdinating the activities of the 


.Leagues of Resistance, extending é¢heir 


power, securing control of the landed 
wealth of the State, and its proper division 
among the workers. | 

As evidence of the influence which has 
been attained by the Socialists in the prov- 
inces of Yucatan and Campeche, the writer 
notes, in concluding, the fact that they con- 
trol the governorship and the local legisla- 
ture in the first-named State and play an 
important part in the government of the 
second. They send six deputies and two 
senators to the National Congress, and judg- 
ing by the results of recent partial elections 
their triumph will soon be complete. The 
Union of Railroad Workers seems to provide 
a substantial bulwark against an incipient 
Fascism. 
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= Do We Worship Our Literary Ancestors? 


A DELIGHTFUL bit of literary treasure 
) trove comes to hand in the form of an 
essay, hitherto unpublished, upon the value 
of the “classics” by Ernest Renan, whose 
centenary is being observed this year. 
Though written while he was still a student, 
this document already shows much of the 
ironic humor, the logic and the critical 
acumen which later helped to make famous 
the author of “The Life of Christ.” We 
quote the following paragraphs from La 
Revue Mondiale (Paris): 


In the literary life of nations there comes ordi- 


_narily a period when the national spirit seems to turn 


towards its cradle and to cherish with a fresh delight 
the fathers of its intellectual development. 

This taste for antiquity, moreover, is quite 
natural to mankind, and is related to that filial 
piety which makes us love all those from whom we 
have received some spark of life and of truth. 


` When the remote past has assumed the aspect of a 


temple, men like to surround it with a sacred aureole 
and to kiss with religious respect those monumental 
stones which form the foundation of the edifice of 
their intellectual life. All primitive and illiterate 
nations regard as being inspired the ancient book, 
which has accompanied and refreshed them in their 
march down the centuries. They think it impossible 
to pay too much honor to their ancestors, supposing 
these to have once lived nearer to God than them- 
selves. Literate and learned nations profess the 
same respect for the fathers of their literature. 
Greece, whose religion offers the peculiarity, per- 
haps unique, of possessing no book reputed to be a 


- divine revelation, seems to supply the place of the 


sacred books which it lacks by the cult of its ancient 
poets. Homer received almost religious honors in 
the schools of grammar and philosophy, which came 
to look upon the works which bore his name, as a 
repertory of irrefragible texts for the solution of 
questions of philology and religion. 

His poems became almost sacred and they gath- 
ered around them all those exegetical and critical 
scienges with which peoples are accustomed to sur- 
round the book which is the repository of their be- 
liefs. They even sought to find within it various 
mysteries in their minutest details, and it is possible 


to discover in the criticism thus applied the germs 


of that spirit which elsewhere cradled the subtleties 
and the intricacies of the Kabala. Nothing was re- 
garded as being due to chance in a work regarded as 
sacred. 

The Lggn literature, which felt itself to be 
younger 4—vhich possessed no fabulous cradles in 
the abyss of time, partook none the less of this 
retrospective fantasy. Indeed, while ordinarily it 
was verses of these classics which were admired and 
imitated in the following century, whether in the 
poetry of Virgil, the prose of Cicero, or the two 


- literary divinities of the writers of the Latin de- 


cadent period, they did not fail likewise to honor 
with a sort of filial piety the fathers of their develop- 
ment, and the names of Accious, Ænnius, Pacuvius, 
and Lucillius continue to be surrounded with 


religious veneration. 


a 


M. Renan remarks that even in the time 
of Horace when the satirist ventured to 
point out certain faults in Ineclius (though 
he did not-lack any formal respect for the 
latter’s writings) the matter became a 
scandal and defenders of the ancient poets 
arose on every side. He mentions other 
minor names which were still held in rever- 
ence and remarks that the comedies of 
Plautus and Terence held the Latin stage 
till the last moments of its existence. Turn- 
ing to the modern literatures he finds that 
this sort of undiscriminating reverence has 
been even more pronounced. He acknowl- 
edges the justice of English pride in the 
works of Chaucer and of Shakespeare be- 
cause of their intrinsic excellence, but ob- 
serves that it is a characteristic feature of 
this sort of literary ancestor worship that 
in the 18th century MacPherson and Chat- 
terton found no better means of attaining a 
fashionable vogue than by assuming the 
names of ancient poets. 


Germany, of all nations the most attached to its 
literary tradition, professes a sort of poetic cult for 
its Minnesingers, and the antique songs of the Nie- 
belungen. . . . It is well known with what ardor ~ 
toward the end of the 18th century the greatest 
geniuses of this nation, such as Klopstock, the two 
Schlegels, Haller and Novalis, enlisted under the 
banner of these old Germanic songs for the conquest 
of a new ideal. France itself, so long disdainful. of 
its literary past . . . retraced its steps at last, re- 
gretting to have so long denied its ancestors... . 
This devotion, quite legitimate, when engaged in 
rehabilitating writers who had been too severely 
judged, had something of the ridiculous in it, like 
all reactionary movements in those weak minds who 
merely follow the fashion of the moment . . . and it 
was not only Amyot and Montaigne, Marot and 
Rabelais, who were termed delicious and inimitable; 
it was not only Ronsard and his Pleiades whose 
rehabilitation was ardently proclaimed; the critics 
went far beyond these to that remote era which the 
century of Louis XIV would have scarce consented 
to designate as belonging to French literature. The 
Middle Ages and their poetry became the literature 


Ala mode; in order to be interesting one was obliged 


to talk of them and to repeat after W. Schlegel that 
it was there that the true French literature must be 
sought. 

If this had been an opinion proclaimed only by a 
few of the erudite, I should regard it as being readily 
explicable. For independently of the real merit of 
the works which formed the object of their labors, 
they can do no other than profess a supreme admira- 
tion for the books which have cost them so much 
sweat. It would be really too hard to have conse- 
crated years of labor to the deciphering of a work 
unless the latter were truly admirable. But since 
other persons did the same thing we must seek for 


_ other causes. ° 
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Independently of that liter- 
ary piety which particularly 
at certain epochs draws us 
toward the past, ancient au- 
thors will always have for us 
a certain charm which cannot 
be equalled by modern pro- 
‘ductions—this is because they 
present to us a world and an 
intellectual state which is very 
different from those of our own 
environment. We must guard 
indeed against the belief that 
the literary taste of a people 
is always a certain index of the 
state of society and the suppo- 
sition that the work, which best 
represents the practical cus- 
toms of the moment, is neces- 
sarily that which has the most 
charm for the imagination. 


The imagination, ac- 
cording to our critic, likes 
to divert itself with ideals which no longer 
exist and the authors most relished are often 
those “whose naïveté and abandon, con- 
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trasting with the refinement and mannered 
tone of the century, offer a refreshing 
change from the present aspect of things.” 


Botanizing with the Nose 


RITING in the Nature Magazine 

(Washington, D. C.) of “Wild Odors 
and Where to Find Them,” Mr. Fred E. 
. Brooks tells of some of his adventures in 
tracking wild plants to their lairs by means 
of the least exercised of human senses— 
the olfactory one. Undoubtedly some nat- 
uralists are more expert with their noses 
than others. Some years ago we reviewed 
in these columns a monograph published 
by the unimpeachably authoritative Smith- 
sonian Institution, in which the author, an 
entomologist of note, recorded his remark- 
able smelling experiences among the bees. 
The feats therein set forth are equaled, 
in a different field of natural history, by 
- the nasal skill of Mr. Brooks in distinguish- 
ing two strongly contrasted odors in the 
golden ragwort, and in such experiences as 
the following: 


In walking through the woods in April I caught 
a fleeting but distinct odor which seemed identical 
with that of the pink lady’s-slipper (Cypripedium 
acaule). The odor was soon lost but when I retraced 
my steps I caught it again at the same point in the 
path. The blooming time of the lady’s-slipper was 
still some weeks in the future and I began looking 
about for some other flower which I supposed 
might be duplicating its smell. No flower was 
found, but about thirty feet from where the scent 
was first discovered I came upon a little natural bed 
of the still unexpanded leaves of the lady’s-slipper 


protruding through the leaf mold. Kneeling, I 
smelled them and found that the fleshy leaf-spikes 
were almost as sweet-scented as the flowers which 
would appear later. Many times since then I have 
located in early spring these unopened leaves of 
the pink lady’s-slipper by their far-flung and delight- 
ful perfume. 

Let us open our nostrils as well as our 
eyes when we go botanizing. We shall 
become familiar with a greater variety of 
odors than our vocabulary is able to 
describe. It is a paradox, often dwelt upon, 
that the individuality of smells is almost 
completely obliterated in the adjectives 
applied to them. As the writer says: ° 

If we wish to convey to another our impression 
of a bright color we may say it is red, and then 
further define our exact meaning by the terms 
crimson, scarlet or cardinal. The color of a wild 
rose is pink, but we cannot so simply and so defi- 
nitely describe its odor. Our language has not the 
necessary words. The best we can do is to make 
comparisons with other odors and borrow descrip- 
tive words, such as “sweet,” “delicious” and 
“delicate” —words more frequently used in con- — 
nection with the sense of taste, words, also, which 
describe with equal indefiniteness the fragrance 
of many other flowers. 

If language were only adequate to the 
task, the naturalist might construct a 
calendar of odors, as a supplement to the 
existing “floral calendars.” Mr. Brooks 
enumerates the principal odoriferous plants 
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in their annual sequence, even though he 
is unable to describe the scents they exhale. 
He tells us: 


Flowers and other agencies appear and broadcast 
odors for a few hours, or a few days, and then cease 
to function in that way. These are followed by 
_ other scent-producing forms of life, and, altogether, 
a somewhat constant sequence of odors is main- 
tained throughout the year. In our eastern woods, 
among the very first flowers of spring to perfume 
the air are those of the spice-bush. The flowers 
are small and inconspicuous, but their odor is 
sweet and delicate and has in it the essence of 
spring. The spice-bush blossoms are followed in 
rapid succession by many others. John Burroughs 
said there are upwards of forty species of fragrant 
native flowers in New England and New York. 
There are certainly more than forty, but not all of 
them send their perfumes far abroad. 

The blossoms of locust, wild grape, wild crab, 
and our several species of native azalea give off 


Protecting the 


ENERALLY speaking, lovers of 

beauty are not prone to acts of van- 
dalism, yet a fondness for wild flowers has 
led to their widespread destruction. None 
too soon the public conscience is being 
awakened on this subject. The campaign 
of education that was needed to save many 
of our beautiful native plants from ex- 
termination is now being conducted by the 
Wild Flower Preservation Society of Amer- 
ica, with its headquarters at the New York 
Botanical Garden and branches in several 
cities and towns throughout the Eastern 
and Central States. In New England 
similar work is cartied on by an older or- 
ganization, the Society for the Protection of 
‘Native New England Plants. The Garden 
Club of America has a Wild Flower Pres- 
ervation Section, and, lastly, women’s 
clubs in many parts of the country are co- 
operating with the Wild Flower Preserva- 
tion Society, especially in distributing 
literature and posters. 
- Some commonly ignored aspects of wild 
flower protection are pointed out in Nature 
Magazine (Washington, D. C.) by P. L. 
Ricker, secretary of the Washington chap- 
ter of the national organization above 
mentioned. Since flowers are the means of 
perpetuating the various plant species, 
their destruction tends to produce the same 
disastrous effects as deforestation. Mr. 
Ricker says: 


Nature strives to maintain a balance among 
plants as among animals, but man is often a very 
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odors in spring which are wafted far away. Of all 
our native shrubs, none is more delightful in the 
fragrance of its blossoms than the clammy azalea, 
or, as it is sometimes called, the sweet-scented water 
honeysuckle. This shrub grows along the banks of 
wooded streams and in other moist, shaded situa- 
tions and its lovely, waxen-white flowers reveal 
their presence by sending throughout their locality 
a perfume that is indescribably sweet and „delicate. 
The bursting leaf-buds of birch and wistaria, the 
flowers of the sugar maple and the blossoms of our- 
common elder have diffusive odors. When the 
male catkins of the chestnut tree take on their 
creamy color one can hardly escape the musky 
and rather pleasant scent which is flung afar. 
Ripening wild strawberries and fox grapes advertise 
their presence to a considerable distance by their 
hunger-exciting odors. The fragrant fern has a 
lasting perfume which has been likened by various 
observers to the odors of new-mown hay, rose 
petals, primroses and strawberries. The boulder 
fern, and other ferns, have, also. far-borne odors. 


Wild Flowers 


deciding factor as to the abundance or scarcity of 
living things. Everyone is familiar with the de- 
struction being caused by the wood and paper 
manufacturing industries, with very little replace- 
ment for future generations, but few probably 
realize that the smaller plants of our fields and 
particular woods are of vital importance in main- 
taining a balance in nature. In uncultivated 
fields volunteer plants from seeds, scattered by the 
wind and birds, prevent erosion and these fields 
from becoming barren wastes. In the woods 
similar plants form a ground cover essential to the 
retaining of moisture for plant growth and on 
forest slopes they prevent serious erosion. These 
trees are also fully as essential on slopes for the 
maintenance of the shade-loving ground cover. 
Together they hold back the delivery of heavy 
rains to the river and subsequent floods below. 
The denuding of our river slopes is largely respon- 
sible both for floods and the drying up of streams in 
the summer, closing manufacturing plants -and 
rendering the streams unnavigable. 


Most people doubtless think of the 
growing custom of planting wild flowers in 
gardens as a means of protecting and pre- 
serving these plants, but the writer says: 


Many nurserymen are now specializing in supply- 
ing wild flowers for gardens, and thousands of rare 
orchids and other equally rare plants have been 
taken up and replanted in private grounds, entirely 
exterminating the species in some localities. The 
cultivation of wild flowers is commendable, but 
until nurserymen make some attempt to increase 
the supply and fill orders for the rarer kinds from 
stock they have propagated from cuttings, root 
divisions or seeds, they are a decided menace to the 
cause of conservation. Many wild plants, such as 
the cinnamon and royal fern, brake, club mosses, 
anemone, pipissewa, wood lily, dwarf cornel, 
wintergreen, wood sorrel, moss pink, painted 
trillium, pitches plant, pink lady’s slipper, fringed 


orchis, mountain laurel, and native rhododendron 
will soon die out unless a satisfactory acid soil con- 
dition is provided for them. Lime, stable manure, 
and the usual commercial fertilizers only shorten 


their life and they cannot be successfully grown in. 


the average garden. Only with a specially prepared 
good-sized bed of the best wood loam, a foot or two 
deep, and the right shade and moisture conditions, 
will they succeed. Water for watering them must 
not be alkaline in the slightest degree, and litmus 
paper is not a sufficiently delicate test of this con- 
dition. Special dye indicators are necessary for 
this purpose. In the absence of a neutral or acid 
water supply, rain-water caught in a wooden barrel 
may be used, or slightly alkaline water may _ be 
rendered satisfactorily acid by keeping a quantity 
of decaying chips or sawdust in the barrel. It is an 
all too common sight to see in markets large quan- 
tities of such acid loving plants as the pink lady’s 
slipper, with roots and a small ball of native soil, 
offered for sale at twenty-five cents each. It may 
be safely assumed that none of such plants long 
survive transplanting to pots and home gardens. 


Perhaps the most novel idea propounded 
by Mr. Ricker is that the practice of 
adopting “State Flowers” is, in many 
cases, a serious menace to the plants thus 
honored. We read: 


The unfortunate practices of making some of the 
rarer flowers State flowers has increased their 
scarcity very materially, notably the mayflower 
or trailing arbutus in Massachusetts. Efforts 
are now being made there to have it protected by 
law, but thus far such laws have been very little 
enforced in this country except possibly in parks. 
Minnesota has likewise adopted a rapidly disap- 
pearing State emblem, the moccasin flower or lady’s 
slipper, and Connecticut the mountain laurel, rare 
there but abundant in the Southern States. Colo- 
rado has adopted the columbine which occurs 
there in blue and also combinations of blue, white 
and yellow. Around the larger towns and tourist 
points it is becoming rare, but in the more distant 
unsettled regions it is still common in many places. 
In the east the closely related red columbine is 
found very sparingly in open rocky places with 
little or no soil for root growth except in occasional 
small crevices. The picking of this flower usually 
results in pulling up the whole plant, as is the 
case with the mayflower in Massachusetts and 
elsewhere. | 

Other States, like Alabama, Kentucky, Missouri 
and Nebraska, have adopted the goldenrod as the 
State flower. From all standpoints this is an ex- 
cellent choice, as it is good for decorative purposes, 
and on account of its abundant seed dispersal by 
the wind, it is in no danger of extermination. 
Unlike most other plants, it is found in every State 
in the country, and would make a most satisfactory 
and . typical national flower. Sentimental objec- 
tions to it as a cause of hay fever are not weighty, 
as it is an insect pollinated plant, and about 99.9 
a cent. of hay fever cases are known to be caused 

y wind pollinated plants. The California*poppy, 
the most abundant, and the most characteristic of a 
State, of any State flower, is another fortunate 
selection which can be picked freely without danger 
of bringing about extermination. 

Several other States besides MasSachusetts have 
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adopted or are considering laws for the protection | 
-of their rare native plants. 


Connecticut protects 
the mountain laurel, trailing arbutus, and Ha 
fern, and California the Toyon or Christmas berry. 
The Vermont law names specifically about forty- 
five flowers, trees, ferns and mosses. Maryland 
has a very broad law covering the taking or de- 
struction of any plant material without the consent 
or personal supervision of the owner, and a number 
of convictions have been obtained under the 
provisions of this law. 

Among the greatest offenders of nature and pro- 
priety are the street and market vendors who offer 
rare flowers and decorative material for sale. 


These have in the great majority of cases been taken 


without the knowledge or consent of the owner. 
Laws exist in most States under which these offen- 
ders could be prosecuted at the source, but the 
necessary evidence is often difficult to obtain, 
especially in sparsely settled regions. 


The writer gives comprehensive lists of 


the flowers that should not be picked, and 
of those that may be picked sparingly or in 
abundance. As the most effective measure 
of protection he urges the widespread use of 
posters similar to the following: 


PROTECT OUR RARE NATIVE PLANTS 


Many kinds are disappearing from our fields 
and woods. | 

Pick these very sparingly, especially if near 
a large town or tourist point. 

Do not buy rare wild flowers from street 
vendors or florists. 

Do not pull them up by the roots, and leave 
plenty to go to seed, that all may enjoy them 
another year. 

Pick other flowers in moderation unless 
abundant or weedy. 

Do not break or tear off woody flowering 
branches. Cut them close to the base, so the 
wound may hezl over and prevent fungous 
diseases from entering. 

Do not drop lighted matches, cigars or cigar- 
ettes in the woods or fields, or burn them in- 
tentionally, as burning destroys humus in the 
soil necessary for the growth of desirable plants — 
i gat them to be replaced by troublesome 
weeds. 


For- further information and your nearest 
chapter, address 


WILD FLOWER PRESERVATION SOCIETY 
OF AMERICA 
Botanical Garden, Bronx Park, N. Y. City | 
3740 Oliver St., Washington, D. C. 
5744 Kimbark Ave., Chicago. 


Arbutus, ground-pine and other plants 
growing from long, creeping stems should 
never be torn out. Some of the most 
attractive of these plants are rapidly be- 
coming extinct in the Eastern States. 
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News from Nature’s World 


One of Our Guests from Brazil 


HE birds are back again and their al- 

ways wonderful migratory return never 
fails to bring a thrill. Many of them, of 
course, have been no further away than our 
Southern States, or the near West Indies. 
But the bobolink, for example, gay minstrel 
of the summer meadows, has come from the 
far-away pampas of Brazil and Bolivia— 
from almost as far away as the fabled “far 
Cathay,” the poets sing about. Immedi- 
ately upon his return Bob will have some 
sins to answer for, which as a matter of 
fact, he doesn’t commit, according to the 
Biological Survey of the Department of 
Agriculture (Farmers’ Bulletin, No. 630, 
p. 19), which protests that since the change 
in the rice-growing districts of the South, 
he does no more damage there. 


Other Pilgrims Here 


To enumerate the pilgrims in this remark- 
able hegira, would be a difficult task even 
for a trained observer. Occasional attempts 
to make an actual census, even of the birds 
of certain small districts, have produced 


some bewildering statistics. The American 


Museum of Natural History, in New York 
City, displays some 500 species, known to 
be found within fifty miles of the metropo- 
lis, yet the Boy Scout merit-badge, which 
demands only fifty species, is seldom 


. awarded, in good faith, because most boys 


of the usual “scout age” (twelve to four- 
teen), are incapable of sustaining the weeks 
of patient study and close observation 
necessary to win it, 


The Indigo Bird 


Of frequent occurrence (once the bushes 
are grown in the summer months) is the 
common indigo bird, which sings, rather 
obstreperously, especially in the weedy lots. 
He was well known to that keen observer, 
Mr. John Burroughs, who wrote about him 
as follows: 


The indigo bird is a common summer resident 
with us—a bird of the groves and bushy lots where 
his bright song may be heard all through the long 
summer day. I hear it in the dry and parched 
August when most birds are silent, sometimes de- 
livered on the wing and sometimes from the perch. 
Its color is much more intense than that of the 
common bluebird, but its note is less mellow and 
tender. l 


A “Mistake” of Nature 


A certain well-known French naturalist 
once wanted to know how Nature happened 
to make such a mistake about the crossbills 
—birds whose bills cross naturally, near the 
points, and seem like hopeless malforma- 
tions. The Frenchman might have saved 
his sneer, by a little close observation. The 
common American crossbill is one of the 
early migrants, and breeds mainly in the 
Canadian forests, chiefly among the coni- 
ferous trees. It feeds freely upon the seeds 
of the pine cones, which grow at the base of 
the closely lapped scales. The present 
writer has seen a crossbill alight on one of 
these cones and thrust his bill against its 
side. The operation which followed was 
plainly observed through powerful binocu- 
lars. Immediately, the bird began opening 
its bill, with the result that the scales were 
torn off in veritable showers, the bird mean- 
while seizing the seeds in its specially 
adapted tongue. After observing the opera- 
tion for a while, the observer turned away 
with the conviction that what he had wit- 
nessed, far from being a malformation and 
a “mistake” of nature, was really a special 
adaptation cleverly applied. The seeds of- 
the pine cones are well protected against 
the bills of most birds—or, at any rate, the 
crossbills seem to have the best chance at 
them. 


Effect of Altitude on Flowers 


In a report recently made to the French 
Academy of Sciences, M. Bourget offered 
proof of the interesting fact that flowers 
growing on mountain slopes exhibit the most 
brilliant colorization at the edge of melting 
snow, under the action of intense solar 
radiation. ‘The phenomenon is favored, 
furthermore, by the presence of certain 
kinds of soil—particularly a clay soil. The 
effect of the environment is very marked 
indeed. There is an obvious ionization, the 
active agent of which appears to be the 
ultra-violet radiation. -The radio-activity - 
of the soil plays an important part in de- 
termining atmospheric ionization and this 
explains the effect exerted by the clay soils, 
which are especially radio-active in charac- 
ter; moreover, the gamma rays are pro- 
ductive of chemical reaction. The theory 
in question is*further confirmed by a purely 
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physical fact, namely, the change of color 


of ordinary white glass to an amethyst tint, 
which is found to be more pronounced in 
the same locality where the flowers are most 
vividly colored (crevices sheltered from the 
wind, southern exposure, naked clay soil). 
If one places fragments of glass in locations 
such as above indicated and allows them 


to remain for several months, they are ob- © 


served to acquire a violet-amethyst tone 
throughout their entire mass. This color is 
permanent, but is destroyed by heat and 
does not reappear when the glass is cooled. 
The intensity of the color is augmented in 
proportion to the length of. time during 
which it is exposed and also with the 
altitude. 

Strangely enough, a considerable influ- 
ence is exerted by the shape of the pieces of 
glass as well as by their orientation with re- 
spect to the ground. Thus, fragments hav- 
ing a plane surface, such as fragments of 
window glass, do not acquire a color, where- 
as curved bits of glass such as scraps of 
bottles, readily become colored, if their 
concave side is turned toward the ground. 
The deepest color produced is that of a 
glass which is turned upside down so as to 
form a tight enclosure with the ground. 

The English physicist, Crookes, has 
pointed out the natural change of color of 
glass to a violet-amethyst at a high altitude; 
this same coloration is obtained in the labor- 
atory by U-V rays, by X-rays, by the 
gamma rays of radio-active bodies, acting 
on glass containing manganese according to 
Marcelin and Daniel Berthelot, the manga- 
nese being requisite. As to the importance of 
the conditions indicated above as advanta- 
geous, this is explained by the special radio- 
activity found in clay soils and by the accu- 
mulation of the emanation in enclosed spaces 
‘and in crevices sheltered from the wind. 


Feeding Animals on Mushrooms 


It is pretty well known to the public 
that many varieties of fungi or “mush- 
rooms” are not only appetizing, whether 
served as a relish with meat dishes or eaten 
alone, but also have considerable nutritive 
value. From time to time articles appear 
urging the public to make wider use of the 
many edible varieties of fungi, which grow 
wild in our woods and meadows. Unfor- 
tunately the fact that some species are not 
only harmful, but even swiftly fatal, such 
as the deadly Amanita, which closely re- 


sembles _ the . ordinary table* mushroom, | 
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except for the easily overlooked “poison 


cup” at its base, makes many people afraid 


to try experiments. Everyone, however, 
who possesses domestic animals will learn 
with interest that the latter can be advan- 
tageously fed on all sorts of fungi, including 
even those that are poisonous to mankind, 
provided these latter be first boiled and the 
water in which they are cooked poured off. 

The experiments upon which this infor- 
mation is based were made by Dr. Rae- 
biger, the director of the Bacteriological 
Institute of the Board of Agriculture in 
Halle. Tests were made not only of a 
mixture of poisonous and non-poisonous 
fungi, but also of a lot consisting of poison- 
ous specimens alone. Dr. Raebiger found 
that even these could be fed (when boiled 
as described above) in amounts varying 
from two to twelve pounds per animal per 
day, without fatal results. It is true, how- 
ever, that such fodder caused symptoms of 
illness and loss of appetite, from which the 
animals soon recovered. The point of this 
is, according to the investigator, that in 
gathering fungus growth for feeding ani- 
mals, it is unnecessary to use scrupulous 
care to avoid a mixture of poisonous species 
with harmless species, provided, of course, 
the precaution mentioned be observed. 


Aurora Borealis and Boreas 


` A curious bit of woodcraft (of uncertain 
scientific value) which seems to prevail 
among some of the northern woodsmen— 
especially the hunters—is that the “ north- 
ern lights,” as the Aurora Borealis is called 
by the woodsmen, always predict high 
winds. “No huntin’ to-morrow,” “Jim,” 
the guide, would say to the writer as he 
gazed from the cabin door upward, whgre 
the wonderful display “flickered and light- 
ened and glanced and played,” nearly to 
the zenith, like the lights on the manes of 
Riley’s horsemen, in his beautiful poem, 
“The King.” And surely enough, by 
morning something like a small gale would 
be roaring through the forest, making it 
altogether “too noisy” for. big game 
hunting. The present writer has witnessed 
this prediction and its demonstration re- 
peatedly in the heart of the New Brunswick 
forest, where the game, like Joel Chandler. 
Harris’s “ Bre’r Fox,” seemed to “lay low,” 
when the wind blew. The woodsmen 
regarded the prediction as infallible, though 
why, they couldn’t say. But- perhaps the 


_deer know. 
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Biography and Recollections 


Life of Christ. By Giovanni Papini. Freely 
translated from the Italian by Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher. 416 pp. 


- In the original Italian edition, this work has been 
widely read in England as well as on the Continent 
of Europe. The author is a student of philosophy, 
a disciple of Bergson. The background of his book 
is unlike that of any 
other life of Christ, 
ancient or modern. It 
is not the dispassionate, 
analytical work of a 
scholar, nor does it bear 
the marks of credulity 
that are commonly as- 
sociated with the con- 
ventional writings of the 
propagandist for the 
faith. It is a clear, 
simple, and extremely 
vivid narrative. The 
author’s intense desire 
to make his readers see 
the person and character 
of Christ as he sees them 
is never concealed. He 
is writing for the modern 
world and seeking only 
to impress the man of to-day with the power and 
vigor of the personality that he depicts. With the 
mere apparatus of textual criticism and the details of 
the scriptural story as accepted by latter-day investi- 
gators, Papini has little concern. Although fac 
from ignorant in these matters, he confines his 
writing to what he regards as the more fundamental 
and vital phases of the gospel message. He sub- 
or@inates scholarship to faith. 





GIOVANNI PAPINI 


People and Politics. By Solomon Bulkley Griffin. 
Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 510 pp. Ill. 


A career of forty years as managing editor of the 
Springfield Republican could not fail to be filled with 
countless interesting relationships in both public 
and private life. During all that time Mr. Griffin 
was in close touch with both the old political parties 
of this country as well as with every independent 
movement of importance. This book of recollec- 
tions and observations has to do with hundreds of 
men in public life, some of national reputation and 
others only slightly known beyond the borders of 
Massachusetts. When Mr. Griffin writes of what 
he has personally known he is making a distinct con- 
tribution to the history of his times. From the days 
of Samuel Bowles, the elder, the Springfield Re- 
publican had a greater influence on public opinion 
than any other newspaper published outside the 
great cities. One of the outstanding features of 
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Mr. Griffin’s book is the glimpse he gives us of the 
organization and personnel of that remarkable 
journal. To newspaper men this is invaluable. 


A Man from Maine. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


By Edward W. Bok. 
278 pp. Ill. 


One of the world’s greatest publishers, Mr. 
Cyrus K. Curtis, of Philadelphia, is “The Man 
from Maine” who is 
here portrayed by one 
of America’s most suc- 
cessful editors, Mr. 
Edward W. Bok, who 
himself has had not a 
little to do with making 
Mr. Curtis’s dreams 
of success in the pub- 
lishing field come true. 
Some careers are rec- 
ognized by common 
consent as typically 
American. That of 
Mr. Curtis will be so 
recognized as soon as 
its outlines become 
known to the public. 
Beginning as a penni- 
less newsboy on the 
streets of Portland, 
Maine, within an amaz- 
ingly short period of 
time Mr. Curtis attained a front rank among 
American publishers, and is now known the world 
over as the owner of perhaps the greatest publishing 
plant in existence. Mr. Bok shows, step by step, 
how this success was achieved, and to speak of it 
as a story of romantic adventure is no extravagant 
use of words. 





CYRUS K. CURTIS 


Earnum. By M. R. Werner. 
and Company. 381 pp. II. 


For more than half a century the name Barnum 
was a household word throughout the United States. 
There was no better-known American at home or 
abroad than the great showman, the Connecticut 
Yankee, the man who told us that we all liked to 
be fooled. No one, even in our own time, has better 
understood the arts of publicity. This new biogra- 
phy, which perhaps takes Barnum more seriously 
than he took himself, is fascinating because it 
deals with a career that can never be repeated. It 
has the pioneer interest. This generation may get 
from Mr. Werner’s book much history that is not 
to be learned from text-books—how by bringing 
Jenny Lind to our shores Barnum gave the coun- 
try its first opportunity to hear the best music - 
that was enjoyed by Europe; how in his tours of 


Harcourt, Brace 
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England and the Continent he introduced to the 
Old World civilization the shrewdness and business 
sense, along with the crudeness and vulgarity, which 
were then considered the typical traits of the Amer- 
ican people. Our fathers and grandfathers got 
the facts of Barnum’s life from the famous auto- 
biograpby for which they paid 50 cents a copy at 
the circus, but Mr. Werner treats of other 
episodes in his hero’s career that were hardly less 
romantic. 


Damaged Souls. By Gamaliel Bradford. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. 284 pp. Il. 


Mr. Bradford has well established his reputation 
as a biographer. He has retold the life stories of 
many eminent Americans, in each case making his 
subject live again and impart to this present age 
some flavor of the times in which he actively figured. 


r 
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In choosing the title of his latest book Mr. Bradford 
may perhaps have run the risk of offending living 
admirers, and especially descendants, of some of the 
characters whom he has rather ruthlessly grouped 


‘as “ Damaged Souls.” We must believe that there 


are many New Englanders yet alive who would 
shrink from placing old John Brown in that category. 
With Benedict Arnold, Aaron Burr and Benjamin F. 
Butler, he seems at least in unwonted company. 
Nor do we quite see why erratic and brilliant John 
Randolph of Roanoke should be called a “damaged 
soul” in distinction from other politicians of his day 
and generation. If P. T. Barnum rightly belongs 
in such a classification, his broad geniality must 
have covered a multitude.of sins. Yet it must be 
said for Mr. Bradford that he emphasizes and en- 
larges upon the attractive human traits of all these 
men, and in more than one instance the good out- 
weighs the bad in his presentation. 


National and International Viewpoints 


League or War? By Irving Fisher. Harper 


& Brothers. 268 pp. 


The recent visit of Sir Rcert Cecil and the ad- 
dresses which he made in many of our cities have 
set thousands of Americans to thinking anew of 
the reasons for and against our participation in the 
League of Nations. Professor Fisher has from the 
beginning been an advocate of America’s entrance 
into the League; but in this book he sets forth the 
arguments afresh, reviewing the’ developments in 
Europe since the Armistice, and presenting the 
international situation as it appears to-day. Unlike 
some League advocates, Professor Fisher is a be- 
liever in a strong arm for the League, and he would 
have an organization able to enforce its commands 
by physical force as well as moral suasion. Be- 
sides showing why the League is needed to prevent 
a recurrence of wars, this book gives an admirable 
résumé of the things already accomplished by 
the existing League, notwithstanding its many seri- 
ous handicaps. 


As We See It. 
Brothers. 314 pp. 


Viviani was war Premier of France and visited 
_this country in the spring of 1917 as one of the 
members of the French Commission, headed by 
Marshal Joffre. Among French statesmen he is 
‘noted for the vigor and eloquence of his oratorical 
appeals. The present book is very largely a re- 
survey of the beginnings of the Great War, made 
with a view to placing due responsibility on Ger- 
many and her Emperor. Although some new 
material is presented, the general course of the 
argument is practically the same as what has been 
given before in French official documents. 


The Genoa Conference. By J. Saxon Mills. 
E. P. Dutton and Company. 436 pp. Ill. 


By René Viviani. Harper & 


This is the first authentic and complete record 
of the Conference at Genoa last year to be printed 
in the English language. The author is an enthusi- 
astic supporter of the position taken in that con- 
ference by the British delegation. , 


Autocracy and Revolution in Russia. By 
Baron Sergius A. Korff. Macmillan. 161r pp. 


The six lectures which make up this little book 
were delivered by Baron Korff at Northwestern 
University on the Harris Foundation. They deal 
particularly with the revolution of March, 1917. 


The Decadence of Europe. By Francesco Nitti. 


Translated by F. Brittain. Henry Holt and Com- 
pany. 302 pp. | 
. It will be remembered 
that as Premier of Italy 
Signor Nitti took part 
in the conferences of the 
Allies from June, 1910, 
to June, 1920. He there- 
fore has personal knowl- 
edge of the events im- 
mediately following the 
signing of the Treaty of 
Versailles. A large part 
of his present Book is 
devoted to an unsparing 
criticism of that Treaty, 
which he says Tgust 
be revised if a bankrupt 
Europe is to be saved. 
Signor Nitti believes that 
France is making a ter- 
rible mistake. He calls 
upon Great Britain and the United States to 
intervene for the reéstablishment of European 
peace. He wishes especially to interest America. 





FRANCESCO NITTI 


Understanding Italy. By Clayton Sedgwick 
Cooper. The Century Company. 306 pp. IIL 


The author describes the human and material 
resources of the new Italy, her industrial rejuvena- 
tion, her shipping and port development and her 
foreign trade. As to modern Italian politics, Mr. 
Cooper, like most recent observérs from America 
and England, is greatly impressed by the pos- 
sibilities of Fascismo, 
tional movement, and its great leader, Benito 
Mussolini. i 


the new Italian na- 
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~The Social Revolution in Mexico. By Edward 
Alsworth Ross. The Century Company. 176 pp. 


Professor Ross is a trained observer of social move- 
ments. From his study of Russia’s recent history 
he had come to the conclusion that social revolu- 
tions do not pay. But after eleven weeks spent in 

_ Mexico he became convinced that there at least was 
- an exception to the general rule. He finds that the 


These United States: a Symposium. Edited 
by Ernest Gruening. Boni and Liveright. First 
Series. 388 pp. 


In the first series under this title twenty-seven of 
our States are dealt with, each by a different writer, 
who in most cases is a native or long time resident 
of the Commonwealth which he treats. There is no 
uniformity of method. Each writer follows his own 
bent, and expresses his individuality without let or 
hindrance. Each writer, in dealing with his par- 
ticular State, emphasizes such facts as seem to him 
important, while the writer treating of a neighbor 

State may wholly ignore the corresponding statis- 
tical data. The result is therefore not an ideal 
reference book, but there is some compensation for 
the loss in the enhanced variety and divergent 

-viewpoints presented. 


` The Red Man in the United States: an Inti- 

_ mate Study of the Social, Economic and Relig- 
ious Life of the American Indian. Made under 
the Direction of G. E. E. Lindquist. With a fore- 
word by Hon. Charles H. Burke. George H. Doran 
Company. 461 pp. Ill. 


Even the Indian, the only truly “native” Ameri- 
can, has not escaped our modern passion for “sur- 
veys.” It is not to be gainsaid that the time had 
come when we needed to be told explicitly and 
accurately the condition of the Red Man within our 
borders. Information of this kind has heretofore 
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r Human Efforts and Human Wants. By Logan G. 
McPherson. Harcourt, Brace & Company. 318 pp. 
A mature student of problems in economics at- 
tempts in this book to interpret economic activity 
in relation to human life. In other words, he has 
tried to humanize the “dismal science” as it was 
once called. His book is made up of more than fifty 
brief chapters, grouped under the general heads of 
“Production, Buying and Selling,” “The Significance 
; and Service of the Dollar” and “The Signifi- 
_ cance of Money and the Banker.” It is a readable 
and interesting discussion of fundamental matters. 
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The Reds Bring Reaction. By W. J. Ghent. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press. 113 pp. 


© The author of this book was himself, not many 
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economic condition of the Mexican workingman is 
improving very slowly after nine years of civil war, 
but that there is a new spirit in the hearts of the 
masses. Mexico, impoverished as she is, is now for 
the first time grasping the ideals of popular freedom. 
In this little book Professor Ross considers the ‘‘sick- 
ness,’ the land and the people, the current problems 
of politics, land reform, the labor movement, the 
church, and education. 


American Topics 


been buried in Government documents or in the 
reports of philanthropic societies. Such knowledge 
as the man in the street has had of the American 
Indian has been fragmentary and generally incom- 
plete. Out of a beginning, made several years ago 
by the Interchurch World Movement, has grown a 
broadly conceived and thorough inquiry into the 
social, economic and religious life of the Indian as 
he exists to-day. The results of this investigation 
have been compressed into a book of convenient 
size for which Hon. Charles H. Burke, Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs, writes a foreword. One may learn 
from this volume how far the Indian has advanced 
in adjusting himself .s modern conditions. There 
are many excellent illustrations and maps. 


Crucibles of Crime. By Joseph F. Fishman. 
Cosmopolis Press. 299 pp. 


In giving this account of shocking conditions in 
American jails Mr. Fishman is only telling what he 
has personally seen and known, while acting as in- 
spector of prisons for the United States Govern- 
ment and also as an independent prison investigator 
for State and municipal governments. The title 
phrase, “‘Crucibles of Crime,” is by no means a fan- 
ciful one. ‘These words literally describe hundreds 
of our jails as they exist to-day. It is unpleasant 
reading, and we do not like to think that such things 
can go on in this country, but until the great public 
is roused by a knowledge of the facts we cannot hope 
for any general improvement. Such booksas this are 
necessary and indeed essential to any real reform. 


Other Timely Discussions 


years ago, one of the leaders of the American So- 
cialist Party. He still believes in the ultimate so- 
cialization of society, and his quarrel is with the 
extremists—the Bolshevists and Communists, whom 
he relentlessly attacks. 


Highways and Highway Transportation. By 
George R. Chatburn. T. Y. Crowell Co. 472 pp. Il. 


This is a book demanded by the new and complex 
problems of road construction that have come with 
the motor truck and pleasure car. We have had 
to build thousands upon thousands of miles of new 
highway, wholly different in method of construc- 
tion from anything of which our fathers had 
dreamed. We have here a practical manual by an 
authority on highway engineering, containing valu-' 
able suggestions to motorists. a 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD 


Each recurring midsummer 
brings freshly to mind the 
world crisis of 1914 and the 
outbreak of the Great War. We are about 
to begin the tenth year of international 
struggle toward a non-military basis, and 
toward a reconstruction of the world on 
plans in harmony with political democracy 
and the modern trends of economic and 
social progress. While the armistice of 
1918 and its accompanying events marked 
a profound transition, they did not secure 
the results for which an appalling price had 
been paid. Peace agreements, to be genuine, 
must be ratified in good faith and good 
will. Otherwise they are but a temporary 
device, and mean nothing but a pause for 
the gathering of strength to renew the 
clash of arms. Thus far it may be said 

that we have had the benefit of a con- 
- tinuance for almost four years of certain 
parts of the armistice arrangement, though 
we are still living in a world that has not 
dared to relinquish militarism either in 
principle or in practice. Since 1918, there 
- have been several wars of such proportions 
that history will call them “minor” only in 
comparison with the unprecedented magni- 
tude of the struggle that was suspended in 
November, 1918. 


Completing 
a Decade 


The Great War involved na- 
tional resources of every kind 
as well as the movements of 
armies. How colossal was America’s in- 
dustrial mobilization has now been shown 


Future War 
Will Use New 


Instruments 


in a notable book by Mr. Grosvenor 


Clarkson, formerly director of the Council 
of National Defense, entitled, “‘ Industrial 
America in the World War.” Germany 
alone, ten years ago, had understood—in 
a way that shaped economic developments 


—what a war would mean in terms of 
national effort. It took us about a year 
after we had gone into the war in the 
spring of 1917-to get into the full swing of 
munition-making and shipbuilding, with 
our railroads, farms, and general resources 
all mobilized for war service. If Germany 
had held her fighting lines until the summer 
of -1919, our preparation as regards air- 
craft, ships, munitions, deadly gases, and 
all the new phases of the war that. rep- 
resented national power in an age of 
chemistry and electricity, would have been 
overwhelming. If another great war should 
occur, it would be still more deadly than 
the last in its resort to new instruments and 
methods. Europe is perfecting aircraft 
and inventing chemical surprises; and if 
Germany has lost her old weapons she may 
discover new ones of a far deadlier kind. 


Steps Toward The attitude of the United 
oe wer States is altogether friendly; 
but as long as the world shows 

lack of willingness to accept peace in ood 
faith, and prefers to rely upon force as the 
principle behind diplomatic maneuvers, it 
will not be safe for the United States to 
trust for its security to its own freedom 
from designs against the rights of other 
nations. The sinking of the German fleet 
was a long step towards a new order of 
things; but there are other steps that are 
necessary in logical sequence. A second 


step was taken when the Washington 


Conference, accepting the proposals of the 
United States Government, found a way 
to stop competitive naval expansion as 
regards capital ships. Such naval agree- 


‘ments should go much farther,* until they 


lead to the definite abandonment of naval 
warfare and to codperative plans for the 
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policing of the seas at minimum cost. The 
next step should be the completion of a 
code of maritime international law to be 
ratified by all sea-faring nations. Then in 
due time the codperative policing of the 
seas ought to be followed by the creation 
of a distinct ocean jurisdiction, with an 
international executive and with naval 
coöperation developed into an international 
navy, to maintain the freedom of the seas 
for the shipping and the commerce of all 
sea-faring nations. 


Disarmament Under these conditions one 
! PSs tee branch of the Permanent 

Court of International Justice 
would naturally concern itself with cases 
arising out of maritime activities. We must 
work for evolution along such lines as these, 
or else we must face the danger of future 
submarine warfare more deadly than that of 
_ five years ago, with the still greater danger 
of aerial aggression compared with which 
the air raids of the last war would seem of 
trifling importance. We must look forward 
to explosives of far greater destructive 
power, and to the dropping of poison gas 
-bombs over unfortified cities of a deadly 
character that only the chemical experts can 
fully comprehend. A notable achievement, 
it is true, was the disarmament of Germany, 
following the armistice of 1918. It involved 
not only demobilization of troops, but the 
actual delivery of artillery and rifles, cessa- 
tion of their manufacture and the transfor- 
mation of great establishments like Krupp’s 
from the making of war material to that of 
locomotives and farm machinery. But un- 
less other equally important things are 
accomplished, this disarming of Germany 
may have effects precisely the opposite of 
those intended by the victors. Even if 
disarmament became general, it would be 
ineffective as a measure of peace, unless 
followed by constructive plans for inter- 
national unity. 


_ The Principleof Not to maintain an army of 
Force Must be the conventional sort with 
Abandoned > Siia ; 

universal military service, re- 
leases just so much man power for Ger- 
many’s industrial efforts. Not to have a 
great annual military budget, relieves the 
public treasury and makes possible the more 
rapid improvement of railroads, canals, 
harbors, and other instruments of national 
efficiency. We have little evidence, as yet, 
to show that the German mentality has lost 


its conception of war as involving supreme 
national effort, with the whole economic 
mechanism convertible for war uses. France 
has understood better than other countries 
that German disarmament does not of neces- 
sity remoye the danger that Germany may 
yet within a quarter or half century make 


practical application of the principle of force 


to obtain for herself advantages that would 
not accrue to her through appeal to the 
principle of justice. With unsparing logic, 
the French Government, supported by the 
French leaders of public opinion, shows that 
we have here and now before us an issue 
that cannot be safely ignored. A future 
that is to rest solidly upon the new principle 
of justice in the world must be built upon 
honest and sound foundations. 


Shall Germany To have delivered Germany 
Py Lee from the burdens of military 
and naval expenditure, while 
granting to Germany a secure place on the 
seas and in world commerce; to put upon 
France and Belgium rather than upon Ger- 
many the cost of restoring the damages that 
Germany had inflicted upon Franco-Belgian 
industries, mines, railroads, cities, villages, 
and farms: all this might well result in mak- 
ing Germany rather than the Allies the 
victor in the long run. For the contest was 
one that deeply involved economic consid- 
erations, and had behind it motives that 
were largely those of conquest in the spheres 
of industry and commerce. Germany was 
not’ devastated, and if she does not make 
reparation payments on an ample scale she 
is virtually free from foreign indebtedness 
while she has been in a position through 
currency inflation to wipe out all those war 
obligations of a domestic kind which con- 
stituted her nominal war debt to her own — 
people. The occupation of Germany’s 
industrial districts by French troops, while 
expensive for France, does not interfere with 
the carrying on of Germany’s business and 
industry except as the Germans themselves 
through strikes and sabotage and so-called 
passive resistance bring economic trouble 
upon themselves while trying to baffle 
their French opponents. 


Germany ` Viewed through clear perspec- 
Needs Neg tives, apart from prejudice 


and distrust, the thing that 
Germany needs is leadership at once intel- 
ligent and comscientious, with a firm mental 
hold upon realities. Germany has now to 
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accept in good faith the principles of peace, 
and to abandon forever the lurking con- 
ception of an ultimate resort to force. Ger- 


many has to wipe out the disgraceful situa- _ 


tion involved in her currency inflation. 
Her domestic debt was merely a.matter of 
bookkeeping, and was actually paid off in 
the spent efforts of a war that had already 
failed in its avowed objects when the tide 
was turned-at the Marne. Germany has to 
face reparations without haggling, and to 
substitute for evasive methods a frank and 
sincere attitude toward the world. West- 
ern and Central Europe, utilizing in har- 
mony the economic opportunities that are 
available, could make steady recovery from 
a war that has involved heavy losses for 
every nation. The only possible compensa- 
tion lies along the line of a genuine abandon- 
ment of militarism. If Germany should 
show a change of heart, the business leaders 
of the whole world, American and Asiatic 
as well as European, could get together in 
an economic conference and help to work 
out the settlement of many difficult matters. 


Settlements 
Must Face 


Business Needs 


Business men know that the 
coal and iron of Europe must 
be used for large production 
and general distribution on modern prin- 
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DR. OTTO L. WIEDFELT, FIRST GERMAN AM- 
BASSADOR TO THE UNITED STAPES SINCE 1917 


(He is a director of the Krupp works in Essen) 





DR. CARL CUNO, GERMAN CHANCELLOR 


(Dr. Cuno is one of the great business leaders of Germany, 

who might be persuaded by British and American 

industrial and transportation leaders to accept a proper 
reparations policy) 


ciples, free from political and military ob- 
struction. It must be made possible for 
France and Poland and other countries to 
have the samé advantages of freedom from 
immense military budgets that have already 
been conferred upon Germany. There must 
be a period of peace that rests upon public 
sentiment and universal conviction, and 
this should be further guaranteed—as 
against any particular aggressor—by the 
power of ‘an organized world. The prin- 
cipal objection to the existing Leagu® of 
Nations is that it was not so constructed as 
to give it an authoritative place in the 
world’s reshaping. It was a minor achieve- 
ment of a so-called peace conference that 
was not wisely guided toward just and en- 
during conclusions. The later work of the 
Washington Conference went much farther 
in the direction of procuring harmony on 
the plane of large affairs than anything 
that has yet been done by the present 
League of Nations. There was too much 
endeavor at Paris on the part of all coun- 
tries, great and small, to see what they 
could get out of a game of grab, and then 
to see how they could be guaranteed in 
holding whatever advantages they might 
have secured. 7 | 
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The League In a modest and too obscure Excitement Jt is perhaps due to the long 
is FAA fashion, the League of Nations , ser Aa - vacation of Congress, and the 


has undoubtedly rendered Eu- 
-rope many services that have quite justified 
the slight cost involved in maintaining its 
organization at Geneva. We are far from a 
disposition to disparage it in these pages; 
and we have never thought it a duty to 
oppose the arguments of those who have 
favored American membership in the League, 
with or without reservations. But on the 
other hand, we have always recognized the 
palpable fact that the United States 
stands, in all of its policies and attitudes, 
on much more advanced ground as regards 
world peace than the European nations 
have ever been willing to take, whether 
through their membership in the League 
of Nations or in their separate programs. 
American policies are based upon good-will 
and a full recognition of the rights of others. 
It would be invidious to say that this is 
due to higher ethical standards attained by 
average Americans when compared with 
average Europeans. But it would be quite 
easy to show that the circumstances of 
American historical development have given 
this country a relative freedom from motives 
that would tempt us to adopt menacing or 
dangerous policies. 


relative lack of material en- 
countered by Washington correspondents - 


-and political writers, that the subject of 


our accepting membership in the existing 
Permanent Court of International. Justice 
has been whipped up into the shape of a 
controversy that has taken on the sem- 
blance of something almost desperate in its 
urgency and its vital meaning. This 
country has always favored either tem- 
porary tribunals of arbitration for particular 
questions, or permanent tribunals on the 
Hague plan, or well constituted courts 
capable of dealing with justiciable matters 
to be voluntarily submitted. Our readers 
are well aware that an international court 
now exists, and that it sits at The Hague 
to deal with such questions as may be 
brought before it. It was one of those 
institutions that was advocated by the 
United States at the Paris Peace Con- 
ference. It might very well have been 
organized independently, as a development 
of the earlier Hague Tribunals; and the 
fact that it has come into being is due not 
so much to the Paris peace conference as 
to those previous American efforts which 
resulted in the building that Mr. Carnegie’s 





THE PEACE PALACE AT THE HAGUE, WHERE THE INTERNATIONAL COURT IS NOW IN SESSION 
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THE PERMANENT COURT OF INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE, AT THE HAGUE 


Negulesco, Rumania; Angilotti, Italy; Altanura, Spain; Nyholm, Denmark: 
Weiss, France; Loder, Holland and President of Court; Viscount Finley, England; John Bassett Moore, U. S. A.; 
Oda, Japan; Huber, Switzerland; Yoramavitch, Serbia; and Hammanhold, Sweden) z 


(The members, left to right, are: 


beneficence erected at The Hague, with a 
view to progressive internationalism in the 
form of courts of justice, as well as to 
frequent conferences for the improvement 
of international law. 


America's It happens that this particular 
Adh . : 

Geiti Proper court was provided for in the 

Covenant of the League of 

Nations. Its functioning, however, is in 
g 


no way dependent upon the League. One 
of its most eminent judges is an American, 
the Hon. John Bassett Moore. The plans 
upon which it has: been organized were 
made by a committee of publicists which 
included the Hon. Elihu Root. As matters 
now stand, the-court is as available to the 
United States as if our Government was a 
member of the League of Nations. Presi- 
dent Harding and our State Department 
believe that it would be a consistent and 
desirable thing for us to pay a share of the 
expenses of the court, and to take an 
official part from time to time in the 
formalities of filling vacancies on the bench. 
It is hard to find any weight in objections 
to our taking the advice of President 
Harding and Secretary Hughes: in this 
matter. On the other hand, there is nothing 
pressing about the question, and nothing to 
get excited about. If we should be sending 
a case to that court, we would expect to 
pay court costs of various kinds. If we 
signed the protocol and were officially 
concerned in maintaining the court, we 
should have a bill to pay so trifling that it 
would not relieve the other nations of any 
conscious burden of expense. At the pres- 
ent time, Germany has a case under trial, 
and a temporary German judge is sitting. 


Mr. Harding 
Expounds it 
at St. Louis 


If for some reason the Presi- 
dent and Cabinet did not 
think it best for us just now 
to become officially connected with the 
court, the matter would bear postponement. 
But since the Administration has taken 
what seems to us a position in full accord 
with America’s previous record and ap- 
proved sentiment, it would seem altogether 
meticulous to try to find reasons for oppos- 
ing such action. President Harding’s 
plans for his long summer journey have 
been considerably altered in the detailed 


program of speech-making, but not in the 


main outline that we presented in these 
pages last month. According to plans as 
announced, he will have made good prog- 
ress in his itinerary by the time this 
magazine reaches its readers. His first 
speech, scheduled for St. Louis June 21, 
was to deal in part with our relations to the 
World Court of Justice, and in general 
with the policies of the United States that 
have an international bearing. President 
Harding had originally expected to discuss 
the World Court and these international 
relations in one of his later speeches, 
probably at San Francisco. But so much 
party friction had been caused by certain 
incidents and accidents that the President 
thought it best not to postpone the topic. 
Party The Republican National 
meg Committee maintains a public- 
an olicites . . 
aty service and sends out 
weekly material to several thousand news- 
papers. When a particular party is in ` 
power and its international policies are 
having the most careful treatment by the 
President and the Department of State, no 
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slight embarrassment may be caused if a 
‘publicity bureau operated by a party 
committee is inclined to adopt a policy 
of its own, and to push it in the press 
without reference to what the Government 
is trying to do through diplomatic channels. 
Thus the Republican Administration has 
thought it best that we should assume an 
official relationship to the World Court. 
But the Republican National Committee 
under the chairmanship of Mr. John T. 
Adams had apparently thought otherwise; 
and the employed men who run the com- 
mittee’s publicity service were inclined to 
force the pace somewhat, and to express 
with undue zeal the feeling against our 
getting mixed up with foreign matters that 
undoubtedly Mr. Adams sincerely enter- 
- tains, along with many other Republicans. 


Mr. Adams and Jt is true enough that Mr. 
; e in Eliot Wadsworth of the Trea- 
E- sury Department had been 
having a slow and hard time of it abroad, 
trying to persuade the Allies to agree to 
“what would seem on its face to be the 
obviously just course to pursue in respect 
to the payment of our share of the cost of 
occupation along the Rhine. But it was 
highly indiscreet for Mr. Adams’s earnest 
publicity men to call the leading European 
Governments hard names in a three- 
thousand word outburst of indignant Amer- 
icanism that was destined to be sent to 
6400 newspapers. The President had 
reason to be annoyed; and Secretary 
Hughes was justified in making sharp 
disavowal and in asking our representatives 
abroad to explain to foreign governments. 
Thę appearance of some divergence of 
viewpoint as between the Administration 
and the Republican National Committee 
was not a very serious matter, inasmuch as 
everybody knows that neither Mr. Adams 
nor the committee is recognized as having 
any official function as regards the launch- 
| ing of policies, whether foreign or domestic. 
The incident, however, was seized upon 
by the publicity department of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee as affording a 
` | delightful opportunity to advertise Re- 
publican discord. | 


Mr. John T. Adams naturally 
challenged Mr. Cordell Hull 
to tell the truth about Demo- 
cratic unity and consistency in support of 


, Mr. Hull and 
Democratic 
_ Harmony 


tion was kept alive. Mr. Adams’s question- 
ing of. Mr. Hull was specific endugh in its 
mentioning of incidents and of names to 


prove to the impartial observer that the 


Democratic party is perhaps even further 
from being united about the League of 
Nations and the World Court than are the 
Republicans. The Democratic party being 
out of power, and having no official respon- 
sibility about foreign affairs, Mr. Cordell 
Hull’s publicity bureau can work quite 
freely, because -its one object is to bother 
and discredit the party in power. But it 
is altogether different with Republican 
publicity work, inasmuch as the party is in 
office and therefore has to take all the risks. 
The disagreements of the Democrats would 
perhaps be a good deal more conspicuous 
if their party was in power than are those 
of the Republicans at the present moment, 
for it seems to be true that upon the whole 
President Harding and the group of offi- 
cials and advisers with whom he works in 
pleasant agreement are enjoying the support 
of the main bulk of the Republican party. 


Failure to agree with the 
President about the World 
Court is not regarded in 
Republican circles as a disagreement upon 
a major issue. Mr. Adams is cordially 
supporting the President, in most matters. 


Neither Party 
is Entirely 
Convinced 


‘There is no large element of the Republican 


party that is eagerly urging our adoption 
of the Versailles Treaty and immediate 
adherence to the League of Nations. In the 
Democratic party, on the other hand, it is 
understood that ex-President Wilson, with 
his great and growing influence behind the 
scenes, still regards the League of Nations 
as the one dominating issue. Mr. Cox of 
Ohio, who was the candidate three years 
ago, is understood to hold that view 
emphatically. Mr. Clarke, who resigned 
from the Supreme Bench to advocate the 
League of Nations, is presenting it every- 
where as the cardinal feature of Demo- 
cratic policy. And Chairman Cordell Hull 
of Tennessee is supposed to be in sym- 
pathy with the views of Wilson, Cox, and 
Clarke. But the eminent Senator Shields 
of Mr. Hull’s own State is thoroughly 
opposed to that view, and so are many other 
leading Democrats. Moreover, there are 
great sections of the party, such as those - 
in control of the State of New York and 
those who speak officially for the Democ- 


the League of Nations. And so the agita- a racy of New England, who seem to be 
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HON. CORDELL HULL, OF TENNESSEE 


(Chairman of the Democratic National Committee) 


utterly opposed to the League of Nations 
and to anything that looks toward our 
being brought into closer touch with the 
unsettled affairs of Europe. Apparently the 
Republicans are inclined to move a little 
way toward official world organization, 
while trying to do a great deal in the 
direction of creating international friend- 
ship and confidence—such as exists be- 
tween the United States and Canada. 


Could a Great 
Modern City 
Collapse? 


Ina later paragraph, we shall 
speak of the flotation of the 
Austrian loan last month, as 
regards its financial character and technical 
detail. At this point in our discussion of 
current affairs, there are certain other 
phases that demand our attention. First 
let it be noted that the Austrians are learn- 
ing the uses of adversity. So terrible was 
the plight of Vienna for a year or two after 
the war that there was a far too hasty 
opinion prevalent that this great and beau- 
tiful city was virtually doomed to abandon- 
ment and decay, like the ancient cities of 
Mesopotamia. No prediction could have 
‘been more short-sighted. A modern capital 
like the Austrian metropolis may languish 
for a time, but must surely recover. There 
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© Moffett 
HON. JOHN T. ADAMS, OF IOWA 


(Chairman of the Republican National Committee) 


are a certain number of millions of people 
in Central and Eastern Europe. They can 
go nowhere else, and they are determined 
to survive. Only two or three other popu- 
lation groups of similar size in the entire 
world are as well trained and as capable as 
these Europeans. They were bound to 
suffer severely through what we call ‘‘dislo- 
cation” of industrial life. The political 
breakup of the Hapsburg domains con- 
tributed to the paralysis of industryeand 
commerce. It was hard to get enough food 
for the population of a great city like 
Vienna. Outside relief was invoked. There 
was much temporary retreat to agricultural 
areas, which in turn began once more to 
produce a surplus of foodstuff for city 
consumers. 


Vienna, and 
the Process 
of Recovery 


Sheer necessity was bound to 
make the trained workers of a 
great center like Vienna willing 
to accept low wages. The existence of fac- 
tories ready-built, of housing accommoda- 
tions, of elaborate public facilities such as 
water supply and the like, together with 
navigation on the great Danube, a radi- 
ating railroad system, and other means of 
communication, made it inevitable that— 
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as the great Eastern European population 
group began to straighten out-its tangled 
affairs—Vienna would again find itself fully 
inhabited and hard at work, converting 
materials into things to sell, with which to 
buy food and more materials. The de- 
mands of an industrial age like ours were 
bound to impress the nationalistic govern- 
ments, to the end that trade across bound- 
ary lines might be resumed without too 
much hindrance by tariffs and other arti- 
ficial barriers. In short, investments at 
Vienna were too valuable to be abandoned 
by the great and growing populations of 
Europe which are now far from despair, 
and which have less idea than ever before 
of allowing themselves to starve and be- 
come extinct. Budapest and Vienna had 
been leaders in some of the most important 
improvements of modern urban life, espe- 
cially in such fields as those of public 
health; and their progressive views had 
spread to Western Europe and to America. 
It was absurd to think that these great 
cities, although Austrians and Hungarians 
had (like other war-shocked peoples) suf- 
fered greatly from the conflict of 1914-18, 
could not in due time devote themselves 
with at least moderate success to the 
recovery of their economic and social 
equilibrium. 
The League 


and the 
Austrian Loan 


We are glad to accord all pos- 
sible credit to the League of 
Nations for having studied so 
carefully the Austrian situation, and for 





© Keystone View 


AN ORDINARY STREET SCENE IN VIENNA . 
, which is destined to 


(One of the most magnificent of the world’s great cities 
recover its prosperity) 


having recommended to European and 
American bankers the plan for a guaranteed 
loan that has proved successful. The fact 
that in the United States the allotted one- 
fifth was subscribed, several times over, 
within a few minutes after the offering was 
made, proves nothing except that the plan 
itself was acceptable. The Austrian guar- 
antees and the wide distribution of the risk 
among different countries lifted the loan to 
a position quite unique as regards desir- 
ability. “Nothing succeeds like success”; 
and this example may have great conse- 
quences. One good result, it may be hoped, 
will be a more confident activity on the 
part of the League of Nations, as it finds 
its prestige growing. Even though the 
League has no armed force at its command, 
it may acquire much influence and power 
through the support of public opinion. 


Various Another excellent result that 
artes may be expected from this 
eaclions 


safeguarded loan to Austria 
will be the tendency to improve neighborly 
relations among the Central and Eastern 
European countries. They will be led to 
constant improvements in their diplomatic 
and business relationships. With Austria 
accepting in good faith the minor place she 
now holds as against her former grandeur, 
she obtains virtually a guaranteed security 
at the hands of all Europe in return for the 
absolute abandonment of militarism. She is 
not facing demands for war indemnity or for 
reparations, although by the treaty of peace 
she admitted nominal ob- 
ligations. Thegreat lesson 
this Austrian loan teaches 
is the need of entire good 
faith on one side and of 
coéperative action on the- 
other, American partici- 
pation in the loan shows 
to Europe how ready are 
the people of the United 
States to do anything 
whatever of a reasonable 
kind for the improvement 
of conditions abroad that 
comes to them in a definite 
and a workable shape. 


Can Germany We shall not 
she ete pause to say 

much about 
the contrast presented by 
the attitudes of Vienna 
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and Berlin respectively. Austria was far 


more drastically dealt with at the peace 
conference than was Germany; yet the 
Austrians seem to have accepted the in- 
evitable, and to have been adopting posi- 
tions that will bring them back.almost at 
once into an accepted place in the European 
family. The German contrast is set forth 
with such clarity and strength of argument 
by Mr. Simonds elsewhere in this number of 
the Review or Reviews, that we may 
merely add by way of editorial approval that 
we see no escape from the logic of his pres- 
entation. It is not a matter of being pro- 
French or anti-German. It is rather a mat- 
ter of a just and honorable settlement, that 
would be best for Germany in the end. Will 
not Germany see her position as others see 
it? What are the steps to be taken? The 
Belgians, the Italians, and at last the Brit- 
ish, are seeing clearly that there must be an 
end of that so-called passive resistance on 
Germany’s part, in the Ruhr, which has 
turned the French invasion virtually into 
war, whereas it ought to be merely an occu- 
pation of a limited kind for guarantee of 
payment. Next should come an agreement 
upon amounts and terms of payment. 


The Ability to The latest German proposal 
Ps “Sef red begins to be definite, but it 

offers yearly instalments that 
are only about half as large as they ought to 
be. Germany has no foreign or domestic 
debts to consider except reparation pay- 
ment. Everyone will admit that it is harder 
to pay-foreign debts than domestic, because 
in the one case wealth goes out of the coun- 


try, while in the other, as in the United - 


States, it is collected from the nation by 
taxes and returned to the nation in the form 
of interest on loans. But-Germany has 
since the war put her industrial mechanism 
into the highest kind of effective condition. 
After a brief interval of preparation, she 
could pay the equivalent of six hundred mil- 
lion dollars of American money per year. 
In her last note she has offered to pay three 
hundred millions. If she could but see the 
value to herself in every way of acting in 
good faith, she would find her foreign mar- 
kets improving and would begin to perceive 
the pecuniary value of her unarmed posi- 
tion. Having been compelled to give up 
her navy and her army, she has only to act 
in good faith in order to realize the full 
benefits of the international. security that 
she would be entitled to receive in a world 
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THE RT. HONORABLE 
THE NEW BRITISH 


(It is hoped that Mr. Baldwin may have influence 
enough to help bring about a further development of 
e German reparations offer, so that it may take form 

as a beginning for negotiations) 


STANLEY BALDWIN, 
PRIME MINISTER 


that had obliged her to abandon the means 
of self-defense. Honor has great financial 
value; and Germany is in honor bound to 
pay for reparations. The saving of army 
and navy bills alone would go very far 
toward meeting reparation charges. 


British If great business leaders like 
os a the new British Premier, Mr.’ 


Stanley Baldwin—and Eng- 
land’s foremost banker, Mr. Reginald Mc- 
Kenna, who is soon to enter the Baldwin 
Cabinet as Chancellor of the Exchequer— 
are about to make a fresh effort to open the 
eyes of Germany’s leaders to the real situa- 


tion, there is some hope that a solution may « 


be arrived at during the tenth year of the 
period that began with Germany’s invasion 
of Belgium in July, 1914. With passive 
resistance ended, Ruhr occupation by 
France would soon change its character. 
With reparation payments fixed upon an 
accepted basis, Germany might find herself 
in a position to ask the League of Nations 
to aid in various succeeding steps for finan- 
cial rehabilitation. She might possibly 
need a moderate sized loan to put her bank- 
ing and currency at once upon a sound basis. 
She would have to raise current revenues to 
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meet her current expenses; that is to say, 
to balance her budget. 


A Debt The great World War has left 
that Germany most of the important coun- 
Must Accept 


tries of the world with tre- 
mendous debts. Germany would simply 
have to accept the fact of having a debt 
not so large in proportion as that which 
- Italy, Belgium, France, England, and the 
United States are carrying. Furthermore, 
her debt would not represent the exactions 
of ruthless victors, but a bare payment for 
actual damages inflicted upon invaded 
countries, with no indemnities for bereaved 
families and no merely punitive charges. 
If Germany does not see these things in a 
true light, it will be her misfortune in many 
ways as well as her lasting dishonor. The 
French Government is perfectly aware that 
while this situation lasts there is no thought 
in the United States of any payment, either 
of principal or interest, of French indebted- 
ness incurred here. It is to be hoped most 
earnestly that the German mind may some- 
how be opened to see things as they appear 
to the rest of the world. It is sometimes 
less costly to meet an honest debt frankly 
than to maneuver for its evasion. And 
this is what Germany must learn. 


Uncle Sam's 


-~ Peppery 
Critics Abroad 


It is not easy to follow the 
changes in domestic politics of 
all the countries that are now 
exercising the responsibilities of full sov- 
ereignty on the Continent of Europe. 
Within the next few months we shall pre- 
sent a resurvey of the position and progress 
of a number of these older and newer sov- 
ereignties. Reports have been disseminated 
fronf more than one recent observer to the 
effect that Uncle Sam is now universally 
hated across the Atlantic. If this were 
true, it would be necessary that the Presi- 
dent and Congress should keep it in mind; 
and that the United States should be pre- 
pared to protect itself against a malignancy 
that might at some future time prove dan- 
gerous. As a matter of fact, this is true only 
as prejudices are fomented by certain un- 
fortunate tendencies in journalism. Amer- 
ican travelers are taking several hundred 
million dollars to Europe to spend this 
summer, and they will be well treated, in so 
far as their own tact and good conduct 
justify. The good-will of foreign nations is 
_ desirable, and in recent years the United 
States has deserved good-will, as no other 


nation in all history has ever deserved it. 
Our national dignity requires that we do no 
catering, and that we decide for ourselves, 
uninfluenced by selfish foreign propaganda. 
Everybody knows that American good-will, 
as constantly shown in relief measures, has 
kept millions of unfortunate people alive— 
in Europe as well as Asia—during the vicissi- 
tudes of the past five years. Also it is 
equally well known that the American foun- 
tains of beneficence will not be dried up in 
the future. 


Peasants and Even in Russia, the relief that 
Land-Holding was sent from this country 
in Russia . ; 

during the recent famine pe- 
riod will not fail to have helped greatly in 
that slow but sure process of moral recovery 
that is to bring Russia back into accord with 
our own and other governments. There 
seems to be no revolution of violence in 
prospect, but there are many signs of im- 
pending change in Russia. The communis- 
tic theory has broken down, and this is 
especially true in all its relation to land 
holding and peasant life. Taking Russia as 
a whole, it is a vast congeries of agricultural 
neighborhoods. The net result of the revo- 
lutionary period of the past six years has 
been greatly to multiply the number of 
peasant land proprietors, and to strengthen 
the institution of private property by con- 
verting landless farm laborers into owners 
who would fight to the death rather than 
lose their hold upon their acres and the 
appurtenances of their farms. There may 
indeed come a time when some at least of 





IN THE CAVE OF ALI-BABA 


“Hold on, Uncle Sam, you are carrying off our cheese.” 
From L'Œuvre (Paris, France) 


[This is typical of the recent treatment of Uncle Sam in many 
foreign cartoons. s a matter of fact, American oil interests 
are putting no pressure whatever upon the United States 

vernment, and oil cuts a very small figure in real er gem 
apart from Mexico and possibly Rumania] 
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A RECENT STREET-MARKET SCENE IN OVERCROWDED MOSCOW 


(From which Russian center many families have lately been returning to find low rents and superior comfort in 
3 Petrograd) ; 


the great landed proprietors whose estates 
have been subdivided may be recompensed. 
The peasants wilt not be dispossessed, but 
there may be some scheme of long-time 
payment adopted that would be analogous 
to what is going on in various other parts 
of Europe. 


A “Ground- 
swell” that Will 


Redeem Russia 


Slowly but steadily, the hard- 
working peasantry of Russia 
will be increasing their exports 
of food and raw material, and demanding in 
return a supply of textiles, home and farm 
utensils, and other articles which must come 
from Germany, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Austria, France, Italy, and England. In 
due time a “ground-swell” will make its 
way, through local councils and provincial 
organizations, that will provide Russia with 
a representative government in place of the 
present de facto Soviet authority. Our 
readers will remember that a year or two 
ago the desolation’ of Petrograd was 
depicted, and we were assured that that 
great capital, like Vienna, was doomed to 
suffer depopulation and permanent decay. 
The population had fallen from over two 
millions to something like half a million. 
The capital had been removed to Moscow. 
That center was teeming with life, and it was 
reported that something like two and a half 
million people were crowdéd into Mos- 
cow housing accommodations which were 


adapted to not more than half the number. 
But already the inevitable reaction is ap- 
parent. Petrograd has now more than a 
million people, and its private and public 
facilities will in due time be put to-advan- 
tageous use again by a nation which at no 
distant future will have two hundred million 
people, and which will require all the com- 
mercial and industrial services that now- 
adays tend to concentration in large cen- 
ters. The Russian people are not to be 
destroyed because of a hard period of ad- 
versity. It is best, however, that they 
should work their own way back to respon- 
sible government at home, and to trust- 
worthy conduct in their foreign relations. 


Breaking Up We 
Baronial 
Estates 


are publishing in this 
number an interesting article 


College, on the breakup of great estates in 
Bohemia (Czechoslovakia) under the flour- 
ishing republic that President Masaryk and 
his associates organized in the autumn of 
1918. Miss Textor’s article is the more 
instructive, because it describes particular 
estates and shows the process of sub- 
division under auspices of the Government. 
What Bohemia is doing is typical of an 
agrarian movement: that has been going on 
during these past few years all the way from 
the Baltic to the Black Sea. One would find 
similar things happening in Esthonia, 


by Lucy E. Textor, of Vassar ™ 
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Latvia, Caurland, Lithuania, Austria, and 
particularly in Rumania, where so much of 
the land had previously been held in great 
estates by an hereditary landed aristocracy. 
A like condition had existed in Hungary, 
_as is well known. It is probably true that 
the transition in Czechoslovakia is more 
carefully guarded, and that landlord inter- 
ests are more justly treated than in some 
other countries. Generally speaking, out- 
side of Russia, it has been the intention to 
recognize the titles of former owners, and 
to provide equitable compensation. 


The Small The upshot of it all is that 
Farmer, all the farming element in Europe 
over Europe . 4 a 
is showing a rapid tendency to 
pass from the status of mere agricultural 
laborers, or tenants under powerful land- 
lords, to that of independent proprietors, 
as in France, in Denmark, in Switzerland, 
and in North America. Along with this 
tendency, there will undoubtedly be recog- 
nized in the near future a great need of 
agricultural education and of scientific till- 
age. On many of the large European 
estates, heavy’ machinery and modern 
methods had been introduced under the 
direction of competent superintendents. 
With the break-up of these estates, 
large rhachinery cannot be owned exclu- 
sively by individual peasant proprietors. 
The codperative use of such labor-saving 
devices will have to be worked out. Europe 
is already fairly well advanced in agricul- 





THE ESTHONIAN YOUTH SHOWN ABOVE IS PLOWING THE LAND 
ASSIGNED TO HIM BY THE GOVERNMENT IN THE SUB-DIVISION 
? s 


HE OF GREAT ESTATES 


(He is a type of new Janded proprietor to be found almost everywhere in Europe) 
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tural coöperation for purposes of marketing 
standardized products. In some of the 
Balkan countries, particularly Bulgaria, 
peasant proprietorship had prevailed for 
many years. Since the Great War, the 
peasants, who constitute by far the, greater 
part of the population, had been carrying 
on Bulgarian government, and endeavoring 
to bring Bulgaria into better relations with 
Serbia and other neighboring countries. 


Bulgaria 
Experiences 
a Revolution 


The law-making body of Bul- 
garia is the National Assembly 
of a single house, with 227 
members. More than three years ago (in 
March, 1920) a parliamentary election was 
held, and the agrarians, or Peasant party, 
gained 110 seats as against Communists 49, 
Socialists 8, Democrats 24, Liberals 6, Radi- 
cals 8, Progressives 8, Nationalists 14. 
Alexander Stamboulisky was made Premier 
and Minister for Foreign Affairs. On June 
9 there was a sudden movement, led by the 
army and in accord with various non- 
agrarian political leaders, which seized the 
government and installed a ministry headed 
by M. Zankoff. The new Cabinet includes 
members of nearly all the parties except the 
agrarian. The summary methods of this 
revolution were apparently imitated from 
those of the Fascisti in Italy that put Musso- 
lini in power. The news from Berlin would ° 
indicate that this coup d’état was regarded as 
pro-German in character, while news from 
Belgrad showed that the Government of Ser- 
bia (Jugoslavia) viewed 
the situation with a good 
deal of apprehension. 
The true interest of Bul- 
garia would have led her to 
stand with the Allies rather 
_ than with the Central Pow- 
ers in the Great War. It 
is to be hoped that with- 
out bloodshed the peace- 
loving and hard-working 
peasant farmers of Bulga- 
ria may regain control, and 
that firm understandings 
may bring Bulgaria into 
accord with the govern- 
ments at Belgrad, Bucha- 
rest, and Prague. Eastern 
Europe regarded the Bul- 
garian crisis as likely to 
lead to civil war, which 
| might seriously endanger 
peace in the Balkans. 
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sips The Hon. 
nd t 
Redestoes Henry J. 


Allen, former 
Governor of Kansas, re- 
turned last month from a 
tour of inspection he had 
made in the interest of the 
work of Near East Relief 
that has been carried on 
during the past year under 
great difficulties by reason 
of sensational happenings 
in the Turkish Empire. 
Governor Allen saw 
Smyrna in its ruins, and 
after conferences with 
Turkish officials, as well 
as those of other govern- 
ments, realized fully that 
the Asiatic Greeks who had 
been expelled by the Turks 
would never be allowed to 
return. A million and a 
quarter of these, along wie 
a good many Armenia 

refugees, had found shelter 
in Greece, and these now constitute 20 per 
cent. of the population of that small coun- 
try. 
people, most of whom unfortunately are 
either children or old men and women, in 
communities upon relatively undeveloped 
lands that lie in the Salonica region or in 
Macedonia. To accomplish this will re- 
quire money that Greece cannot supply 
out of her limited revenues. Governor 
Allen believes that it would be an act of 
large justice and of broad statesmanship for 
the United States to make, not a gift, but a 
loan, to Greece to aid in the working out of 
this immense problem. We had assigned a 
credit of fifty million dollars to Greece, but 
had actually loaned only fifteen millions. 
It would seem appropriate that we should 
extend to Greece the remainder of the 
money under the original allotment of fifty 
millions. 


There Will Be Many people are inquiring, 
ri penton What has become of the Ar- 
uture z é 

menians, and is there to be 
any future for that unfortunate race? Some 
hundreds of thousands of Armenians had 
already been living under Russian protec- 
tion in the Caucasus region East of the 
Black Sea, and many scores of thousands 
have escaped in that direction from the 


more recent Turkish. massacres... That 


It is proposed to establish these 





HON. HENRY J. ALLEN, FORMER GOVERNOR OF KANSAS 


(Arriving at New York after a remarkable tour of Jands around the eastern 
Mediterranean and the Black Sea, where he has been inspecting the work of the 


Near East Relief) 


these people may have a worthy future is 
reasonably certain. The Near East Relief, 
in one place or another, is taking care of 
many thousands of Armenian orphans. It 
cannot abandon them, and it proposes to 
train them for a future leadership of the 
Armenian people. ` In order that they may 
be self-supporting to a considerable extent 
while being trained and taught, they will be 
colonized upon extensive agricultural tracts, 
where they will learn various trades, mod- 
ern farming, and the use of such facilities 
as are common in civilized countries. 


Lausanne and The Balkan regions have been 
the or n viewing with great concern 

ied the long and tortuous course 
of diplomacy at Lausanne, where the Allies 
are trying to settle a number of things 
with the victorious and uncompromising 
Turks. The Greeks at Lausanne had the 
courage to refuse to pay any indemnity to 
Turkey, and have shown more of what we 
in the United States call “spunk” than 
have the great Allied powers in their dis- 
cussions with Ismet Pasha. It would be 
unfortunate for all concerned if the Turks 
should finally be awarded a further ex- 
tension of territory beyond the line in 
Europe that had been fixed as between 
Turkey and Greece. It is obligatory upon 
the. powers to see that Bulgaria has com- 
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mercial aecess to the sea, and all the 
Balkan States are interested. In the long 
run, it will be found that Turkey has no 
place in Europe. Constantinople ought to 
be internationalized, and might well be 
given to the League of Nations with author- 
ity to govern it and to oversee all relation- 
ships between Turks and Christians, and 
indeed among the different sovereignties of 
the Near East on both sides of the Straits. 
Mr. Harding 'To allude once more to Presi- 
= ill Speakon dent Harding’s plans of travel, 
anadian Soil ., . . 3 À 

it is a matter of no small sig- 

nificance that Vancouver, British Columbia, 
is on his itinerary and is listed as the first 
place where he is to speak after spending 
about three weeks in Alaska. According 
to plans as last announced, he was to speak 
at Portland and Tacoma on the fourth and 
fifth of July and at the Puget Sound cities 
of Vancouver and Seattle on July twenty- 
sixth and twenty-seventh. There is no 
reason why the President of the United 
States should not at least once in his term 
of office speak to neighbors and friends 
across our northern boundary line. Every 
forward movement in the Dominion is of 


benefit to the United States, and the two 
great countries are destined to go forward 
side by side in a spirit of mutual helpful- 
ness. It is to be hoped that American 
farmers may see the large statesmanship 
that underlies the Canadian proposals of 
tariff reciprocity. A commodity like wheat 
has its prices fixed not by national tariffs 
but by world conditions of demand and 
supply. Full reciprocity in all kinds of 
products of field and forest would be bene- 
ficial to the United States as well as to 
Canada, and would make for those har- 
monious relations that are so much to be 
desired. We are publishing certain articles 
in this number of the REVIEW oF REVIEWS 
upon the leaders and the political and eco- 
nomic problems of the Northwestern Cana- 
dian Provinces that our readers will find 
of remarkable interest. The time will come 
when Canada will not be so dependent for 
its prosperity upon the world’s demand for 
wheat. Meanwhile, agricultural statesmen 
will deal with th<,, ©. Ys emergencies as 

nth, in x 
best theyrmay Ki, aé. The new type of 
leader, as developed in British Columbia, . 
Alberta, and Saskatchewan, will appeal 
greatly to the admiration of Americans who 





THE NEAR EAST RELIEF HAS BEEN DOING A GIGANTIC WORK IN REMOVING ORPHANS AND 
REËSTABLISHING THEM OUTSIDE OF TURKISH DOMINIONS 


(Many have found shelter in Greece, and the photograph above represents part of a migration of 15,000 boys and 
girls who will be trained for useful and perhaps leading parts in shaping the future of eastern lends) 
e . 
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believe in the inherent power of 
our democracies to bring forward 
capable men from the ranks of the 
people. 


Canadian 
Wheat Farmers 
in Politics . 


In our group of articles 
this month relating to 
Canada will be found 
(see page 53) an exceedingly strik- 
ing and important account of farm 
conditions in the vast prairie prov- 
inces of the Canadian Northwest. 
The article is by Mr. J. H. Haslam, 
and is entitled “A Farm Crisis in 
Western Canada.” A vivid pic- 
` ture is presented of the opening up of 
the wheat-growing prairie farms, 
and of the emergence of the farmers 
as a political organization control- 
ling provincial governments in Al- 
berta, Manitoba, and practically 
also in Saskatchewan, with farmer 
delegations now sitting in the Par- 









A SCENE IN THE BRITISH COLUMBIAN CITY OF VAN- 
COUVER, WHERE PRESIDENT HARDING IS SCHEDULED ~ 
TO MAKE A SPEECH AND PLAY AN INTERNATIONAL 


(The large building in the foreground is a hotel. 
are suggestions of a handsomely developing city) 
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GAME OF GOLF ON JULY 26 
To right and left 


liament at Ottaw bece new re- 
gions are so depen on the success of » economic adjustments in the field of private 


their wheat crop, as regards both its yield 
and its marketing, that their chief concern 
about the agencies of government nowadays 
has to do with the collective management of 
their wheat interests. Mr. Haslam’s article 
makes this situation clear, and shows also 
the anxieties that attend the harvesting and 
sale of the 1923 crop. He tells the story of 


Premier Dunning, of Saskatchewan, who 


was formerly manager of a great codperative 
- grain handling company, and is now the 
executive head of the Government. He tells 
also of Premier Greenfield, of Alberta, a 
working farmer who came from England 
fifty-two years ago in the steerage. A farm- 
ers’ representative of a different type is 
Premier Bracken, of Manitoba, who is no 
politician but has been president of the 
_ provincial agricultural college. 


_ An American Every new country that de- 
is oad a velops so rapidly has prob- 
lems of just this kind. North- 

west Canada will after a time diversify its 
products, and will be relatively less depen- 
dent upon the European market for wheat. 
Its rich soils will bring stable prosperity. 
Reaction, after the war-time high prices of 
wheat, was inevitable; and the farmers of 
Western Canada will find that there is no 
magical remedy in the domain of politics 
for situations which—in fundamental as- 
pects—can only be worked out by slow 


. 


effort. Nevertheless, there are emergency 
phases of the depression in agricultural 
values that must naturally call for public 
treatment. While the wheat problem is 
not so pressing in our own agricultural 
States, it is a matter of great importance 
to individuals and to communities. For 
that reason, a national wheat conference 
was several weeks ago arranged for, to be 
held in Chicago on June 19 and 20. At the 
head of this movement was Governor J. A. 
O. Preus, of Minnesota, whose high training 
and able leadership has made him one of the 
marked men of the Northwest. 


Present Crises The Governors of  Illenois, — 
fet ivad Kansas, Missouri, North Da- 
kota, Oklahoma, and Ohio 
joined Governor Preus in the call for this 
conference, as did Senator Capper, of 
Kansas; Dr. Copeland, Senator-elect from 
New York; President Barrett of the Farmers 
Union, President Bradfute of the Farm 
Bureau Federation, Master Lowell of the 
National Grange, ex-Senator Chamberlain 
of the Shipping Board, and Mr. Sapiro, our 
foremost practical authority in agricultural 
codperative marketing. We shall comment 
upon the recommendations of this con- 
ference in our next number. ‘There is one 
broad conclusion that we have been pre- 
senting to our readers. from time to time. 
And that is, that at a comparatively early 
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GOVERNOR J. A. O. PREUS, OF MINNESOTA * 


(Whose candidacy to succeed the late Senator Nelson 
at Washington and whose various public activities 
have made him one of the leading American figures of 
the past month) 
date we shall not be a wheat-exporting 
nation. Europe and Asia will increase their 
wheat production and also their average 
per capita consumption. Our American 
grain-growing States will have to aim at 
larger—diversity of employments and pur- 


suits, in order to develop home markets for 
farm products. 


Meanwhile, of course, the 
wheat situation must be taken care of, be- 
cause the farmer of this decade cannot live 
on philosophical reflections as to the eco- 
nomic tendencies that will begin to produce 
stable equilibrium by 1950. 


Agriculture The agricultural situation in 
in ‘er : 
England England is receiving govern 


mental attention, and un- 
doubtedly there is just beginning to sweep 
across the face of that beautiful island what 
will in due time produce a profound change, 
in the breaking up of great estates, the 
lessening of the area of private parks and 
ornamental- grounds, and the. increased 
number of freehold farmers intent upon 
enlarging their output of wheat, milk, 
beef, and pork for the British market. This 
movement in England will probably take 
the form of a standardized method of trans- 
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ferring great estates to tenant farmers, 
somewhat along the lines that had. been 
previously worked out for Ireland. 


Transferring As our readers are well aware, 
ret _ the British Government, hav- 


ing provided forty years ago 
for the adjustment of rent charges by 
courts, in order to stop the wholesale evic- 
tion of tenants, had proceeded a few years 
afterwards to put in force a governmental 
program for buying out estates of absentee 
landlords and reselling in small farms to 
tenants. The landlords have accepted 
government bonds, and the tenants have 
been ready to pay enough to meet the sums 
needed for interest and gradual repayment 
over a long period. This gives the farmer 
the welcome feeling of proprietorship, while 
making his carrying charges considerably 
less on the average than his former rent 
bills. The greater part of the estates in 
Ireland — fully two-thirds — have already 
passed to the worki armers under this 
system. Last — Parliament of 
the new Irish F tate at Dublin, the 
Minister of Agriculture introduced a bill 
providing for the issuance of $125,000,000 
of new land obligations to complete the 
process of buying out the landlords. It is 
to be noted that this imposes no real burden 
upon the Government, which merely em- 
ploys its credit and acts as an agent in the 







-interest of both sellers and buyers. 


The Irish Free Perhaps the most important 
OF sated definite news of last month 
was that which informed us of 

the final collapse of the unfortunate De 
Valera rebellion against the Irish Free 
State. This fanatical and hopeless move- 
ment was called off, in an order to his fol- 
lowers issued by Mr. De Valera on May 24. 
President Cosgrave of the Free State has 
brought Ireland safely through an ordeal 
of civil strife that.has cost probably more 
than $100,000,000 in direct government 
outlay, apart from the still greater losses 
of individuals. Mr. Mark Sullivan, who 
recently visited Dublin and witnessed the 
Dail, or Parliament, in session, writes in a 
highly complimentary manner as to the 
ability shown in debate, and the orderliness 
and restraint that is evident in all the 
proceedings. The Constitution of the Free 
State, as agreed upon between Ireland and 
Great, Britain, gives the Free State the 
same powers as those of the Canadian 
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Dominion. The Irish Government has 
been conferring with that of Canada re- 
garding representation at Washington; and 
it is stated that Canada expects in the near 
future to send an Ambassador to the United 
States, whereupon Dublin will, follow the 
example set by Ottawa. 


The New Mr. P. W. Wilson, whose pro- 
Cabinet tracted sojourn in this coun- 
in England 


try, while familiarizing him 
with American affairs, has not lessened his 
keen interest in those of his own country, 
writes for us this month an article on party 
tendencies and domestic issues in England 
as illustrated by recent events, particularly 
by the reorganization of the Government 
under Mr. Stanley Baldwin as Prime Min- 
ister. Although the Tories keep the reins 
in their hands, with the Cabinet posts 
largely manned by the members of the 
House of Lords, it by no means follows that 
the Government is reactionary. All the 
tendencies in England are progressive; and 
it is merely a question of the rapidity of the 
pace. It will not be a great while until 
another election is held, the present Par- 
liament having been chosen just after the 
-armistice and before the peace conference, 
more than four years and a half ago. The 
British Empire is undergoing many changes, 
but it is a highly solvent affair, neverthe- 
less, with British statesmanship and di- 
plomacy constantly recruited by tried and 
trained men from all ranks. There is not 
the slightest tendency in England toward 
revolutionary upheaval, in spite of unem- 
ployment in certain industries, and rest- 
lessness among the demobilized soldiers. 
British trade, upon the whole, is gaining 
ground, and the prospect is decidedly more 
optimistic than last year. 


ty Dry Of all the court decisions that 
aws an as 
the Ships have brought political em- 


barrassment in recent months, 
the most troublesome one has been that 
which relates to liquor carried upon foreign 
ships entering American ports. As the 
law was previously enforced, American 
ships were not permitted to carry liquor 
anywhere; because, being under the Ameri- 
can flag, they were constructively American 
soil. By similar reasoning, foreign ships, 
being under the flags of their respective 
countries, while not allowed to send liquor 
ashore or to traffic in it after,they had come 
within the three-mile limit, were permitted 
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PRESIDENT WILLIAM T. COSGRAVE, HEAD OF 
THE IRISH FREE STATE 


(Who has brought the De Valera Rebellion to an end) 


to serve it on shipboard in accordance with 
their customs. The United States Supreme 
Court decision on April 30 has changed the 
whole situation. American ships tare no 
longer debarred from carrying liquor out- 
side of our territorial waters. But all 
ships, whether foreign or American, must 
be dry inside of our territorial waters. 
There is a good deal of confusion as to 
details, and naturally there have been 
protests from foreign governments. 


A Correction 
of the Law 
is Needed 


Readers of newspapers, how- 
ever, should bear in mind that 
these protests, while made as a 
matter of form, have behind them no inten- 
tion to be disputatious or offensive. For- 
eign governments are fully aware that the 
decision has created an unexpected condi- 
tion, which would naturally seem to call 
for an amendment to the Volstead Act 
when Congress meets in December. It has 
been reported that President Harding 
will make such a recommendation to Con- 
gress. Congress never intended to assume 
jurisdiction over the eating and drinking 
customs of foreign crews on their own ships 
while inside American waters. Prohibi- 


` tion had as its aim the ending of the ordi- 


nary manufacture and sale of alcoholic 
beverages, on American soil, because the 
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GOVERNOR ALFRED E. SMITH, OF NEW YORK 


liquor traffic was regarded as detrimental 
enough to justify prohibition on the na- 
tional scale, whereas previously we had 
extended prohibition through State and 
local aetion to much the greater part of our 
area and population. 


Goo. Smith Governor Smith, of New York, 
and State © after several weeks of delay 
Enforcement 


following the adjournment of 
the legislature, held a public hearing on the 
repeal of the Mullan-Gage State Enforce- 
ment Act, and then signed the repeal on 
June 1. The Eighteenth Amendment to 
the Constitution, and the enactments at 
Washington to give effect to constitutional 
prohibition, were quite generally followed 
in the several States by enactments of 
enforcing laws which were intended to 
bring State agencies into full coöperation 
with those of the Federal Government. 
In the very nature of the case, prohibition 
laws require constant vigilance in all locali- 
ties if they are to be successfully enforced. 
The object of the wets in securing the repeal 
of the Mullan-Gage Act in New York 
could have been nothing else except to add 
difficulties, and thereby make the law of the 
land more easy of violation. We take our 
stand without hesitation on the side. of 
those who believe that laws of this kind 
should be enforced until they are repealed. 


We have no objections to offer to the de- 
mand in certain quarters that in the com- 
paratively near-future there should be an, 
effort made in one State and another to 
find out by the test of a popular vote 
whether a majority would like to have the 
Eighteenth Amendment repealed ôr sus- 
tained. We are not prepared to express 
an opinion as to the verdict that would be 
rendered, if the people of the States should 
vote again on this question after an ex- 
perience, let us say, of ten years. But, 
so far as we are able to observe public 
opinion to-day, we are convinced that a 
great majority of the people of the country | 
wish to have the amendment respected 
while it is a part of the Constitution, and 
to have the Volstead Act enforced while it. 
stands on the statute books. Although 
Governor Smith’s action was to have been 
expected, the arguments that have been 
advanced to justify it have not carried 
widespread conviction. 


Contrary to widespread doubts- 
as to the success of the 
Austrian loan, the American. 
portion, $25,000,000, was oversubscribed 
within fifteen minutes after the opening of 
the lists on June rr. The English portion, 
also, was promptly and handsomely over- 
subscribed in the London offering. The 
total loan was $126,000,000, bearing in- 
terest at 7 per cent. and sold to investors 
in America at go, thus yielding slightly over 
8 per cent. The bonds run for 20 years, to 
1943, and are callable as a whole after ro 
years from the issuing date. They are 
secured by the gross receipts of the Austrian 
customs and the tobacco monopoly, and 
also severally, in parts ranging from 
I per cent. to nearly 25 per cent., by the 
governments of eight out of nine partici- 
pating nations—Great Britain, France, - 
Belgium, Italy, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
Sweden, and Holland. 


The Loan 


to Austria 


The brilliant success of this 
financial undertaking is a dis- 
tinct triumph for those who 
believed that with -painstaking care and 
caution as to ways and means America 
can give definite material help to Europe; 
and it was a triumph, too, for the group of 
America’s leading bankers, headed by J. P. 
Morgan & Company, who worked out .the 
details of the plan in the face of many 
prophecies of failure. The loan. was made 


A Good 
Augury 
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as the outcome of the efforts of a com- 
mittee appointed by the League of Nations 
to study the economic condition of prostrate 
Austria, dictate the measures she should 
take to render financial help efficient, and 
see that these measures were taken. From 
the armistice until the autumn of 1922, 
Austria went from bad to worse. Last 
September the work of economic rehabilita- 


tion began under the direction of Dr.. 


Alfred Zimmermann, who was appointed 
Commissioner-General over Austria with 
very great powers. The Austrian crown 
has now been stabilized and with the aid 
of the present loan it is expected that 
the country’s budget will balance in 1924. 
The spectacle of a group of victorious 
nations coming thus to the aid of a dis- 
tressed foe, and rendering, with care and 
wisdom, the support necessary to set her on 
her feet again, is one that has not often 
been seen in the history of mankind. 


_ The Trade - For nearly nine years, we 
Balance Turns have been selling more goods 
Against Us : ) 

to foreign countries than they 
have been sending to us, with a ċontinual 
“favorable” trade balance, rising in several 
recent years to amounts due us on balance 
such as have never been known before in 
international trading. As a result, more 
than $3,000,000,000 of gold, or nearly half 
the world’s total gold supply, is in the 
United States. Last March, for the first 
time, there came a reversal of our export 
excess. In that month, imports exceeded 
exports by no less than $60,000,000, which 
made another record and gave the largest 
excess of imports known in our history. 
There are some unusual features in this 
turn of the tide. In the first place, the 
huge volume of imports that brought it 
about has come to us in the face of the 
highest tariffs we have ever imposed, and 
in the face of the general belief, at the 
time the present tariff bill was enacted, 
that these high customs duties would 
seriously hamper foreign importers in send- 
ing goods here. - 


Raw In the second place, the 
Materials — Present import movement is 
Coming In 


| very largely made up of raw 
materials coming to the United States to 
be manufactured, while an analysis of our 
export trade shows a remarkable increase 
in the volume of manufactured goods we 
are sending abroad, the increase running 
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no less than 20 per cent. over the preceding 
year, and 6o per cent. greater than the 
value of manufactures exported in the year 
preceding the war. These figures show 
that our growing population consumes 
more and more of the output of our farms 
and mines, leaving small surplus to send 
abroad. In 1880, foodstuffs and material . 


` for manufacture formed 84 per cent. of our 


exports; 78 per cent. in 1890; 64 per cent. 


in 1900 and 54 per cent. in 1922, Manu- D 


factured goods made up only 15 per cent. 
of the exports in 1880, while in 1922 they 
had reached 46 per cent. oie 


R ieee ie For the first time in nearly 
ailroads are f pia: 
Showing Profis SEVEL YEATS the railroads. of 


the country are showing net 
earnings that would, if maintained with 
reasonable continuity and certainty, give 
them the credit which they must have if 
they are ever to finance themselves in the 
only safe and sound way—by selling stock 
to investors to raise the new money re- 
quired for facilities to give adequate service 
to the public. The returns for April were 
at the annual rate of 614 per cent. on the 
valuation of the roads fixed by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. It is true 
that for the first quarter of 1923 the earn- 
ings of the roads were still well under the 
534 per cent. allowed them as a fair return. 
The traffic offered is exceeding all records 
for the first half of a year, the weekly car 
loadings being up to a million, with pas- 
senger traffic also very heavy. The rail- 
road officials have informed the Commerce 
Commission that the car shortage from 
which the roads and the country have 
been suffering for many months has now 
been overcome; that $676,000,000° will 
be expended for new rolling stock this 
year, and that the fall crop movement will 
be handled without abnormal difficulty. — 


I ei A very small fraction of our 
FA railroad securities are, how- 
Politics 


ever, now eligible for the 
investment of saving funds, and individual 
investors are still badly frightened by the 
prospect of future legislation inimical to the 
railroads. The “progressive” groups in 
Congress have been talking vehemently of 
their purpose to scale down very radically 
the valuation put by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission on railroad property in 
the United States—about $20,000,000,000. 


Twelve billions seems to be the fetish. 
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MR. PETER J. BRADY, NEW YORK LABOR 
LEADER, WHO BECOMES PRESIDENT OF THE 
_. NEW FEDERATION BANK 


figure cherished and put out on all occasions 
by most of the so-called progressive re- 
formerseas the actual value of the railroads. 
Such threatenings have had the effect of 
kceping the securities of great numbers of 
railroads selling at panic or bankruptcy 
prices, and of impeding effectually any 
movement toward the one thing most to be 
desired—enhanced credit that will allow 
necessary capital to be raised. As a matter 
of practical fact, it is difficult to see how 
any such radical legislation can be effected 
for af least a year, but it will require the 
guaranty of much more than one year of 
peace and security to bring investing in 
railroad securities back into public favor. 


A recent incident bearing im- 
portantly on the question of 
the valuation of railroad prop- 
erty was the decision of the Supreme 
Court handed down on May a1, that in 
valuing public service corporation property, 
for the purpose of rate-making, the cost of 
reproduction at present values must be 
one of the factors taken into consideration. 


A Helpful 


Decision 





This does not mean, as has been assumed 
in the comment of many critics of the 
Court’s decision, that present reproduction 


costs are to be the only factor and that,’ 


. 


for instance, if the Pennsylvania Railroad 
were being valued, the only question would 
be what every item of its property would: 
cost if it were purchased or constructed. 
to-day. As a matter of fact, what valuation 
experts haye to ascertain in rate-making 
cases is the probable fair value ‘of the 
future, rather than of the past or present, 
and the Court has very pertinently de- 
cided that in making this forecast, present 
costs must be considered. 


Laborin On May 19 a new labor bank 
the Banking was opened in New York 


Business 


City—the Federation Bank of 
New York—with Governor Smith, Mr. 
Samuel Gompers, and a host of other 
notables present to make a gala occasion. 
The new bank has as its president, Peter 
J. Brady, of the Printing Trades Council. 
The speeches of the day carried the thought 
that working people are realizing keenly 
the great economic power lying in the 
control of credit, and that they have 
determined to share in this power. Gover- 
nor Smith called attention to the equally 
important fact that these new institutions 
will help to explain to laboring. people the 
responsibilities and difficulties encountered 
by employers, and thus make possible a 
better understanding between capital and 
labor. With this latest addition, there are 
twelve labor banks in actual operation in 
the United States. Three of these were 
organized and are now controlled by the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, who 
were the pioneers in starting a National 
Bank in Cleveland, Ohio, three years ago. 
This first bank has a capital stock of 
$1,000,000 and reserves of over $15,000,000. 
Railroad workers have a trust and savings 
bank in San Bernardino, California, and the 
railroad unions a National Bank in Spokane 
(Washington), while the Birmingham (Ala- 
bama) Federated Bank and Trust Com- 
pany was organized by the State Federation 
of Labor and locals of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers. Thus, out of the 
twelve existing labor banks, six were or- 
ganized by railroad men. Other trade 
unions now embarked in the banking 
business are the machinists, with a savings 
bank in Washington, D. C., the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers, with a trust 
and savings bank in Chicago, and another 
in New York, the Central Labor Union in 
Philadelphia, and various labor groups ini’ 
Tucson, Arizona, and Three Forks, Montana. 
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RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS 


(From May 15 to June 15, 1923) 


AMERICAN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


May 16.—Secretary Work, of the Interior De- 
partment, reverses his predecessor, Mr. Fall, and 
permits foreign-owned or controlled companies to 
lease oil and mineral rights on Indian lands. 


May 17.—Alva B. Adams (Dem.), of Pueblo, is 
appointed by the Governor of Colorado to succeed 
Samuel D. Nicholson (Rep.), deceased, in the 
United States Senate. 

The Attorney-General’s office rules that Comp- 
troller General McCarl has no power to supervise 
decisions of the Federal Compensation Commission. 


May 21.—William R. Day resigns as umpire of 
the Mixed Commission for the adjustment of war 
claims of Germany and the United States; Edwin 
B. Parker, of Texas, will succeed him. 


May 22.—The Governor of Florida signs a bill 
prohibiting capital punishment of convicts. 


May 24.—The Republican National Committee, 
at the request of the State Department, withdraws 
statements derogatory to Britain and France in 
reference to Rhine army costs settlement. 

The Census Bureau announces that in the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1922, Michigan’s governmental 
costs exceeded revenues by $8.01 per capita, with 
taxes at $6.73 per capita; expenditures were 
$92,538,443, revenues $61,738,256. 

May 25.—The Lusk anti-sedition laws of New 
York State are repealed by a bill which Governor 
Smith signs. 

May 26.—President Harding appoints Bert E. 
Haney (Dem.), of Oregon, to the United States 
Shipping Board. ; 

May 30.—President Harding, speaking at Arling- 
ton Cemetery, says: “We cannot guarantee, but 
we can promote, the peaceful adjustment of dis- 
putes. We can aid in the establishment of the 
agencies of peace.” 


May 31.—Secretary Hoover approves the plan 
of the American Construction Council to flatten the 
peak prices of labor and materials in the building 
trades and to spread $15,000,000,000 of proposed 
construction, delayed since 1914, so that it will not 
disorganize the industry. 


June 1.—Governor Alfred E. Smith, of New York, | 


stating that he has no political future which he is 
willing to attain by the sacrifice of principle, signs 
a bill repealing the State prohibition-enforcement 
law (Mullan-Gage act); he declares that primary 
responsibility for prosecutions should be upon the 
federal authorities, and raises the issue of State’s 
rights, suggesting that the States should be privi- 
leged to define the alcoholic content of beverages 
within a maximum limit to be fixed by Congress in 
amendment of the Volstead Act, motivated by 
common sense and medical-opinion.. - 

Director Frank T. Hines of the Veterans Bureau, 
it is announced, saves $750,000 annually by cutting 
down personnel. 


June 2.—The Moro prophet Akbara, who claimed 
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HON. EDWARD P. FARLEY, NEW CHAIRMAN 
OF THE SHIPPING BOARD 


(Although Mr. Lasker, who resigned last month, had 

succeeded in bringing order out of chaos in the Govern- 

ment’s ownership and operation of merchant vessels, 

nevertheless Mr. Farley will find many difficult problems 

to solve. He formerly served as vice-president of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation) 


to be bullet-proof, is killed with fifty-two fanatic 
followers after a religious uprising on the Island of 
Pata which resulted in a battle with Filipino®con- 
stabulary; thirty Moros were killed May 19; 800 
surrender, but 200 remain at large. 


June 3.—The Treasury Department issues regu- 
lations enforcing the decision of the Supreme Court 
keeping foreign ships “dry” «while in American 
ports; American medical officers may issue per- 
mits covering “such kind and not less than such 
amount of liquor” required for the crews under 
foreign laws. 


June 4.—The Supreme Court sets aside as uncon- 
stitutional certain laws prohibiting instruction in 
foreign languages to pupils below the eighth grade 
of public, private, and parochial schools in twenty- 
one States, notably Iowa, Nebraska, and Ohio. 

In Iowa, a special election is held to fill the seat 
made vacant by Mr. Towner’s appointment as 
Governor of Porto Rico, and Hiram K. Evans 
(Rep.) is successful over J. P. Daughton (Dem.), 

June 1o.—Albert D. Lasker, chairman of the 
U. S. Shipping Board, submits his resignation. 
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= June 11.—The Supreme Court holds that the 

Kansas Industrial Relations Court has no power to 
fix wages in a packing plant-on the ground of public 
interest, and that the Kansas Industrial Court law 
violates the Fourteenth Amendment of the Federal 
Constitution by depriving of property and liberty 
of contract without due process of law. 

_ June 12.—President Harding decides to postpone 
the conference of Governors on prohibition enforce- 
ment until he returns from Alaska; foreign com- 
plications: are becoming embarrassing to the 
Administration. 

_ The Illinois House of Representatives sends a 
prohibition-enforcement repeal bill to the second 
reading by vote of 78 to 70; it calls for referendum 
on annulment of the State enforcement law; the 
Senate kills a bill repealing the enforcement law by 
vote of 32 to 13. 

Henry H. Curran, who ran against Mayor Hylan 
for the mayoralty of New York, is appointed Com- 
missioner of Immigration at New York to succeed 
Robert E. Tod, resigned. 


June 14.—Chairman Lasker of the Shipping 
Board defends the trial trip arrangements for the 
reconditioned Leviathan by which 500 guests are 
to enjoy the hospitality of the Government; he 
says the total cost will be $120,000, of which 
$107,000 would have to be spent in any event; the 
statement answers partisan comments by Cordell 
Hull, Democratic national chairman. 

Governor Pinchot of Pennsylvania, at the close 
of the legislative session, says he has fulfilled his 
three promises to the voters-to drive out saloons, 
to keep the expenses within income, and to reorgan- 
ize the State Government so as to get a dollar’s 
worth of service for every dollar spent. 

The Treasury stops the purchase of silver at $1 
- an ounct under the Pittman Act, which expires after 
operating since April, 1918, to relieve the silver 
shortage in India during the war; the market price 
= is now about 65 cents an ounce. 


FOREIGN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


= May 16.—Soviet Russia announces that in the 
last six months 3000 persons have been convicted 
of bribery. 

May 17.—Premier Bonar Law visits Paris incog- 
nito to consult a throat specialist, after a sea voyage 
to the Mediterranean. 


May 19.—Chinese bandit chiefs in Shantung 
Province are reported to have received army com- 
missions from Peking, with an offer to incorporate 
their forces in the army. 


May 20.—Andrew Bonar Law, Premier of Great 
Britain since October, 1922, resigns because of 
illness. 

May 22.—Stanley Baldwin, British Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, is asked by King George to form 
a government. 

Premier Stamboulisky announces at the opening 
of the new Bulgarian Chamber that the chief aims 
of the Government are more moderate reparation 
terms and an outlet to the sea; Alexander Boteff 
(Peasant) is elected Speaker. 


May 23.—Prominent Chinese officials are accused 
by foreign diplomats of being responsible for failure 
to free captives of Shantung bandits. 

The Italian Premier, Mussolini, expels Captain 
Padovani and his adherents at Naples from the 
Fascisti organization. 


4 . 
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Lord Robert Cecil accepts a minor:post in’ the 
British cabinet; the rest of the personnel remains 
substantially as it was under Premier Law. ` 

May 25.—Reginald McKenna (Lib.) accepts the 
post of British Chancellor of the Exchequer, con- 
ditional upon recovery from an illness which may 


last more than a month; meantime Premier Bald- 
win will fill the office. : 


May 27.—The Polish Premier, Sikorski, resigns 
following a vote of lack of confidence in the Diet. 
President Cosgrave of the Irish Free State visits 
Kilkenny without a guard and moves freely about 
sa rh proving a return to peace and order in 
reland. 


May 28.—Premier Stanley Baldwin is elected 
head of the Conservative party in Great Britain. 

Eamon de Valera’s proclamation of May 24 is 
made public; it is a final general order of the day 
abandoning the military phase of resistance to the 
Irish Free State. .. . The Land bill, calling for 
$125,000,000, is introduced in the Dail Eireann by 
Agricultural Minister Hogan. 


May 29.—As the result of an Arab boycott, the 
Palestine elections to the Legislative Council are 
declared void. 


May 30.~+Sun Yat-sen is reported in defeat on 
the Southern China east front; General Li Lieh- 
chun is said to have left Sun and gone over to 
General Chen Chiung-ming, who drove Sun Yat-sen 
from Canton last summer and is now reported hav- 
ing driven Sun’s forces from Swatow, Chaochowfu, 
and Kityang, near the Fukien provincial border. 


May 31.—Italian Protestants in the United States 
ask Premier Mussolini to modify the first article of 
the Italian Constitution, which makes Roman 
Catholicism the state religion with mere tolerance 
for others. 


June 4.—In Spain, Cardinal Soldevilla y Romero, 
Archbishop of Saragossa, is assassinated. 


June 8.—Russian trade union leaders forbid local 
unions to continue anti-religious propaganda; the 
Moscow clergy under M. Krassnitsky, who heads 
the Living Church Council, call upon the clergy and 
parishioners to support the Soviet Government by 
all means. 


June 9.—The Bulgarian cabinet is overthrown 
by reserve officers heading the active army, and all 
of Premier Stamboulisky’s ministers are arrested; 
the new group includes all parties except Peasants, 
who compose 80 per cent. of the population, and 
Communists; M. Zankoff is new Minister of War 
and Premier, and his group is pro-German. 


June 12.—In Bulgaria, 10c,ocoo peasants are 
reported in counter-revolution against the “usur- 
pers” under Premier Zankoff; the peasants are led 
by Alexander Boteff, former President of the 
Sobranje, and Nedelka Athanasoff, former Minister 
of Communications; ex-Premier Stamboulisky is in 
flight. 

June 13.—Li Yuan-hung resigns as President of 
China and flees from Peking; the so-called “‘Chris- 
tian General” Feng Yu-hsiang is supposed to be - 
behind the plot resulting in President Li’s abdica- 
tion. 


June 14.—Former Bulgarian Premier Stam- 
boulisky is captured by troops of the revolutionists; 
Alexander Boteff, the peasant’s leader, is also 
captured. . | 

The Belgian cabinet under Premier Theunis 
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resigns in dispute over aii the Flemish TAES, 
official in the University of Ghent; the Parliament 
is also split, the Senate being opposed and the 
Chamber favoring the change. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


` May 15.—The British House of Commons 
debates “Russian relations, and the Government 
announces that the ultimatum will be extended to 
take advantage of the Russian offer to confer on 
points in dispute. 
_ May 20.—Americans present bills to the Mixed 
_ Claims Commission for war claims against Ger- 
many amounting to $1,479,064,313.92, the Govern- 

ment itself seeking $366,113,000. 


May 23.—The Russian Soviets yield to Great 
Britain on compensation for execution of Davidson 
and arrest of Mrs. Stan Harding; agree to permit 
British fishing beyond the three-mile limit pending 
a conference on the Russian claim of right to extend 
territorial waters to twelve miles; recall the Wein- 
stein notes on religious prosecutions; and request 
a conference on all other points at issue. 

May 24.—The American legation at Peking de- 

mands $25,000 indemnity for the death of Samuel 
Coltman, December 11, 1922, at the hands of 
bandits. 
-~ May 25.—The British Embassy at Washington 
submits a memorandum questioning the right of 
_ American port authorities to interfere with mechan- 
ism, rations, or stores |i. e., liquor] of foreign vessels 
beyond the cargo intended for importation. 

The Allied powers agree to the American settle- 
ment of the Rhine army cost; $25,000,000 is to be 
allotted the United States annually for twelve years 
out of indemnity payments, from which for four 
years are to be deducted Allied current occupation 
costs, the United States to get one-fourth of the 
remainder; British objections to the plan are 
withdrawn. 


May 26.—It is announced that five nations have 
protested against the Supreme Court decision hold- 
ing that ships may not bring liquor within the three- 
‘mile limit; they are Britain, France, Italy, Spain, 
and Holland. 


May 27.—In Mexico City, Modesto Lopez, a 
former Carranza army officer, is arrested for bomb- 
ing the American Consulate on May 17. 


May 30.—Chinese bandits in Shantung release 
more prisoners and consider an offer of payment of 
their men (former soldiers, unpaid) with employ- 
ment on public works instead of reénlistment. 


May 31.—A British note to Moscow agrees to 
a conference on territorial waters if “the other 
powers also agree.” 

June 5.—The League Opium Advisory Commis- 
sion. adopts the American plan of opium control, 
with some reservations by France, Germany, Great 
Britain, Japan, the Netherlands, Portugal, and 
Siam, limiting restriction to uses provided for in 
Chapter 2 of the convention. 


June 8.—The Chinese Foreign Office demands an 
apology, indemnity, and punishment from Japan 
for the shooting of Chinese supporters of a Jap- 
Tone. boycott at Changsha, Hunan Province, on 

une 2. 

Both houses of the Danish Parliament ratify 
the trade agreement granting de facto eS eb 
to Russia. - 


demonstration by 30,000 striking miners; 


` = 
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June 9.—Japan sends four destroyers to. the 
Yangtse River to reinforce the Japanese patrol. 

June 11.—The Austrian Government loan quota 
for the United States ($25,000,000, or one-fifth of 


_ the total) is oversubscribed in fifteen minutes. 


June 12.—The eight remaining foreigners held 
captive by Chinese bandits in Shantung Province 
are released; the ransom is enlistment of 2000 of 
the outlaws in the army, with $20 pay; Roy 
Scott Anderson, of Atlanta, Ga., was the inter- 
mediary between Peking and the bandits. 


June 13.—Great Britain ends the Russian con- 
troversy by accepting Russian offers of a concilia- 
tory nature; the Russian diplomats, Raskolnikoff 
and Shumiatsky, will not be removed, but their 
propaganda activities in the Near East will be 


curbed, 
THE RUHR SITUATION 


May 23.—German police and Communists riot 
at Dortmund, the disturbance starting yh. a 
ive 
persons are killed. 

May 24.—Rioting breaks out in Gelsenkirchen, 
in occupied Germany, between Communists and 
citizens’ defense forces; the French remain neutral. 

Premier Poincaré resigns, but President Millerand — 
refuses to accept; the reason for Poincaré’s action 
was the refusal of the French Senate to sit as a High 
Court and try Deputy Marcel Cachin and his 
Communist supporters for sedition. 


May 25.—Belgium submits to France a repara- 
tions proposal based on monopolies on tobacco, 
sugar, and alcoholic drinks in Germany, together 
with exploitation of German railroads, which are 
expected to yield 2,400,000,000 gold marks a year. 


May 29.—It is reported that 300,000 German 
miners and 160,000 helpers are on strike in tle Ruhr, 
with 70,000 men out in the metal trades;, trained 
police are rapidly restoring order. 


May 31.—Strike disturbances end with a round- 
up of Communists after forty deaths and 300 hos- 
pital casualties; three leaders are said to have been 
involved in Spartacide uprisings two years ago. 

June 7.—Germany submits an amended repara- 
tions offer to the Allied foreign offices, again propos- 


-ing an international economic conference, such as 


suggested by Secretary Hughes, to ascertain the 
amount and method of payment; liability ¿s ad- 
mitted, and the railway system is offered as security 
for a loan of 10,000,000,000 gold marks at 5 per 
cent. from July 1, 1927, securing an annual payment 
of 500,000,000 marks; another 500,000,000 marks 
annuity taxed on “the entire business, industry, 
banking, trade, traffic and agriculture,” and 800,- 
000,000 marks from customs and excise is expected 
to bring the total annuity up to 1,200,000,000, to 
start in four years, increasing to 1 ,800,000,000 
marks; no mention is made of discontinuing passive 
resistance in the Ruhr. a4 

June 8.—A French communiqué says Premier 
Poincaré- will refuse to examine any proposition 
not preceded by complete cessation of German 
resistance. 


June 9.—Lord Curzon, of the British Foreign 
Office, invites Allied discussion of the amended 
Gerinan offer. vat’ 

June 10.—Premier Poincaré invites Britain to 
join France and Belgium in advising sini to 
cease passive resistance. 


» 
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HON. ERNST TRYGGER, PREMIER OF SWEDEN 


(Who succeeded the Socialist Premier, Hjalmar Branting 
(on April 20), after the Riksdag rejected the Branting 
proposal to give doles to unemployed. The new Premier 
was formerly Counselor of Justice, and is leader of the 
Conservatives. He believes in developing national 
defense within his country’s economic means) 


June 12.—Following the murder of three French 
soldiers, within a few days, 30,000,000,000 marks 
are seized in the Reichsbank at Dortmund as a 
penalty, and martial law is established at Bochum 
and Recklinghausen. 


THE SECOND LAUSANNE CONFERENCE 


May 18.—The International Sanitation Board is 
abolished, and Turkey agrees to establish an ad- 
visory health board by appointing three foreign 
physicians to prevent epidemics from spreading to 
Europe; $1,500,000 is left in the treasury of the old 
board. 

May 19.—The Allies agree to accept separate 
letters from the Turkish Foreign Minister, upon his 
refusal to insert in the treaty a recognition of the 
special character of foreign educational institutions. 

May 24.—Greece threatens to leave the con- 
ference if required to pay an indemnity to Turkey. 

May 26.—An agreement is reached between 
Turkey and Greece, in settlement of the recent 
conflict; Turkey withdraws her demand for in- 
demnity for damage in Anatolia, Greece acknowl- 
edging responsibility but pleading bad finances; 
Greece cedes Karaghatch to Turkey with the rail- 
road line running from Lule Burgas to Karaghatch; 
mutual restoration is to be made of ships captured 
since the Mudros armistice in 1918. 

May 28.—The Allies accept as reparations from 
Turkey £11,000,000 Turkish gold, reducing their 
joint claims by £4,000,000. 


. 


May 30.—The ‘Allies lose the right to judicial 
safeguards for foreigners in Turkey, the Turks 
consenting to notify foreign legal advisers of arrests 
but refusing to permit interference with trials. 


May 31.—It is announced at Washington that 


- Minister Grew, at Lausanne, has power to negotiate 


and sign a treaty of commerce and amity with 
Turkey. à : 

June 14.—Premier Poincaré refuses to accept a 
compromise on payment of interest on Turkish 
debts to French bondholders in paper money for a 
few years until the principle of payment in gold can 
be realized; France holds this would establish bad 
precedent with debts from other countries. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH 


May 15.—The balance of trade’swings against the 
United States for the first time since 1914, imports 
for March being $402,000,000 as against exports of 
$341,162,349; the excess of $60,837,651 of imports 
over exports is the greatest in American history. 

May 18.—The Cleveland Rural Graded School, 
near Camden, S C., burns on the last night of its use, 
after being condemned; 76 persons are killed. 


May*19.—Delmonico’s restaurant, in New York 
City, closes its doors because prohibition and high 
rents have made business unprofitable. 


May 21.—American army statisticians announce 
that the Central Powers, with an enlistment in the 
Great War of 22,850,000 men, inflicted 22,090,000 
casualties on the Allies, who, with 42,189,444 men, 
were able to inflict only 15,405,000 casualties; the 
point is made that the Central Powers operated 
under a universal military training system. 

In New York City $125,000,000 of building opera- 
tions are held up by a deadlock between banks 
lending for construction and 1500 bricklayers seeking 
$12 a day for the next two years. 


May 22.—The following busts are unveiled at the 
Hall of Fame in New York: Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
Henry Ward Beecher, Frances Elizabeth Willard, 
Ulysses Simpson Grant, Robert Edward Lee, Alex- 
ander Hamilton, and Abraham Lincoln. 

May 23.—A New York City jury convicts the 
owner and twelve of the cast of the play called 
“God of Vengeance” on the charge of giving an 
immoral performance. 

May 25.—Elbert H. Gary, at the age of seventy- 
six, declares in an address as president of the Iron 
and Steel Institute that the steel industry can not 
abandon the twelve-hour day for the eight-hour day. 

David Friday resigns as president of the Michigan 
Agricultural College, to take a professorship in 
economics at the New School for Social Research 
of New York City. 

May 26.—The Union Public Service Company, 
controlling eighteen utilities in Kansas and eastern 
Oklahoma, is purchased by Philip Francis, of Oak- 
land, Cal., former Hearst editorial writer. 

Lieut. Harrison G. Crocker, U. S. A., flies 
1400 miles from Houston, Texas, to Mt. Clemens, 
Mich., alone, in 11 hours and 54 minutes. 

Drs. A. S. Loevenhart and W. F. Lorenz, of Wis- 
consin, it is announced, have cured forty-two cases of 
paresis and two of locomotor ataxia by administer- 
ing tryparsamid. 

Frank A. Munsey buys the New York Globe and 
Commercial Advertiser, one of the oldest newspapers 
in America, to consolidate it with the Sun. 
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May 31.—The Federal Council of Churches of 

hrist in America appeals to 125,000 congregations 
of 20,000,000 members to support President Harding 
in joining the Permanent Court of International 
Justice. 

The largest house on the New York Curb Ex- 
change, Johes & Baker, is put into involuntary 
bankruptcy by creditors who estimate the firm’s 
9,000 customers have pledged $7,000,000 of securi- 
ties; this is the most spectacular event in the rigorous 
investigation of houses having membership in the 

Curb Exchange and the Consolidated Exchange. 


June 11.—The Presbytery of New York licenses 
two preachers who refuse to affirm their belief 
in the virgin birth of 
Christ. 

OBITUARY 

May 15.—Rev. Jo- 
seph Odell, minister, ed- 
itor and author, 76... . 
Dr. Thomas Neal Ivey, 
editor of the Southern 
Christian Advocate, 63. 
...Charles de Frey- 
cinet, noted French 
statesman, three times 
Premier,. and academi- 
cian, 94....Dr. Arthur 
Gordon Webster, physi- 
cist, 60. 

May 16.—George Jay 
Gould, financier, 59. .. . 
William K. McAlister, 
former justice of the Su- 
preme Court of Tennes- 





nalist, 77. . . . Henry Bradley, British philologist, 
78... . Otto B. Halvorsen, Premier of Norway 
since. March. Se Se 

May 27:~Dr. Robert Longley Taylor, professor 
of Romance languages at Williams College, 6r. . . .. 
Clinton A. Galbraith, noted jurist of Oklahoma City, 
63. ` v. Henry Bradley, senior editor of the Oxford 
English Dictionary, 77. ` ge 

May 28.—Joseph Wingate Folk (Dem.), former 
Governor of Missouri, lawyer and reformer, 53. 

May 29.—Charles Wilbur De Lyon Nicholls, 
author, of Bridgeport, Conn., 69. 


May 30.—Dr. Rudolph Hering, noted sanitary 
engineer and author, 76, . . . Camille Chevillard, 
noted French composer and conductor, 64... < | 

May.31.—Claude Kitchin, of North Carolina, 
Democratic leader in the House of Representatives, 
S40 Fag ee . 

June 1:—John Woodward, former senior Appel- 
late Judge in New York State, 63. s 


June 4.—Charles Felton- Pidgin,- author of 
“Quincy Adams Sawyer,” 79. .. . Benjamin Hop- 
pin, scientific explorer. . . . Simon Wolf, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., lawyer and diplomat, 86. is 

June 5.—Rudolph 
Keppler, former presi- 
_ dent of the New York 
Stock Exchange, 80... . 
Alfred Pell Haven, edi- 
tor of the Sun, New 
York, 66. ` 


June 6. — William 
Whiting Nolen, noted 
Harvard tutor, 63.... 


see, 72. 
May 17.—Major 

Thomas Scott Baldwin, 

pioneer balloonist, 68. 


May 18.—Orville 
Taylor Waring, oil min- 
ing and refining pioneer, 
83. . . . Arthur Letts, 
of Los Angeles, mer- 
chant, 6o. 

May 19.—John Stew- 
art Durand, authority 
on medical jurispru- 


THE LATE JOSEPH 
WINGATE FOLK 


(As circuit attorney in St. 


Louis, Mo., Mr. Folk in 
1900 started a reform 
movement which culmi- 
nated in his own election 
as Governor in 1905. He 
was the author of the Mis- 
souri anti-lobby and State- 
wide primary laws and 
many other acts of a pro- 
gressive nature. From 
1914-18 he was chief coun- 
sel for the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission at 
Washington) 


dence. 


May 20—Dr. Florenz Ziegfeld, founder of 
Chicago Musical College, 82. . . . William Sidney 
Barnickel, of St. Louis, Mo., who invented a process 
for precipitating salt water from oil, 45. . . . Dr. 
Hans Goldschmidt, German metallurgist who in- 
vented the thermic welding process, 62. 


May 21.—Prof. David Duncan, English bi- 
ographer and educator, 84... . Patrick Francis Gill 
(Dem.), former Congressman from the Eleventh 
Missouri District, 55. . . . Durri Zadah Abdullah 
Effendi, formerly Sheik Ul Islam. 


May 22.—Elliott Woods, who held the office of 
Architect of the Capitol, at Washington, 58... . 
Elisha H. Talbot, publisher, founder of the Railway 
Age, 83.... Franklin Harrison Gassaway, journalist 
and poet of San Francisco. . . . Lady Constance 
Lytton, English militant suffragist, 54. . . . Capt. 
Alexander McDougall, noted shipbuilder who in- 
vented the ‘‘ whaleback,”’ 78. 


May 23.—David A. Curtis,, author and. jour- 





THE LATE 
PIERRE LOTI 


(Famous French novelist 
who, throughout his ca- 
reer, maintained a connec- 
tion with the navy of 
France and took an active 
part in two wars for the 
Republic forty-four years 
apart. He was an Acad- 
emician and was ad- 
judged jby many the finest 
descriptive writer of the 
last quarter of the Nine- 
teenth Century) 


George Munro, pub- 
lisher, 64. 3 

June 7.—Thontas- Al- 
exander Theobald, of 
St. Louis, Mo., paymas- 
ter for the Union Army 
under General Sherman, 
IOI. ... Dr. George D. 
Bliss, obstetrist, of Bos- 
ton, 68. 

June 8.— Justice Harry 
Robitzek, of the New 
York Municipal Court, 
who checked unscrupu- 
lous landlords= in® the 
housing crisis, 40, 

June 9.—Rev. Joseph 
Haven Cowles Richards, 
well-known Jesuit, 72.. 

June ro.—Pierre Loti 
(Louis Marie Julien’ 
Viaud), noted French 
novelist, 73... . Edward 
Lind Morse, artist and 
author, 66. 


June 12.—Rev. Dr. Joseph Krauskopf, noted 
scholar, Jewish orator, and philanthropist, 65. 


June 13.—William Dennison McCracken, author, 


59. 


June 14.—Elizabeth O. Toombs, associate editor 


of Good Housekeeping and Harper’s Bazar, and 
political economist, 46 .... Dr. Louis Bell, of 
West Newton, Mass., noted ‘electrical engineer, 
59. 7 ap Alexander M. Calder, Philadelphia sculp- 
tor, 07. ea en ; TE 
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NAPOLEON POINCARE BEGINS TO WONDER THE RUHR GHOST 
(As in the invasion of Russia by Bonaparte, the German POINCARE: “Who are you, and what are you up to there?” 
industrial region of the Rubr Valley is subdued enough; but Guost: “I am the Rubr-specter, and I am digging a grave 
nothing eangible seems to come of it.) for one called Poincaré."’ 
From the Bulletin (Glasgow, Scotland) From Jugend (Munich, Germany) 





HUNGARIAN VIEW OF FRENCH FAILURE IN THE RUHR 
e 


FRENCH SOLDIER (to Ruhr Worker): ‘What are you groaning for? Don’t you know that we are here to increase production?” 
8 From Borsszem Janko (Budapest, Hungary) 
2 e z 
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SQUEEZING THE GERMAN GOOSE 
From the Westminster Gazette (London, England) 





A SPRING CANTATA 


Curzon (singing to the German lamb): “O Lambkia, O | 
Lambkin, lie down with the beast... .” 5 ges 


From Kiadderadatsch (Berlin, Germany) 


[Lord Curzon, in stating Britain's reparations policy in the 
Hous® of Lords on April 20, urged that Germany sould make- 
overtures to France, declaring willingness and intention to 
pay, and offering specific guarantees for continued payments] 





Eaa Sans aw 


THE FRENCH PREMIER AND HIS WAYWARD 
PUPS 


(Having reared two unlovely pups, M. Poincaré is now at a 
loss how to manage them) 


From the South Wales News (Cardiff, Wales) 
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SISYPHUS POINCARÉ STRUGGLING TO GET A 
SLAB OF RUHR COAL UPHILL 


THE “CHESTER” CONCESSION: OR THE 
i OYSTER AND ITS SHELL From Kladderadatsch (Berlin, Germany) 


From L'Ere Nouvelle (Paris, France) ° [It is told in Greek mythology that Sisyphus, in the under- 
j MAA world, was compelled to roll a big stone up a steep hill—hbut 
[Uncle Sam, having swallowed the oyster,*divides the shell, before he reached the top the stone always rolled down, and 


between Britain and France] < 1 Sisyphus had to begin all over again] ' 


t 
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THE RAPACIOUS AMERICAN EAGLE 
(A high-flying bird, who carries off vast concessions in Turkey) 


From Le Rire (Paris, France) 





THE LIMIT 


PROHIBITION Fanatic: “This is the limit!” 
JOHN CULL: “It is! i” 


From the Pail Mall Gazette (London, England) 





THE BIRD’ “FANCIERS” 


From the Bystander (London, England) 


{The rivalry of American and French oil interests in Turkey, 
culminating in the rights granted to an American syndicate 
represented by Admiral Chester, has afforded an opportunity 
for this English cartoonist to leave out of his picture a portrait 
of Jona Bull, considered by many to be the greatest oil gatherer 
ot a 
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* FOLLOW MY LEADER,” WITHOUT THE 
« FOLLOWERS 


From the People (London, England) 
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WHO SAID SUGAR SHORTAGE |! 


(There is only one way to smash the American ring which 
has forced up the price of sugar, and that is for the whole body 
of British consumers to cut down their purchases) 


From the South Wales News (Cardiff, South Wales) 
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BECOMING MORE REASONABLE 


De VALERA: “I don't believe in this violence, Mick; let's 


arbitrate." 
From the Western Mail (Carditf, Wales) 





IRISH CAPITAL TO LABOR 


“Hang the British Budget! Let's get on with the job, 
and in a couple of years John Bull will look lean beside us.” 


From the Weekly Freeman (Dublin, Ireland) 








THE LAUSANNE CIRCUS 
From Nebelspalter (Zurich, Switzerland) 


[Lord Curzon is the showman, and the exhibits represent the 
various other nations. Venizelos is beating the drum, and our 
own Admiral Bristol is using the megaphone] 





as 
“ROW, BROTHERS, ROW; THE STREAM RUNS 
FAST !’’—From the Chronicle (Manchester, England) 





A PLEASANT SUMMER OUTING 
From Reynold's News (London, England) 
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THE RECIPROCITY OF ‘‘ JACK-IN-THE-BOX” 


From the Star (Montreal, Canada) 





“WILL YOU HAVE A LITTLE RECIPROCI-TEA, 


UNCLE SAM?” ` 
From the Blade (Toledo, Ohio) 


[Canada’s Minister of Finance, Mr. Fielding, has invited the United States to enter into a reciprocity trade agreement—a 
proposal originally made by President Taft in 1911 and rejected by the Canadian people in the general election of that year] 


YEAR hence presidential nominations 
will have been made by both Republi- 
cans and Democrats. Furthermore, the 
country will have found an answer to the 
question now oft-repeated: Will there be a 
third ticket in the field? Of all candidates 
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THE 1924 HANDICAP RACE . 
From the Democrat & Chronicle (Rochester, N. Y.) 
a 





mentioned, Mr. Henry Ford receives the 
lion’s share of the cartoonists’ attention, 
possibly because his “flivver’”—long the 
butt of jokesmiths—lends itself somewhat 
to Jampooning. 

The business situation, with prices for 
labor and materials rising ever higher, has 
brought both warnings of approaching dan- 
ger and perhaps just as many assertions 
that safety valves are all set. 





A NEW ANIMAL FOR THE CARTOONISTS’ ZOO 
From the Bee (Sacramento, Cal.) 


. iTS 
A CERTAINGY A 
WONDERFUL VIEW 
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SOME PEOPLE ARE NEVER SATISFIED 
From the News (Chicago, Ill.) 
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COLLEGE ITEM: PERHAPS THIS IS AS GOOD A WAY AS ANY TO 
mF Waltemer: Jones, "23, wee exrected to follow the profession i SINK THE SHIP 
of poetry, has decided to take up plastering as a career. > vi SA p 
From the Tribune © (Chicago, TIL) From the Post-Intelligencer © (Seattle, Wash.) e 





EUROPE’S ECONOMIC POSITION: THE CAR IS ALL RIGHT, BUT THE WHEELS ARE UNEQUAL 
From Echo de Paris (Paris, France) 
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BY WORKING HARD MAYBE THE WOMEN-FOLK CAN PAY THE RENT AND GET THE CHILDREN 
FIT FOR SCHOOL BEFORE THEIR MEN GO ON ANOTHER SPREE 


From Collier’s Weekly (New York) 


When Governor Smith signed the bill 
passed by the New York legislature repeal- 
ing the local prohibition enforcement law, 
he brought the liquor question to the fore- 
front once more. Opinion as to the ultimate 
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UNCLE SAM, THE NEW POLICEMAN 
From the Plain Dealer (Cleveland, Ohio) 


[The repeal of the New York State prohibition-enforcement 
law is expected to result in laxity on the part of local police] 





effect of repeal is divided, though federal 
enforcement is certain to be more difficult. 
Whether this is an entering wedge of the 
“wets,” a loophole for light wines and beer 
—as some believe—remains to be seen. 
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CAN'T WATCH THEM ALL AT ONCE > 


From the Democraf & Chronicle (Rochester, N. Y.) 


THE EUROPEAN ASPECTS OF- 
BRITAIN'S CABINET CHANGES 


BY FRANK H. SIMONDS 


I. Bonar Law: GoEs 


HE most interesting if not the most 

important event of the past month has 
been the resignation of Bonar Law, followed 
by the selection, as Prime Minister— 
nominally by King George, but actually 
by the Tory party—of Stanley Baldwin, 
remembered in the United States as the 
man who negotiated the British Debt 
Settlement. : 

The going of Bonar Law was the result 
of ill health and had been forecast and 
feared ever since he took office seven months 
earlier. The coming of Baldwin, on the 
other hand, had been foreseen by very few; 
and England now has at the head of its 
cabinet a man almost as “new” as Musso- 
lini, although of quite a different type. 

Of Law there is little to be said save in 
praise. He was not a brilliant man, he was 
hardly a great man; but he was able, 
honest, and possessed of the rare quality of 
inspiring confidence in his fellow country- 
men and affection among his political 
opponents quite as much as among his own 
followers. Actual leader of his party in the 
House of Commons during the years fol- 
lowing Mr. Balfour’s retirement and pre- 
ceding the war, he had been during the war 
years one of the most useful and industrious 
war statesmen, if not one of the most 
conspicuous. — 

Ill health led him to leave the Coalition 
ministry some time before it fell. There 
are those who point to the fact that with 
the departure of Law the fortunes of Lloyd 
George began to decline. But with the 
Tory revolt against George, Law had little 
or nothing to do. Baldwin and Sir George 
Younger were the men who engineered the 
fight, and to them belongs the real credit 
for freeing England and the world from 
Lloyd George, who had become a menace 
to world peace and had very nearly brought 
his country into war with Turkey, while he 
had practically shattered the Anglo-French 


Entente and left Britain isolated in a hos- 
tile Europe. 

It was, however, left to Bonar Law to deal 
the decisive blow which ended the Lloyd 
George régime. At the famous meeting at 
the Carlton Club late last year, when the 
issue of coalition or independence was 
voted upon by the Tories, it was Bonar 
Law’s declaration against coalition which 
brought the thing down in ruin. Since 
Law was, himself, the leader of the Union- 
ists, Lloyd George was bound to recommend 
to the King that he call Bonar Law; and 
the election which followed demonstrated 
that the country and the Tory party were 
equally weary of coalition and of Lloyd 
George leadership. 

But although the rank and file of the 
Tory party were of Law’s view, a number 
of the notable leaders—Balfour,, Birken- 
head, and Austen Chamberlain among 
them—had opposed the ending of the coali- 
tion, had supported Lloyd George, and, 
when their party left them, declined to take 
office under Law. The result was that 
although Law carried the country by a large 
majority, measured by seats in the House 
of Commons (there was no popular majority 
for any party), he was much handicapped 
in making his cabinet, although {Curzon 
and Lord Derby were willing to serve. 

Since that time, too, the pathway of 
Bonar Law has been thorny. Labor, wrest- 
ing from the divided Liberals the second 
place and becoming His Majesty’s Opposi-* 
tion, conducted an active and annoying 
campaign which in domestic affairs led to 
many difficulties and once at least put 
the government in a minority. More- 
over, hardly was Law in the saddle when 
the French went into the Ruhr and pre- 
cipitated a crisis, leading to the British 
decision to remain neutral while indicating 
disapprobation. 

I shall discuss the relation of the change 
in ministry to European affairs in a mo- 
ment, but it remains to note that the 
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succession of Baldwin aes the further suc- 
= cess of that rhajority within the Tory party 
which rejected Lloyd George, rebuffed its 
leaders who supported him, and insisted 


upon a return to the party system. Had° 


Curzon not followed George before the 
break-up, he and not Baldwin might have 
been called, although there was a polite 
_ fiction that since Labor was not repre- 
sented in the House of Lords a peer was 
hardly eligible for Lloyd George’s place. 
= This calling of Baldwin signified, then, 
that the men who had destroyed coalition 
and dethroned George were still bitter and 
that they not only held their grudge against 
_ Curzon—who had ultimately changed, and 
thus been included in the Law cabinet— 
but they actually prevented Baldwin from 
= asking Austen Chamberlain to serve in his 
cabinet at all, though Baldwin was ready 
= to do it and Chamberlain was prepared to 
-~ accept. Instead, Baldwin called McKenna, 
who had served as a Liberal under As- 
quith, and made a semblance of seeking 
party unity by including one of the lesser 
figures from the group which had gone cut 
into the wilderness with Chamberlain and 
Birkenhead. 7 | 
_ It was patent that the Tory party was 
in no mood to go back to coalition and that 
the passiag of Law opened no door to Lloyd 
George. Moreover, if the Conservatives 
` were still emphatically hostile to the former 
Prime Minister, recent happenings within 
the Liberal party had demonstrated that 
_ the large majority of Liberals were in no 
kinder frame of mind. They were willing, 
to be sure, that George should return to 
their ranks, but totally unwilling to sub- 
stitute George for Asquith or permit the 
Welshrfan to regain party control. 

Lloyd George’s friends had in recent 
months been telling their American friends 
that Bonar Law would not last six months, 
eand that then George would be back in 
power. But, while Law was obliged to 
resign seven months after taking office, his 
passing only served to disclose the fact 

that George’s stock was still falling. 


Il. THe EFFECT ABproap 


At home, then, the change in premiers 
left matters much as they had been before. 
If the breach in the Tory party was un- 
healed, the minority continued to give the 
majority its votes, thus maintaining the 
needed margin to control the House, while 


Bisat 


garded him as honest. 
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the Liberal party remained divided and 
somewhat shaken by the appearance of 
McKenna in a Tory government. And 
Labor neither profited nor lost by the 
episode. 

Abroad, however, the change was watched 
with anxious eyes in Paris, Brussels, Berlin, 
and Rome. Although Law had not marched 
with Poincaré into the Ruhr, he continued 
to hold the respect of France, which re- 
Thankful also for 
the passing of Lloyd George, France re- 
called that two of the sons of the new 
British Premier had died for the common 
cause during the war. But Baldwin was 


a new man and his policy was a matter of . 


speculation. There was fear, then, in 
Paris—or, more exactly, apprehension. 
There was rejoicing in Berlin, although 
probably premature. -And there was ‘an 
appreciation everywhere that new develop- 
ment might be expected. 

Now it is transparent that the real road to - 
success for Baldwin lies in the direction of 
a settlement of the Ruhr War and the much 
larger reparations matter. There can be . 
no real peace in the world until this ugly 
problem has been resolved. Nor is it less 
clear that the British, on the whole, have 
been uneasy and even dissatisfied with the 
policy of neutrality of Bonar Law. They 
want something done, and they want their 
Government to do something. 

The great difficulty remains, however, 
to find something that can be done. As- 
suming, and it is a safe assumption, that 
Baldwin will undertake something—per- 
haps a preliminary reunion of the four allies, 
Britain, Belgium, Italy, and France, as the 
Belgians now urge—we may reckon on more 
active efforts on the part of the British 
Government and at least a temporary par- 
ticipation of the British in some attempt to 
restore unity among the Allies and find 
a basis for the adoption of a common pro- 
gram toward the Germans. 

Yet the first obstacle which Baldwin 
must clear is the matter of interallied debts 
and the second that of security for France. 
The French position is crystal clear in the 
matter.of interallied debts, and in it both 
Belgium and Italy concur. All agree that 
the problem of reparations and that of inter- 
allied debts are hopelessly intermingled. 
All three agree that reparations cannot be 
reduced without a he ti RORELOR 
of Allied debts. | 

_ France has gone on record. clearly i in as- 
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sértiny that she means to get from Germany 


sufficient reparations to meet the costs of 


restoring her ruins; and, if her allies hold her 
to war-time debts, she will hold Germany for 
an additional sum necessary to discharge 
these. The sum total of these two claims, 
moreover, falls far short of the sum to 
which France is legally entitled under the 
Treaty of Versailles and under the agree- 
ment made in London in May, 1921, which 
fixed the total of reparations at $32,000,- 
©00,000 and the French share at $17,000,- 
000,000. 

If Mr. Baldwin seeks that reduction of 
reparations which is inevitable, he must first 
of all meet the three continental countries 
with a proposal for the cancellation of 
their debts to Britain. As long as Britain 
holds them, they will hold Germany. And, 
even assuming that Britain agrees to cancel, 
= this leaves the problem of the American 
debts, insuring that France, Belgium, and 
Italy will insist on obtaining from Ger- 
many the money to meet them. 

Again, assuming that Baldwin desires to 
end the Ruhr occupation, he can hardly 
persuade the French and the Belgians to 
retire now, unless he and Mussolini join 
in a pledge to go in with the French and 
the Belgians if the Germans fail to carry 
out any new agreement, and also agree that 
if at any time within the next few decades 
Germany attacks France and Belgium or 
France alone, British and Italian armies 
will automatically move to the defense of 
Germany’s neighbors. 

Now this isa pretty tall order for Baldwin 
to offer in his own House of Commons, 
- where there is obvious opposition both to 
any cancellation and to any new obligations 


which smack of future involvements. Eng-_ 


land wants peace, but large elements in 
England want it without paying for it. 
Yet, on the other hand, if Baldwin is to win 
any support on the Continent, he must find 
some solution for the debt question. As 
long as the British stand on the Balfour 
Note idea, the French and the Belgians— 
and the Italians as well—will reject any 
British proposal. 

And, by contrast, just as long as there is 
not unity of front on the part of all the 
Allies, the Germans will continue to hope 
for escape from all payment and the present 
desperate condition will continue. If Bald- 


win desires to enlist France, or if he desires . 


to detach Italy or Belgium,from the French 
side, he can only make progress by paying 


in debts and security. The great question for 
him must be how far his own country and 
his own House of Commons will go with him. 

Back of everything else, moreover, lies 


‘the ultimate necessity of approaching 


America, for no settlement of the Ruhr or 
reparations is possible while the United 
States continues to insist upon the repay- 
ment by the continental nations of what was 
borrowed during the war. And after his 
experience in Washington, in the discussion 
of the British debt to the United States, in 
which the new Prime Minister has had 
recently a very concrete if little cheering 
demonstration, he can have no illusions on 
this score. l 

Bonar Law’s policy of passivity was 
much simpler, but in any event it could not 
have continued indefinitely, and we are fast 
approaching a final crisis in the whole 
German situation. 


III. THe END or THE MARK 


Turning now to the German phase, one 
may recall that I closed my article last 
month just after the French and Belgians 
had rejected the German proposal of May 
2. In due course of time, similar rejections 
came from Britain, Italy, and Japan, the 
British rejection accompanied byea rebuke 
from Lord Curzon, who reminded the Ger- 
mans that he had urged them to make a 
proposal, but what they had actually sug- 
gested was less than the British had them- 
selves proposed at Paris in December, only 
to meet rejection by all the continental 
nations. 

The German Peace Offensive of 1923, 
then, failed as ignominiously as that of 
1916-17. Driven to make some neW move, 
the Germans were preparing still another 
note when the resignation of Bonar Law 
produced a new situation and led quite 
naturally to a temporary pause. . 

But the really important development of 
the month has been the total collapse of the 
mark. The inevitable has happened, and 
the policy of inflation has reached its logi- 
cal conclusion. The mark is now worth less 
than the Austrian crown, worth less than 


‘the money of many of the small and eco- 


nomically weak states the war created. 
Actually, outside of Germany, the mark is 
without value. 

Meantime the German debt has passed 
from billions to trillions, and every sort of 
fantastic incident and circumstance serves 


\ 


to emphasize the worthlessness of the cur- 
rency. In this collapse there is no element 
of surprise. It has been foretold frequently 
enough, but always the Germans have cal- 


culated that in the end the world could not ` 
afford to allow the collapse to arrive and. 


that it would intervene and save them, not 
only from fiscal ruin but from the burden 
of reparations. 

This collapse is due not to the payment 
of reparations but rather to the non-pay- 
ment. So far the Germans have paid less 
than $2,500,000,000 in cash, while they 
have taken in, by selling their worthless 

paper currency to the world, not less than 

$3,000,000,000, almost half of which has 
come from the United States. Germany 
_has fiscally ruined herself rather than pay 
_ reparations; she has sought voluntary bank- 
_ruptcy in the expectation of preserving Her 
assets beyond the bankruptcy proceedings. 
_ Even the Ruhr episode has only hastened 
the end which was bound to arrive. Since 
the French and the Belgians went into the 

Ruhr, the German Government has been 
paying the Ruhr miners not to work. It has 
he lending money to the industrialists to 
carry on the fight of passive resistance. 

And it has been paying out its gold to pur- 
_ chase coal in Britain and iron in Spain and 
Sweden, às well as wasting more gold in a 

futile effort to stabilize the mark. 

= But the gold reserve is about exhausted, 
_ the outside world will buy no more German 

paper, and now comes the real problem; for 
_ the paper has become practically worthless 

at home and millions of workingmen are 
clamoring for wages that will provide food. 

There have been savage strikes in the Ruhr 

and in Saxony, Communist disorders which 

have been checked for the moment but which 
-must serve as grim warnings for the future. 
Meantime the industrialists, who have 
plundered Germany and manipulated the 
eGovernment to serve their own ends, find 

themselves at last in a difficult position. 
On one hand are the Allies, demanding that 
payment which can only be made as the 
German industries are harnessed to the 
task, which means that much of the pay- 
ment must come from the industrialists 
themselves. On the other’ hand are the 
masses, just beginning to feel the pinch and 
suspect the extent to which they have been 
exploited. 

_ For three years this exploitation has been 

going on. Germany has been plundered, 


į much of her wealth exported, the middle | 


Kad 
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class practically destroyed,. labor , under- 
paid, although paid generously measured 
by the face value of the mark, the outside 
world swindled by the sale of paper marks 
and much of the booty banked in foreign. 
countries. All the industries of Germany 
have passed into the hands of the indus- 
trialists, who have planned and carried out 
the scheme. : 

In all this time, and particularly since the 
Ruhr occupation, German patriotism has — 
been steadily stirred and spurred. Under 
cover of the propaganda directed at France, | 
and while the thoughts and the passions of 
the masses have been concentrated upon 


Invasion and upon the invaders, this plun- 


dering has gone forward. But always there 
has been the calculation that, before the 
abyss was reached, foreign intervention— 
British and American, or British alone— 
would save the situation and leave the ex- 
ploiters in possession of their booty. 

At the close of last year the industrialist 
crowd believed the moment had arrived. 
Germany was to default. She was to be de- 
clared bankrupt, and while the British and 
Americans restrained the French she was to 
obtain a moratorium. Foreign loans, the 
necessary steps to stabilization, were to be . 
taken. And Germany was to come back. 
economically with great rapidity, freed from 
all but a minor fraction of the reparation 
claims, while France, Belgium, and even 
Britain would be left staggering under the 
weight of their war debts. Actually Ger-, 
many expected to get away with a smaller 
payment than the British are making us on 
their debt. 

The occupation of the Ruhr interrupted 
this plan. There had been supreme confi- 
dence in Germany that France would not 
dare or that, daring, she would be promptly: 
brought to time by the British. The game 
almost to the end had been played with 
Lloyd George as a factor. The Germans 
reckoned on him, and his fall was almost 
as great a disaster for them as the occupa- 
tion of the Ruhr itself. 

Once the Ruhr was occupied, then it was 
a case of surrender or fight. Still counting 
on ultimate aid from the outside, they made . 
the fight. A world-wide propaganda against . 
the French was set afloat. All the so-called 
Liberal elements in the world were ex- 
ploited. Always it was plain that in the 
end the fight was lost without intervention; 
but there was the hope, the expectation, - 
that interyention would precede collapse, 
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that propaganda plus passive resistance 


would win. 

It would seem that we are now about at 
the end of the fight. The collapse has come. 
Much longer resistance will almost inevita- 
bly bring anarchy at home. The millions 
whose passions have been fired against the 
French, whose patriotism has been ex- 
ploited to add to the loot of the Stinneses, 
will presently look to their masters for food; 
and the Stinneses will either have to sink 
their enormous booty in food to keep peace 
at home, or see their industrial plants and 
their whole edifice swept away by popular 
uprising. 

_ Four years after they began their attack 

upon the Treaty of Versailles, the Germans 
are about where they were four years after 
they launched their attack upon France in 
the World War; and once more their su- 
preme miscalculation has been England. 
She was to be neutral in 1914, she was to be 
their ally in 1923; but she has been neither. 
In both instances she has sought peace, but 
in neither has she been willing to accept 
German conditions. 

In 1918, when German military power at 
last knew itself defeated, there was the 
panic-stricken rush for terms, which cul- 
minated in the Armistice of Réthondes; 
but peace came too late to save the dynasty 
or the monarchy. Now one must speculate 
on whether a similar panic is at hand, and 
whether a new surrender may again prove 
too late to save the new dynasty, the 
industrialists. 

In 1914 it was the military crowd who 
were in the saddle; and they exploited the 
patriotism of the people, fed their passions 
. with denunciations of the British, since it 
was the British course which had wrecked 
the calculation of the military men. When 
the British brought their Indian troops to 
Northern France, and the Germans en- 
countered Sikhs and Ghurkas, there was the 
storm of protest against the use of native 
troops, against this new version of the 
yellow peril. 

In 1923 the French TE taken the place 
of the British. It was the French and Bel- 
gian invasion of the Ruhr which upset the 
plans of the industrialists, hence France is 
the target of all imprecation. And all the 
old fury employed against the British 
Asiatics is now used once more against the 
French Africans. The game is the same, 
the strategy and the tactic are the same; 
the difference is that it is the industrialist 
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who uses them now, and the French that he 
uses them against. 

But the weakness underlying the strategy 
js also similar. In the end the German 
people turned against the militarists who 
had deceived them, exploited their emo- 
tions, and fired their passions. And exactly 
the same peril now threatens the new indus- 
trialists. They have still the chance to 
exploit British and European credulity, to 
raise the Bolshevist bogy, to ask that Brit- 
ain and America save them from the storm 
which they have themselves loosed. Failing 
this, however, they are doomed. ‘They 
have played with power just as did the mili- 
tarists—just as shamefully, just as selfishly, 
just as blindly—and the results are at hand. 


IV. 


Looking to the future, it becomes clear 
that the single real sign of change must be 
found in the coming of Baldwin. He is a 
new man, a business man, certain to give 
business and financial factors far more con- 
sideration than Lloyd George would or 
even Bonar Law could. He will have the 
backing of the ‘‘City”’. in London, of the 
great financial interests which appreciate 
the need of peace and the necessity of 
sacrifices. 

Yet there is nothing to suggest that he 
will find it easier to persuade the French 
than did his predecessors. Poincaré, in 
a great field day in the French Chamber, 
demonstrated that the support of the 
French Parliament was overwhelmingly 
with him. Even his resignation, over an 
adverse action of the Senate, carried no 
connotation of weakening of France as to 
her foreign policy. The action of the 
Senate was over a domestic matter, and the 
President of the Republic plainly voiced 
the will of the country in insisting that 
Poincaré remain. n 

Nor outwardly is there any sign that the 
Germans are prepared to climb down. 
They still seek to alienate the British and 
the French even more completely. Their 
diffculty lies in the fact that they are not 
prepared to make an offer containing that 
minimum of promised payments which can- 
enlist any British support. 

If Germany should make a proposal 
which seemed sufficiently adequate to. 
demonstrate good faith, my judgment is 
that Baldwin would insist, for Britain, that 


Wuat May HAPPEN 


it be made the basis for discussion between 


\ 


- Lloyd George, who was eager to face the, 
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the Allies. But Gurnee is not fodking for 
that way out, which has always been open. 
She had a far more friendly Premier in 


French with a reasonable German proposal 
and drive it down their throats. 
The truth is that Germany will have lost 


~~ her fight against the treaty on the day she 


makes a proposal which is good enough to 
enlist British endorsement; for even the 
British believe Germany can pay far more 
than she has offered, more than twice what 
she actually proposed in her offer in May. 
What the Germans want is to get British 
support for an offer so small as to free them 


- largely from the whole reparations burden. 


What the British want is that the Germans 


_ shall make an offer sufficiently large to 


enable them to bring pressure upon France. 

When Germany does advance a program 
which Britain will accept, then the real 
battle over reparations will be over and 
Germany will have recognized defeat. 
But when the British do enlist in support of 
a German proposal, then they will have to 
accompany their support of it by new terms 
to their allies, who are their debtors. Prom- 
ise to cancel the Allied debts would to-day 
win Italy’s vote and would have its effect 
upon Belgium. France, too, would be in- 
terested, although there would remain the 


. matter of security.. 


It is not that the Germans are too 
stupid or too obstinate to perceive the situa- 
tion; it is merely that they are not yet con- 
vinced that the fight against reparations is 
hopelessly. lost. Just as in the war they 


clung till the last moment to the idea of 


retaining Alsace-Lorraine, Belgium, and the 
iron districts of France, they still cling to 
the hope of escaping real reparations pay- 
ments. : 
Baldwin’s problem must pe to bring the 
Germans to a real proposal. He cannot 


*hope to argue with France until the Ger- 
-~ mans provide a basis for argument, a thing 


i 


which they have never so, far done. 
must strive to wring a real offer from Berlin; 
he must strive to bring about ‘some restora- 
tion of the Allied front, some-resurrection 
of the Anglo-French Entente. 

Concessions made to France in the mat- 
ter of disputes over citizenship questions in 
Tunis and Morocco, as well as a friendly 
compromise over disagreements with French 


policy in the Saar Basin, give manifest proof 


of Baldwin’s desire to maké clear to France 


his real feelings. It may be that he will | 


He. 
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presently be able to bring about an agree- 
ment between all four Allied nations as to 
some common program in the matter of 
reparations, some common agreement as 
to how much Germany must pay and under 
what conditions. ; 

But Baldwin cannot save Germany, nor 
save Europe from the evils incident to com- 
plete German economic collapse and pos- 
sible anarchy, save as Germany herself is 
prepared to offer payment and accompany 
the offer with ‘solid guarantees, payment 
vastly in excess of anything any. German 
expects or is willing to consent to pay. To 
put the thing quite simply, the British are 
willing to save Germany’s economic and 
political life for obvious reasons, but they — 
are not able-or willing to rescue Germany’s 
purse and property as well. 

The German difficulty, now as in 1918, 
lies inthe fact that those in control dare not 
confess the defeat which they have invited. 
They are in precisely the fix of Ludendorff 
after the Second Marne and the disaster 
of August, 8. Confession courts another 
revolution, with perhaps as great ruin for 
the industrialist dynasty as for the Kings 
and Kinglets who had to seek shelter in 
Holland and elsewhere in November, 1018. 

So it is always possible that the resistance 
will continue until there is a final collapse 
in Germany, with anarchy and even some 
form of communistic madness. I do not 
think the thing is very likely, but it is 
possible. It may even be probable if the 
resistance continues for a few more months 
and Germany has to face a winter of horror. 

In any event, the next few weeks must 
prove critical in the extreme. As I have 
said, we are at the culminating point in the 
war against the treaty, which Germany 
entered upon four years ago. Germany had 
made this war as she made the other, not 
without great skill, profiting by the absence 
of unity of command and unity of purpose, 
two things which have existed to a far 
greater extent than during the war itself. 
But after four years the most conspicuous 
outward evidence of the struggle is the 
presence of French and Belgian troops in 
the Ruhr and the downward crash of the 
mark. 

Stinnes has not proved successful where 
Ludendorff failed, although both have 
shown themselves daring and even reckless’ 
gamblers with the treasure of their country. 
What the present leaders must obviously 
pray for is some intervention like President 
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Wilson’s, some new Fourteen Points, which 
shall enable them—while capitulating in 
fact to force—to allege that they yielded 
to principle. In 1923, as in 1918, an un- 
beaten army, so goes the familiar legend, 
capitulates not to conquerors but to ideas, 

All things considered, however, one may 
doubt if Stanley Baldwin is the man to pro- 
pose a new formula, or Poincaré the man to 
accept such a formula. Once more time 
runs against the German, and again his 
defeat at the front is making grave difficul- 
ties for him in the rear. London has now 
taken the place of Washington in his hopes; 
but London in 1923, like Washington in 
1918, is hardly likely to prove a satisfactory 
place of resort. As Mr. Wilson told the 
Germans five years ago to “see Foch,” 
Baldwin camin the end only recommend 
that they prepare for Poincaré a proposal 
which even Poincaré must regard as a basis 
for discussion. Within limits, however, the 
arrival of a new man has produced a new 
situation, and at least Baldwin will have his 
chance; and what he does will command 
world-wide attention in the next few weeks. 


V. THE German NOTE 


The world is now discussing still another 
German note, made public on June 7—not 
in reality a second proposal, but supple- 
mentary to the original document of a 
month earlier. In examining this second 
communication it is essential in the first 
place to note the reason for its existence. 
Why did the Germans have to take a second 
bite at the cherry? 

The answer is implicit in ‘the character of 
both communications. The first was in 
response to the suggestion and even the 
urgings of Lord :Curzon.- His invitation 
seemed to the Germans an opportunity to 
insert a wedge between the British and the 
French. They assumed that it was re- 
quired of them not that they . should 
make a satisfactory proposal, offering 
something which might in reason serve 
as a basis of discussion. They argued that 
they were merely required to go through 
the form of making an offer. 

As a consequence the first note contained 
only the vaguest of proposals. In reality 
it had the form not the substance of an 
offer. It was, as I indicated last month, a 
peace offensive, not a peace proposal. As 
such, it was rejected, not merely by the 
French. and the Belgians, but by the 


‘mental communication in which, 


British and the Italians as well. The 


British said quite bluntly that they could 
not make any gesture whatever as long as 
the Germans made no real proposal, made 
no substantial offer. 

As a consequence the Germans were 
driven to a second step. They could not 
very well increase the sums proposed, since 
that would have been a confession—very 
vaguely, to be sure; but they could meet 
the British criticism directed at the form of 
the proposal. They could make a supple- 
in sub- 
stance, they said: “This is what our first 
note meant, what we understood that we 
were proposing; and since our words were. 


not clearly understood abroad we will now 


explain them.” 

The second note was, then, in reality a 
new proposal because the first was no pro- 
posal at all. In the first communication 
the Germans had very vaguely hinted at 
paying $7,000,000,000, but only $4,000,- 
000,000 was unconditional and the whole 
project was locked up with that of an 
enormous foreign loan. And the possibility 
of-a great foreign loan, largely made by 
American capital, was patently out of the 
question. 

So, approaching the matter again, the 
Germans abandoned the foreign loan,” laid 
aside vague hints, and came down to 
business. They explained in some detail 
how on the basis of government monopolies 
such as railways, and with the assistance of 
certain German industries, they could pay, 
not $7,000,000,000 but an annual payment 
of 1,200,000,000 marks, which is approx- 
imately $ 300,000,000. 

Now the difference between this o e 
other German offers is that it is a real offer. 
It is to be criticised mainly because it is 
too small. But, if accepted, it would com- 
mit the Germans to paying $300,000,000 
annually for a period of years, long enough 
to liquidate the principal of $7,000,000,000 
and the current interest during the period 
that the thing ran. In a word, just as the 
British have undertaken to pay us about 
$170,000,000 annually for something more 
than sixty years, thus extinguishing princi- 
pal and interest of a debt of $4,600,000,000, 
the Germans now propose to pay $300,000,- 
ooo annually to extinguish an obligation of 
$7 ,C00,000,000. 

By common agreement outside of Berlin 
this figure is too small. The world view is 


that Germany can pay on a capital sum of 
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somewhere between $10,000,000,000 and 
$12,000,000,000, and that the annual pay- 
ment within German capacity is between 
$500,000,000 and $600,000,000. 

You put the thing quite accurately if you 
say that Germany offered to pay to all of 
her creditors, and as a total contribution 
to the reconstruction of the devastation her 
armies had. wrought, just about what the 
French alone have paid and will have to 
pay to reconstruct their own ruins. When 
you recall the fact that in addition to recon- 
structing their ruins, the Allies collectively 
will have to pay some $12,000,000,000 to 
the United States for war borrowings, the 
situation is plain. 

Take the case of France, for it is the most 
important. France would receive from 
Germany $160,000,000 annually. She would 
have to pay to meet the costs of her war re- 
construction, ruins not pensions, over 
$300,000,000. She would have in addition 
to pay another $300,000,000 to Britain and 
the United States, unless there were reduc- 
tions or cancellations. Thus she would have 
to pay annually $440,000,000, where the 
Germans allege that their utmost capacity 
is $300,000,000. 

It is fair to conclude, then, that the Ger- 
man offer is just a little more than half as 
large as the minimum the Allies would 
accept, namely $12,000,000,000, or $500,- 
000,000 to $600,000,000 annually i 
is the figure fixed by many American 
experts, notably Mr. Bernard M. Baruch, 
as the measure of German capacity. How- 
ever, one would not expect Germany to 
make a full offer on the first proposal; and 
one can say quite frankly that were it not 
for other circumstances, the German pro- 
posal as amended, might serve as the basis 
for discussion, since it is a real offer. 

-= But the other circumstances are manifest. 

The reason the Germans are making any 
real proposal is found in the fact that the 
French occupation of the Ruhr, together 
with the Belgian, has produced a situation 
which compels Germany to agree to pay 
something substantial. At the close of last 
year she had voluntarily defaulted, de- 
manded a moratorium, and felt satisfied 
that she was just about to bring to a suc- 
cessful close her four-year campaign to 
escape all serious payments. 

The Ruhr operation demonstrated that 
Germany must pay. Her hope that British 
and American intervention would save her 
ftom this has gone glimmering. Coercion 





has led to partial capitulation, just as the 
French and the Belgians always insisted 
that it would. But Germany faces the 
consequences of nine years of bad faith now. 
She has made and broken many promises. 
She is now in the position of a debtor of 
notorious bad faith who under duress has 
made a proposal to his creditors, but a pro- 
posal unaccompanied by any guarantees. 
For Germany still insists upon the evacua- 
tion of the Ruhr as a condition of all 
payment. ` 

Now the French and the Belgians (Pre- 
miers Poincaré and Theunis meeting in 
Brussels just before the German note was 
despatched) had reaffirmed their earlier 
agreement that German abandonment of 
passive resistance in the Ruhr was a condi- 
tion antecedent to the reception of any 
German terms. This means, simply, that 
the Belgians and the French insist on 
remaining in the Ruhr until Germany had 
paid her debts, and that obviously if they 
are to stay and Germany is to pay, then 
the passive resistance must end. 

Nevertheless, if and when the Germans 
abandon passive resistance, the character 
of the occupation must change. Instead of 
a considerable army, the occupation force 
can be reduced to the limits. originally fore- 
seen,—some experts and a small contin- 
gent of troops. It will then amount to 
what the French call control, meaning 
non-participating supervision, or a rather 
close system of observation. But given 
Germany’s past performance, no sensible 
person can expect the French and the Bel- 
gians, having got thus far by reason of the 
use of force alone, to tie their own hands 
just because Germany has yielded to the 
force and made some promises. 
* The Germans voluntarily defaulted upon 
an obligation, and not an impossible obliga- 


tion. What they were asked to pay was not 


a huge sum, but merely a sum within their 
capacity as measured by most experts out- 
side of Germany, which actually amounted 
to $500,000,000 annually. Do not be mis- 
led by all the talk about billions, about 
excessive reparations. It is true that the 
sum total of what was nominally demanded 
of Germany was much too large. But Ger- 
many was never asked to make payment 
on this excessive sum. All that was asked 
was payment to liquidate $12,000,000,000, 
which was less than most of the American 
experts at tthe Paris Conference believed 
Germany could do without excessive strain. 


~ 
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There will be much discussion over 
the nature of the moratorium which Ger- 
many will receive.. That she should escape 
for four years without any payment, while 
the Allies have each to meet their obliga- 
tions, is patently inequitable. Certainly 
there will be an insistence upon the resump- 
tion of the deliveries of coal, and probably 
of certain of her payments in kind. But 
after’ all, these are matters of detail. We 
have still to surmount the main obstacles, 
although it is clear that we are at last 
making progress. 

If and when Germany agrees to abandon 
the passive resistance she undertook when 
the French and Belgians occupied the Ruhr, 
we shall be within sight of a settlement. 
Then and only then will it be really possible 
for the British or the Italians to exercise 
any influence in the situation. Obviously 
the larger the responsibility the British, for 
example, are willing to assume that Ger- 
many will keep her new pledges, the less 
considerable the French and Belgian guar- 
antees will have to be. It is not possible 


for the British to demand that France and 


Belgium retire from the Ruhr altogether. 
But it is possible for the British, if they are 
ready to join in later coercion in case- of 
later default, to transform the character of 
the occupation so that it becomes relatively 
unimportant and all danger of any per- 
manent stay is eliminated. 

‘The point lies in the fact that as long as 
the French policy is based upon obvious 
rights and wrongs, that is, as long as Ger- 
many patently seeks to escape all consider- 
able payment, it is impossible to accuse the 
French properly of any imperialistic or mili- 
tary intentions. Their policy can only be 
judged after Germany has given unmistak- 
able proof of good faith and that time has 
not yet arrived. 

Any French program of annexation or 
alienation of German territory would in my 
judgment rouse a world protest against 
France. But until France is convicted of 
oppressing a Germany honestly striving to 
perform within the limits of -her capacity, no 
such protest is conceivable, as the progress 
of events in the last six months has shown. 
This side of a demonstration of real good 
faith, the world neither can nor will do any- 
thing for Germany. 

The two German notes show that Ger- 
many has lost the Ruhr War. They may be 
compared to the manifestations coming from 
Germany after Re had lost the Second 
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~ Marne and the Battle of Amiens in July and 
August, 1918.. French and Belgian ‘calcula= 
tions have been justified, and the German 
effort to give their yielding the character of a 
response to British invitation should de- 
ceive no one. They would not have accepted 
the British invitation if there remained any 
hope of success in their own program, just » 
as they would not have embraced Mr. Wil- — 
son’s proposals, had they not realized that 
the war was lost and supreme military dis- 
aster insight, a little less than five years ago. 
As I close these comments, the European 
capitals are eagerly discussing the invita- . 
tion of Lord Curzon to the Allied Ambassa- 
dors in London to discuss with him the new 
German proposal. Patently this means that 
Britain is taking a more active share in the 
whole question than in recent months. 
Coupled with this announcement is the not 
less significant report that Reginald Mc- 
Kenna, who was in Asquith’s Cabinet and 
presently will be in Stanley Baldwin’s, has 
a new plan for the settlement of the whole 
reparations problem. But all despatches 
agree that the first step must be Gem 
abandonment of passive resistance—a de- 
mand which has just received the powerful 
endorsement of Mussolini. Evidently the 
stage is being set for a new act; and it is a 
fitting moment to close the discussiofi of 
the matter. 
Before this article can reach the reader 
there may have been many important devel- 
opments, but it is worth while to bear in 
mind that nothing can change the funda- 
mental factors. France and Belgium stand 
united, and committed to a policy which 
envisages occupation after settlement and 
abandonment of passive resistance by Ger- 
many before the discussion of any German 
terms. The British cannot influence the 
situation, save as they are prepared. to 
match sacrifices on the part of the Conti- 
nental powers in the matter of reparations 
by cancellation of sums owed them by these 
powers. Finally, no actual settlement is 
possible until the United States is ready to 
discuss some scaling down or elimination of 
the debts owed us by the Continental states. 
But what is possible under British influ- 
ence is a provisional adjustment between — 
Germany and her European creditors fixing 
the condition of the liquidation of repara- 
tions, the naming of a sum, the agreement 
on the terms of moratorium and of annual 
payments thereafter, and, not least in im-. 
portance, the character of the occupation. 
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which will continue in the Ruhr until Ger- 
many has paid the larger part of what she 
owes her creditors.. ) 


VI. Greco-TurkisH PEACE 


At Lausanne, Turkey and Greece have 
agreed to refrain from a war which both 
threatened and neither desired, and in 
which there was profit for neither. The 
basis of settlement is typically Balkan. 
Greece admits that she ought to pay 
Turkey for the destructions incident to her 
invasion of Asia Minor;. Turkey takes 
official notice of the fact that Greece is 
fiscally ruined and cannot pay. 

So much for reparations, then. Greece 
cedes to Turkey a piece of land which lies on 
the west bank of the Maritza, facing Adria- 
nople, and containing the railway station of 
the Turkish city together with a dozen or 
more miles of the Orient railway connecting 
Constantinople with Budapest and Vienna. 

The cession gives Turkey a foothold on 
the west bank of the Maritza, but its real 
value is that it deprives Greece of the power 
to interrupt rail communication between 
Turkey and the rest of Europe. Actually 
the territory has no real value for Greece 
and is indefensible, given its relation to the 
Bulvarian frontier. 

But note the truly Eastern touch to the 
affair. This territory, ‘which is worthless to 
Greece, is of utmost value to Bulgaria. It 
was a part of the territory taken by the 
Bulgars after the First Balkan War in 1912, 
and lost to Turkey again in the Second 
Balkan War the following year. Then, only 
two years later, Turkey, under German 
urging, ceded it back to Bulgaria, as a 
reward for Bulgarian entrance into the 
World War on the Teuto-Turkish side. 

Possessed of this strip, Bulgaria had a 
railway line on her own territory to the 
Aegean. But after the World War Bulgaria 
had to cede to Greece not only her frontage 
on the Aegean but also this strip of territory 
which had been the price of her enlistment 
in the contest. But, although she was thus 
deprived of territorial access to the Aegean, 
Bulgaria was promised certain economic 
privileges on the railway from her own ter- 
ritory to Dedeagatch. These privileges 
the Greeks have been very slow to grant; 
and now, by ceding this strip of territory to 
the Turks, they have placed a band of 


Turkish territory across the railway, and 
the Bulgarians will have to arrange with 
the Turks before they can even approach 
the Greeks. 

So Bulgaria has protested the cession; but 
her protest will hardly attract much atten- 
tion. The world is tired of the whole Near 
Eastern mess and anxious to get it all set- - 
tled. Questions of courts and Turkish 
debts are being rushed to some semblance of 
settlement. The danger of war in the Near 
East is over, the desire to get done with all 
discussion is dominating. 

So, at last the Turk—as contrasted with 
all the other allies of the Kaiser—is able to 
liquidate the World War, retaining every 
bit of territory he held when he entered, 
including the pourboire he paid Bulgaria. 
True, he has suffered very large losses in 
Asia, although nothing like what had been 
expected. Moreover, as he has regained 
Adrianople in Europe, he has retaken 
Smyrna in Asia. 3 

For the moment, at least, the map- 


making in Europe must come to a pause. 


Nothing of any real importance remains 
undistributed or legally in dispute. That is 
to say, while there are many decisions which 
have been accepted through necessity, not 
otherwise, none of these decisions is at the 
moment under discussion, save one little bit 
of territory between Czechoslovakia and 
Poland, over which much ink has already 
been spilled but for which there is no chance 
that blood will be shed. 

Greece has escaped from the foolish war 
in which she was involved by Lloyd George, 
not without grave losses. She has been 
compelled to abandon all hope of Asiatic 
possessions for the present, and she has lost 
Eastern Thrace. But as a result of the 
events of the last eleven years she has 
doubled her area and her population. To- 
day her area approximates 50,000 square 
miles and her population—swollen to be 
sure by the exiles from Asia Minor—cannot 
fall much short of 6,000,000. Thus, as the 
greatest Greece is still an unrealized aspira- 
tion, a greater Greece has been born in the 
last decade. . 

What is, perhaps, of more concern to the 
world in general at the moment is that an- 
other war cloud has been dissolved; and 
there is more promise of peace in the 
Balkans than at any time during the last 
two decades. 


BRITISH PARTIES AND 


POLITICS 


BY P. W. 


F IS, perhaps, only by taking a broad 
survey of British politics thąt one can 
appreciate the inner meaning of an event 
so unusual as the rise of Stanley Baldwin, 
a comparatively unknown man, to the office 
of Prime Minister, once held by giants like 
Pitt, Gladstone and Pal- 
merston. On the old 
parties, the old leaders, the 
old watchwords, there has 
fallen the heavy hand of 
time. The old families, 
too, which like the Guelphs 
and Ghibellines of Italy 
divided offices between 
them, find that their often 
unmeaning feuds are en- 
tirely superseded. As in 
the United States, where 
the Cabinet includes a 
Hughes, a Hoover, and a 
Mellon, there is a ten- 
dency in Great Britain to 
select business men for the 
Government. Suchaman 
is Stanley Baldwin. Such 
are several of his colleagues. 

Some may still dimly 
remember that in 1891— 
how long ago it seems! 
— William Ewart Glad- 
stone enunciated what was 
called the Newcastle Pro- 
gram. The Tories of that 
day denounced it as fan- 
tastic folly, yet in the main 
that famous program has 
been fulfilled. The Irish 
question has been settled. 
The Welsh Church has 
been disestablished. In 
all essentials, Free Trade 
hasbeen maintained. Save 
as a curiosity of the col- 
leges, the plural, and there- 
fore privileged, voter has 
disappeared. Constituen- 
cies are redistributed in 
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(The resignation of Andrew Bonar Law, on May 20, resulted in the offer of the 


Premiership to-Mr. Baldwin. 
party. The new Premier is primarily a business man, and his rise in politics has 
been rapid. During the later years of the war he was Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury, becoming President of the Board of Trade in 1921 and Chancellor ot 
the Exchequer last October. 
British debt settlement, in January, attracted favorable attention in America) 
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equal areas. For men and women, the fran- 
chise may fairly be called’ universal, while ` 
women sit in the House of Commons and, 
but for the unconvincing legalities of Lord 
Birkenhead, would sit in the House of Lords. 
South Africa is autonomous and governed 





Later he was elected head of the Conservative 


He is fifty-five years old. His negotiation of the 
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by Boer Prime Ministers. India has a con- 
stitution which-develops along Liberal lines. 
Egypt is regaining her sovereignty and 
Palestine is ruled by Sir Herbert Samuel, a 
Liberal of the Jewish faith. Another Lib- 
eral, Lord Crewe, is Ambassador in !Paris. 


Labor Comes to Its Own 


While land is not nationalized, the big 
estates, already overburdened with mort- 
gages, are being taxed out of existence. 
Moreover, the hitherto submissive agri- 
cultural laborer actually demands a mini- 
mum wage, whether by law or by strike, 
which is higher than the maximum wage of 
former days. Not only are trade unions 
recognized, but Labor in the House of 
Commons is the official opposition and 
Labor statesmen dine at Lady Astor’s with 
the Prince of Wales, banqueting also at 
Buckingham Palace with the King and 
Queen themselves. Measures of which 
Gladstone never dreamed are accepted as a 
matter of course—Wages Boards to prevent 
sweating, Old Age Pensions, the feeding of 
children at school and their medical inspec- 
tion, the insurance of the sick, the injured 
and the unemployed. On the citizen, there 
has been laid a responsibility for his neigh- 
bor, therefore, which is at once irksome and 
apéstolic. It is true that divorce is still 
strictly limited by law; but, despite all the 
efforts of that ecclesiastical bachelor, Lord 
Hugh Cecil, a man may now with impunity 
commit the offense of marrying his de- 
ceased wife’s sister! 


The New Liberalism 


It is the fashion to suggest that the old 
Liberal party of Gladstone, of Bannerman, 
of Morley and of Asquith was ruined by the 
war, that is, by Lloyd George and his coali- 
tions. But the deeper truth is that, before 
the war and the consequent wickedness of 
Lloyd George, Liberalism had been for 
years rapidly achieving its own fulfillment. 
If there had been no Lloyd George and no 
war, the Liberal party would still have been 
compelled to pause for breath. Last year 
intellectuals in the party, on whom falls no 
hint of Lloyd Georgian suspicion, held a 
Liberal Summer School at Oxford, in order 
to review the field of future efforts. And 
this year the Liberal Summer School meets 
at Cambridge. The best thought of the 
party is thus in process of reconstruction. 
And men like Ramsay Muir and Asquith’s 
son-in-law, Sir Maurice Bonham Carter, are 


Min. 


trying, as it were, to sociologize the caucus. 


- Holding the traditional Liberal faith, they 


search learnedly for new and vital appli- 
cations to the needs of the day. 


“Government by Newspaper” 
y p 


The plight of the Liberals is “due, in no 
small measure, to the very success with » 
which they broadened the franchise. In 
a narrow and middle-class suffrage, the 
nonconformists were an important element. 
On questions like secular education and 
temperance, they could make themselves 
heard. But with the admission of working- 
men and -women to the register, not all of 
whom attend church and chapel, the non- 
conformist, like the Peer and the Bishop, 
found himself in a minority. Years before 
the war, a generation had entered politics 
which was at least as familiar with the 
public house, the football field and the 
street cars as with churches, chapels, 
Bright and John Stuart Mill. Lloyd 
George has realized what this means. He 
could see that power was passing from the 
caucuses to the press, and he started, there- 
fore, a system of government by newspaper. 
This was the method by which, in the years 
tg10 to 1913, he pressed forward his land 
campaign. The reporters, whom Asquith 
snubbed, were comforted next morning at 
breakfast by his nimbler rival. 


The Strength of Conservatism 


It is the Conservative party that, amid 
the chaos, furnishes Britain with a govern- 
ment. If the Conservatives have sur- 
vived the deluge, the reason is simple. 
Conservatism does not depend on a pro- 
gram. It is not an army on the march but 
a garrison holding the fort. It is the eternal 
stand of the “haves” against the “have 
nots.” To maintain their established 
church in England, the Episcopalians are 
mainly Conservative.- The landlords are 
Conservative. The aristocracy is Con- 
servative. These classes in, the commu- 
nity are not, of course, a majority; indeed, 
it is doubtful whether, in the Conser- 
vative decade from 1895 to 1905, Lord 
Salisbury and Mr. Balfour themselves ever 
had the balance of individual votes on their 
side. But they knew what they wanted, 
namely the status quo, and most people 
who had anything to lose wanted that also. 
They had, too, the liquor trade with them, 
including as it did the public houses or 
saloons, numbering 100,000, every one of 
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which, during an election, is a Conservative 
committee room. Whenever the progres- 
sive forces in the country are apathetic or 
divided by dissension, the Conservatives 
have always stepped in and ruled the coun- 
try onsufferance. This is what is happening 
to-day... ° 


The New Voters 


Amid these changes, an immense number 
of people cried, “A plague on both your 
houses!” Millions, wearied of war to-day, 
“take no interest in politics” and do not 
even trouble to record a vote. This vast 
reserve of uncast votes is a fact of disturbing 
significance. It means that in the electo- 
rate there is an unorganized democracy, 
attached to no party, trained in no princi- 
ples and unaccustomed to any catchwords. 

In this unorganized democracy there are 
included immense numbers of young people, 
for whom life on this planet began with the 
war and culminated in the Armistice. 
From August, 1914, they date their Anno 
Domini, and all that happened earlier is 
prehistoric. Here are worlds of votes for 


an adventurer to capture and the unor- 
ganized suffrage is reflected in the unat- 
tached member at Westminster. 


By this 





LORD CURZON, WHO CONTINUES IN OFFICE 
UNDER PREMIER BALDWIN, AS SECRETARY 
‘OF STATE FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
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RT. HON. ANDREW BONAR LAW, WHO RE- 

SIGNED THE PREMIERSHIP BECAUSE OF ILL 
HEALTH 

(He had served as Prime Minister seven months, from 


October to May) 
e 


is not meant merely the ‘“‘independent” 
members like Scrymgeour the Prohibition- 
ist, Newbold the Communist, and Sunday 
‘‘Anti-Wasters’’—led by the too persuasive 
and now imprisoned Horatio Bottomley. 
The same constituency, namely Berwick- 
on-Tweed, once responsibly held by Sir 
Edward Grey, has elected first a National 
Liberal and then—when he is unseated for 
technical irregularity—his wife, Malsel 
Russell, the actress, as a Conservative! 

In the regular parties, therefore, we find 
much uncertainty, and as. he succeeds 
Andrew Bonar Law, the new Prime Min- 
ister knows that he is only a makeshift who, 
if he is to retain office, must make good. 
Several times was Bonar Law defeated in 
the Commons—and at by-elections three 
of his Ministers were beaten under circum- 
stances of peculiar humiliation. Anyone 
acquainted with British politics knows that 
no seat is safe when Conservatives cannot 
hold their safe seats in London and Liver- 
pool. 

Among the millions who have been dis; 
gusted by the older parties are also many 
men and women -who decline to join the 


handed sons of ‘toil. 
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mere indifferent. 
to the’ Radical.-or advanced wing -of the 
Liberals. Others found their citizenship 
.in the trade unions. Not a few were once 
Tories. Just as in the United States ‘there 
‘is a demand, heard both among Democrats 
‘and Republicans, for a third party, so these 
miscellaneous ‘‘Adullamites’”’ have flocked 
into the fold of Labor. They are not what 
Karl Marx or Lenin would call Socialists— 
nor of necessity do they have to-be horny- 
The Labor party in- 
cludes a Trevelyan whose uncle was Ma- 
caulay, a Buxton whose grandfather was 
among the emancipators of the slaves, a 
Ponsonby- who was born in the Court of 
Queen Victoria and, as he says, “cradled 
in dispatch-boxes and reared on blue-books,”’ 
and a Josiah Wedgwood whose ancestor 
made pottery that is sought for everywhere 
by the collector. Indeed, Stanley Bald- 
win’s own son is accused of being a Socialist! 
And “Labor” is strong in the older uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge, where it 


is less the gospel of a class than the cult of 


f 


intellectuals. 
„~ Composition of the Present Parliament 


Let us see, then, how, in the actual House 
of Commons of to-day, all this has worked 
out In 1906 Bannerman held a Liberal- 
Labor-Irish majority of anything up to 
350. There were barely 150 Conservatives 
returned to Westminster. But five years 
later things had begun again to return to 
normal. -The last Parliament in the old 
style was elected in 1910. And in 1917, 
when its end was near, it was constituted as 
follows: Conservatives, 285 members; Lib- 





Philip Snowden 
LABOR LEADERS IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 


Ramsay MacDonald 


Most of them belonged | 
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erals, 261; Irish Nationalists, 84; Labor, 
37; and Independents, 3—total 670. It 
will be seen that the Conservatives had be- 
come quite the largest party in the House 
and that on a straight division the Liberals 
could only hold their own by means of their 
Labor and Irish allies. The ovérwhelming 
majority, won by Campbell-Bannerman in 
1906, had, in fact, disappeared. 

Then came the broader suffrage: It 
meant that in 1918 Lloyd George swept the 
country for the Coalition; while last year 
Bonar Law seemed to sweep the country for 
Conservatism. The present House of Com- 
mons is as follows: Conservatives, 347; 
Labor, 142; Liberals, 116; others 9—total 
614. The Conservatives have thus a clear 
majority of 80 over all parties, which means 
that, on an ordinary division, the majority 
runs to three figures. 

A glance at the House of Commons is 
enough to show the extent of the revolution 
that has taken place. The Irish Nation- 
alists have—save for T. P. O’Connor, who 
represents a seat in Liverpool, and for one 
member from Ulster—entirely disappeared 
and, for the first time since the Act of 
Union, Britain as well as Ireland: again 
governs herself! Asquith and Lloyd George 
—both of whom have served. for years as 
Prime Ministers—rank behind Ramsay 
MacDonald—a Socialist, a Pacifist and a 
so-called pro-German, who has never held 
office, is not a member of the Privy Council, 
and yet sits on the front bench, in the 
sacred and strategic seat which is precisely 
opposite the Dispatch-box, where the dents 
of Gladstone’s knuckles—more accurately 
his finger ring—are still visible. 


No Peer- Need Apply! 


That situation has had already one im- 
portant constitutional effect. Since the 
brief and disastrous Premiership of Lord 
Rosebery, the Liberal party has insisted 
that its leader—especially if he be also 
Prime Minister—shall sit in the House of 
Commons and not in the House of Lords. 
But the Conservative party hitherto has 
had no opinion on that delicate matter. 
When Bonar Law’s health broke down, the 
obvious Prime Minister was Lord Curzon. 
He might be haughty: He might not be 
personally too popular. But, at least, he 
has experience and the grand manner. 
Nor was there obviously the slightest per- 
sonal reason for preferring Stanley Baldwin 
to one who had served as Lord Salisbury’s 
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right-hand man and, in addition, had been 
Viceroy of India. 

The one fatal objection to Lord Curzon 
was his peerage. Here, at Westminster, so 
it was argued, is an official opposition con- 
sisting of Labor, and not one single Labor 
member sits as yet in the hereditary legis- 
lature. The King dared not “send for” a 
Prime Minister who would never be able in 
person to meet in debate the leader of the 
opposition and his party. As long as Labor 
holds this advantage, the House of Lords 
must be, in very truth, the lethal chamber 
of any able man who—whether of his own 
free will or not—enters its portals. When 
Liberals like the late Viscount Harcourt 
and Viscount Gladstone accepted the er- 
mine, they abdicated. And one reason 
why Bonar Law and Baldwin have come 
to the front has been the indiscriminate 
acceptance of disabling peerages on the 
part of statesmen who, apparently, did not 
realize that they could have no real career 
except in the Commons. 


Minority Government 


The situation is thus artificial. There are 
three parties in the House. One, the Con- 
servative, completely outnumbers the other 
two. But, in the constituencies, the three 
parties virtually divide the votes in equal 
parts. Whichever party assumes office has 
thus a two-to-one vote against it in the 
country. It is virtually a fact that repre- 
sentation by the majority has resulted in 
government by the minority. Nor is it 
easy to devise any scheme whereby this 
anomaly can be removed. Proportional 
representation would merely reproduce in 
the House of Commons the same groups 
that there are in the country. It would 
not restore to Britain that two-party system 
in which the “Outs” are always ready to 
take the portfolios of the “Ins” and so 
carry on the King’s business at home and 
abroad. British Constitutionalists have 
always told us that when politics are con- 
fused the Throne becomes more powerful. 
This is what has happened to-day. With 
the Parliaments of the Dominions asserting 
their autonomy and the government at 
home in the doldrums, all parties turn to 
the King as one fixed point in the sky. The 
extraordinary demonstrations at the royal 
weddings of Princess Mary and of the 
Duke of York are indications of this revival 
of ancient loyalties. te e 

Under these circumstances, each of the 
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HON. DAVID LLOYD GEORGE, LEADER OF 

THE LIBERAL FACTION KNOWN AS NA- 
TIONAL LIBERALS 


three parties is split within itself. In each 
party there are those who believe that their 
party can, one day, obtain a clear majority 
of votes at the poll and so return to power 
with a true democratic sanction. And, in 
all three parties, there are also those who 
see no way out of the impasse, except in a 
new Coalition. Among the Conservatives, 
the “Die Hards” who want undiluted Con- 
servatism will have nothing to do with 
Austen Chamberlain and Lord Birkenhead, 
who are suspected of wanting a new Coali- 
tion with the National Liberals—which 
Coalition would include Lloyd George. 
Among Liberals, the obstacle to reunion 
is not now the bitter memory of Lloyd 
George’s “betrayal” of Asquith, nor ‘his 
alleged failure to support Woodrow Wilson 
at Paris, nor yet his infliction of the Black- 
and-Tans on Ireland. All these causes of 
recrimination would be overlooked if Lloyd 
George were not suspected of meditating 
a new deal with the Tories. 

$ Even Labor is not really united. Some 
members hobnob with the highest society 
and clearly intend to take office with’ any 
Liberal allies who may assist that object. 
Other members prefer to sing the Red Flag. 
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With all three parties, therefore, the ques- 
tion is, in essence, one and the same— 
namely, what shall be the new Coalition? 


Will There Be a New Coalition ? 


It was, of course, Stanley Baldwin who 
helped to wreck Lloyd George’s Coalition. 
But, as Prime Minister, Baldwin has 
quickly realized that a government based 
on “The Right,” or Die Hard, element of 
his party may easily be isolated from public 
opinion. Bonar Law was nearly broken 
because his reactionaries treated the housing 
question in a manner too cavalier. The 

judges have administered these same Die 

Hards a sharp rebuke for their illegal 
deportation of Irish agitators from British 
soil. England, with her Habeas Corpus 
Act, is not ready for Fascismo. Baldwin 
is thus trying to hold his hotheads by 
means of men like Reginald McKenna— 
once Chancellor of the Exchequer under 
-Asquith—and Lord Robert Cecil, who 
bring into the Cabinet their own Liberal 
atmosphere. This move is intended to con- 
| vey the idea that a government, definitely 
Conservative, can yet pursue a path of 
progress rather than reaction. In other 
_ words, without being a Coalition, Baldwin 
wishes to behave like one. 

Time will show whether he can succeed. 
The Die Hards certainly do not inspire 

‘such a policy. What they want is a tariff, 
with a preference for the Dominions which 
are to meet in an Imperial Conference. 
This fiscal project, if applied to food, will 
drive Liberals and Labor rapidly into a 
working partnership—as in 1906. Also 
the Die Hards aim not so much at con- 

-cessigns to Labor as at a defiant House of 
Lords, which latter will stultify the House 
of Commons, however many Prime Minis- 

ters sit there. This policy of trying to stem 
the tide of Labor by means of a second 
chamber is regarded as madness by Lloyd 
George, who advocates a rally of the middle 


class, to be led in fact, if not in form, by 


himself. | 
It is the custom to say in Britain that 
“the center party” is dead. One doubts 
that death. Balfour, Birkenhead, Lloyd 
George, Churchill and Chamberlain are 
not fools. Nor are they quiescent. And 
against them the Government has no 


equally talented body of debaters. What- 
ever else the country wants, it does not 
want undiluted Toryism. Nor does it 
want undiluted Labor. The Snowden 
Resolution, advocating Socialism, was pro- 
posed in a pusillanimous speech. ,No one 
knows better than Mrs. Snowden, who has 
visited Russia, what has been the economic 
breakdown of Bolshevism in that country. 
On the other hand, there are infinite dis- 
contents in England. In the four years of 
war, the population there, despite losses, 
increased by two millions. «Since 1920 
nearly another million has been added. 
While the average per square mile on this 
earth is 35 persons, roughly, the average 
per square mile in England, apart from 
Scotland, is 700. A million are still out of 
work, yet a million dwellings are wanted. 
Wages have been cut, but the job is not 


steady. And while emigration follows, it can 


never be popular as a political proposal. 
Britain and France 


On the top of all this comes the sad un- 
settlement of Europe. The return of men 
like MacDonald does not mean that Britain 
regrets the part she played in August, 1914. 
But it does mean that she regrets the part 
played by the Allies after the Armistice. 
The war has not ended war. France is 
armed to the teeth and, against her, Britain 
is feverishly building aeroplanes which will 
contend for the mastery of the sky. This 
increased expenditure has to be undertaken 
at a time when Britain is finding money for 
the service of the American loan. And she 
is embittered indeed at the spectacle of 
France arming, as she believes, against her, 
when nothing has been paid by France of 
her indebtedness. From the settlement 
between France and Germany, Britain con- 
siders herself forcibly. excluded, and she 
has manifestly developed a new relation 
with Italy. The determining question to- 
day must be, therefore, how Baldwin 
handles the French situation. The country 
is stirred, as seldom it has ever been 
stirred before, by the policy of Paris. But 
the very depth of the feeling suggests cau- 
tion. The fact that David Lloyd George 
has said of France what others are thinking, 
does not mean, of necessity, that others will 
approve of his having said it so vehemently. 


CANADA'S FINANCE MINISTER 


~ BY H. B. McKINNON 





HON. WILLIAM S. FIELDING, MINISTER OF 
FINANCE IN CANADA 


(Born in Halifax in 1848: newspaper editor for twenty 
years; Premier of Nova Scotia, 1884 96; Minister of 
Finance in the Dominion Government, 1896-1911 and 
since 1921) 
ECENT widespread newspaper com- 
ment upon Canada’s invitation to the 
United States to enter into a “reciprocity ” 
agreement has again brought prominently 
before the American public the name of a 
veteran of Canadian politics—Honorable 
W. S. Fielding, Minister of Finance in the 
government of the Rt. Honorable Macken- 
zie King. To many younger Americans, 
the name of Mr. Fielding will connote but 
little; to many thousand others, whose 
political recollection runs back a decade or 
two, it will bring remembrance of the effort 
of President Taft, in 1910-11, to inaugurate 
reciprocal trade relations between the two 
great peoples of the North American 
continent. 
Twelve years ago, when kindly regard for 
Canada prompted Mr. Taft's “feelers” in 
the matter, Mr. Fielding was one of the two 


representatives of the young Dominion at 
the conferences in Washington. He it was 
who introduced in the House of Commons 
the trade proposals, and he it was who ad- 
vised the Canadian electorate not to be 
lured by side issues from calm consideration 
of what was purely an economic matter. 
Unfortunately, perhaps, for both countries, 
the pour-parlers proved unavailing. Twelve 
years have gone by; but in the interim Mr. 
Fielding has not changed his mind. To-day 
it is he who issues the invitation, and in 
terms no less friendly than those of 1911: 

“Whatever may have been thought and 
said and done at other times, there is hardly 
anybody in Canada to-day who does not 
feel that better trade relations between the 
Dominion and the United States are very 
desirable. . . . The desire of Canada to 
make a friendly treaty ought to be well 
known. . . . As to the willingness of Can- 
ada to have a measure of reciprocity be- 
tween the two countries, there ought to be 
no question.” 

As statesmen go on this continertt, Mr. 
Fielding sits among the deans in point of 
service. More than forty-one years ago, he 
was called from the editorial sanctum of the 
Halifax Chronicle to a place in the then- 
forming Liberal government in his native 
province of Nova Scotia. Within two years 
of his entry into politics, he had become the 
Premier of his Province and held that post 
twelve years, until 1896, when he was 
invited to Ottawa by Sir Wilfrid L&urier 
and made Minister of Finance in the new 
Federal government. This portfolio he 
administered with extraordinary ability and 
unparalleled success until the fall of 1911, 
when Laurier was swept from power and 
succeeded by Sir Robert Borden. 

Beaten in his own constituency because 
of his staunch advocacy of reciprocity, Mr. 
Fielding accepted the situation with equa- 
nimity. He returned, without a moment's 


hesitation, to his first love; and it was from 


an editorial chair in the office of the Journal 
of Commerce, Montreal, that Mr. Macken- 
zie King had to draw him when, in 1921, he 
invited the Nova Scotian journalist to re- 
sume his old portfolio of Finance in the new 
Liberal administration. 
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That invitation, may the writer be per- 
mitted to state, was not an easy one to 
extend; scarcely less delicate was the matter 
of its acceptance. A youthful Premier 
sought a first lieutenant, and sought him 
in a septuagenarian. Youth called to 
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age; in a sense, the victor to the van- 


quished. For Mr. Fielding, veteran of 


forty years in the dusty arena of politics, 


there was no glamor in the prospect. Ac- 


ceptance meant for him merely the return, 
to extremely onerous duty, with no new 


honors; it meant service under the young 


} 


man who, shortly before, had won from 


him, in open. convention, the fight for party 
leadership. ’ Well might he have rested on 
his laurels, already bright enough, and 


abundant; ‘well might he—on the score of 


age alone—have declined the heavy task 
of Treasury guardianship and solaced him- 
self with the well-grounded hope of an early 
translation to a life-long sinecure in the 
Senate. Many a man of poorer fiber, 
smarting under remembrance that Youth 
had been enthroned, would have sulked 
in his tent or have accepted, with a show 
of condescension, some equivalent honor 
lacking in responsibility to the State. 
But not the Nova Scotian. 

Fielding came. More than that, he 
“stuck”; and a few weeks ago brought 
down in the Canadian House his seven- 
teenth Budget—thereky creating for Can- 
ada (and probably for the Empire) a par- 
liamentary record that will stand for many 
a day. A feature of that Budget was its 
increase in the measure of tariff preference 
to Great Britain; an enlargement of the 
scope of the original “British Preference” 
first introduced by the same gentleman in 
1897, the year of the diamond jubilee of the 
late Queen Victoria. 


Still actively in harness at seventy-five 


years of age, Mr. Fielding is one of the 
striking figures of Parliament. White- 
haired and slightly stoop-shouldered, his 
appearance is in keeping with his years; 
but the same cannot be said of his de- 
meanor. In spirit he is as young as the 
‘youngest back-bencher; as irrepressible in 
debate as the most boyish legislator from 
Quebec, that home of youthful parliamen- 
tarlans. Probably it is not too much to 
-say that he is the most universally-revered 
member of the House, irrespective alto- 
gether of party affiliations. 

His oratory has lost.nothing in effective- 
ness with the flux of time, and there is still 


a nimble agility to the Fielding mind that is 
the terror of would-be interrupters. His 
style is terse, direct, and forceful, with no 
effort at flowing periods and no attempt at 
fine effects. He is essentially the Editor in 
politics and applies rigidly to himself the 
old newspaper dictum: ‘Boil it down.” 


Strangely enough—for one who has been all- 


his life a journalist—he does not gather to 


his bosom the- parliamentary * correspon- 
dents. Mr. Fielding is, now as ever, the 
Sphinx of the Cabinet, the kindly old gen- 
leman who has ever a friendly word or a 
pat on the shoulder for his younger col- 
leagues of the Press Gallery but “nothing 
to say” for the edification of their readers. 

There were many in Canada who said, 
when Laurier’s Finance Minister returned 
to the cares and worries of politics eighteen 
months ago, that he would make an appear- 
ance in the House, bring down one Budget 
“for old times’ sake,” and leave the stage 
to some younger man. Not so. The Field- 
ing of to-day is saying nothing, as yet, of 
an early retirement. Five months of last 
year he spent with Hon. Ernest Lapointe at 
the conferences of the League of Nations, 
taking therefrom sufficient time to negoti- 
ate a new trade treaty with the French 
Republic. He returned to his own land in 
order to attend the present session of Par- 
liament; at time of writing, this has been in 
progress for more than four months, and for 
not one hour of that time has he absented 
himself from the duties of his department. 

And it may be that the world—and, the 
United States in particular—will hear more 
of Mr. Fielding in the years that are to 
come. One of these days Washington Js 
going to open its morning paper to find that 
there has been added to its diplomatic corps 
a newcomer—the Ambassador from Can- 
ada. That official may prove to be none 
other than the Hon. William Stevens Field- 


ing. Certain it is that, when time for the - 


appointment comes—provided, of course, 
that it be in the lifetime of a Liberal régime— 
the post will not be filled before the “little 
grey man” has been asked whether or not 
it be to his liking. It is said by those who 
should know best, that Mr. Fielding is not 
anxious for such a place in the sun; that, 
after a busy life he longs most for rest. 
Thousands of his fellow-countrymen will 
hope that, should opportunity offer, he will 
decide to crown a half-century of public 
service by being the first to act as Canada’ s 
Ambassador at the Court of “ Uncle Sam.” 


id 





THE TERMINAL ELEVATOR AT PORT ARTHUR, ON LAKE SUPERIOR, OWNED BY THE 
SASKATCHEWAN COOPERATIVE ELEVATOR COMPANY 
(This is the second largest elevator in the world, with a capacity of more than six million bushels of grain. Port 


Arthur is the Canadian wheat-shipping point on the aree Lakes, which corresponds with the American center 
at Duluth) 


A FARM CRISIS IN WESTERN 
CANADA 


BY J. H. 


ESTERN Canada is now suffering 

from the after-effects of one of the 
greatest booms which history records. 
From 1900 to 1912 this region had greater 
development, and more acres were brought 
‘under the plow, than any other territory 
of like area in any period of its growth. 
People flocked into the country from Eu- 
rope and the United States. Railways 
were built at an unprecedented rate. 
Cities, towns, and villages sprang up on 
the prairies as if by magic. Hundreds of 
millions of dollars were brought into the 
country for construction purposes during 
every one of those years. 

Credit was easy and the settler, after 
“proving up” on his homestead, mort- 
gaged it to the limit and on a valuation— 
low, it is true, when the productive value 
of the land was considered—higher than 
he could sell it for now. Interest rates were 
high but crops were good, and everything 
went merrily and prosperously on. Every- 
one borrowed: the provinces, cities, towns, 
villages, school districts, business and pro- 
fessional men, It was a great spree. 
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Now, there is thẹ morning after and the 
consequent headache. It is no use trying 
to conceal the very apparent fact that 
business is not good in the three prairie 
provinces of western Canada at the present 
time, and it is hard to tell why. The crops 
last year will bring in half a billion dollars 
in cash; and it is doubtful if thag much 
money was distributed in any one year of 
the boom period, counting all the money 
spent for railway building and improvements 
of every sort as well as that received from 
the farms. People cannot understand it. If* 
they had been told that without adding to 
their numbers they would be able to sell 
over $500,000,000 worth of products an- 
nually, they would have thought it impos- 
sible; but if convinced of it there is no doubt 
that debts would have been still greater. 


The Farmer in Politics 


Taxes have more than doubled in the last 
ten years. Implements are higher by 60 
per cent. Feod, clothing, building mate- 
rial, and everything that goes into the cost 


of producing crops have increased more than 
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THE PROVINCES OF WESTERN CANADA 


the increase in the price that the farmer 
receives for what he has to sell. 
in consequence, much dissatisfaction among 
the farmers, and it has manifested itself in 
no uncertain way. > 
At the federal election held in the autumn 
of 1921, the prairie farmers sent an almost 
solid delegation to Ottawa. Out of forty 
members, the Progressives—as the farmer 
~ party is ‘called—sent thirty-six to Parlia- 
ment. The farmers’ party made nearly a 
clean sweep of the local election in Alberta 
in the same year, and a farmer government 
is in power in Manitoba. In Saskatchewan, 
the Liberal government was able, by antici- 
pating the storm, to snatch a verdict early 
in 1921, but the Conservative party was put 
out of existence. The only opposition in the 
Saskatchewan legislature is that of the 
 Progressives,e who comprise about one- 
fourth of the house. It 
is hard,to say what the 
fate of the present govern- 
| ment there would be if an 
election took place under 
the existing conditions. 
“Many think that it would 
meet the fate of the other 
prairie governments. 


= The Wheat Pool 


The great all-absorbing 
| political and economic 
| question before the people 
of western Canada is 
wheat-marketing. In the 
year 1919, under war legis- 
lation, a wheat board was 
created for the purpose of - 
handling the wheat crop of: ° 
, 





There is, 


NEARLY | _FOUR HUNDRED ‘LOCA 
OPERATED BY THE COOPERATIVE FARMERS’ PAEA AIR ot 
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that year. It was clothed» 
with arbitrary power and ~~ 
controlled absolutely the : 
handling of wheat. It 
was unpopular at first, 
as the initial payment - 
was less than the farmer 
could receive-in the open 
market. Whether by 
good luck or good man- 
agement, the board got a 
high price for wheat and 
` paid a large amount to 
the farmers in addition 
to the initial payment in 
the way ofa participation 
certificate. It became 
immensely popular with 
the farmers, and there has been an incessant 
demand for another wheat board. 
Parliament passed the necessary legisla- 
tion during the early part of 1922; but 
there was some constitutional doubt as to 
whether it had the power to clothe the 
board with authority to make a compulsory 
pool function. The provincial legislatures 
of Saskatchewan and Alberta were called in 
special session to pass enabling legislation 
and to assume responsibility for guarantee- 
ing the advances made to the pool by the 
banks. The federal government refused to 
do this, as business interests were strongly 
opposed to the idea of a wheat pool and 
there was general opposition from all the 
other provinces in the Dominion. It was 
asserted that the 1919 pool made the price 
for flour too high and the price of feed, 
which the farmers in eastern Canada need 
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for their stock, impossible. The Manitoba 
Government did not sanction the wheat 
pool in 1922; it was in the throes of an elec- 
tion which resulted in its defeat. 

While the appointment of the personnel 
of the wheat board lay with the federal 
government, the governments of Saskatch- 
ewan and Alberta were asked to nominate 
men. It was found impossible to get what 
were considered suitable men to undertake 
the management of the pool. The grain 
trade was opposed to the idea. It was felt 
that whether the pool would be of any bene- 
fit to the farmers or not, it would be the 
death of the grain trade. There was conse- 
quently no wheat pool in 1922, and the 
farmers were compelled to take about eighty 
cents per bushel for their wheat, which was, 
in many cases, below cost of production. 

The agitation for the wheat board con- 
tinued stronger than ever. All the organ- 
ized farmers’ conventions held last winter 
passed unanimous resolutions in favor of 
the compulsory pool. The legislatures of 
Saskatchewan and Alberta reénacted the 
enabling legislation of 1922, and the Par- 
lament at Ottawa renewed the. former 
legislation. The farmer legislature of 
Manitoba did not pass the wheat-board 
legislation, although it was demanded in 
no uncertain way by the farmers in conven- 
tion. .The Treasurer of the province, who 
was taken from the Grain Exchange, voted 
against the measure, as did also the Minis- 
ter of Agriculture. The Conservative and 
Liberal members of the legislature com- 
bined against it. So the pool has to function 
without the compulsory feature so far as 
Manitoba is concerned. ‘The Manitoba 
Government, however, is making the neces- 
sary guarantees for those in Manitoba who 
voluntarily go into the pool. 
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HON. CHARLES A. DUNNING, PREMIER OF 
SASKATCHEWAN 


(Mr. Dunning was born in England thirty-eight years 

ago, and has lived in Canada for twenty-one years. © 

He was active in the grain-growing movement and 

became the first manager of the Saskatch@wan Co- 

operative Elevator Company. He was made Treasurer 

of his province in 1916. and last year was chosen Premier 
of Saskatchewan) 


The same difficulty is occurring in con- 
nection with personnel this year as last. 
No prominent grain man up to the present 
has expressed his willingness to assume the 
direction of the pool, which willein all prob- 
ability have the handling of between three 
and four hundred million bushels of wheat, 
if it functions. But the whole thing is in the 
lap of the gods. It will thus be seen that 
the bed of the governmental authorities in 
western Canada is not one of roses. 


A Business Man in Politics 


The Hon. Charles A. Dunning, Premier 
of Saskatchewan, is one of two or three 
outstanding men in the Liberal party in 
Canada. He was born in Leicester, En- 
gland, thirty-eight years ago. He left school 
at eleven years of age and was employed as 
an errand boy in an office, later becoming 
an apprentice to an engineering firm. He 
came to Canada at the age of seventeen, 
took up a homestead, and was active from 
the first in the local grain-growers’ associa- 
tion. He was sent as a delegate to the 





CORN GROWN IN SASKATCHEWAN 
(The magnitude of the wheat crop of western Canada 


is widely known; and now the farmers are increasing 
their acreage of corn) 

annual convention some years later, and as 
a result of a remarkably lucid and convinc- 
ing speech delivered in connection with a 
government hail-insurance scheme, became 
a marked man in the grain-growers’ move- 
ment in western Canada. 

Mr. Dunning took an active part in the 
formation of the Saskatchewan Coöperative 
Elevator Company and was its first mana- 
ger. Under his direction, it became the 
largest grain-handling company in the 
world, doing business directly with farmers. 
It handled 45,000,000 bushels of wheat in 
1915. It has now country storage for about 
120,000,000 bushels of grain, with 380 ele- 
vators. It has the second largest terminal 

“elevator in the world, at Port Arthur, on 
Lake Superior, with a capacity of over 
6,000,000 bushels, and has been exceedingly 
prosperous. 

In 1916 Mr. Dunning resigned the lucra- 
tive position of general manager of the 

* Saskatchewan Codédperative Elevator Com- 


‘considered a Liberal government. 
Dunning, on his accession to power, pro- 


with the federal Liberal party. 
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pany and became Provincial Treasurer of 
Saskatchewan. On the resignation of 
W. M. Martin in 1922, to become a Justice 
of the Court of Appeal in Saskatchewan, he 
became Premier of the province. When the 
Martin government appealed to the people 
in 1921, at a general election, it disclaimed 
any association with the Liberal party in 
Canada, so that it could not be strictly 
Mr. 


claimed himself a Liberal and in sympathy 
He sup- 
ported its candidates at the election held 
a short time previously, and, for better or 
worse, has identified himself with the Lib- 
beral party. This required courage, for he 
had come to the front through the farmers’ 
movement. 

Mr. Dunning is a conspicuous example of 
the business man in politics. His methods 
are direct, sharp, decisive, and some say | 
a little arbitrary. Certainly he dominates 
the legislature. He is personally very popu- 
lar. While not having much of the educa- 
tion of the schools, he has succeeded, 
through industry and hard work, in becom- 
ing well educated. He is a clear, forceful, 
and convincing speaker, using rugged but 
correct English. Unlike the two other 
prairie Premiers, the situation he finds was 
created by his own political party, as the 
Liberals have been in power since the 
province was created in 1906. He is 
wrestling bravely with the situation as he 
found it, giving a good, careful, economical 
administration. The ‘‘overhead” he can 
not control, but expenditure has been cur- 
tailed in many directions. He is in the 
happy position of never having had a deficit 
of any consequence in his budgets. 

Normally, Saskatchewan is strongly Lib- 
eral. Mr. Dunning is perhaps more com- 
pletely the leader of his party, in Saskatch- 
ewan, than any other Liberal leader in 
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Canada is in his own province. In the 
peculiar position of politics in Canada, if 
Mr. Dunning should succeed in getting a 
considerable number of Liberals elected in 
the next federal contest, he would more than 
likely be the leader of the Liberal party 
in federal affairs, and probably would be 
the next Prime Minister of Canada. 


Premier Greenfield of Alberta 


When the farmers’ Progressive party 
swept Alberta in the election of 1921, none 
of the members elected had any political 
experience, nor could they agree among 
themselves as to a leader. They went out- 
side of their number and selected Herbert 
Greenfield. He was born in England fifty- 
two years ago, and came to Canada in the 
steerage. After working as a farm-hand in 


Ontario, he came to Alberta fifteen years 
ago and prospered as a farmer. He took an 
active part in all public matters and became 
identified with the Progressive cause but in 
a private capacity. 

Premier Greenfield is not spectacular in 
his methods. 


He is of the plodding, safe, 





HON. JOHN BRACKEN, PREMIER OF MANITOBA 


(Mr. Bracken, of all the four premiers of western prov- 
inces, is the only one who was born in Canada. College- 
educated, he became interested in better seed and dry- 
farming, taught at the University of Saskatchewan, and 
accepted the office of president of Marfitoba Agricultural 
College. Last year, when the Farmers’ party was 

successful at the polls, he was chosen Premier) 





HON. HERBERT GREENFIELD, PREMIER OF 
ALBERTA 


(Mr. Greenfield was born in England fifty-two years 

ago, and has lived in Alberta for the past fifteen years. 

In 1921 the Farmers’ party, successful in the provincial 
election, chose him for the office of Premie&) 


conservative kind. He inherited a peck of 
trouble. Alberta budgets refused to bal- 
ance, and the debt of the province was 
enormous, although it is one of the wealthi- 
est provinces of Canada, naturally. It has 
experienced three or four dry years wit! 
comparatively poor grain crops. Cattle 
are one of the principal products of the 
farm, and the slump in the price and sabse- 
quent duty placed on cattle going into the 
United States has had a disastrous effect 
on many farmers. The farmer government 
of Alberta has not been able, up to the pres- 
ent time, to afford the relief expected of it, 
and there is consequently disappointment. 


Manitoba’s Non-Political Leader 


The same condition of affairs obtained in 
Manitoba after the election held last sum- 
mer. The farmer Progressive party was the 
largest group in the legislature, having a 
clear majority. The members could not - 
agree among themselves as to who should 
be the greater. They selected John Bracken 
to be Premier. He was the president of the 
Manitoba Agricultural College, and had 
considerable reputation as a writer on agri 
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cultural subjects. He had had no experience 
whatever in politics, nor apparently taste 
for political life. The political situation in 
Manitoba, at the present time, is very trying 
toa government. The taxes are high. The 
Parliament buildings in Winnipeg, recently 
‘completed, are as fine as any on the conti- 
nent, and cost about ten million dollars. 
There is a deficit in the budget this year of 
two million dollars, and legislation had to 
be passed to provide for additional taxation 
of this amount, to cover what appears to 
be the irreducible minimum of public ex- 
penditure. Needless to say, the farmers are 
none too well satisfied with the program 
their government is providing them with. 

There is, however, a rift in the clouds as 
far as western Canada is concerned. 


Many farmers have reduced their indebted- 
ness out of last year’s crop. Western Can- 
ada has commenced to realize that it can + 
be a beef country as well as a cattle country 
and has a versatility of production un- 
dreamed of a few years ago. Corn is grown 
extensively and ripened over a large area, 
and silos built in large numbers. The em- 
bargo on live cattle imported into Great 
Britain has been removed. Mixed farming 
is now supplementing wheat-growing in 
every direction. There is strong hope that 
economic conditions will right themselves. 
No like number of farmers in the world can 
produce more food than the farmers now 
living in western Canada. The soil is 
fertile beyond comparison for so large an 
area, and there are bright days in sight. 


THE FARMER PREMIER OF 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 


BY CHARLES LUGRIN SHAW 


VERY once in a while a gray-haired 

giant of a man comes out of Canada’s 
farthest West, strides down the corridors 
of the national Parliament buildings in 
Ottawa, thumps a few desks belonging to 
federal cabinet ministers, and voices a big 
demand. 

Often .he gets exactly what he wants; if 
not, he at least has the satisfaction of feel- 
ing that he made known clearly and em- 
phatically what he wanted. John Oliver, 
Premier of British Columbia, is not a be- 
liever in the political effectiveness of the 
still, small voice. He is a fighter—every 
pound of him, and he weighs in the neigh- 
borhood of 300 pounds. And it is when he 
is fighting big and powerful opponents that 
John Oliver seems to be most in his natural 
element. Just at present he is grappling 
with the Canadian Pacific Railway and 
endeavoring to organize the whole of the 
Canadian West in a campaign for lower 
_ freight rates, and there is not the slightest 
doubt that he is enjoying the task im- 
mensely. 

Oliver became Premier of British Colum- 
bia seven years ago, and at that time the 
only objection raised was that he was too 


old. Now he is sixty-seven, but he is the 
hardest working member of his govern- 
ment; and when he is not giving thought 
to the management of the affairs of Can- 
ada’s largest province he is looking after 
his great ranch at the delta of the Fraser 
River, which he virtually created himself 
by reclaiming the land from the sea. And 
Oliver to-day is at the pinnacle of his\power 
and influence. When the last Canadian 
general election was held, Oliver was 
mentioned as a possible candidate for the 
prime-ministership; but the British Colum- 
bian probably realized as thoroughly as 
anyone else that his destiny lay on the 
Pacific coast, where there is enough pio- 
neering to do to keep any normal man with 
a mighty job on his hands for an almost 
indefinite period. 


Varied Resources of the Province 


Unlike the other western provinces of 
Canada, British Columbia has a wide 
variety of interests. It is not just prairie; 
nor is it a sea of mountains, as early ex- 
plorers described it. The province pos- 
sesses easily the most valuable fisheries in 
the whole of Canada and. the last. great 
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reserve of timber, almost untouched so far, 
on: the North American continent. Its 
mineral wealth is enormous, and until now 
has only been guessed at. It possesses 
the greatest copper mine in the British 
Empire, sells. coal all the way down the 
Pacific seaboard as far as Mexico, and 
markets each year a growing quantity of 
lead, zinc, and other mineral products. 
For more than half a century it has been 
famous for gold and silver, and last year 
its biggest gold producer was paying a 60 
per cent. dividend on a capital of $5,000,000! 
Agricultural production has expanded enor- 
mously during the last ten years and to-day 
fruit from the Okanogan Valley and Van- 
couver Island is being sold as far away as 
New York and the British Isles. 

So it is apparent that British Columbia is 
quite a country, with enough in itself to 
provide a reasonable amount of work for the 
man holding highest public office there. In 
area alone British Columbia suggests im- 
portance, for it covers approximately the 
same amount of land as the States of Texas, 
New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio com- 
bined. | 

Yet the total population of the whole 
province is scarcely half a million. With 
such an abundance of natural resources 
awaiting development, and so few people to 
harness them and make them yield their 
wealth, the basic problem of the province 
has been the need of increased population 
—of more settlers with the true pioneering 
instinct, preferably hard-working farmers. 
Possibly it was this realization by the 
majority of British Columbians, that men 


with the trail-blazing spirit were needed . 


most in this empire of the farthest west, 
that helped to bring John Oliver, the rugged 
lead-miner’s son, to the top. 


An English Miner’s Son 


There was not much of the element of 
romance in the place where Oliver was born. 
It was a miner’s cottage in the cramped and 
grimy town of Hartington, Derbyshire, 
England. Anyone casually reading Oliver’s 
biography would probably conclude that 
early environment could have given this 
miner’s boy little inspiration; but Oliver 
holds a contrary view. He says that it was 
his environment during the days of his 


early youth that provided the motive to 


strike out for something better; that gave 
birth to that driving force which gave him 
the habit of constantly grinding away at 





HON JOHN OLIVER, PREMIER OF BRITISH 
COLUMBIA 


(Mr Oliver came to Canada from England in 1870. He 
has been a miner, a railroad worker, and a farmer æsettling 
finally in the province farthest west. In 1916 he became 
Minister of Agficulture and Railways, and in the followin 
year he was chosen Premier of the Province of Britis 
Columbia) 

the task ahead, driving steadily towards a 
goal that seemed indefinite, but always 
driving forward. 

What school education Oliver received 
was crammed into him before le was ten 
years of age, because after that he joined 
his father in working at the mines. As a 
mere lad he used to pore for hours over the 
long-worded parliamentary debates pub- 
lished in the London newspapers, and here 
was the source of his ambition for political 
glory. A high place in politics was one of 
Oliver’s two lifelong objectives. The other 
was to own his home, a desire fastened 
upon him by the horror of “rent day” 
among the cottagers of Hartington. 

In 1870, after working in the mines for 
three years, John and the rest of the Oliver 
family went. to Canada as immigrants. 
They ‘settled in Ontario, where John first 
acquired his attachment to farm life. . He 
was twenty-one when he left home and 
wandered westward. He worked his: way 
to Omaha, then to Sacramento, and finally 
to: British: Columbia, where he was given R 


. 
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job on a railroad survey. But he was 
anxious to become independent, so three 
years later he bought some acreage in the 
Delta district. In those days the Delta, 
now one of the province’s richest farming 
areas, was subject to destructive floods; but 
Oliver put muscle and ingenuity to work 
for him, and finally, after years of hard 
labor and disappointment, he managed to 
install a dyking system which converted 
hundreds of acres of tide land into produc- 
tive fields. 


A Long and Strenuous Political Career 


In the provincial election campaign of 
1878 Oliver made his first public speech. 
He was not on the program, but that did not 
prevent him from making the longest and 
most impassioned talk of all; and from that 
time on he was in demand at similar meet- 
ings. In a few years Oliver had worked his 
way from neighborhood politics and a seat in 
the town council to membership in the 
provincial legislature. The people of the 
Delta had grown to admire the young, 
fighting farmer. 

To a young man with less courage, the 
first session Oliver attended would have 
been a bitter ordeal. He was big and some- 
what,gingainly, and his manner of expressing 
himself was not always grammatical. But 
the jests of his colleagues at his expense 
made him study as, he had never done 
before, and in a year or two he was regarded 
as one of the cleverest debaters in the house. 

Since the early years of Oliver’s political 
career he has tasted often of the bitterness 
of defeat &s well as the sweetness of victory. 
For a generation he had been one of the 
leaders of the Liberal party in British Co- 
lumbia; and in 1916 the Liberals, after a 
long period out of office, were swept back 
into power and Oliver was given the dual 
portfolio of Minister of Agriculture. and 
Railways, the latter post involving admin- 
istration of the government-owned Pacific 
Great Eastern Railway, running through 
the heart of the province north and south. 

When Premier Harlan Brewster died in 
1917, Oliver appeared to be the logical 
successor and his fellow ministers voted him 
to the premiership. Two years later Oliver 
and his party were endorsed at the polls, and 
Liberalism was given another four-year 
term of political ascendancy. Oliver’s com- 
plete mastery of his party has never been 
questioned; in many respects he is the at 

Strangely enough, this giant of a man, 


“who tias held so much power for so many 
years, has little of what might be properly 
described as a personal following. Oliver * 
was never meant to be diplomat. He says 
many things that are unpleasant when a 
more cautious, more tactful man would be 
silent or at least try to nullify the sting by 
dealing in generalities. Oliver does not often 
sit on the fence. Nearly always he has a 
straight negative or affirmative reply for 
any question, and does not try to evade. 

Those who have dealings with him, whether 
friend or foe, know that what he says he 
really means; and possibly because of that 
fact he has found a high place in the confi- 
dence of thousands. 

If Oliver were any different, he probably 
would be a rank failure politically. People 
do not expect a lifelong farmer to be a vel- 
vet-worded tactician dealing in carefully bal- 
anced phrases and wearing silk hat, sack 
coat, and spats. If he did that sort of thing 
and practised the “‘buck-passing”’ or “ still- 
small-voice” theory, the people would mis- 
trust him. Oliver has never tried to climb 
above his social station, which is that of the 
average citizen who enjoys the plain things 
in life and doesn’t forget his neighbor. 

Oliver is one of those strange fellows who 
seek recreation by merely altering his pro- 
gram of work. When he feels that he needs a 
holiday he shifts his attention from, say, 
agricultural problems to railways. He is 
finding it increasingly difficult to keep pace 
with progress on his big farm, and recently 
he turned it over to the management of his 
eldest son, who is a typical business farmer 
of the new school. Four of Oliver’s five 
sons have received a university education. 
He is determined that they shall not en- 
counter all the handicaps which he met with 
in early life; but he is a disciple of the gospel 
of hard work, and he expects his boys to 
work as hard as he did, even though some of 
the disadvantages have been cleared out of 
their way. 

“The trouble with a lot or the people 
of to-day is that they have forgotten how to 
work,” Oliver declared a few days ago. 
“There is a maniacal idea going about that 
hard work with the hands and muscles is 
degrading. Many is the time that I have 
labored and every morsel of my food has 
borne the imprint of my fingers in dirt. 
The wearing of overalls is just as honorable: 
as the wearing of fur or broadcloth. When 
I dug ditches I was just as pie a man as I 
am to-day.” 





THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES IN SESSION 


(This picture, not a recent one, is especially interesting because it recalls a movement led by the Hon. John J. 
Fitzgerald, Representative from a New York City district, some cen years ago, to amend the rules of the House in 
the interest of efficiency) 


WHAT'S THE MATTER WITH 
CONGRESS? » 


BY HON. FRANK WHEELER MONDELL 


(Floor Leader ın the Last Two Congresses) 


N PROPOUNDING the inquiry which 

forms the title of this article, with a 
view to suggesting some possible answers 
thereto, it may not be amiss to acquaint 
the reader with the fact that when, on 
March Fourth last, the Sixty-seventh Con- 
gress closed its sessions, twenty-eight years 
had elapsed since I first took my seat as 
a member of the House of Representatives. 
With the exception of two years of involun- 
tary retirement following the campaign of 
1896, when a free-silver candidate occupied 
the seat, I had served continuously in the 
House as the lone representative of the 
commonwealth of Wyoming, and the last 
four years as Floor Leader of the Repub- 
lican majority. 

. Twenty-eight years is a brief period in 
the tides of time, but it is a long span in the 
life of a man and a very considerable one in 
that of a nation when important history: is 


in the making. The period of ey service 
covered all or a part of the administrations 
of six Presidents—Cleveland, McKjnley, 
Roosevelt, Taft, Wilson and Harding; 
and of five Speakers—Reed, Henderson, 
Cannon, Clark and Gillett, and witnessed 
all the stirring and important legislative 
battles and accomplishments which this 
list of illustrious names calls to mind. 

During this time we fought two foreign 
wars, extended our boundaries and our 
jurisdiction from the continent of America 
to the islands of the eastern and western 
seas, planted our flag in the furthest 
Orient and united the two great oceans at 
Panama. Speaking now from the view- 
point of the balance of the world, the 
Republic in this period passed from the 
condition of an isolated and comparatively 
unimportant western nation to a position 
of acknowledged world supremacy in power 
s OL 
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and moral influence. - Measuring our activ- 
ities by expenditures, we progressed from 
an annual outlay of half a billion dollars 
to the expenditure, during the World War, 
of $33,000,000,000 in a twelve-month and 
to the present budget of nearly $4,000- 
000,000. 


Change in Attitude Toward Government 


The period has been one of profound 
change of opinion and viewpoint on the part 
of a majority of our people with regard to 
tremendously important policies and even 
principles of government. As a result we 
have embarked upon many enterprises of 
government new to the earlier view, touch- 
ing the limitation of federal authority and 
- the safe and proper field of public activity. 
This change of view has not been wholly 
confined to the people of any particular 
class or party; in fact, it has been most 
noticeable, in some important instances, 
among those whose historic faith strongly 
inclined them to a narrow and restricted 
view of the proper field of government 
activity. 


Congress Acts in Response to Public Demand 


Whether all of our new ventures and 
undertakings of government have been wise, 
whether all of our new departures in legisla- 
tion and in administration shall prove to be 
sound and workable, only the acid test of 
experience can demonstrate. It is beyond 
controversy, however, that these things 
have come to pass by reason of widespread 
and very active and insistent public demand. 
Perhaps the most curious feature of it all 
is the fact that we have so expanded and 
exteaded the jurisdiction and activities 
ef the Federal Government with so few 
changes in our organic law. In this con- 
nection one is reminded of Mr. Dooley’s 
observation to Mr. Hennessey to the effect 
that whether or not the Constitution follows 
the flag, the Supreme Court follows the 
election returns. l 

In carrying out the tremendous program 
of extension and expansion of federal 
jurisdiction and activity, both within and 
without the purview of new Constitutional 
amendments, the Congress has held the 
laboring oar, has been the instrument 
through which the supposedly popular will 
has been crystallized into statute law. Itis 
possible, of course, that a Congress may 
misunderstand or misinterpret the public 
pm the national will and purpose. It may 


neglect or refuse to carry into effect a fairly 
definite national mandate, but none of 
these conditions can, under our form of . 
government, long continue. Beyond ques- 
tion, in the long run, the laws enacted by 
the Congress fairly reflect the majority 
sentiment, and those things within its 
jurisdiction which it fails or declines to do 
may safely be assumed to lack the continu- 
ous, at least the persistent, support of 
a majority of the people. To deny this 
would be to confess the failure of our system 

of legislation. 


The Tendency to Belittle Congress 


The Congress being the instrument for 
carrying out the popular will in legislation, 
reflecting as it does, in the main and in the 
long run—approximately, at least—the 
view and purpose of a majority of the people, 
it might naturally be expected that it would 
be a highly esteemed and popular institu- 
tion. I doubt if even the best friend of the 
Congress would be justified in asserting 
that this is entirely and continuously true. 
Individual members of both House and 
Senate are very generally highly esteemed 
and respected, particularly by those who 
know them best—which is the highest 
proof of quality—and the fact that men of 
the highest culture and position frequently 
put forth great efforts to secure seats in 
one body or the other is conclusive proof 
of the public appraisal of senatorial and 
congressional service. Notwithstanding all 
this, it must be admitted that the Congress, 
as a body, is far oftener subjected to hostile 
criticism than it is made the recipient of 
approval and that it rivals even mothers- 
in-law ‘and the “flivver” as the butt and 
subject of the jokesmith. 

As a student of congressional affairs and 
of the attitude of the press and public to- 
ward the Congress, I am inclined to the 
opinion that there is nothing particularly 


‘anomalous nor necessarily alarming in the 


attitude of criticism to which I have re- 
ferred. In fact, it is not novel; and taking 
into consideration the increasing number of 
vital issues that Congress is called upon to 
meet and the growth in the number and 
diversity of organs for the expression of pub- 
lic opinion, it is by comparison neither as 
general nor as violent as it was formerly. 
On the other hand, in the very nature of the 
case, there is bound to be.an increase in the 
variety and wolume of criticism of legisla- 
tion, and therefore of legislative bodies, 


. 


-. 
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if we continue, as it seems likely we shall, 
to enlarge the field and widen the character 


of federal activities, and particularly as we 


more and more lay a restraining or a di- 
recting hand on the individual and augment 
his burdens and responsibilities. 


Criticism to Be Expected 


No fortunate possessor of a large income 
can be expected to be happy in the payment 
of a considerable income tax, but this fact 
does not restrain the criticism on the part 
of him who, being less fortunate in his in- 
come, berates the Congress because it has 
not placed a greater burden on the rich. 
There is no thirsty “wet” but who will 
criticize a statute even reasonably enforcing 
the Eighteenth Amendment; but there are 
a multitude of “drys” who will always 
doubt if the law has sufficient “teeth” or 
is properly enforced. A considerable num- 
ber of people view with alarm any plan of 
ship subsidy; but many, including some of 
the aforesaid, complain bitterly because 
Congress appropriates for federal operation 
of the fleet. Some rail at Congress because 
of legislation proposed in the interest of the 
farmers; but a lot of the folks from the 
home region of the “farm bloc” insist that 
Congress has not done enough for the 
farmer. Whatever may be the attitude 
of Congress on these and countless other 
matters, there is certain to be a flood of 
criticism; and the wider the field and the 
greater the variety of the interests affected, 
the louder the chorus of disapproval. 


The “Grist of Congress 


The active legislator frequently notes 
curiously contradictory criticism from the 
same source. For instance, a certain astute 
political manager, realizing the advertising 
value of slogans, dubbed the Sixty-seventh 
Congress, in its first session, “The Do- 
Nothing Congress.” The epithet sounded 
well and it went far afield. In the mean- 
time the Congress proceeded to consider 
and dispose of a very considerable number of 
exceedingly important problems and to 
transact in the aggregate an enormous 
volume of business, and at its close it be- 
came my duty as Majority Floor Leader to 
set forth in some detail its accomplishments. 
In performing this duty, after calling at- 
tention to the important character and 
complex nature of many of the problems 
considered, I made some reférence to the 


vast volume of’ business’ ‘transacted, re- -- assignments important to my section; "d 
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ferring to the fact that 931 laws had been 
placed upon the statute-books. This an- 
nouncement was a veritable red rag to the 
“ Do-Nothing-Congress” journals, and they 
quite exhausted their vocabulary in. the 
denunciation of a Congress that had seen 
fit to grind out so large a legislative grist. 

In view of the fact that, whatever may be 
its faults and shortcomings, the Congress 
does place upon the statute-books many 
measures having back of them a tremendous 
force and volume of favorable public senti- 
ment, it might be expected that it would 
receive a considerable amount of warm and 
spontaneous public approval. But that 
is not our national habit. a 

Every important legislative proposal has 
its more or less important divisions of plan 
and detail with regard to which it is in- 
evitable there should be honest differences 
of opinion. Out of these differences spirited 
contests frequently arise, and the outcome 
may be a measure generally approved in 
principle and generously “damned” in 
detail. Principles and policies may ordi- 


narily be stated in brief and simple terms, - 


and, so stated, receive general approval; 
but their application to problems and 
conditions frequently subjects the legisla- 
tive body attempting them to the criticism 
of both friend and foe. Out of such condi- 
tions any considerable amount of unquali- 
fied approval is scarcely to be expected. | 


House Procedure: Speakers Reed, C annon, 
Clark and Gillett 


It is quite natural, perhaps, that there 
should be, from time to time, s@vere crit- 
icism of methods of congressional procedure; 
in fact, a certain amount of criticism ofthis 
character is likely to be chronic. What- 
ever may be one’s legislative slant or inter- 
est, unless things are going more smoothly 
than can be ordinarily expected or more 
rapidly than they should consistent with 
the best results; the disappointed or im- 
patient one is likely to lay the blame to 
faulty organization. I began my service 
under “Czar” Reed. I was comparatively 
young, as congressional ages go, and neither 
then nor at any time during my service did 
I have the advantage of the influence that 
frequently attaches to membership in.a 
large State delegation or from a State and 
region having commanding or pivotal 
importance: Nevertheless I fared: well, 
and without especial pleading, in committee 


a 
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I enjoyed a similar experience under 
Speakers Henderson and Cannon. 

In those earlier years the outery against 
Reed’s “Czarism” and the Reed rules was 
in the main partisan, but it had some vogue 

for a considerable period of time. Hepburn 
` of Iowa maintained a persistent opposition 
-to some features of the rules, particularly 
the rule with regard to recognition for 
debate, but the country did not take the 
matter seriously and that particular rule 
was never modified. Then came the hue 
and cry against Cannon and “ Cannonism,”’ 
resulting eventually in the revolutionary 
action through which the Speaker was shorn 
of a large share of his powers. It was in- 
evitable that with the growth of sentiment 
in the country favorable to the extension 
and enlargement of federal activities and 
to a more liberal and nation-wide view of 
existing problems there should come a 
broadening of responsibility in the organiza- 
tion of the House. The concentration of 
control in the Speaker and the Committee 
on Rules, while it undoubtedly tended to 
efficiency, hampered and prevented the 
development and expression of the broader 
and more advanced viewpoint. ‘The griev- 
ances forming the excuse for the spectacular 
attagk which a favorable political situation 
rendered successful had little merit, but 
conditions were ripening for a plan of or- 
ganization more in harmony with the 
political view and spirit of the times. 

Following the modification of the rules 
under Speaker Cannon came the further 
changes under Speaker Champ Clark; 
but the present system of organization and 
management in the House was not effected 
untél four years ago, as the outcome of the 
contest in which, while Mr. Gillett won 
the Speakership, the Mann adherents 
secured control of the organization. Hav- 
ing been selected as Majority Floor Leader 
under the new plan of organization and 
-having served in that capacity until my 
voluntary retirement from the House, 
I shall not attempt to pass judgment on 
that plan. That it renders the work of 
‘House management much more difficult 
and trying to those charged with responsi- 
bility than did the old scheme of centralized 
authority, there can be no doubt. That it 
necessitates more general, generous, and 
continuous consideration by the organiza- 
tion of the sometimes: widely varying views 
of the majority, there can be no question. 

The retention of the confidence and re- 


denounced ‘‘ Czar”’ 


spect of the House was always essential to 
successful leadership and management; but - 
in addition the new plan necessitates fr 
and full and continuous consultation ant 
acquaintance with and a reasonable con- 
sideration of every shade of opinign among 
the responsible majority, as well as reason- ~ 
able consideration of the views of the 
minority. If the majority, realizing its 
responsibility, will give proper support to 
the organization which it may choose, and 
the management is wise in its recognition 
of the varying opinions that may exist 
among the members of its supporting ma- 
jority, the new plan, with or without modi- 
fication, ought to; and I have no doubt will, 
prove successful in reflecting in its labors 
the best judgment of the House. 


The Demand for a Stronger Leadership 


Of late it has been popular in certain 
quarters to complain of the alleged lack of 
leadership in the Congress. Curiously 
enough, much of this criticism comes from 
the same general sources that at one time 
Reed and at another 
launched philippics against Cannon and 
“Cannonism.”’ One thing is quite certain: 
unless we shall return to a control of the 
House of Representatives by a triumvirate 
there can be no such thing as a powerful 
leader in the sense of one who can command 
and compel the carrying out of his will and 
wishes. In fact, that could not always be 
accomplished even under the old order. 

I well remember the time when President 
Roosevelt made his famous compact with 
Messrs. Cannon, Payne, and Dalzell, under 
which he was not to insist upon an immedi- 
ate revision of the tariff, provided certain 
specified legislation passed the House. 
There were quite a number of Republican 
members who would, as loyal party men, 
have been seriously embarrassed had they 
in the first instance been informed of the 
terms of that agreement and requested to 
adhere to it. Fortunately, we were not so 
informed until we were well started on the 
road of insurgency and quite “off the reser- 
vation,” and there was no honorable way 
of turning back. While the powerful 
House organization, aided by the President, 
and in one case by the minority, did carry 
out the agreement to the letter as far as the 
House was concerned, sufficient stir was 
made to raise friends in the Senate and in 
the country*for our contentions and even- 
tually they were sustained. 
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A Smaller House Would Be More Efficient 


Unquestionably the House of Repre- 
-sentatives would do better work if the body 
-were smaller. Possibly, in expressing that 
opinion, I should apologize for the fact that 
in the, first session of the Sixty-seventh 
Congress I approved a plan which contem- 
plated an increase. I took that position 
because, having failed to secure legislation 
for the reapportionment of Representatives, 
contemplated if not commanded by the 
Constitution after the taking of each de- 
cennial census, I felt it my duty to assist 
in passing a reapportionment bill under the 
new census on the only terms that seemed 
obtainable. Iam glad now that 
the effort failed. Since it is 
generally admitted that the 
House would function more 
satisfactorily if reduced from its 
present membership of 435 to 
300 or 350, it will no doubt be 
suggested that the Congress is 
derelict in its duty in not making 
the reduction. Assuming for 
the sake of argument that the 
members of Congress are suff- 
ciently disinterested and _ self--= 
sacrificing to agree to legislate 
themselves out of districts—for 
a reduction would place the 
seats of the great majority in 
jeopardy—the folks at home 
who manage such things and 
who take pride in having large 
delegations would probably veto the plan. 
In view of these conditions, any considerable 
reduction in the size of the House can be 
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brought about,only by an overwhelming 
public sentiment operating to’ that end, 
and it is to be hoped that sufficient public 
interest may be aroused to overcome the 
selfish and local interests which now demand 
an increase. 

Great Gains from the Budget System 

Few realize the triumph effected for the 
cause of efficiency and economy in govern- 
ment by the adoption of the budget < system 
and by placing the authority to originate 
appropriations, in the House of Representa- 
tives, in the hands of a single committee. 
The adoption of the budget system and the 
modification of the rules which accompanies 
it undoubtedly greatly strength- 
ened the position of the House 
in the control of appropriations; 
but the surrender of authority 
by the members of the various 
powerful committees that for- 
merly reported appropriation 
bills constitutes one of the finest 
examples in legislative history 
of the voluntarv relinquishment 
of power and jurisdiction. 

It is true that not all mem- 
bers of the House are entirely 
reconciled to the new plan of a 
single appropriating committee; 
but the change is so clearly in 
the public interest that I do not 
anticipate any serious effort to 
return to the old system. There 
is need, however, of a modifica- 
tion of the rules of the House with a view to 


giving important committees—like those 
having to do with military, naval*and foreign 
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affairs, agriculture and interstate and for- 
eign commierce—a secure ard privileged 
| status for the presentation of their more 
important legislation. It would be. well 
indeed if, in consideration of such a change 
in rules, the committees that formerly re- 
ported appropriation bills which carried 
a considerable portion of the legislation 
coming within their jurisdiction, would 
adopt the policy of consolidating their 
legislation in the form of omnibus bills. 
Such a policy has been successfully effected 
by the Committee on Indian Affairs and, 
to a certain extent, by several other com- 
mittees. These changes would tend to 
eliminate at least one legitimate ground for 
complaint of delay on the part of the 
Congress. 


The Senate’s Part in C ausin g Delay 


The Constitution provides that “All 
bills for raising revenue shall originate in 
the House of Representatives; but the 
Senate may propose or concur with amend- 
ments as on other bills”; and the Senate 
has interpreted the latter RS of this pro- 
vision as giving it authority and jurisdic- 
tion over revenue measures equal to that 
of the House. As a result, it has become 
the fashion of the Senate to scrutinize care- 
. fully afid consider thoroughly revenue, and 
particularly tariff, measures. In fact, in 
the last Congress the Senate spent almost 
thirteen months in consideration of the 
Fordney-McCumber Tariff bill, and 
amended it so vitally that nearly a month 
was required in the conference to adjust the 
differences between the two houses. This 
delay of the Tariff bill, at a time when the 
country was expecting and demanding tariff 
legislation, was undoubtedly largely respon- 
sible for the vogue which the “ Do-Nothing 
Congress”’ slogan acquired. 

It seems to be no part of the people’s busi- 
> ness to discriminate critically between the 
two bodies of Congress, the Senate and the 
House. Perhaps this is entirely as it should 
be, so far as it relates to approval or dis- 
approval of legislative enactments; 
it is not so evident that such an attitude is 
either fair or reasonable when the criticism 
is occasioned by delay or failure to act, and 
that delay or failure may be chargeable to 
but one branch of Congress. 

Of late years the time of the Senate has 
been occupied to a greater extent than 
formerly with the consideration of foreign 
affairs, over which it has exclusive jurisdic- 
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tion. In all likelihood the consideration of 
_ questions of this nature will in the future 


consume an increasing proportion of the 
time of the Senate. These duties can be 
performed without any overburdening of 
the Senate, as compared with the House, 
owing to the fact that the House must give 
much time and attention to the considera- 
tion of all the details of appropriation bills 
—since it originates them; whereas the 
Senate, except in cases of wide differences 
of opinion in matters of policy, frequently 
considers on the floor of the Senate only 
proposed Senate amendments and the more 
important items in controversy. The 
Senate committees do give considerable 
time and attention to appropriation bills, 
but the Senate itself can and generally does 
dispose of them very speedily. 


The Ship-Subsidy Bill—Lack of Cloture 


Reference to the delay in the Senate of 
the Fordney-McCumber Tariff bill and the 
criticism that grew out of it, brings to mind 
the long-drawn-out contest in that body 
over the Shipping bill. This measure passed 
the House November 20, 1922, at the special 
session; went to the Senate at once, and 
remained there, the subject of a continuous 
and persistent filibuster, until the gavel 
fell on the 4th of March, 1923. - 

The Senate has no cloture. That is, it 
has no effective rule under which a majority 
can bring debate to an end. This fact has 
led unkindly critics to refer to the Senate 
as a “debating society.” But that is hardly 
fair to debating societies, because they do 
eventually decide who wins; while a suc- 
cessful filibuster in the Senate prevents any 
decision being reached. The Senate, so far 
as the writer is now informed, is the only 
legislative body in the world that has not 
some rule under which the majority may, 
when ready to do so, bring a pending ques- 
tion to a vote and final decision. 

There was a time when the fact that the 
Senate had no cloture was of little impor- 
tance. Originally it had but twenty-six 
members, and there was so little for it to do 
that time hung heavily on the hands of the 
Senators, and there was no reason for hurry- 
ing anything. In those days and for a long 
time thereafter no one thought of conduct- 
ing a filibuster, or talking a bill to death. 
As no one thought of doing it, why have a 
rule to prevent it? But times and condi- 
tions and the Senate have changed. August 
and dignified phy Se on of sovereign 
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States, chosen by carefully selected legisla- 
tures, have made way for Senators the 
products of primaries and of universal 
suffrage. The Senate grew to a membership 
of ninety-six when all of our contiguous 
continental territory came to Statehood. 

In the meantime problems grew and mul- 
tiplied. Both the volume and importance of 
legislation increased prodigiously; ‘and if 
the affairs of the country are now to be 
thoroughly considered, even in the long 
congressional sessions which have become 
and are likely to continue to be the rule, 
there is no time for endless discussion of 
questions unrelated to the matter in hand; 
for long speeches delivered largely for the 
purpose of wearing away the time of the 
session. 


An Intolerable Situation 


The most direct, and therefore the most 
apparent, ill effect of a successful Senate 
filibuster, is the defeat of the measure 
against which it was directed. Thus, the 
filibuster of last winter prevented a decision 
by the Congress of the momentous question 
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of what is to be done with serviceable units 
of the great fleet which cost the nation 
nearly $3,000,000,000 to build and on a 
portion of which the Shipping Board was 
at one time expending annually from fifty 
to sixty million dollars of the people’s 
money for expense of operatior? in excess of 
income; while the remainder lay rotting 
at anchor. ° 

The present Administration, while im- 
proving the service, has succeeded in reduc- 
ing the cost of operation over income by 
more than half; but this improvement and 
economy leaves the primary issue unsettled. 
The country and the administration are 
entitled to a decision on this tremendously 
important question. The House passed the 
so-called Ship Subsidy bill by a substantial 
majority. The Senate had an entire session 
of Congress in which to make up its mind 
and record its judgment in the matter; but 
after endless, fruitless, and aimless debate 
the Congress came to an end with the ques- 
tion quite as far from settlement as it was 
at the beginning. 

Do the American people, as represented 
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in the Congress, desire to maintain or to 
attempt tó maintain a merchant fleet 
| through the medium of a subsidy as pro- 

osed in the House bill? Do they desire 
he Government to continue to operate 
merchant ships as it is now doing? Or, on 
the other hand, is it the will of the people 
that the ships owned by the Government, 
from the mighty Leviathan to the most 
unserviceable wooden hull, be disposed of 
on the best terms obtainable? No one can 
answer these questions definitely, because 
a minority in the Senate prevented the 
Congress from registering its opinion. Con- 
sequently the administration, denied a deci- 
sion in the matter, is doing the best it can 
to handle a situation which never should 
have been allowed to develop. 

It occurs to me that no argument is 
necessary to demonstrate the fact that a 
situation like this is intolerable. It is 
legislative anarchy. There may be, and no 
doubt is, a wide diversity of opinion in 
: the country as to what disposition should 
have been made of the fleet; but there can 
be no difference in opinion as to the duty of 
Congress to discharge its responsibility 
and settle the matter one way or the other. 


A Filibuster May Hold Up an Entire Legis- 
a lative Program 


While the failure of the legislative 
measure, against which a filibuster is 
- directed, is the most apparent of the unfor- 
tunate effects of the lack of a vote-enforcing 
rule in the Senate, it is by no means the 
most regrettable or menacing. The indirect 
effects on tke legislative program in general 
are much more harmful. Unfortunate as 
it is to have the settlement of a question 
involving vast expenditures and a govern- 
ment policy of primary importance delayed 
indefinitely, there are infinitely greater 
possibilities of harm in having the entire 
» legislative program of the country subjected 
for an indefinite period to the whims and 
caprices of the managers of a chronic 
filibuster. 

The entire appropriation and legislative 
program of the recent session of Congress 
was considered in the Senate under a flag 
of truce in the intervals in which the 
managers of the Senate filibuster were 
pleased to make way for measures other 
than the Shipping bill. No argument is 
needed to convince anyone at all familiar 
with legislative procedure that legislation 
cannot be properly and fairly considered 
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under such circumstances. What com- 
promises in legislative plans and provisions 
were necessary from time to time to secure 
the temporary muzzling of the filibustering 
batteries, no one, except those who arranged 
the details of the legislative truces, can 
know. That the conditions were favorable 
to the presentation and acceptance of 
legislative compromises and conditions, no 
one can deny. io =e 

During this period the Senate passed on 
one occasion more than one hundred bills 
in about the same number of minutes. 
There wasn’t time to read even the titles in 
full, if they were long. It is true that some 
of these measures were comparatively un- 
important; but quite a number of them 
treated of matters of moment and involved 
heavy expenditures. Appropriation bills 
containing thousands of items were passed 
with the reading of only a few Senate 
amendments. Under the circumstances, 
this procedure could not be avoided; other- 
wise appropriation bills would have failed, 
and an extra session would have been 
inevitable. But the flag of truce was never 
utilized for the consideration of any 
measure to which there was serious objec- 
tion on the part of the minority; and thus 
the filibuster directed against one measure 
operated to render impossible the proper 
consideration of all, and eventually pre- 
vented any action on a number of measures 
of importance in addition to the Shipping 
bill. 

This lack of a cloture in the Senate and 
the legislative throttling which it renders 
possible, have a profound and unfortunate 
effect upon all legislation and legislative 
procedure not only in the Senate, but also, 
unfortunately and unhappily, in the House. 
No legislative program can be carried out 
in the most satisfactory fashion without 
consultation and coöperation between the 
responsible managers of the two bodies of 
Congress with regard to the plan of legisla- 
tive procedure and the time and sequence 


in which measures are to be considered. 


Manifestly, such agreements and under- 
standings are difficult, if not impossible, in 
the face of a situation where the legislative 
managers in one body can form no definite 
or intelligent opinion as to how long a 
legislative hold-up may continue or as to 
when it may be temporarily suspended. 
The existence of a state of filibuster 
affords the finest possible opportunity for 
the presentation of demands for amend- 
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ment or modification of any or all of the under which, when the matter in hand has 
measures considered. In fact I have been been considered, it may be put to a vote. 

surprised at times at the moderation Some critics of the Congress have been 
displaye1 in this regard, in view of the inclined to the view that the rules of the 
extraordinary opportunity. Nevertheless, House governing debate are not sufficiently 
these legislative hold-ups occur often. liberal. Ordinarily there is no disposition 

I know there are defenders of the Senate unduly to limit discussion of the question 
rule of unlimited debate. As I have already at issue when it is proceeding in good faith; 
pointed out, there was a time when that rule and the rules are none too drastic when the 
was not objectionable because it was not minority under competent leadershijf starts 
abused. The lack of a cloture rule unques- a filibuster. The Senate with its small mem- 
tionably magnifies the importance of the bership may never adopt, and perhaps 
individual Senator, but just as certainly should not adopt, rules under which debate 
reduces the stature of the Senate asa body. may be limited to the extent possible under 
No one has the right, under our form of the House rules; but careful students of 
government, to be the potential possessor American legislation must admit that the 
of a practically unlimited legislative veto; present situation in the Senate ith regard 
and that is what the lack ofa cloture in the to debate is intolerable. In the considera- 
Senate amounts to. The President may tion of treaties and other matters having to 
exercise the veto only in the open, taking do with foreign relations, in which the 
full responsibility, but even then, by a two- jurisdiction of the Senate is exclusive, it 
thirds’ vote, the Congress may override him; may be wise and proper to continue the 
but the situation existing in the Senate with present rule of procedure in the Senate, 
its lack of a vote enforcing rule is one in though even that may be somewhat doubt- 
which, particularly when a filibuster is in ful. The important matter, however, is the 
progress, every Senator carries a potential limitation of debate on legislative questions. 
veto of legislation great and small, impor- 
tant and unimportant. 

In recent years the business of the Con- The relations between the Executive and 
gress has increased many-fold in volume the Congress and the proper attitude of 
and vastly in the importance of many of one toward the other have been matters of 
the problems presented. If this business endless discussion, developing wide differ- 
is to have proper consideration, the rules ences of opinion, since the beginning of our 
of both Houses of Congress must, while history. When things are not going to suit 
affording reasonable and even liberal oppor- it, one section or another of the press þe- 
tunity for the expression of opinion and the wails the lack of a “strong and forceful” 
presentation of views, contain provisions Chief Executive who would tell the Con- 
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gress what to do and insist upon its doing it. 
On the other hand, we have at certain 
periods in our history heard much of the 
alleged subserviency of the Congress to the 
Executive. Just how a President would 
get along in these days who might attempt 
to “boss” the Congress and make a business 
of telling it just what should and should not 
be done, I am not entirely certain. Under 
peace conditions no President in our time has 
attempted it, and therefore we have no ac- 
tual experience on which to base an opinion. 

It is said that President Wilson exercised 
a dominating influence over the Congress 
and compelled action according to his way 
of thinking. It is entirely true that during 
the period of the war and immediately 
thereafter, when we were living amid war- 
born conditions, Congress did accept in a 
large measure, though frequently with 
material amendment, the program of the 
Executive branch of the government; but 
Congress was not responding to President 
Wilson’s demands nor to those of the mem- 
bers of his Cabinet, but to the overwhelm- 
ing national patriotic impulse under which 
it gave the benefit of the doubt to any- 
thing and everything urged by those in ad- 
ministrative authority as essential to the 
accomplishment of the great enterprise in 
which Wwe were engaged. In cases where 
the majority halted or hesitated, the 
minority forced the issue. 

The heart and soul‘of America was set 
on doing in splendid fashion our share of the 
job on hand; and that was the influence, 
rather than any mandates from the White 
House or th departments, which persuaded 
the Congress, frequently with much doubt 
and misgiving—which was fully justified— 
to act promptly and generally favorably on 
the recommendation of the Administration. 


The Wilson Administration 


As floor leader of the majority I had an 
interesting experience touching the attitude 
of the Wilson administration toward the 
House of Representatives. Immediately 
upon the completion of the organization of 
the Sixty-sixth Congress, in the middle of 
President Wilson’s second term, I sought an 
interview with ex-Speaker Champ Clark, 
then minority leader, and on behalf of the 
majority said to him that while we ex- 
pected, of course, to take responsibility for 
what was done, we were anxious, particu- 
larly in view of the abnormal conditions 


following the war, to coéperate so far as: 
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reasonably possible with the Administra- 
tion, and to that end we would be glad, in 
addition to those recommendations and 
suggestions that might come to us in the 
usual official way, to bé confidentially ad- 
vised from, time to time as to their views. 
It is not necessary to quote the exdct lan- 
guage of the Missouri statesman’s reply. 
It was emphatic and somewhat lurid and 
to the effect that if we desired to know what 
the Administration wanted, except as it 
came officially; it would be necessary to go 


elsewhere, ‘‘for,” said he, “they never ` 
confer with me.” A similar suggestion 
made to Mr. Kitchin, chairman of the 


Committee on Ways and Means, brought a 
smiling and sarcastic answer of the same 
tenor and to the same effect. 

The very creditabie volume of important 
legislation enacted by Congress during the 
first term of President Wilson did not in 
any considerable degree originate with the 
White House nor reach enactment through 
White House influence or pressure. As a 
matter of fact the administration of Presi- 
dent Wilson had the good fortune to assume 
control of affairs at a time when long con- 
tinued discussion had practically crystallized 
public sentiment on a variety of important 
problems. The Federal Reserve System is 
perhaps the most striking example of this 
fact. Legislation improving the postal 
service and providing for farm credits are 
further examples of this condition. 


Roosevelt and Harding 


Those who hanker for an Executive who 
shall wield a “big stick” over the Congress 
frequently refer approvingly to President 
Roosevelt in this connection; and yet the 
fact is that few presidents in our time or in 
any time of our history conferred more fre- 
quently with members and Senators or kept 
better informed as to their opinions and 
views than did President Roosevelt. Roose- 
velt had a very effective way of influencing 
Congress by appealing to the country, but 
his attitude toward the Congress itself 
was in the main perfectly frank and gen- 
erally friendly and one of consultation and 
coöperation. He did not expect that 
Congress would accept his views unless he 
gave reasonable consideration to its views, 
as evidenced by the incident referred to 
earlier in this article. 

President Harding has maintained an 
attitude of freguent and friendly consulta- 
tion and of a “give-and-take”’ coöperation 
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with the Congress. Congress has not 
always agreed with the President or carried 
out his views, but the only important 
instances of divergence were controlled by 
conditions altogether out of the ordinary. 
Under the powerful influence of a pride in, 
and patriotic appreciation of the services of, 
our soldiers in the World War, a wide- 
spread sentiment was developed favorable 
to the granting of a bonus. While this 
sentiment prevailed a large majority of 
members and Senators pledged themselves 
‘or were pledged by their party locally to 
bonus legislation. The sentiment of the 
country changed somewhat, but the pledge 
of the legislator remained. He was com- 
pelled to fulfill that pledge; while the Presi- 
dent felt justified in vetoing the measure 
on the ground that it made no provision for 
meeting the obligations incurred. 

The failure to dispose of the Shipping Bill 
in the Senate could not have been avoided 
by executive pressure, no matter how 
powerful, so long as the Senate maintains 
rules under which a small minority can 
paralyze the operations of the Govern- 
ment. In my opinion, the policy of fre- 
quent and friendly consultation with Con- 
gress that has been followed by President 
Harding, and the attitude of coöperation 
which has been maintained quite con- 
tinuously between the President and Con- 
gress, constitute the logical and reasonable 
relation, and will, in the long run, produce 
the best results. There are bound to be 
times when the majority in the Congress 
will find it difficult to agree wholly with a 
President, no matter how reasonable he 
may be, and there are certain to be periods 
when the Congress may appear to the 
Executive to be quite unreasonable, but 
such situations are not to be avoided or 
improved either by an overbearing atti- 
` tude on the part of the Chief Executive or 
one of hostility or indifference on the part 
of Congress. 

Service in the Congress of the United 
- States has never been a particularly easy or 
a carefree enterprise, and the require- 
ments of such service have very greatly 
increased in recent years. The extraordi- 
nary growth of the country in wealth and 
population, the tremendous broadening of 
the field of Federal jurisdiction and ac- 
tivity have all served to swell the impor- 
tance, to enlarge the number and to increase 
the complexity of the problems which the 
legislator must meet. Thé member or 


Senator must also recognize and adjust 
himself to a new attitude on the’part of his 
constituents differing widely from the usual 
attitude of other times. In former days 
he came to Washington and during the 
sessions heard comparatively little from his 
constituents. He was left quite undis- 
turbed to meet the comparatively few and 
simple problems of the time. 


To-day’s Demands on Representatives and 
Senators 


To-day, with-a vastly improved mail ser- 
vice and a disposition to use it, universal 
telegraph and telephone systems, the Rep- 
resentative or Senator is within easy reach 
of all who may desire to communicate with 
him. This is the day of organization and 
organized propaganda, and the legislator 
is fairly submerged with suggestions, re- 
quests, appeals, and demands for or against 
a perfectly bewildering variety of legislative 
proposals. Time was when many con- 
stituencies seemed to take pride in an inde- 
pendent spirit on the part of their repre- 
sentatives, but in these days of easy com- 
munication, cheap printing and flowing 
oratory,.the member or Senator who feels 
called upon to take a decided stand in- 
opposition to any of the plans and purposes 
of these organized minorities, finds himself 
confronted with a serious situation when he 
returns home. Modern militant minorities 
have no patience with or toleration of 
those who do not agree with their most ex- 
treme demands. 

I am glad to bear testimony to the hon- 
esty, the patriotism, the sincerjty and the 
devotion to the public interest of the over- 
whelming majority of those with whom I 
have served in Congress for over a quarter 
of a century. These are essential qualifi- 
cations for public service, and the Congress 
possesses them in abundant measure. 

Such good judges of Congressional re- 
quirements as the late Champ Clark and 
“Uncle Joe” Cannon have declared that 
the most essential qualification for a mod- 
ern legislator is moral courage. These vet- 
erans voiced the general opinion among men > 
experienced in legislative affairs. It does 
require moral courage of the finest quality 
to discharge in full measure, to the best in- 
terest of all the people, the responsibilities 
now laid upon a member of the Congress. 

The Congress is seldom called upon to 
take action that is clearly and unquestion- 
ably, on its face, not in the public interest. 
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Such appeals, if made, would be easily 
denied, because no one would dare publicly 
to defend them. The proposals and de- 
mands against which the legislator must 
be most on his guard are those that have a 


= spacious and appealing form, and are 


urged by perfectly well-meaning people 
who believe, or claim to believe, that they 
are just and reasonable, wise and sound. 
They are quite generally persuasively pre- 
sented in the name of progress, advance 
and reform and with claim or appearance 
of wide popular support. 

Those who in these days urge upon the 
Congress plans and proposals of legisla- 
tion of the character I have referred to no 
longer follow the more or less casual method 
of other days. They organize thoroughly 
and present their plan and purpose in its 
most appealing and alluring form. They 
select their officers with care and their 
legislative representative with an eye single 
to securing results. 

Quite frequently such representative, who 
must justify his employment, makes de- 
mands not essential to the plan or purpose 
which he is expected to serve; but woe be 
to the legislator who fails to respond: for 


the tale that is carried back to the con- 


stituency is likely to picture him as hope- 
lessly Iidebound and reactionary. I have 


*in mind a case in which a member of Con- 


gress holding a responsible committee posi- 
tion felt called upon very frankly and quite 
earnestly to oppose a legislative proposal 
that had the support of a small but most 
active body of entirely worthy persons who 
would be bgnefited by it and from whose 
personal and interested viewpoint the 
matter, no doubt, seemed just and proper. 
In the*campaign that followed, the people 
in this particular member’s district who 
were directly interested in the matter and 
who could not have numbered over a 


ebaker’s dozen, organized for his defeat, 


and by an adroit argument, which few 
people seem to have taken the trouble to 
analyze, accomplished their purpose; and a 
very active and very useful member of 
Congress went out of public life. 

Imagine the situation of a member or 
Senator who feels called upon to oppose 
the extreme demands of several of these 


militant minorities capable of organizing 


quickly and widely in these days of easy 


publicity. Nothing short of a miracle 


could, in the case of a close election, prevent. 


the defeat of one so. offending. If there be 
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time and opportunity to place before a con- 
stituency the actual character and the 
probable effects of what is proposed the 
response is likely to be favorable; but in 
the midst of a political campaign, involving 
all sorts of questions and problems, the 
opportunity to effectively preset the 
candidate’s side is very rarely offered. 

In view of this situation, is it to be won- 
dered that those of unquestioned integrity, 
tried judgment and long experience in legis- 
lative life hold that moral courage has come 
to be—whether or not it has always been— 
one of the essentials, if not the prime quali- 
fication, of a legislator? 

Many men in Congress possess this 
quality; but political conditions neither 
encourage nor promote it, because the 
average voter is much inclined to take the 
word of every plausible pleader for govern- 
mental activity, aid or favor, rather than 
the word or judgment of the man he or she 
helped to elect to Congress. 


The Voter’s Responsibility 


We need a revival of the old-time spirit 
and attitude toward government; the 
attitude of service and support rather than 
one of appeal and pleading on behalf of 
groups, interests or causes. We need a 
revival of the spirit which rewarded fidelity, 
duty, unwavering courage and reasonable 
independence of view and action. 

While we shall never have a Congress 
free from criticism so long as men’s opinions 
differ, we may have one that more nearly 
meets the public’s reasonable expectations 
when the great body of the people, who have 
no special axes to grind, no special interest 
to serve, shall take the time to inform 
themselves and, being informed, give their 
support to those who have the courage of 
their convictions and who do not hesitate 
to oppose questionable plans, purposes and 
proposals, however appealing and popular. 

The average constituent may have some 
difficulty ‘in judging between the special 


pleader and the Representative or Senator, _ 


but he is generally safe in deciding for the 
latter, if, in addition to the virtues of 
honesty and sincerity of purpose, he has 
earned a deserved reputation for courage— 
not the courage of the zealot, the radical, 
or the obstructionist, but the courage that 
holds men steadfast to principle and sound 
policy when local, temporary and popular 
appeals tempt him to grant special favor or 
embark on dangerous experiments. 


JAPAN AND THE NAVAL 
TREATY 


BY K. K. KAWAKAMI 


F LATE there has been an inclination 

on both sides of the Pacific to question 

the value and effectiveness of the Naval 
Treaty of Washington. Only a year ago 
we listened to a great chorus sung by the 


American public in praise of the Conference | 


and its achievements. To-day we hear 
discordant notes of criticism. 

In Japan, too, skeptics have not been 
wanting who would see only the shortcom- 
ings of the Treaty. Their pessimism has 
been somewhat deepened by England’s 
decision to expend an enormous sum on the 
naval base and fortifications at Singapore, 
and the awkward controversy which has 
developed between the United States and 
England on the question of elevating the 
guns of battleships. 

Nevertheless, the far-seeing men of Japan 
fully recognize that the best interest of 
their country demands not only the mainte- 
nance of the Washington Treaty but the 
extension of its scope. It was perhaps be- 
cause of this conviction that Japan of all 
signatories to the Treaty proved to be the 
first to put its provisions into execution. 
As early as August 16, 1922, she commenced 
removing the turrets of the main batteries 
of the Katori, Kashima, Kurama, and 
Ikoma, and began the scrapping of the 
Hizen, Mikasa, Satsuma, Aki, Settsu, and 
Tbuki, as well as the Kaga, Tosa, Tokawo 
and Atago, all of which had just been 
launched before the Washington Con- 
ference. Since then the process of deletion 
has been going on without interruption. 

Simultaneously Japan has adopted a pro- 


gram for the reduction of the personnel of 


the navy. It includes the retirement within 
a year or so of 949 officers, 415 warrant 
officers, 2,345 petty officers and 8,446 men, 
making a total of 12,155. The saving thus 
secured amounts to 5,000,000 yen. As the 
personnel of the Japanese Navy, before 
the adoption of the reduction program, 
numbered about 77,100 officers and men, 
the discharge of 12,155 amounts to a reduc- 
tion of almost 15.7 per cent. 


Before the conclusion of the Naval Treaty 
the Naval Academy of Japan admitted 300 
students every year. Last summer this 
number was reduced to 50. In addition to 
the reduction of annual enrollment, stu- 
dents, who were pursuing their studies in 
the Naval Academy last summer, were given 
the option of leaving the school with a view 
to entering civilian life. This action was 
taken within half a year after the Washing- 
ton Conference, when the fate of the 
Treaty, due to the failure of France and 
Italy to ratify it, was not entirely certain. 


Radical Changes in “8-8” Program 


Before the Washington Conference Japan 
had what was known as the 8-8 building 
program. That program, as far as capital 
ships were concerned, has been completely 
abandoned. As to the building of auxiliary 
ships, upon which the Washington Treaty 
placed no restriction, the program has been 
radically altered. | 

Under the 8-8 program adopted in 1920, 
Japan was to have built 26 cruisers, 94 
destroyers, and 93 submarines. Of these 
projected ships 17 cruisers, 57 destroyers, 
and 47 submarines had already been either 
completed or under construction before 
the Washington Conference. Had the 8-8 
program remained intact, Japan would, 
in the seven years, 1922 to 1928 inclusive, 
have added to her Navy 9 cruisers, 37 
destroyers, and 46 submarines. Even i 
Japan had proceeded with the execution 
of this program, no one could have accused 
her of acting in contravention of the Wash- 
ington agreement. Nevertheless, she be- 
lieved that the spirit of the Conference 
required the powers to do their best, 
irrespective of the letter of the Treaty, in 
the curtailment of their respective programs. 

Acting upon this belief, Japan made a 
radical change to that part of the 8-8 
program which had remained unexecuted 
when the Washington Treaty was con- 
cluded. Under the old program, as we have 
noted, o cruisers, 37 destroyers, and 46 
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submarines were to have been added to the 
Japanese Navy in the coming seven years. 
‘The new program changed these figures to 
8 cruisers (4 of 10,000 tons each, and 4 of 
7,000 each), 24 destroyers totalling 33,600 
tons, and 22 submarines aggregating 28,166 
tons. From this it appears that a cruiser, 
13 destroyers, and 24 submarines have 
been eliminated from the 8-8 program. 
The tonnage reduction amounts to 13,395. 


Benefits to Japan 


All this goes to show that Japan has com- 
plied with the provisions of the Washington 
Treaty not willy-nilly, but whole-heartedly. 
She has welcomed the opportunity thus 
afforded of lifting the burden of taxation 
from the shoulders of the people. Let us 
summarize roughly the material benefits 
she will derive from the Treaty in the next 
year: By dismissing 14,000 officers and 
men, at least 5,000,000 yen will be saved. 
The scrapping of fourteen capital ships will 
result in the elimination of a maintenance 
cost of 10,000,000 yen. By stopping the 
building of capital ships included in the old 
program, the treasury will be relieved of an 
expenditure of at least 70,000,000 yen, with 
an additional saving of 38,000,000 yen which 
was to have been required in the making of 
_ huge Suns and other necessary equipments 
for dreadnoughts. The abolition of the 
naval station at Port Arthur and the con- 
version of the Maizuru naval base into a 
minor station, will save 3,000,000 yen. 
Lastly, the reduction of miscellaneous 
naval expenditure made possible by the 
new program will amount to 7,000,000 yen. 
All in all, the retrenchment as conceived 
by the Japanese Navy will result in the 
saving of 132,000,000 yen in one year. 

Lest the public will hasten to the con- 
clusion that this handsome sum will be 
actually spared to the Japanese people, it 
must be explained that the program of re- 
trenchment involves new expenditures of 
some 76,000,000 yen, so that the actual sum 
to be saved will not exceed 50,000,000 yen. 
The more important of these new expendi- 
tures are as follows: The scrapping of 14 
capital ships, 13,000,000 yen; “bonus” for 
officers and men to be dismissed, 12,000,000 
yen; the relief of some 10,000 discharged 
workmen formerly employed in various 
branches of the Navy, 3,500,000 yen; 
damages claimed by private builders whose 
contracts have been cancelled by the Navy, 
20,000,000 yen; the conversion of the 
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dreadnoughts Akagi and Amagi into airship 
carriers, 20,000,000 yen; the improvement 
of capital ships especially in regard to their . 
protection against bombs and submarines, 
7,500,000 yen, being the first installment 
of a five-year program. 

In scrapping fourteen capital ships and 
stopping the building of new ones, Japan 
has, perhaps, placed herself in a more inse- 
cure position than have Great Britain and 
the United States by the adoption of similar 
measures. Japan is a country most unfor- 
tunately situated in the matter of iron and 
steel supply. For these and other materials 
essential to shipbuilding she is almost 
entirely dependent upon foreign mills. 
How could she resume the construçtion 
of ships on short notice, should the unex- 
pected happen, destroying or altering to 
her disadvantage the international rela- 
tions established by the Washington 
Treaty? On the other hand, the United 
States and Great Britain, with limitless 
resources at their disposal, can resume ship- 
building the moment they find such a course 
imperative. They may scrap a score of 
dreadnoughts to-day, and embark upon a 
building undertaking to-morrow on an 
equally gigantic scale. It is, therefore, to 
Japan’s interest that the naval agreement 
of Washington should be not only per- 
petuated but improved. A far-seeing, 
liberal Japan would undoubtedly take the 
initiative in securing another naval treaty 
more effective than the Washington Agree- 
ment in terminating ruinous naval rivalry 
among the powers. 

Pacific Fortifications 

No discussion of the Naval Treaty will 
be complete which does not make plain 
the exact status of the Pacific fortifications 
as affected by that treaty. This seems all 
the more important because allegations have. 
been advanced in certain quarters to the 
effect that Japan had completed the fortifi- 
cations of Bonin Group before the Wash- 
ington Conference. 

Any one who knows anything about the 
Bonins must know that no island in the 
group hąs any good harbor even for mer- 
chant ships. No amount of money could 
convert any of the harbors into anything 
like a naval base. As for the fortifications, 
they are, as they exist to-day, as harmless 
as the proverbial castle in the air. Any 
foreigner is at liberty to cruise around or 
land at any of the islands to inspect those 
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“formidable fortifications” which exist 
only in the imagination of a fire-eater. He 
will find not a single gun in the whole group. 

One need not be a military engineer to 
know that no modern fortification, capable 
of coping with advanced methods of attack, 
could be built in a few months. Yet this 
is what we are asked to believe with regard 
to the fortification of the Bonins. The 
_ spring of 1921, we are told, found these 
islands practically unfortified. About that 
time Tokyo became aware of -the intention 
of Washington to convene an international 
conference on the limitation of armaments. 
Whereupon Japan hastened to fortify the 
-islands. Having thus established a “‘thor- 
oughly equipped naval base at the Bonins,”’ 
Japan was, when the Conference opened, 
in a position to propose, so the story goes, 
the maintenance of the status quo of the 
fortifications and naval bases in the Pacific. 
Thus Japanese military and naval engineer- 
ing was credited with accomplishing the 
impossible, and Japanese diplomacy with 
outwitting Mr. Hughes and Mr. Balfour 
with all their expert advisers! 

Not only as a matter of history, but also 
to clear popular misunderstanding, it seems 
pertinent to set forth an accurate record 
of how Japan proposed the maintenance 
of the status quo of Pacific fortifications, 
and how she fought for the exclusion of the 
Bonin Group from the status quo zone. 

When the Japanese delegation was ob- 
liged to accept the 5-5-3 ratio as the relative 
strength of capital ships to be retained by 
Great Britain, the United States and Japan, 
Admiral Kato approached Mr. Hughes 
with a view to reaching an understanding 
for the cessation. of further work on the 
fortifications and naval bases in the Pacific. 
To this idea the American delegation was 
favorably disposed. After several conver- 
sations between Hughes, Balfour and Kato 
- it was agreed that the status quo should be 
` maintained as to the fortifications and 
naval bases in the “region of the Pacific,” 
. with the exception of Australia, New Zea- 
land, the Hawaiian Islands, and Japan 
proper, and that the Bonin Islands should 
come within the zone in which the status 
quo was to be preserved. In accordance 
with.that understanding the original Arti- 
cle 19 of the Naval Treaty was drafted. 
There was reason to believe that Admiral 
Kato readily subscribed to that article. 
Whether he did so under definite instruc- 
tions from the homie government was not 


known. Certain it was that personally ie 
“was not opposed to the agreement. 


Japan’s Attitude on the Bonin Islands 


To the great embarrassment of the 
Japanese delegate, his home government, 
after the above understanding had been 
reached with Mr. Hughes and Mr. Balfour, 
took the view that the Bonin Islands formed 
a part of Japan proper and should, therefore, 
be excluded from the status quo zone, thus 


reserving to Japan the right to fortify those 


islands in the future. Perhaps the Govern- 


-ment at Tokio took this attitude mainly 


because the United States reserved the right 
to augment the military and naval strength 
of the Hawaiian Islands. Fair-minded 
critics must recognize plausible reason in 
this Japanese contention. Hawaii is 2100 
sea miles from San Francisco, while the 
Bonins are only 500 sea miles from Yoko- 
hama. If America must keep on increasing 
fortifications and naval bases on islands 
whose distance from its Pacific Coast is 
about four times as great as the distance 
between Yokohama and the Bonin Group, 
Japan can certainly 
arguments for the exclusion of that group 
from the status quo zone. Moreover, Pearl 
Harbor at Hawaii had already become a 
magnificent naval base. If America teally 
wished to be a harbinger of peace in the 
Pacific, why, the Japanese might ask, 
should she be so eager to keep on strength- 
ening that naval base? 

Be that as it may, Admiral Kato, acting 
upon instructions from Tokio, asked Mr. 
Hughes to agree to the exclusjon of the 
Bonin Islands from the status quo region. 
Mr. Hughes was uncompromising. 
would listen to no proposal which Would 
permit Japan to increase fortifications in 
those islands. As a compromise Kato pro- 
posed that the Bonin Group should be 
eliminated from the scope of the Naval 
Treaty, but that Japan should sign a sepa- 


rate note, pledging herself to maintain its — 


existing status. Of course this compromise 
was meaningless, because there was no dif- 
ference between a treaty and a note as far 
as binding force was concerned. As long 
as Japan insisted upon the fundamental 
contention that the Bonins should be 
exempted from the status quo zone she had 
strong argument to back her. Once that 


point was conceded there was no reason — 
why she should hesitate to accept a treaty 


including the Bonin Group in the delimited 
a 


advance plausible | 


He — 
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zone. And yet Japan allowed this quibbling 
to delay the conclusion of the Naval Treaty 
for a month. The only plausible explana- 
tion for this Japanese attitude was the 
prevalent opinion in Japan that no outside 
power should be permitted to determine 
for her what islands constituted Japan 
proper, and that Japan proper, as com- 
monly understood among the Japanese, 
included the Bonins. It was, in short, the 
old story of national dignity. 


Good Effects of the Washington Conference 


The Washington Conference did not take 
up the question of land armament. But in 
Japan the radical reduction of the Navy 
could not fail to influence the attitude of 
the Army. Moreover, public opinion has 
been growing stronger in favor of military, 
as well as naval, curtailment. The plan 
adopted by the Japanese Army last year 
is to discharge, in the three years 1922- 
1924, 2318 officers and 60,228 men, and 
to dispose of 13,320 horses, resulting in a 
saving of 160,000,000 yen. 

I have discussed the material benefits 
_ resulting from the Washington Conference. 
But its moral effect has been equally bene- 
ficial. It has restored the mutual feeling of 
confidence between the United States and 
Japar. Since mutual confidence is the 
foundation -of international peace, this 
moral effect is perhaps the most impor- 
tant outcome of the Washington Confer- 
ence. 

One of the objects of the Conference was 
to make either the American or the Japanese 
Navy incapable of conducting aggressive 
war against the other, thus converting both 
into weapons of defense. If it has made it 
diffictlt for America to undertake an offen- 
sive war in the Western Pacific, it has made 
it far more difficult for Japan to conduct a 
similar war in the Eastern Pacific. 

In discussing the naval problem of the 
Pacific it is well to remember that the 
distance between Yokohama and San 
Francisco is 5500 miles, and that Panama 
is 8000 miles from Japan. No man with 
common sense can believe that the Japanese 
Navy, with a strength of 3 as against 
America’s 5, is capable of crossing the vast 
expanse of water to deliver an effective 
attack upon any part of the American coast. 
Keep in sight also the American bases in 
the Hawaiian Group, in the Philippines, 
and at Guam, all of which, though uncom- 
pleted, constitute a most effective restraint 
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upon such an aggressive move on the part 
of the Japanese Navy. Conceding that a 
few stray submarines may be able to sneak 
across the Pacific, can they accomplish 
anything materially to influence the ulti- 
mate issue of a war with America? Cer- 
tainly their activities will have no effect 
upon the economic strength of America, 
for the country is self-supporting and can 
exist without drawing any material from 
across the Pacific. Equally unlikely are 
they to interfere with American commerce, 
for in the event of an American-Japanese 
war, the foreign trade of the United States 
will be carried on by way of the Atlantic 
into which Japanese submarines will never 
venture. He who tries to scare the cred- 
ulous by painting the horrible picture of the 
activities of German submarines in the 
late war, ignores geographical, economic, 
and other factors, all of which, in a war 
with Japan, will prove a great advantage 
to the United States. 

It has been well said that modern war is, 
in the last analysis, one of resources rather 
than of ships and guns. In the matter of 
resources few nations are so seriously handi- 
capped as Japan. Within her own territory 
she has but meager supply of iron and steel. 
As for oil, most essential to naval opera- 
tions, not only is she unable to obtain it at 
home, but she cannot secure its supply in 
any foreign country within reasonable 
distance. In the event of an American- 
Japanese war England would be friendly 
to America. Other European nations 
would be equally apathetic toward Japan. 
As for China, she would surely cast her lot 
with America rather than with Japan, 
which would prove a serious obstacle to 
Japan’s military and naval operations 
against America. Thus Japan would be 
compelled to fight America single-handed. 
Pitted against the inexhaustible economic 
and financial resources of America Japan 
would go bankrupt within a surprisingly 
short time To chauvinistic Japanese 
such frank admissions must be extremely 
distasteful, but no -good purpose will be 
served by closing our eyes to these obvious 
facts. Upon the so-called naval experts, 
whether’ Japanese, American, or British, to 
whom ships and guns are the only deter- 
mining factors in warfare, I would par- 
ticularly urge the study of the political, 
economic and financial factors which are 
certain to prove all-important in a war be- 
tween Americà and Japan. 





A COTTON FARM IN QUEENSLAND, AUSTRALIA 


(From a mere half-dozen bales in 1914, Australian production of cotton has grown to a pro:pective yield this season 
of 40,000 bales) 


AUSTRALIA TURNS TO 
COTTON 


BY AARON HARDY ULM 


S AUSTRALIA merely ‘cotton mad,” 
as some say, or is there coming rapjdly 
into existence an antipodal cotton-growing 
-rival of our Southland, as most Australians 
seem to believe? 

“ At the present moment,” J. W. Sanger, 
American trade commissioner at Melbourne, 
wrote the Department of Commerce in 
November last, ‘“‘ Australia is in a fever of 
excitement over the prospects of cotton- 
growing. Exhibits of native-grown cotton 
are being shown in the department stores 
of Sydney and Melbourne, illustrated lec- 
‘tures are being given, the papers are filled 
with publicity on the subject, and on all 
sides there is evident a concerted effort to 
give the mater a ‘boost. ” 

“No industry has made more rapid 
strides,” declared Prime Minister Hughes 
in the Australian parliament a sHĦort time 
ago. “Cotton beckons us on, and shows 
the road along which we should go.” He 
declared that cotton-growing, on millions 
of now untenanted acres, appeared to be 
an industry on which they could depend to 
provide remunerative employment for the 


tens of thousands,of immigrants they are 
expecting to receive from Europe during the 
next few years. The immigration scheme 
adopted by the Commonwealth is very 
ambitious, aiming at settling on the land 
vast numbers of British war veterans. The 
cotton-growing movement is Wing spon- 
sored with like breadth of view and govern- 
mental patronage. e 

Cotton has been grown in Australia 
since the days of our Civil War. According 
to figures sent to Washington recently by 
Walter T. Costello, our vice-consul at New- 
castle, New South Wales, production 
reached a height of 5000 bales in 1871, 
but dwindled to what approximated only 
four or five bales in r914. 

War-time prices brought about a mild 
revival of the industry, and in 1917 Aus- 
tralian farmers harvested more than 100,000 
pounds of cotton. Marketing difficulties 
absorbed profits, and in rọrọ only seventy- 
two acres were planted to cotton in all the 
continent. The almost unparalleled prices 
of that year led many Australian farmers to 
try cotton-growing again in 1920, Results 
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were so good that commonwealth and state 
governments, together with imperial inter- 
ests In England, decided to get behind the 
development of the industry, which is now 
being boomed with characteristic Austra- 
lian vigor. 

In 1922 something like 4600 bales of cot- 
ton were picked from approximately gooo 
acres, chiefly in Queensland, in which state 
the industry centers. -There were fragmen- 
tary plantings in other- states and in the 
territories. 

Writing to our Department of Commerce 
in December last, Vice- Consul Costello 
stated that published reports, apparently 
official, gave the season’s cotton acreage in 
Queensland as totaling 110,709, with 9647 
farmers of that state engaged in the indus- 
try. The prospective yield was 56,000,000 
pounds of seed cotton, tantamount to 
40,000 bales of lint. Arrangements had 
been made, it was stated, for planting about 
3000 acres in New South Wales. Promo- 
ters of the movement are predicting that 
next season’s crop will total at least a quarter 
of a million bales. 

Estimates of present plantings seem to 
have been based on distribution of seed as 
. made by the Australian Cotton Growing 
Association, a semi-governmental organiza- 
tion efor promoting and managing the 
industry. More recent reports indicate that 
this season’s acreage of. matured cotton is 
between forty and fifty thousand. 

Through the association, a minimum 
price for cotton delivered at railroad points 
is guaranteed the planters. The base price 
is 534 pence a pound for seed cotton of 114 
inch or longer fiber, poorer cottons bringing 
proportionately less. The price approxi- 
mates about 30 cents a pound on an Ameri- 





SEVEN BALES OF COTTON IN THE GREAT TEXTILE CENTER 
AT MANCHESTER, ENGLAND—EACH BALE FROM A DIFFERENT 


PART OF THE WORLD 
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can upland middling basis. Assurance ap- 
pears to have.been given that price guaran- 
tees will continue through several seasons. 
Any profits made by the association will be 
divided with the growers. The association 
owns and operates the ginneries, of which 
five have been set up in Queensland, and it 
attends to all marketing. 

Only those planters who conform to the 
association’s regulations can claim its guar- 
antees. To insure the establishment of the 
best varieties. that may be grown, planters 
must procure all seed from the association. 
American long-stapled cottons, like Pima 
and Durango, are the ones chiefly planted. - 
Last season’s cotton did not quite come up 
in quality to what was expected. It aver- 
aged about 11 inch in fiber length. It was 
superior, however, to the average of Ameri- 
can upland cotton, selling for about 2 cents 
a pound more in the British markets. Har- 
vesting cotton from plants grown on old 
roots—for cotton acts as a perennial there— 
is discouraged. 

Farmers are advised to make cotton a side 
crop only, and to limit plantings to what 
they can handle without wage labor. No 
farmer can claim the price guarantee for the 
pickings from more than fifty acres. An 
Australian newspaper tells of one farmer 
who in 1922 netted more than $1500 from 
twenty-three acres of cotton, attended to 
wholly by himself and family. Last sea- 
son's yield per acre averaged about goo 
pounds of seed cotton or about three-fifths 
of a bale of lint, as against less than one- 
third of a bale in America. Leaders of the 
movement believe that the average yield 
can be brought up to more .than a bale 
to the acre, as much of the soil there is 
rich and needs no fertilizers. 

Potential acreage seems 
to be unlimited. John 
McEwen, agent general for 
the Commonwealth, speak- 
ingatthelast World Cotton’ 
Conference, declared that 
cotton may be grown on. 
more than 50,800,000 acres 
in Australia. The state of 
(Jueensland alone covers a 
territory of more than 
650,000 square miles. Its 
climate is much like that 
of southern Georgia and 
South Carolina. Queens- 
land and the other states 
are fairly well equipped 
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with railroads. Premier Hughes declares 
that it is proven that cotton can be grown 
in all the mainland states and even in the 
tropical regions of the territories. Irrigation 
works now being constructed along the 
Murray River will open for cultivation sev- 
eral million acres of unusually rich soil in 
central and southern Australia. 

“The great problem in Australia is 
labor,” says W. H. Himbury, general 
manager of the two imperial organizations— 
the British Cotton Growing Association and 
the Empire Cotton Growing Corporation— 
that are-promoting cotton culture in nearly 
all parts’ of the empire. These organiza- 
tions are backing the Australian movement. 
They have agreed to accept at compensa- 
tory prices, limited to losses of not more 
than £10,000 for any single season, all 
Australian cotton sent to Liverpool. They 
seem to be less confident of the success of 
the movement than are the Australians 
themselves. Prof. John A. Todd, chief 
economist for the British organizations and 
the empire’s foremost scholastic authority 
on cotton, says: 

“The governments concerned in Aus- 
tralia must be prepared not only to dig 
pretty deeply into their pockets but also to 
maintain a considerable degree of paternal 
controlover the industry if it is made success- 
ful.” If the level of cotton prices continues 
high, he believes it entirely possible for Aus- 
tralia to develop large-scale cotton-growing. 

A commission representing the imperial 
organizations recently investigated the 
movement and evinced much enthusiasm 
over the prospects. It was headed by B. 
Compton Wood, who directed the Board of 
Trade control of Egyptian cotton during 
the war. He is quoted in the London 
Times as saying: “We have seen soil ca- 
pable of growing the world’s best cotton. 
We have seen cotton better than American. 
And there is little doubt that cotton can 
be produced in Australia cheaper than in 
the United States.” The only needs, the 
commission reported, are men and money. | 

“I should say that there is little question 
about land and climate for big-scale cotton 
production in Australia,” says A. W.,Ferrin 
of the United States Department of Com- 
merce, who spent several recent years there 
as American trade commissioner. “With 
adequate cheap labor, Australia probably 
could produce any amount of cotton 
cheaply. But the Australians will not 
tolerate the immigration of any colored 
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peoples. They seem to be eager for no 
immigrants except the kind of whites that 
come from the motherland. Australians, 
like us,.are given to quick enthusiasms, 
which often are as quickly dropped. Sev- 
eral years ago there was a fever of excite- 
ment over large-scale tobacco producfion. 
It quickly ran its course and disappeared. 
But you can never tell about them. They 
are enterprising and dggressive. Looking 
far ahead, I should say that it is not beyond 
the probable that Australia will become a 
great cotton-growing land.” 

To the objection that cotton @annot be 
grown exclusively by white labor of good 
living standards, in competition with oe 
lished cotton-growing regions, the Austra- 
lians point to Texas and our Salt River 
Valley as affording partial evidence that 
it can be done. 

Their enthusiasm for the new industry is 
expressing itself audaciously in several di- 
rections. Sterling Taylor, director of the 
Commonwealth Bureau of Science and 
Industry, is advising the appropriation of 
large sums for teaching cotton-growing 
and manufacture in the public colleges and 
universities. Already the newspapers are 
discussing the establishment of textile 
mills in the cities. A cotton manufactur- 
ing plant—tts specific character is not given 
—is reported by one of our official repre- 
sentatives as being under construction at 
Wentworthville, in New South Wales. 


a 


e. 


W.-G. Wells, an American expert in long- ' 


stapled totton-growing as now carried on 


-in our Southwest, has been engaged at 


an annual salary of about $6oco for three 
years to provide scientific advice. Lieut.- 
Col. G. Evans, a British expert in cotton- 
growing as carried on in India and Africa, 
also has been employed as a scientific ad- 
viser. 

Yet, at least some Australians are in- 
clined to doubt the promise of the move- 
ment. Sir William Beech Thomas says 
it is a case of sheer “cotton madness.” A 
former trade commissioner to the United 


States is quoted as saying that “the present 


cotton frenzy will end as a fizzle, as it 
always has done.” One of our official 
observers writes that, despite the clamor, 
the undertaking still is in the experimental 
stage. ‘‘It is only one of the many mani- 
festations of Britain’s determination to be 
free of dependence outside of the empire 
for her primary raw materials,” he adds. 
No doubt that is true. The century-old 
hope of Lancashire spinners for adequate 
sources of raw materials, developed within 
the empire, has been quickened in recent 
years by the boll-weevil scourge which is 
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hindering cotton production in the South. 
They believe higher production costs 
brought about by the boll weevil will accel-. - 
erate the development of new sources. 
The hope now partukes of an element of 
serious fear—of severe shortages in cotton 
supplies on account of reduced production 
in America and the increase of takings by 
our mills. l 

“It is more and more desirable that the 
world generally should look elsewhere than 
America for supplies of cotton in future,” says 
Mr. Himbury in reviewing recently for the 
Manchester Guardian the imperial move- 
ment for “cotton independence” of the 
United States. 

Australian leaders believe that there will 
be good markets for all the cotton that can 
be produced anywhere in future. ‘This 
land is capable of supporting 100,000,000 
people in comfort,” Premier Hughes said 
a few months ago; “and when that day 
comes, and we have put under cultivation 
all the land that will grow cotton, there 
still will be a market for all we can produce. 
It is the bounden duty of the Commonwealth 
to support an industry with such an al- 
luring future.” 


THE BREAKING-UP OF OLD 
BOHEMIAN ESTATES 


BY, LUCY), ELIZABETH -TESTOR 


(Associate Professor of History, Vassar College) 


HEN the Republic of Czechoslovakia 
: came into existence on October 28, 
1918, it found itself face to face with the 
problem of what to do with the big estates. 
Many of them were enormous in size and 
nearly all were owned by families whose 
sympathies had lain with the Germans and 
the Magyars in the World War. It seemed 
unjust to allow these rich lands to remain 
in the hands of the few while the great body 
of peasants wrested only the most meager 
livelihood from their tiny farms or sought 
to better their fortunes by emigrating to 
foreign countries. The National Assembly, 
therefore, passed a number of laws which 
prevented great land-owners from selling 
or otherwise disposing of their holdings 


without its consent and which paved the 
0 


way for reducing them to a certain maxi- 
mum—375,acres of agricultural soil with a 
possible addition of 250 acres of meadow 
or woodland. 

It was not intended to carry out these 
laws everywhere and in detail at once. The 
government was not prepared to set in 
motion the huge administrative machinery 
that would be required for so drastic a pro- 
ceeding. Moreover, in many quarters there 
was a deeling that the laws would have to 
be modified in some respects and that it 
was therefore better to proceed slowly. 
Thus it happens that though many estates 
have been reduced in size, few have as yet 
been completely broken up. The largest 
and most important of these few is Pardu- 
bice, situated in northeastern Bohemia, in 


- 
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a district often called The 
Golden because of its fine 
yellow wheat. 

The largest city in this 
district 1 is also called Par- 
dubice. - It has’ a popula- 
tion of about 25,000, and 
is a beautiful old place, 
rich in historic monuments ` 
and associations. 3) Siete 

The history of the siti . 
shows it to have been in 
_ the possession of the Bo- 
hemian crown for nearly 
a century, - and ‘of the 
` Austrian crown for some- 
thing more than two and 
a half centuries, and to have been the pri- 
vate property of a German noble, Baron 
Drasche, for thirty-eight years. There does 
not appear to be any particular reason 
why it should have been chosen as the 
first estate to be dealt with according to 
the law. It is perhaps sufficient to know 
that Baron Drasche was willing to sell at 
the government price and that his land 
being level offered no difficulties to the 
surveyor. It may be said that the Baron 
had already sold his castle to a private 
company who have turned it into a museum 
which boasts many rich treasures of this 
section of the country. The estate con- 
tained 7612 acres of plough and meadow 
land and 7513 acres of wooded land. ‘The 
owner received 12,500,000 Czech crowns 
and, in accordance with the law, was al- 
lowed to retain 375 acres of arable soil and 
250 acres of forest. The law provided that 
at the end of two years he might sell this 
remnant of his former possession to any 
purchaser, and that time having now 
elapsed he has signed a dee sale. 


Protecting Forests and Trees 


The government of Czechoslovakia be- 
lieves in state ownership of forests, and 
unless there is good reason for doing other- 
wise it proposes to keep in its own hands 
those that are taken over from the great 
estates. The wooded land of „Pardubice, 
with one exception to be mentioned later, 
is now state property. There are great 
shadowy stretches of pines growing so close 
to each other that their tops intermingle. 
There are long tracts of silver fir. Every 
now and then there is a patch of silver 
birch. Occasionally varidus trees keep 
company together, the linden and the oak 
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A PEASANT’S HOME IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA, WITH STRAW-THATCHED 
ROOF AND WALLS OF MUD OR PLASTER 


predominating. Silent places are these, 
except for the little figure of a child or the 
bent form of an old woman gathering twigs 
with which to kindle the fire. - 

Nor is it only trees en masse of which the 
new state is careful. No one may hew 
down a tree even in his own fields without 
permission from the proper authorities. He 
must plow around the stalwart trunk; it is 
a thing of beauty and must be preserved 
unless the owner can show weighty reasons 
why it should be done away with. Orchards 
as such are comparatively few, bat many 


fruit trees have been planted along the 


roadside. These belong to the district 
and the little bundle of straw swinging from 
a branch indicates that the fruit has been 
sold. Apples, pears and plums abound 
in this region. 


Land for Large Facteries 


The new land laws are extremely flexible 
and give the state great latitude ăn their 
application. Thus, 
work for the near-by villagers, more than 
1ooo acres of Pardubice have been sold to 
an ammunition factory. Most of this wa 
sandy soil which had. little nT 
value. The rest was wooded land needed 
to provide safe places for storing dynamite 
and powder. This plant is very large and 
has already cost the company about 
45,000,000 crowns; 52 per cent. of the 
capital is Czech, nearly all the rest is 
English. The personnel is entirely Czech. 
The government has agreed to buy all the 
output designed for military purposes at the 
cost of production plus a fair rate of interest. 
The greater part of the output, however, 
is dynamite and black powder intended for 
blasting. For the higher employees medel 


in order to provide 


. 
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dwellings have been erected, which would 
do credit to any country from the point of 
view of sanitation, convenience and beauty. 
The factory employs about rooo workmen, 
The wages are low, approximately 25 crowns 
a day. I talked with a young engineer 
who had worked for the English government 
for £30 a month, but who prefers to help 
on the fortunes of his own country, at a 
salary only one-fourth as large. I feel 
sure that he was not an exception. Loyalty 
to the.new republic of Czechoslovakia takes 
a very practical form. 


The Tenant Farmer Now Buys Land 


The land belonging to the munition 
factory is cut by a highway, bordered with 
noble trees, which winds its way past the 
three great villas erected to house the 
directors of the new enterprise, through the 
quaint old town of Bohdanec, famous for 
its baths, on to a series of forty-five ponds. 

The agricultural lands of this estate were 
formerly divided into two parts. One 
was managed by a director, the other 
was leased to peasants. The old charts 
of the former owner show the fields cut 
up into small parcels each having its 
own number. Once a year these were 
auctioned off, so to speak. Each parcel 
was given to that peasant who offered the 
highest rent. It happened that many a 
man obtained the same parcel year after 
year and came more or less to look upon it 
as his own. The new land law provides 
that such a tenant who can produce evi- 
dence that he has leased land from the es- 
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-SLOVAKIA 


tate ever since 1901 may buy some land, at a 
small fixed price, be it said. If he has 
leased the same piece right along, he may 
buy this without question. If he has 
leased several pieces at different times he 
may buy only the smallest of these pieces. 
About 1750 acres in long lease were thus 
distributed. : | 

It goes without saying that ordinarily 
such a piece of land is not sufficient to pro- 
vide a livelihood for the peasant of to-day, 
the standard of living being higher than it 
was. So the government allowed him to 
purchase an additional piece of land from 
that part of the estate managed by- the 
director. This second piece was priced- 
somewhat higher. The- sum total of the 
land acquired by the peasant in this way 
may in no instance be more than twenty 
acres and need not be so much. Every 
case at Pardubice was settled upon its own 
merits. The needs and circumstances of 
the individual and the size of his family 
were taken into consideration. Credit was 
extended to the purchaser and his payments 
were spread over a long number of years. 
It should be said that the land given to one 


‘individual was not necessarily in one piece. 


Indeed it was seldom, if ever, so. The 
rather broad strips were separated from 
each other by white stone posts set in the 
ground. Beyond these no boundary lines 
are necéssary. Everything possible was 
done to make each peasant feel that he was 
receiving fair play. For instance, in order 
that he whose land had a few fruit trees 
might not be envied by him whose land 
had none, the former was 
obliged to pay for each tree. 
It should be said that the 
sum was small—rs crowns, 
more or less. | 


Thousands of New Land- 
Owners 


There was another class 
of peasants on this estate 
whose interests had to be 
given due consideration. 
These were those who had 
been employed in one way 
or another, but who had not 
leased land from the owner, 
or whose leases did not run 
back to 1901. They also 
were allowed to purchase 
tand if they chose to do so. 
_ All told, the number of 
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ON A SUNDAY MORNING, NEAR THE VILLAGE CHURCH 


those who applied for land was about 2800, 
and they asked for 16,075 acres. The 
extent of the whole agricultural area of 
the estate was only 7612 acres, so that 
the amount petitioned for had to be greatly 
reduced. It is evident that not everybody 
‘could be satisfied. 

The above figures include two large farms. 
It was felt that the former director of the 
estate should receive special considerati6n, 
since he was being deprived of an excellent 
position which he had had for twenty-five 
years. The government, therefore, gave 
him outright 834 acres. It sold him 834 
more, and deducted 20 per cent. from the 
price. It exchanged the 30 acres which he 
already had in fifteen separate pieces, for 
one piece of first-class soil. All this, to- 
gether with 1714 acres which he acquired 
through his wife, gave him a goodly farm of 
65 acres. I talked with this man and found 
him appreciative of what the government 
had done. It cannot have been an easy 
matter for him to give up the task of direct- 
ing others and to work himself in the fields. 
But he accepted his changed lot with good 
cheer and realized that in the end he might 
achieve a greater competence for himself 
than if he had kept his former position. 

The other large farm owes its existence 
to the fact that the tenant had leased it 
from Baron Drasche and that this lease 
had still eight years to run.” There are two 
units, 210 acres in one place and 350 in 


another. The former has a distillery be- 
longing to the tenant and that is an addi- 
tional reason why he was allowed to retain 
the land. It gives the neighboring peasants 
a market for their potatoes. ‘This arrange- 
ment is altogether in accordance wath that 
principle of the land reform which affirms * 
that existing industries must not be ruined 
by inflexible parcelling of the land. Before 
the law was applied to the estate of Pardu- 
bice this tenant had leased 2000 acres. He 
was now allowed to lease only 560 acres. 
Nevertheless, since he believed in the law, © 
he accepted his changed fortunes with 
equanimity. Born of peasant parents, he 
could sympathize with the poor an@ desire 
their welfare to his own hurt. His spacious 
well-furnished rooms showed how far he 
had travelled from the humble dwelling 
which gave him birth. I was particularly. 
struck with the well-filled book case. 
There was a complete set of Goncharov, 
the property of one of the sons who read 
Russian easily. Each of the three sons 
spoke three languages. Their mother was 
at Marienbad enjoying the baths. 


Rural Life in Bohemia 


It was interesting to see the arrangement 
of buildings on these big farms. All, by 
the way, are of mortar and are usually 
tinted yellow. With us in America, the 
house usually stands apart. Barns, gran- 


„aries, sheds and the like may be anywhgre. 


In Bohemia, however, all these are grouped 
together and ordinarily form a square 
around a court. Living quarters, stables 
for horses and cattle, pig-pens, wagon- 
sheds, store-houses—all of these form a 
continuous whole. The home of the farmer, 
large, comfortable to the point of being 
-luxurious, is on the second floor, and the 
only way out is down the stairs and into 
the court, where all the life of the farm 
centers. Here the wagons come and go, 
piled high with grain sheaves or hay, beet- 
root or potatoes. Here the cows are 


harnessed to the plow; here the hens look - 


for food in the great dung heap; here the 
servants pass to and fro carrying pails of 
milk to the dairy, pumping water from the 
well, preparing food for the animals; and 
here the children of the farmhands play. 
Thus the farm in Bohemia is a little world 
in itself, engaged in all the activities that 
have to do with cultivating the soil, rearing 
live stock and’ providing for the wants of a 
large ménage. 
_ Each village is a closely clustered group 
of houses, often with the narrow end toward 
the street. Such gardens as there are 
ordinarily lie to the back. The door of 
the house opens upon the court or yard 
and heme too, as in the large farm, all the 
*activities of the family are carried on. 
Usually the roofs are of flat, red tiles, but 
thatch is not uncommon. The methods 
of husbandry are sometimes quite primi- 
tive. I saw a threshing machine where the 
wheat was passed between two great stone 
wheels, each one of which had a handle that 
was being ttirned by a woman. There is, 
however, another more common kind of 
threshing machine. Here the power is 
created by two cows or oxen—horses are 
seldom used for farm work in this region— 
attached to one end of a tree trunk which 
ethey drag round and round ina circle. The 
grain is winnowed by being tossed in a great 
sieve. Everything about the Bohemian 
farm is simple, almost primitive. 
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Will the New Scheme Work? 


It will be said ‘that such methods as; these 
do not make for efficiency or maximum | 
output, and exactly here lies the problem 
of the state. If the small farmer is.to live 
and thrive he must be given more land. He 
cannot, however, afford to buy the latest 
machinery and, if he were able to do so, he 
could not use it to the best advantage on 
his small plot, Engines work most eco- 
nomically when they move in long, straight 
lines. Every corner that is turned entails 
a waste of force. Does it then mean that 
the partition of the great estates in Czecho- 
slovakia will lessen the annual yield of the 
land? Is the small farmer being benefited 
at the expense of the city population? 
There are those who maintain that this “is 
the case. The so-called great agrarians 
are of this opinion. There are others, 
however, who believe that the small farmer 
will work his land intensively, will enrich it, 
knowing it is his own, will give his crops 
greater care than is possible on large areas. 
If, for instance, his land is planted with the 
sugar beet, he will plow between the rows, 
will keep the soil light, so that sunshine 
and air can pass to the lower part of 
the plant. And I must say that I saw 
marvels accomplished in this way both 
with the beet-root and the potato. 

Time only can determine the issue. If 
it should, indeed, prove true that small 
farms, even under the best of circumstances, 
must yield less than the same extent of soil 
worked as a unit, this drawback would be 
outweighed by the consideration that a 
class of society, whose meager existence in 
the past had prevented its full development, 
had now achieved the freedom that comes 
from an assured livelihood and the incentive 
which arises from a consciousness of being 
justly dealt with. After all, the people 


are the bulwark of the state, and that 
legislation which looks to their welfare must ` 
redound to the advantage of both. 
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America and Europe: Reflections by 
Colonel House 


EXT to President Wilson, the Ameri- 

can who commanded most attention in 
Europe four years ago was Colonel E. M. 
House. This was of course largely due to 
the close personal relations that then 
existed between the President and Colonel 
House, but also in no small degree to the 
wide acquaintance with European public 
men and the accurate knowledge of world 
politics that Colonel House had gained 
from study ańd observation, dating back 
to pre-war times. - 

In the current European situation, differ- 
ing so widely from what had been pictured 
by the idealists at the signing of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty, the views of this ardent sup- 
porter of President Wilson are well worth 
attention. In Foreign Affairs, the quarterly 
published by the Council on Foreign 
Relations, Colonel House comments frankly 
on what he believes should be the attitude 
of the United States in relation to the whole 
European mess. ‘The title of his article, 
“The Running Sands,” is derived from a 
sentence attributed to General Smuts: 
“The sands are running out, and unless 
some strong hand can even now touch 
Europe and rescue her from the slope down 
which she is slipping, the catastrophe of 
the peace may yet become far greater than 
that of the Great War.” At the outset 
Colonel House reminds us that circum- 
stances have had much to do with our 
attainment of a strong position as a world 
power. ‘Previous to 1914 there were seven 
powers of the first class. The war reduced 
these to two—Great Britain and the United 
States: ° 


If Russia had not been broken by revolution she: 
would have more than held her pre-war eminence, , 
and, holding it, would also have held France in the > 


front rank. Ifa strong Imperial Russia had sur- 


vived the havoc of war and had continued her rela-- 
tions with France, together the ey could have domi-. 


nated Continental Europe and“the greater part of 
Asia. In this event, the United States would not 


have been the commanding figure she is to-day. 
Therefore,. it may be said that by accident of 
circumstances rather than by design we find our- 
selves the world Colossus. 


It is Colonel House’s contention that the 
new position of the United Statés has forced 
upon us new responsibilities with regard to 
Europe. With three of the great Continen- 
tal powers disintegrated, he holds that our 
importance and responsibility are vastlv 
increased. 


The question arises, now that we have the power, 
what shall we do with it? Our isolationists believe 
it should be used solely for our own protection, 
and that we should go our way, leaving the rest 
of the world to go theirs. There is a certain appeal 
in such a program, which many would like to follow 
if it were possible. Fortunately, or unfogtunately, 
as the view may be, it cannot be done. In thise 
year of our Lord, 1923, we can no more ignore 
other nations than-one ward in a city can ignore 
other wards of the same community. The first 
ward may say that the second ward is unsanitary . 
and deserves the cholera and typhus which have 
come to it, and that it will do nothing to help. 
But when cholera and typhus spread into the first 
ward, then it must in self-protection lend its aid. 

That is the position of the Unitefl States to-day. 
We are staying our powerful hand, declaring that a 
rat fami and disease-stricken Europe must save 
itse 


When President Wilson came home from 
Paris with the Treaty of Versailles it is 
estimated that 80 per cent. of our people 
were in favor of the League of Nations in 
some form. In the late summer and 
autumn of rọrọ the churches throughout 
the United States urged ratification of the 
Treaty, and largely because of the League. 
A special committee of the American Bar 
‘Association at the annual convention on 


September 4, 1919, urged unqualified ratifi- 


cation. The Massachusetts Republican 


‘Convention, on October 4 of that year, 


unanimously passed a resolution favoring 
prompt ratification, with some of the 
reservations that later became matters of 
discussion in the United States ce 
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Then, says Colonel House, came the 
irreconcilable conflict between, the Legisla- 
tive and Executive branches of our Govern- 
ment. The President was determined to 


have his way, the Senators were equally ` 


determined to have theirs. 


Unfortunately, the Senate had the power to 
compel the President to yield or lose- confirmation 
of the Treaty, and equally unfortunately, he refused 
to give way. As far as his approach to the Senate 
was concerned, in my judgment, the President’s 
purpose was impeccable but his manner unfortunate. 

The Versailles Treaty per se is no better or worse 
than treaties framed under like circumstances 
usually are. It is quite possible to conceive a much 
better treaty, but it is doubtful whether it would 
have been possible for the American President to 
make it better fighting single-handed as he did and 
under adverse conditions. Let it be remembered 
that his political party had lost control of both the 
Senate and the House of Representatives and that 
the treaty-making power was only partially in his 
hands. It is unfortunate, on the one hand, that he 
did not realize this more completely; on the other it is 
unfortunate that the opposition party did not take a 
broader and more patriotic view of the situation. 


As to the Ruhr trouble, there is general 


= agreement that while failure to pay repara- 


tions has been the apparent cause of the 
controversy, the real cause is the fear of 


pe long historical essay of M. Roger 
Labonne, published in the Correspon- 
dant for May ro, is on the whole quite 
frank, and almost impartial. Naturally, he 


tickles his compatriots once or twice by 


lamenting the “forgetfulness and ingrati- 
tude of the Turks for the unselfish devotion 
constantly shown them by the French.” 
The adjective is amusing: the phrase is a 


| | grave confession of preéminent guilt. | 
» The fact that John Sobieski’s victory, 


~ Turk, is not mentioned at all. 


a 
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which checked the triumphant rush of the 
Turks across Central Europe, was fought 
under the walls of Vienna, leaving the Haps- 
burger the Eastward bulwark of Christen- 
dom and the most constant foeman of the 
But on the 
first page appears: 

= The alliance of France with Turkey was orginally 
intended to serve as a counterpoise to the power 
of the House of Austria. After the latter’s decline, 


it survived chiefly to safeguard the lives of Chris- 
tians, and to favor the trade of our own Nationals 


_ It is true that the decay of Spain and 
Venice, the helplessness of divided Italy, 


and- ghe inevitable hostility of Austria to 


. * 
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Frenchmen that when Germany is, in condi- Ss 
tion to pay she will also be in condition: to. , 
discontinue payment, and, should it suit 


her plans, to invade France again. Accord- 


ing to Colonel House, the only solution is, 
to guarantee. France, and accompany the, 
guarantee by a demand that a fair sum ‘shall ,. 
be fixed for reparations, a sum which Ger- 
many can pay. Clemenceau, Wilson and 
Lloyd George agreed on the Anglo-French | 
and Franco-American Treaties to accom- . 
plish this result. These treaties of guart; 
antee failed of ratification. 

Yet Colonel House is far from pessimistic 
as to the future. He says, in conclusion: 


The courage and selflessness which were the com- 
pelling influences that brought us into the war are 
but latent, and will leap forth under proper leader- . 
ship. After 1917-18 Europe will scarcely make . 
the mistake of thinking that we are as timid and — 
selfish as our present attitude would indicate. | 
Our people, native and foreign-born, cherish the — 
belief that this Republic was created to become an., 
instrument for the betterment of man, and not | 
merely a pleasant and safe abiding place. They will 
not be content until the United States has again 
assumed the leadership and responsibilities in world 
affairs commensurate with her moral, economic and 
political position. 


France and Turkey 


Turkey left France the almost unques-_ 
tioned protector. of Christians in the. 
Levant. 

But while avowedly first to invoke the 
Moslems’ aid against Christians, France 
was no less ready to plot against them. In 
referring to the remarkable historical vol- 
ume of a Rumanian historian, Djuvara, 
which is characterized as “One hundred 
plans for the division of the Ottoman. Em- 
pire,” it is rather cynically added that 
France contributed her full share. Espe- , 
cially in the Napoleonic era “there was 
never a cabinet that did not sketch out a, 
scheme for the cutting-up process. The 
Emperor had one in his own head: Talley- 
rand, Pozzo di Borgo, Hauterive, et al., each 
devised his own menu.” When England, as 
Lord Salisbury used to protest, “bet on the 
wrong horse” and supported the “sick man 
of Europe,” at least the fear of Russia, with 
her one eye on the Bosphorus and one on the | 
Khyber Pass, was a better excuse for the 
lords of India. Louis Napoleon, Cavour _ 
and the English fought beside the Turk in 
the Crimea, as the same three nations stood 
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together—but against thie Turk—as the 
chief Allies in the World War. — 

The sorriest chapter in the long story of 
European jealousy and intrigue, and of 
consequent Turkish survival, or perpetual 
revival, is that of the terrible losses by the 
Allies in the Levant from 1918 to the present 
moment. This is set forth mercilessly in the 
chief passage of M. Labonne’s article, 
and truthfully ascribed to the divergent 
plans and sordidly selfish intrigues of the 
_ Allies themselves.. The especial pro-Turk- 
ish actions of the French are not denied. ` 

We beheld with little feeling the tribulations and 
exile of the Rayahs [Armenians, Greeks, etc.], ex- 
pecting to make good the loss of these Christian 
protégés by closer relations with the Moslem popula- 
tion. . France, anxious for peace, was the first 
of the Allies to offer definite concessions. . . . The 
Kemalists fanned the flames of discord in the Allied 
camp. Kemal, like Mehemet Ali before him, was 
hailed by Parisians as the Providential champion of 
a heroic and wronged race. When the decisive cam- 
paign between Greeks and Turks was on, we defi- 
nitely sided with the latter. . . . When Smyrna was 
destroyed, the news of the Turkish victory was re- 
ceived with enthusiasm [in Paris]. 

‘But the actual results of this duplicity 
have caused a rude awakening. The Ches- 
ter Concession has put a finishing touch to 
this disillusionment, calling forth even an 
angry threat of armed resistance from the 
French writer, and he sees hope only in a 
stern opposition, by a united Europe, to 
all Turkish ambitions and aggressions. 
Meantime, for France especially, more than 
all the Levantine fruits of victory in the 
World War are lost. The rapid revival, in 
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1918-19, of thé use of the French language 
and of the Catholic mission schools, even 
larger than before the war, is quite 
reversed. 

A Turkish Minister of Education has ordained 
that every foreign school shall pay liberal salaries 
to at least three Turfish instructors, who shall 
teach, at least thirteen hours weekly for each student, 
the Turkish language, history, and geography. As for 
the thirty-five schools that we had in Asia Minor, the 
exodus of the Christian populations has compelled 
us to close their doors. The few still existing, thanks 
to the presence of Allied troops, in and about Con- 
stantinople, are falling off in attendance every month. 


No wonder; for since September, 1922, 
250,000 Greeks, 85,000 Armenians, and 
65,000 other Christians, have left Con- 
stantinople. Altogether a million Christian 
subjects, settled in Asia Minor for centuries, 
have been exiled within six months. 

The financial losses of the French have 
also been immense. Their military prestige 
is lost. Thrice already in a few months, the 
Kemalists have ruthlessly “trimmed the 
fringe” of Syria’s northern boundary, and 
the French have no stomach to fight for the 
cities and territories thus seized, for the 
mass of the people at home are as weary of 
war as the English. | 

In bitterness of spirit the writer remarks 
that the French ignorance of geography has 
always been proverbial; now it would seem® 
that they are equally incapable of under- 
standing history, or learning its most obvi- 
ous lessons; for the behavior of the Turk is 
exactly what it has always been through all 
the centuries since he entered Europe. 


Turkish ** Capitulations”’ . 


HIS term is an accepted but not over- 

tactful one, applied to the surrender 
of any part of the ordinary sovereign power, 
by a state,—more particularly by Turkey,— 
to its alien residents. Americans are most 
familiar with such conditions, perhaps, in 
China, where.no foreigner would expect to 
be tried, on’ any charge, in a native Chinese 
“court of justice.” There, indeed, a recent 
outrage has raised the far more Vital ques- 
tion of the actual policing of all great high- 
ways under an international control. The 
extreme conditions of such surrender may 
be seen in North Africa and India, wherever 
a bey or rajah still enjoys his palace, a 


liberal assured income, amd low salaams 


from all folk of his own color while issuing 


> 


exactly such decrees as an official European 
resident approves, or dictates. 

Next to Japan, Turkey has been of late, 
the most aggressively recalcitrant against 
any such foreign bridle. The Turks are 
a haughty race of conquerors, who hold 
that their theology includes, and has sur- 
passed, that of the Christians. They are 
not, properly, a colored race: many could 
pass for cosmopolitan Europeans. 

In the Revue Mondiale (Paris), R. Vadala, 
a French consul in Turkey, writes briefly 
and trenchantly on the “Capitulations” in 
Turkey, which the Angora junta is deter- 
mined to wipe out at once and altogether. 


The repercussion grows mightier and mightier 
in all those African and Asiatic countries Were: 


egg 


military or capitulary power is exercised rade Euro- 
peans. Every’ thoughtful man who has lived and 
labored much in either continent knows that this 
concerns vitally the whole problem of colonization 
and occupation. The Africans and Asiatics have 
their eyes fixed on the Turks [who are accepted as 
the chief champions of Mahometanism, and indeed 
of all non-Christian peopley. 


The Turks hold frankly the solid ground 
that “to judge, try and condemn all who 


dwell on their soil is the chief essential of © 


real sovereignty.” As to their customs- 
duties, and finances generally, also, they 
are as imperious as ourselves. 

But the fact remains that no European’s 
life or property would be for a moment safe 
under such conditions. There is no in- 
telligent public sentiment to which appeal 
can be made. The stolid, ignorant com- 
mon people can be roused at any instant to 
a merciless and fanatical religious or race 
war: and the adventurers now or at any 


time in control have no motive save ap- 
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parent momentary profit te themselyes: 
individually. 3 

For instance, the Asiatic Greek race, now 
in such deadly peril, has been for centuries 
the Golden Goose. Heavily taxed always, 
they have -taxed themselves doubly for 
Hellenic schools, hospitals, and churches. 
Every petty governor makes on each pros- 
perous Greek his own frequent personal 
requisitions—shamelessly, safely, and suc- 
cessfully. And yet, every Occidental visitor, 
whether archaeologist or not, will remember 
the stealthy midnight caller who offered 
to sell him an ancient coin, carven gem, 
small vase, or almost any movable treasure- 
trove, but never would truthfully reveal 
the place where it was dug up, rarely his 
own name. After fuller familiarity gained 
with language and people, we learned that 
any revelation as to the discovery of 
“buried treasure” meant the prompt, 
mysterious disappearance of the Rayah 


owner, and confiscation of his estate. 


Theology,. Religion, and Science 


URING the month of May theological 
coatroversy in this country reached 


An acute stage, particularly in the Presbyte- 
- rian and Baptist Churches.. 


In the Presbyterian General Assembly at 
Indianapolis Mr. William J. Bryan sup- 
ported a resolution prohibiting the teaching 
of evolution in_schools and colleges con- 
trolled by the denomination. This resolu- 
tion was defeated, but the Conservatives, 
led by Mr. Bryan, were successful in secur- 
ing the @doption of a minority report of the 
Committee on Bills and Overtures, con- 
demning the pulpit utterances of Dr. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick in the First Presbyterian 
Church of New York City. This report 
follows: 


The 13 5th Gencéal Assembly of the Presbyterian 


Church of the United States of America, in answer 


k 


to the petition of the overture presented by the 
Presbytery of Philadelphia regarding the public 
proclamation of the Word in the pulpit of the First 
Presbyterian Church of New York City, expresses 


-its profound sorrow that doctrines contrary to the 


standards of the Presbyterian Church proclaimed 
in said pulpit have been the cause of controversy 
and division in our Church, and therefore would 
direct the Presbytery of New York to take such 
qchon (either through its present committee or by 

appointment of a special commission) as will 
aaa. the preaching and teaching in the First 


Preshyterian Church of New York City to conform 


to the system of doctrines taught in the Confession 
of Faith; and that said Presbytery reports its action 
in a full transcript of its records to the 136th General 
Assembly of 1924. 

Furthermore, the General Assembly calls the 
attention of the Presbyteries to the deliverance of 
the General Assembly of roro, which deliverance is 
hereby affirmed and which is as follows: 

“r. It is an essential doctrine of the Word of 
God and our standards that the Holy Spirit did 
so inspire, guide and move the writers of Holy 
Scripture as to keep them from error. . 

“2. It is an essential doctrine of the Word +of: 
God and our standards that our Lord Jesus Christ 
was born of the Virgin Mary. 

“3, It is an essential doctrine of the Word of 
God and our standards that Christ offered up Him- 
self a sacrifice to satisfy divine justice and to recon- 
cile us to God. 

“4. It is an essential doctrine of the Word of 
God and of our standards concerning our Lord 
Jesus Christ that on the third day He rose again 
from the dead with the same body with which He 
suffered, with which also He ascended into Heaven, 
and there sitteth at the right hand of His Father, 
making intercession. 

‘5. It is an essential doctrine of the Word of 
God as the s@preme standard of our faith that our 
Lord Jesus showed His power and love by working 
mighty miracles. This working was not contrary 
to nature, but superior to it.” 


Although preaching from a Presbyterian 
pulpit, Dr. Fosdick, whose utterances were 
condemned by vote of the Presbyterian 
General Assembly, is himself a Baptist. 


. 
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Members of that denomination have been 
-greatly stirred during recent months by the 
controversy between the Fundamentalists 
and the Liberals or Progressives, so-called. 


Issues were sharply drawn between these - 


groups in the Convention of Northern Bap- 
tists held at Atlantic City late in May. 
But since, according to the principles of the 
Baptist polity, the individual church is 
paramount in all doctrinal matters, there 
was no opportunity for a general pronounce- 
ment in behalf of any one body of views. 

While the Presbyterian General Assembly 
and Convention of Northern Baptists were 
in session there appeared a joint statement 
upon the relations of science and religion, 
signed by eminent scientists, religious lead- 
ers and men of affairs. It was stated that 
the purpose of this pronouncement was to 
assist in correcting two erroneous impres- 
sions which seemed to be current among 
certain groups of persons—the first, that 
religion to-day stands for medizval theol- 
ogy, the second, that science is materialistic 
and irreligious. 

The statement was in these words: 

We, the undersigned, deeply regret that in recent 
controversies there has been a tendency to present 
science and religion as irreconcilable and antag- 
onistic domains of thought, for in fact they meet 
distinct human needs, and in the rounding out of 
human life they supplement rather than displace 


or oppose each other. 
The purpose of science is to develop, without preiu- 


dice or preconception of any kind, a knowledge of the 
The: 


facts, the laws, and the processes of nature. 
even: more important task of religion, on the other hand, 
is to develop the consciences, the ideals, and the aspira- 
tions of mankind. Each of these two activities 
represents a deep and vital function of the soul of 
man, and both are necessary for the life, the progress, 
and the happiness of the human race. 

It is a sublime conception of God which is fur- 
nished by science, and one wholly consonant with 
the highest ideals of religion, when it represents 
Him as revealing Himself through countless ages in 
the development of the earth as an abode for man? 
and in the age-long inbreathing of life into its con- 
stituent matter, culminating in man with his spir- 
itual nature and all his God-like powers. 


The man who is said to have had most to 
do with formulating and securing the signa- 
tures to this document is the eminent phys- 
icist, Dr. Robert A. Millikan, formerly of 
the University of Chicago and now Director 
of the Norman Bridge Laboratory of Physics 


at Pasadena, California. Dr. Millikan was ` Já 


recently chosen as Exchange Professor to 
Belgium on the Hoover Foundation. Among 
the scientists who signed the document are: 


Charles D. Walcott, geologist, president of the 
National Academy. of Sciences, president of the 


American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, and head of the Smithsonian Institution of 
Washington; Henry Fairfield Osborn, paleontologist, 
president of the American Museum of Natural 
History, New York; Edwin Grant Conklin, zoölo- 
gist, head of the department of Zoölogy, Princeton 
University; James Rowland Angell, psychologist, 
president of Yale University; John Merle Coulter, 
botarist, head of the department of Botany, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Michael I. Pupin, physicist and 
engineer, professor of Electromechanics and di- 
rector of Phoenix Research Laboratory, Columbia 
University; William James Mayo, surgeon, Mayo 
Foundation for Medical Education and Research, 
Rochester, Minnesota; William Wallace Campbell, 
astronomer, director of Lick Observatory and presi- 
dent-elect of the University of California; Robert 
A. Millikan, physicist, director of Norman Bridge 
Laboratory of Physics, Pasadena, California; 
William Henry Welch, pathologist, director of the 
School of Hygiene and Public Health, Johns Hop- 
kins University, Baltimore; John C. Merriam, 
paleontologist, president of the Carnegie Institution 
of Washington. 


The religious leaders who signed it in- 
clude: 


Bishop William Lawrence, Episcopalian, Bishop 
of Massachusetts, Boston; Bishop William Thomas 
Manning, Episcopalian, New York City; Bishop 
Joseph H. Johnson, Episcopalian, Bishop of Los 
Angeles, California; Dr. Henry van Dyke, Presby- 
terian, preacher and poet, Princeton, New Jersey; 
President James Gore King McClure, Presbyterian, 
McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago; Presi- 
dent Clarence A. Barbour, Baptist, Rochester 
Theological Seminary, Rochester, New ¢ York; 
President Ernest D. Burton, Baptist theologian, 
president of University of Chicago; President 
Henry Churchill King, Congregationalist, Oberlin 
Graduate School of Theology, Oberlin, Ohio; Bishop 
Francis John McConnell, Methodist, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 
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® BISHOP CHARLES H. BRENT 


(One of the American representatives at the recent 

League of Nations Opium Conference at Geneva. Bishop 

Brent presided at the International Opium Conference 
at The Hague in 1911) 


T THE recent meeting in Geneva of the 
Opium Advisory Committee of the 
League of Nations the Right Reverend 
Charles H. Brent, one of the representatives 
of the United States, made a speech from 
which the following paragraphs have been 
taken: 


I speak not as a visionary moralist or as a stranger 
to the Orient. For twenty years I have been identi- 
fied with the narcotic problem in its every phase. 
For sixteen years my home was in Manila, and the 
life of the Orient became my life. Filipino, Malay, 
Burman, Formosan, Chinese, Japanese, I came to 
know each in his own home. I honor and respect 
them all. Forced to a practical conclusion as to the 
best way of dealing with opium in the Philippines, 
I agreed with my colleagues on the Philippine 
opium investigating committee of 1903-’04, after 
a comprehensive survey of the administrative mea- 
sures in operation in every country and colony of the 
Orient, on a policy of progressive prohibition: 

“1. That opium and the traffic therein be made 
a strict government monopoly immediately. 

“2, That three years after that shall have been 
done no opium shall be imported, bought or intro- 
duced into these islands, except by the Government 
and for medicinal purposes only.” 

®)ur recommendation as to the government 
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America’s Opium Policy 


monopoly was not carried out, but restrictive and ` 
remedial measures were at once put into force 
preparatory to prohibition, and by act of Congress, 
in 1908, opium became contraband in the Philip- 
pines, except for medicinal purposes. Then smug- 
gling, always busy, quickened its nefarious trade. 
As early as 1906 experience had taught me that in 
this complex problem salvation for the one could 
come only through the salvation of all, and I pro- 
posed to the American Government international 
action. With what result you know. i 

To-day if the opium-producing nations protected 
the interests of their neighbors as they protect their 
own the Philippines would be rid of any serious drug 
addiction. But Macao and British North Borneo 
are the chief sources of constant reinfection. It is 
only a matter of equity to add that so far as the 
Straits Settlement and Hongkong are concerned 
there has been sincere and careful effort on the part 
of these Crown colonies to leave nothing undone to 
prevent smuggling at the ports of export, 


Bishop Brent proceeded to point out that 
there are three principal opium-producing 
countries whose governments legitimize 
trade in the drug—Turkey, Persia and 
India. The product of Turkey and Persia is 
of high grade (10 per cent. morphia content 
and upward). These two countries supply 
an amount of opium more than equal to the 
entire quantity demanded by the world for 
medicinal purposes. Their over-production, 
which is very great, eventually takes the 
form of morphine, heroin and codein. 
India, on the other hand, provides the low- 
grade opium (8% per cent. morphia content 
and downward). No medicinal opium 
comes from India. Bishop Brent is con- 
vinced that not more than ro per cent. of the 
world’s present output of opium is required 
for medicine. 

To an alarming degree China is a pro- 
ducer of opium, but not by law: 


Edicts of imperial days forbidding the importa- 
tion and use of opium were systematically beaten 
down by outside trade. No nation but China has 
ever deliberately destroyed great stores of opium 
and the paraphernalia connected with it. To-day 
China is the victim of former exploitation and her 
own present weakness. The republic has the most 
drastic laws ever enacted, but the old enemy of local 
tyranny and gainful production makes them of no 
effect. China is sick from head to foot of her body 
politic. We must figure out how we can best help 
her in her weakness and abjure any temptation to 
make profit out of her misfortune, as well as how we 
can defend ourselves from the effect of her back- 
sliding. 

Pressure has been brought to bear on Peking to 
establish a government monopoly of opium on the 
specious ground Qf creating revenue. All around her 
she sees conspicuous examples of it. As I have 
already observed, I did recommend a three-year 
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term of government monopoly for the Philippines. 
I am glad the recommendation failed to carry, for I 
have come to see its peril. When it is discovered 
how lucrative a method it is for purposes of revenue, 
governments easily dissemble with themselves and 
postpone reform indefinitely. In 1903 we were as- 
sured by responsible Japanese that by degrees the 


Luther Burbank, 


LUTHER BURBANK AT HIS CALIFORNIA HOME 


ECENTLY the City of Santa Rosa, 
California, where Luther Burbank has 
lived and worked for nearly half a century, 
celebrated a jubilee of his labors. Two 
generations of Americans have marvelled at 
this man’s exploits in the plant world. 
We are sure that many of our readers East 
and West will be interested in Morton 
Todd’s interview with Mr. Burbank, which 
appeared in the San Francisco Argonaut for 
May 19 last. In this article Mr. Burbank 
is not represented as claiming any special 
exemptions because of his advanced age: 
He is, perhaps, about medium height, and is 
brown from so much grubbing about outdoors, and 
speaks in a pleasant voice, with simple directness, 
in language a plain man can understand; which 
would seem to come from dealing with realities 
instead of book stuff. We chatted for an hour and 
a half, during which I considerately let him do most 
of the talking, and he used only one botanical term 
in all that time: when he referred to a lanceolate 


leaf. If he wanted to call a leaf hairy, he just called 
it hairy; he did not try to hide it, or keep its con- 


dition to himself, by calling it hirsute; ‘and if Bur- 





government control’ in Formosa would yield to 
prohibition. After twenty years it remains a rey- 
enue-producing trade. It is playing with fire to 
establish a _ government monopoly, unless perhaps 
as a temporary expedient leading up to prohibition 
and to be ended at a definite date, the nearer the 
wiser. 3 | 

— J 


the Plant Wizard 


bank can do that, some of the botanists whose 
science seems to consist mainly of cryptic nomen- 
clature might do the same. 

Mr. Burbank is seventy-four years old. His 
achievements are represented, with some distor- 
tions, in five-foot shelves of books, and an effort 
even to epitomize them would have no stopping 
place. The world knows some of the things he has 
done for it, but a few might be mentioned in passing 
as a sort of measure of the man. 

There is the Burbank potato, now propagated 
under many names, with qualities and accomplish- 
ments the natural potato never thought of—a sort 
of trained vegetable, and that way of characterizing 
it conforms to Mr. Burbank’s way of thinking about 
plants: he considers that he trains them, and the 
title of one of his books is, “ How Plants Are Trained 
to Work for Man.” The training cannot be made 
effective with the individual plant, but only over 
several generations, through cross-breeding, en- 
vironmental influences favorable to variation, 
selection of those with qualities valuable to man, 
and rejection of the others; so it is the family that 
is trained, not the individual. 

“The potato, ” said Mr. Burbank, “is a wonderful 
story in itself. We find it in its earliest form high 
in the Chilean Andes, making a few little roots in 
the cracks of the rocks, and going mostly to tops 
and seed because so few seeds can germinate. And 
the roots would extend so they would have to -be 
traced six or eight feet to find a little tuber as big 
as a marble. I had a collector in Chile, after primi- 
tive potatoes and other things, and sometimes he 
had to blast to get them out. The Sriginal plant 
was so weedy that in lower ground and more favor- 
able soil it ran to tangled vines and became a pest. 
But in better environment it would sometimes pro- 
duce more valuable roots, for human consumption. 


_On the island of Chiloe it seemed to find its favorite 


elements, and a tremendous number of varieties 
have. been produced there. 

In this country the potatoes were nubby and small 
and subject to rot, and when they ran to any size 
it would be in one direction so that they looked like, 
lady fingers. Sometimes they would be all eyes 
running clear to the center. They had to be trained 
to produce good roots, and that was a matter of 
selection and inviting surroundings. They had to 
be taught to stay in the hill. I began my work on 
the potato in 1872, back in Massachusetts. I found 
the seed-ball of an Early Rose, which seldom 
bears seed, and got thirty-two plants from it that 
were practically all different. From these came the 
Burbank potato. I sold it for $150. It has probably 
sep buntes $150,000,000 to the food values of the 
world. 


After he had been challenged by a black- 
smith to make a white blackberry, Me. 


s 
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Burbank trained a “blackberry” bush to 
produce a pearly white fruit. 


And he showed wonderful gladioli that grew all 
round the stem, and to immense size. And there is 
the Shasta daisy and multi-colored larkspur, and 
new kinds of popcorn, and the earliest tomato in the 
world, wilt-resisting and capable of two crops a 
year, and the ever-bearing strawberry, and a white, 
hull-less, beardless barley, and California poppies 
that are red and alarmed a poor old lady who wrote 
tọ him her fears that he was going to turn all the 
poppies in California red, and a mammoth perpetual 


artichoke, and an improved corn, and a giant white- 


sunflower heavy with chicken food beyond any 
other, and good for silage and the sunberry, and a 
most productive variety of oats, and giant dahlia 
zinnias, and, calendulas. There is a walnut so 
prolific and of such rapid growth that it might be 
relied upon some day to reforest the earth. 


Mr. Burbank has even trained the cactus 


of the desert to go without its spurs. The 


fruit is sweet and juicy and a real addition 
to human diet, as well as to that of ari- 


A One-Story Plan for a 


HE consolidated country school at 
Wayzata, Minnesota, is comfortably 
housed in a one-story structure after it had 
been found that two- or three-story build- 
ings, Jarge enough for the school’s needs, 
could not be erected for the money that was 
available. e 
The architect, Mr. Edwin H. Brown, 
writing in the Nation’s Health (Chicago), 
for May, ascribes the economy in cost to 
the following reasons: Lighter founda- 
tions, simplicity of corridor-space, lighter 
walls, savifig of space by the omission of 
large stair walls and a simplicity of heating 
layout. The general construction of the 


- building is outlined as follows: 


In the design of the exterior and carrying out 
the design of the interior the architects fell back 


e upon the principles of primitive American archi- 
a 1? j 


mals. About five years ago the Salvation 
Army introduced Burbank’s spineless cactus 
into India, and now the Government is 
planting it all over that country. 

Mr. Burbank has introduced nearly fifty 
varieties of plum into horticulture.. When 
he began there were no varieties produced 
in California considered worth shipping. 
He has also produced a hybrid of apricot 
and plum—a thing which the scientists had 
said could not be done. , 

It is well understood that Mr. Burbank 
believes with Lamarck that acquired char- 
acteristics are transmitted by heredity. 
Burbank, however, has modified the hy- 
pothesis to this extent: that the acquired 
characteristic may not appear for genera- 
tions, but inheres in the strain as a potency, 
to assert itself under the stimulus of favor- 
able environment. 


Large School Building 


tecture untouched by the more recent develop- 
ments in architecture throughout the rest of the 
world. The building follows the general archi- 
tectural feeling of the Pueblos of New Mexico and 
Arizona. With its large interior court and the 
low parapet walls every room in the building has 
ample lighting, and in all the class rooms and study 
rooms this lighting is unilateral. Every class room 
where pupils sit or live has sun in it at some time 
of the day, the only rooms which do not have sun- 
light during the winter months being the domestic 
science room, and in our long summer days in 
Minnesota the sun comes in there in the early 
morning and late afternoon. 

Minnesota ts unusually definite requirements 
for the building of its schools and any school 
building in Minnesota must conform rigidly to the 
minimum requirements. 

It might be said in closing that this Consolidated 
School serves as primary and high school and is 
operated along the general lines of what is known as 
the six-three-three system, six grades in the primary 
school, three in the junior high and three in the 
senior high. 





THE CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL AT WAYZATA, MINN. 
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A Dutch Burgomaster as Financial Dictator 
of Austria: His Training ~ 


‘AS Holland is small, highly educated and 
bureaucratic, she has performed each 
task of administration with the thorough- 
ness of her housewives when they scrub the 
rough pavements or their brass and pewter. 
So those who follow closely foreign affairs 
were not surprised to learn that a Burgo- 
master of Rotterdam had been chosen as 
High Commissioner of the League of Na- 
tions to supervise the remaking of Austria. 
William A. Du Puy writes to the New York 
Times (May 27) how he got the whole story 
at first hand from Dr. Alfred Zimmermann, 
whom he happened to meet on the express 
from Zurich to Vienna. 


Austria, whose condition a year ago was the 
worst of them all save Russia, was emerging. .. . 
And this Dr. Zimmermann, this Dutchman from the 
Low Countries, was the instrument of salvation. 
Certainly he did not look as one would expect a 
Dutch Burgomaster to look. My conception of 
such an official is that he should be built on Santa 
Claus lines, short but spacious, long white hair and 
mustaches, with a huge pipe that rests confidently 
on a portly undulating front. But this Dr. Zim- 
~mermann looks for all the world like Alton B. 
Parker, who ran for President in Mr. Bryan’s off- 
year sometime back. Six feet tall, 180 pounds, 
bald, suave, an aristocrat, a man of the world, 
master of four or five languages, is Zimmermann. 
For fifteen years he was Burgomaster of Rotter- 
dam, and it was because of his reputation made on 
that job, a reputation for efficiency and incorrupti- 
bility, that he was chosen to go to Vienna. 


Lloyd George in 1922, when appealed to 
_ by Austria, had suggested that the League 
of Nations should work out some scheme to 
salvage the wreck, which was done. In the 
first place, Austria’s national integrity was 
guaranteed by her neighbors. Her cus- 
toms and tobacco monopoly were offered 
as security for a loan and were considered 
-ample if Austria reformed her administra- 
tion. So 100,000 of the 300,000 officials on 
the payroll had to be dismissed, 25,000 every 
six months. Money should not be printed; 
a new bank should be created which should 
issue money only when there wa® gold or 
collateral back of it. The budget of Aus- 
tria was 570,000,000 gold kronen. 
budget should be reduced in the course of 
two years to 350,000,000 gold kronen. A 
schedule of the progressively lessening 
amounts that might be spent'each month for 


twenty-four months should be made up. Times, May 6) said: . . 


That 


| 


Austria should have from the League only 
these amounts each fhonth. 

At the same time Austria was to begin 
progressively so to adjust her revenue laws 
as to bring her income steadily up. At the 
end of two years her income must be 
350,000,000 gold kronen. The League 
exacted that this entire program must be 
enacted into law. The Austrian Parlia- 
ment met and did the whole job in a few 
weeks. F 

As an aid to selling the bonds, the League 
got Great Britain, France, Italy and Czecho- 
slovakia to agree that each should guar- 
antee 20 per cent. of the loan. Other 
nations made up the remainder, so that the 
loan would be safe even if the customs and 
tobacco taxes did not meet the interest and 
amortization. The loan was for about 
$200,000,000, which will stabilize Austria 
for the next two years. It is hoped then 
that her budget will balance, and the cus- 
toms and tobacco revenue will thereafter 
go toward paying off the loan. r3 

Dr. Zimmermann’s task is simply to ex- 
amine the monthly budget the Austrian 
Government brings to him. If it differs 
from the League’s schedule, he points his 
finger at the discrepancy and sends the 
budget back for revision: Austria gets no 
money until the monthly budget corre- 
sponds to the League’s schedule. 

Mr. Du Puy observed that te major evi- 
dence of stability since Dr. Zimmermann 
took hold in December has been the main- 
tenance of Austria’s kronen at the level of 
70,000 to the dollar. 

The Dutchman’s one purpose is to get Austria’s 
house in order. He is stubborn, hard-boiled. He 
realizes that it will be necessary to embarrass 
Austrian politicians, to cut and slash as they would 
never do. He does not need to curry favor. He 
is advised and supported by the Austrian Com- 
mittee. . . . But Austria as a nation has got to 
make a good many adjustments. She raises but 
40 per cent. of her food and must bring it up to 
70 per cent.; she must develop her limitless water 
power so that her coal bill may be reduced. She 
must get into the production of materials she may 
export in exchange, for her workmen are peculiarly 
clever. . 

Dr. Zimmermann in his talk to the dele- 
gates of the American Chambers of Com- 
merce in Vienna on April 17 (New York 


à 
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As a whole, I am satisfied witht the progress made. 
In March we cut the budget deficit down to 307,- 
000,000,000 kronen—or one billion less than the 
monthly average provided for—and I have good 
hope that we are now on the road to budget equi- 
librium. We are now negotiating a second loan 
along the same lines as the first, but on an even 
broader basis, and its prospects seem excellent. 
Here we have real peace, not war continued through 
peace. Here we have the internationally guar- 
anteed independence and integrity of a state. 
Here we have an international loan secured by 
assets nor mortgaged for reparations debts. Here 
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we have a control to prevent the squandering of 
money by demagogy. Here, in short, we have all 
the elements which have also in your country so 
often been pointed out as the first conditions of 
post-war construction. 


Dr. Zimmermann’s hopes for the success 
of Austria’s second loan were more than ` 
realized on June 11, when both the British 
and American quotas were promptly over- 
subscribed. (See ‘“‘The Progress of the 


World,” page 20.) 


Government Control of Alcoholic Liquors 
in Switzerland 


O* June 3 a referendum on a constitu- 
tional amendment was submitted to 
the Swiss voters. The proposition was 
rejected by a vote of 350,000 to 250,000. 

The whole subject is most interestingly 
discussed in the Bibliothéque Universelle et 
Revue Suisse for May, by Ernest. Chuard, 
member of the Federal Council, and evi- 
dently the leader of the reform move- 
ment. 


We are not facing any plan to introduce prohibi- 
tion, nor one intended to lead in that direction. 
Our country is not ripe for such experiences, and 
we do not desire ever to become so. We greatly 
prefer that through education, instruction, wise and 
prudent legislation, the abuse or abuses shall dis- 
appear, without forbidding moderate use. 


The latest constitutional provision was an 
amendment adopted by popular vote Oc- 
tober 25, 1885. (The Referendum for 
Constitutional amendments is provided 
for in the Constitution of 1874.) This sub- 
jected,to Federal control by legislation, the 


manufacture and sale of distilled liquors 


with a notable series of exceptions, namely, 
“those distilled from grapes, fruits with 
stones, or seeds, gentian, juniper and similar 
materials.” wd TR 

This was a compromise measure, neces- 
sary tO win a majority vote. The great 
danger then threatening the general health 
and future of the nation was brandy 
(“eau-de-vie”) distilled from grain, pota- 
toes, or sweet roots, like beets. This was 
generally made in homes, rich or poor, 
throughout the country. It was intended 
to favor, by comparison, the merely fer- 
mented liquors—cider, beer, wine, which 
were less dangerous, and when used in 
moderation not regarded as harmful at all. 

gbut brandy is also distilled from fruits. 


‘ 


At that epoch, however, this was barely an 
eighth part of the total production, but was 
extremely popular, really less harmful and 
generally regarded as a harmless home in- 
dustry. The beloved kirsch (cherry bran- 
dy) was the chief element in this class. 
To attack it would have put back the whole 
reform for many years. Hence the illogical 
compromise. l 

Federal legislation under this section 
created a government monopoly as to im- 
portation, with limitation and firm control 
of the distilleries. An actual reduction in 
use per capita from 4.72 litres (quarts) to 
2.71 was the direct result. The use of fer- 
mented liquor meantime increased, but the 
total quantity of alcohol per capita really 
was lessened. | 

But in the course of the last four decades 
fruit-culture has increased by leaps and 
bounds, until “chiefly in Central and East- 
ern Switzerland, the whole country is for 
long stretches one vast orchard.” Apples 
are, to be sure, to an ever-increasing ex- 
tent, used for cider. But the residue in 
the presses, too often also the spoiled, un- 
matured, or excess fruit itself, feeds the dis- 
tillery of eau-de-vie. A highly profitable 
industry, lodged in a few hands, has thus 
been built up, and the government “con- 
trol,” now exercised at a loss, has only held 
up the price for these privileged distillers. 

The present imperative reform jis in- 
tended to bring all distilled liquors_alike 
under government control. The retail 
liquor trade, in quantities under two 
quarts, is expressly reserved constitution- 
ally for the twenty-two separate cantons, 
or states, which may regulate it as they 
please. : 3 

The new crisis and the proper means for 
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meeting’it have been subjects of anxious 
study in the Federal Council of seven, since 
1915. The Council’s proposal was sub- 
mitted to the federal assembly on May 27, 
tg1g. It is not proposed to create a gov- 
ernment ‚monopoly, but a complete and 
stringent ‘control which shall discourage and 
lessen consumption, and at the same time 
secure to the government the chief share of 
the profits. - 

The net profit from taxes on importa- 
tion, rectification, on all purchases by 
wholesale and the international and inter- 
cantonal retail trade, must be divided by 
the federal government into two portions, 
as received: Sixty per cent. going to the 
several cantons pro rata according to popu- 
lation, and only 4o per cent. to the federal 
treasury. Moreover, the latter must ap- 
propriate 5 per cent. of its portion “to the 
struggle against alcoholism,” and the other 
95 per cent. to pensions for the aged, inva- 
lids, widows and orphans, or insurance 
against illness and accidents. Even the 
cantons are required to use 15 per cent. 
of their receipts, also, in the anti-alcohol 
agitation, and more largely to preventive 


measures’ than to care of the victims. 


These provisions are no doubt largely a sop 


to the more radical reformers who regard all ` 


profits from the traffic as unhallowed. The 
return fully counted on is 25,000,000 francs 


annually for the cantons, 15,000,000 for 


the central government. 


In order to put before the voters a clear 
and simple problem a later date is set for — 


the Referendum on a minor question: viz., 
certain modifications in the much- discussed 
two-litre limitation of “retail” trade. 

The writer is intensely in earnest, and 
feels that alcoholism is the greatest peril 
to which his people are exposed. For in- 
stance, he quotes, as generally accepted, 
the theory that alcohol is the chief cause of 
tuberculosis. 


of reform, fully expecting the success and 


efficacy of the proposal for amendment of | 


the constitution: 

They will be fighting the good fight, for the 
public health, for the preservation of the family, 
and for the future of the race, which draws its 
strength from our rural districts, unhappily most 


threatened by the plague which threatens to de- 


stroy it. 


The Recent Earthquakes in the Pacific Ocean 


EOLOGISTS are profoundly interested 

- in the seismic disturbances in the 
- Pacific Ocean, in the vicinity of Chile and 
Hawaii during the last few months. In- 
deed, the far-reaching extent and violence 
of these make them of general interest. 
Because of this, Reclams Universum re- 
quested the eminent geologist, Professor 
C. Gagel, to prepare an article upon the 
subject, from which we quote as follows: 


On November 11, 1922, at 5:35 A.M., Central 
European time, there occurred one of the most 
violent earthquakes of which we have any record— 
the great catastrophe in Chile, whose effects were 
truly frightful and which was followed three days 
later by another violent disturbance which caused 
the disappearance of Easter Island, situated 2500 
kilometers to the west of the coast of Chile [the 
report concerning Easter Island proved incorrect] 
and as a result of which serious disturbances are 
continuing even now [two or three month®@ later] in 
the southeastern region of the Pacific Ocean and in 
the Sandwich Islands (Hawaii). 

On the above-mentioned day at 5:51 A.M. the 
Potsdam seismograph indicated a slight disturbance, 
ọ minutes later a more serious one, while at 6:50 
A.M. it registered a shock of an intensity and mag- 
nitude such as had never before been recorded. In 
periods of 18 seconds, the ground òf the Potsdam 
Earthquake Obseryatory vibrated with opposite 


directions for distances of 5 millimeters -which signi- 


fies that the whole building oscillated back and 


forth for a distance of 1 centimeter; subsequent] 
slighter vibrations occurred several times until 
finally at 9:51 A.M. the last “following” waves were 
recorded. On the next day, the first telegrams were 
received indicating the west coast of South America 
as the origin of this truly monstrous digturbance of 
the crust of the earth, and during the next few days 
a number of communications were eae con- 
cerning the damage done. 

Over more than 20 deg. of latitude fro Valdivia 
(40 deg. s. latitude) to Iquique (20 deg. s. latitude), 
a distance of 2200 kilometers or almost one-third of 
the entire west coast of South America, the most 
violent tremors occurred, the cities of Copiapó, 
Coquimbo, Valennar, LaSerena, and Carizal lying 
between 27 and 30 deg. s. latitude were almost en- 
tirely destroyed, and even in Constitucion, south of 
Valparaiso, the severest damage was done. Ina 
direction at right angles to the longitudinal axis, 
electric light systems were destroyed and time- 
pieces stopped 1300 kilometers east of Copiapó in 
Buenos Aires. 


A glance at an atlas will show the signifi- 
cance of the figures given above, since they 


indicate: that the severest sort of earth 


tremors were felt over an area of 20 deg. of 
latitude and 35 deg. of longitude, covering 


He calls on all thoughtful 
and patriotic Switzers to rally to the cause 


at least 8,000,000 sq. kilometers of the surs- 


face of the earthy A large part of the rails 
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RUINS CAUSED BY THE EARTHQUAKE OF NOVEMBER 11, 1922, AT COQUIMBO, CHILE 


, (This photograph, taken on the morning after the earthquake, shows relief workers searching the ruins for dead. 
The large steamer in the harbor is aground at low tide.) 


road running along the coast of Chile was 
incidentally more or less seriously damaged, 
while an enormous tidal wave about 20 m. 
high swept over the unhappy land, over- 
throwing many buildings which had with- 
stood the earthquake itself and drowning 
great numbers of men and animals: 

The greatest earthquake previously re- 
corded was the celebrated catastrophe at 
Lisbon, which took place November 1, 
1755, just 167 years previous, and it is 
probable hat this earlier one was even 
greater and more devastating in its effects. 
With respect to the causes of such over- 
whefming caiaclysms, Dr. Gagel writes as 
follows: 


There can be no doubt that we have to do here 
with one of the greatest of the so-called tectonic 
earthquakes, t.e., with a shattering of the crust of 
the earth due to enormous cumulative strains which 
= gradually overcome the firmness and elasticity of 
the rocks forming the solid earth crust, tearing them 
apart and thrusting the torn portions against each 
- other until a new state of equilibrium is—tempo- 
rarily—obtained, and if we pursue the question 
further and ask the cause of such strains and ten- 
sions in the crust of the earth, we come in this in- 
stance face to face with one of the most remarkable 
facts concerning the surface of the earth, a fact quite 
unique and without any analogue upon the rest of 
the known earth. $ 

Along the west coast of the Americas, especially 
South America, there arises the second greatest 
chain of mountains on the earth, the Cordilleras of 
the Andes, running only a short distance eastward 
jgom the main area of the catastrophe . . . while 

e 


immediately west of Copaipo lies one of the deepest 
abysses of the sea. 


Thus we have within a comparatively 
short distance a variation of the earth crust, 
ranging from over 6000 meters in the moun- 
tain chain, to 7635 meters of depth beneath 
the surface of the ocean. In other words we 
have a difference vertically of over 14 kilo- 
meters in an area measuring scarcely 200 
kilometers from east to west, a difference 
which is quite unexampled elsewhere on the 
globe, since Mt. Everest, the highest point 
on the earth, is not quite 9 kilometers high, 
rising only about 7 kilometers above its 
base. This enormous difference of level 
within a comparatively narrow strip is 
quite sufficient to explain why the west 
coast of South America is subject to the 
ravages of frequent and severe earth 
tremors. It is a matter of record that about 
r000 earthquakes occur on this coast annu- 
ally, constituting about 21 per cent. of all 
recorded throughout the globe. 


Another very violent earthquake, indeed, oc- 
curred on February 3, 1923, followed as before by a 
tidal wave. This tremor was recorded in al! the 
seismographic stations of the United States and in 
many places in Europe; it occurred in the eastern 
part of the Pacific Ocean and affected particularly 
the Hawaiian group, doing serious damage in Hono- 
lulu. At the same’ time renewed activity on the 
eastern and nofthern edge of the Pacific Ocean was 
recorded. 
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The Historical Novelist of Czechoslovakıa, 
Alois Jirásek 


INCE the armistice we.have been 

reviving our recollections of bits of 
history and literary gossip about the small 
nations which have emerged from the 
war. The public has grasped the three 
essential ideas about Poland—Sienkiewicz, 
Paderewski and Pilsudski— Pan Michael, 
Chopin and the Polish Legion.. And in 
1920 Poet Lore (Boston) added the name of 
Jirásek to that of John Huss and Masaryk 
-for our Czech conception—the Bohemian 
Waverley, the martyr reformer and the 
Citizen President of Czechoslovakia float- 
ing by to the strains of Dvorak’s Humor- 
esque! : 

The play Dobromila Rettig, so excellently 
translated in the 1920 Poet Lore, 
gave a lively picture of a merry 
the Bohemian 
patriotic revival of 1836 who 


girls and students while osten- 
sibly training the maids to cook 
and the young bachelors to sing 
part songs. “The Lantern,” 
which has been available in 
German since 1906, is a sort 
of Czech “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” with the Watteau 
masks gliding ever so gayly 
through an allegory of the 
national destiny. 

Alois Jirásek was born on 
August 23, 1851, at Hronov near the Silesian 
frontier, M. H. Jelinek writes in the Revue 
bleue (Paris) for May 5. Hronov is now a 
center for the textile industry, but in 
Jirasek’s boyhood his father’s cottage was 
one of a group of white frame dwellings 
thatched or tiled and clustering around the 
church with its old wooden tower. Here 
Jirásek stood with his goats and sheep 
beside the road as von Moltke and the 
Prussians marched to Sadowa, and saw 
the next day the dead heaped in the fields 
and the public square of the tewn. When 
the boy went to college at. Prague he 
studied history and literature, and his first 
post as professor of history was at Litomysl 
where he remained fourteen years. Jirásek 
was then promoted to Prague and after 
thirty years of service ,as a teacher he 
devoted his entire time to literature. 





' ALOÏS JIRÁSEK 
(Novelist and patriot) 


Like the novels of Walter Scott and 
Benito Perez Gáldes, Jirásek’s forty-four 
volumes form a complete history of his 
country. Skalaci, the sanguinary Jac- 
querie at Nashod: of the famished Czechs 
against Count Piccolomini in 1775, first 
portrays the movement of the people in 
revolt which is at once Jirásek’s chief aim 
and greatest strength. He handles masses 
as Zola and Carlyle did. It is the Czech 
nation in its glory, its abasement and 
its admirable restoration that he heralds 
or mourns. Then came the “Day of 
Glory” which was a study for the Hussite 
epic “Against Every Man,” which he 


‘wrote fifteen years later of the small nation 


when it fought like Cromwell’s 
England against Emperor, Pope 
and all Europe for its religious 
ideal. Next, Jirásek celebrated 
the rustic gentry who went to 
trail pikes in Poland against the 
Teutonic Order after the stirring 
‘Hussite wars (“In Foreign Ser- 
vice”). 

“The Crags” tells®*the sag- 
plight of the exiles after the 
defeat of the Bohemians by the 
Austrians in 1620 and the loss 
of their independence, while 
“The Brethren” describes the 
last stand of the Hussite troops 
for young King, Ladislas, as- 
sailed by the Hungarians. 

The genius of Alois Jirásek was like an 
autumn fruit slowly ripened by*the late 
August sun. For he was sixty years old 
before he reached his full power in the 
tragic theme of his country bound and 
delivered to the fanaticism of the Hapsburgs 
and their Jesuit satellites, and summing up 
his entire work in the Bible of the Czecho- 
slovakian republic, Tenebrae (“The Valley 
of the Shadow”). | 

The Czech drama owes to Jirásek “A 
Father,” a peasant vignette which was 
given in Brussels in 1921; -the Emigré, or 
the Hussite exiles, John Huss, John Zizka 
and, John Rohac; and Gero, the tragedy of 
the Pomeranian Slavs. The Dobromila 
Rettig is a study for F. L. Vek and “The 
Lantern” is a reflection from days spent in 
the rococo Prague archives as well as of the 
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pastoral charm of “Back Home,” a record “Manifesto” of Czech writers to the vacillating 


a 


of the poet’s boyhood in the Hronov 
border hills. 


Fate reserved a rare gift for her singer [con 
cludes Monsieur Jelinek]. After having for forty 
years consoled, instructed and fortified the nation 
by evoking her heroic and dolorous past, Jirásek 
was called to play an active part in the pageant 
he had painted so long in the pages of his novels. 
While the Czechs, answering the call of Masaryk, 
marched into Siberia, the old master signed the 


politicians, and on May 13, 1918, swore allegiance 
to Liberty in the name of the nation. At the first 
polls of the new republic Jirásek was elected 
Senator from Prague and given the freedom of the 
city in every town in Bohemia. On his seventieth 
birthday his bust was placed in the foyer of the 
National Théater and the day was declared a 
national holiday. In spite of all his honors, the 
master remains modest and retiring and is content 
only when he can take refuge in his country house 
at the foot of the Hronov mountains, where as a 
lad he kept his father’s flocks. 


Reorganization.of Public Libraries in France 


ÅS a nation we are apt to laud our 

À material achievements so exuber- 
antly that our very real merits in the 
technic of applied design and’ in adminis- 
tration are forgotten. | 

While the courtesy extended to men and 
women of letters in Europe for the pursuit 
of knowledge is a rare flower of the spirit 
offered to the Americans who have had to 
do their work in the more democratic 
public libraries at home, yet the general 
public are not catered to as they are here. 
Reference librarians, librarians for children, 
children’s story hours, public indexes and 
bulletin boards are practically unknown. 


-This is’ particularly the case in France, 


where good books are published on good 
paper for less than a dollar and where the 
circulating library at a ‘cost of several sous 
is almost invariably around every corner 
next the cigar store. A wit has said: 
“France’s public libraries are mainly dis- 
tinguished by the fact that they are never 
open to the public!” 

In thg Revue bleue M. Marcel Clavié has 
been writing a series of articles on the re- 
organization of public libraries in France. 
The need in France is the reverse of our 
need here—more attention must be given 
“to the comfort of the general reader, who 
wishes to find the library of his district or 
ward open at whatever hour it may be 


-convenient for him to spend some time 


there. Numerous complaints have been 
made about the delay in furnishing the 
public with books, and the purchase de- 
partments need new vigor and initiative in 
the acquisition of philosophic, historical, 
critical, scientific and pedagogical works. 
The latest dictionaries are often wanting, 
as well as good translations of the principal 
works of foreign authors of reputation. 


' In the periodical departments technical and _ 


musical reviews are not subscribed to, nor 
are there any of the younger and stimu- 
lating reviews of the latest efforts in art and 
literature and politics. 

The reply of the administration is always 
that the finances of the City of Paris are ina 
bad way, but M. Clavié points out that the 
sixty-two libraries installed in the com- 
munal schools could be closed with advan- 
tage and the cost of their upkeep expended 
on the twenty central public libraries. 

In one of the towns M. Clavié found the 
reading rooms very clean, but no periodicals 
on the rack. The librarian replied to his 
query that the mayor and his wife and the 
aldermen’s wives carried off all the new 
reviews and only returned them ten, 
twenty or thirty days afterwards! In other 
libraries M. Clavié was told of collections 
so valuable that the catalogues were not 
even shown to the general readers for fear 
of injuring the books! In some of the 
towns there were no indexes accessible to — 
the public, the careful curators having 
removed them to the Directors’ Room. 

A considerable number of these provin- 
cial libraries had not even received the visit 
of a general inspector of the Library Bureau 
for the past eight or ten years. The chief 
fault of the old system is that at the Ecole 
des Chartes, where the French librarian 
is trained, he is brought up to work at 
bibliographical tasks, at catalogues and 
his own special research trail, and to scorn 
contact with the lay reader. Every time 
he is called from his ivory tower to answer 
a question by a mere mortal the ex-Chartist 
feels insulted. M. Clavié does not think 
highly of the Dewey decimal system, which 
is a contemplated innovation in the cata- 
loguing of French libraries, but one is not 
greatly impressed by criticism of any 
American system introduced in a school 
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where there are not even courses for the 
training of reference librarians! 


To mention Paris alone [M. Clavié ruefully con- 
cludes], Paris, whose intellectual circle is the hot- 
house of Europe, it is painful to state that the city 
whose writers from the time of the Pléiade to the 


ih 


XVIIlth century, through the Romantic, Natural- 
istic and Symbol movements up to-the virtuosos 
on modern social themes who are our contempo- 
raries—the Ville Lumiére has not a single public 
library comfortably installed and open to the 
public every day of the week from 9 A. M. to 10 
P. M.! = 


Barcelona and the Forward Movement 
- in Catalonia 


O GET some idea of the regional differ- 
ences in Spain, the alien should travel 
up from Madrid through the orange and 
bistre arid stretches of Aragon, and the 
sparse vegetation and poverty of the 
mountain farms, to the intensely cultivated 
market gardens of Catalonia. Where the 
olive trees hide the rocky patches on the 
hills, and the grape arbors give shade and 
pleasant saunters around the neat white 
cottages, a Catalan has claimed the soil 
for Latin culture and has extended further 
inland the dominion of the Mediterranean 
sea rovers, his forefathers. The express 
winds around some spur of the high mont, 
as the Catalans say, and below, spread out 
like a fan, is the Provengal city, Barcelona, 
with her broad avenues proudly rising with 
their feathery palms from the sea, an 
uncut sapphire in the gold of the sand. 
The wharves and docks of the city’s com- 
merce are hidden in the curves of the port, 
but the avenuessweep up from the beach and 
the softly lapping water like giant peacocks. 
Sefior Puig y Cadafalch, the President of 
the practically autonomous government of 
Catalonia, reviews in a recent number of 
Le Feu the rôle of Barcelona in the progress 
of Catalonia. 

For centuries the countryside has re- 
mained quiescent as a Spanish province, 
but the city has grown from a small town 
to a powerful center of industry with more 
than a-million inhabitants. But Barcelona 
never forgets her mission as true daughter 
of the Mediterranean to guide and adorn 
with Latin culture the youth of her country. 
One may dream for a moment in the 
cloisters of her Cathedral, but out on the 
streets the senses are active, the heart 
beats fast, and the brain is spurred to its 
utmost effort. 

The Mancommunidad, or regional govern- 
ment, works with admirakle harmony and 
accomplishes marvels: 


_ gation. = + = 


We are devoted to high culture, and to the pop- 
ularization of knowledge. While we have estab- 
lished the International Institute for Advanced 
Study, with monographs; the laboratories of experi- 
mental psychology, the Forum for Jurists, aid the 
Physiological Institute; we have opened public 
libraries in a number of Catalonian towns, we have 
organized the General Education Commission, the 
Vocational Institute, Normal Schools, Summer 
Schools, Nurses’ Training Schools and schools for 
professional women, industrial schools and ele- 
mentary and secondary schools for commercial 
training. All this has been done in the last three 
years, when the Barcelona Deputation left us the 
care of the Institute for the Study of Catalan, the 
Catalonia Library, the School for Political Study 
apit ibe Industrial University for Applied Art and 
Crafts. ii 

The central government at Madrid had neglected 
disgracefully the care of the national monuments, 
geographic and geological cartography and meteor- 
ology, so the Mancommunidad had a heavy task in 
these branches. In agriculture we have enlarged” 
and brought up to date the School for Agriculture. 
The professors now go on field service throughout 
Catalonia and give practical instruction to the 
farmers in fruit growing, viniculture, the proper 
manures, forestry and grafting. The Institute for 
Applied Mechanics also works with this service and 
opened last year a free exhibition of agricultural 
machines and a tractor compefition. Lying-in 
hospitals, poor institutions, charity hospitals and 
homes and savings banks, municipal loan institutes 
and civil service training centers have gompleted 
this remarkable forward.stride of a Latin region, 
until three years ago handicapped by the sloth of 
the Moorish Spain of Madrid. ) 


Another Catalan, Señor Joan Estelrich 
writes of the more modern literature of hig 
city: 


In seeking for the most genuine Catalan tradi- 
tions, we have noted how our predecessors knew 
how to keep in touch with Europe. While retain- 
ing our own flavor, we have not formed a group 
apart, open to African influence. New Catalonia 
hopes as in the past to be admitted to high com- 
munion with the patriotic and esthetic ideas of the 
European mind. To attain this end, Catalan 
writers hold in reverence the Græco-Latin culture 
and the example of France, ‘‘eternal transmitter of 
universal leaven.” They have as a model the 
Kingdom of Norway, a small people but a great 
nation—a qualitative and not a quantitative civili- 
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DIAGRAM SHOWING HOW THE AIR MAIL SERVICE CROSSES THE UNITED STATES 


(Under a schedule to be put in effect late in the present summer mail will leave New York at noon and be received 
: ie K in San Francisco on the evening of the next day) 


— A Day-and-Nıght Air Mail Service 


TOR fourteen months the Post Office ~ 


A Department has been making careful 
and elaborate preparations for the con- 
tinuous day-and-night air mail service 
from ocean to ocean, which, it is announced, 
will bee inaugurated during the present 
‘summer. According to an article in the 
Monthly Supplement of the United States 
Official Postal Guide (Washington, D. C.), 
the 3000 miles between New York and San 
Francisco will be flown in 28 hours, and 
one-third of the distance will be covered 
by night. The flights involved will, it is 
said, be the fongest sustained journeys by 
air ever undertaken at night, with the ex- 
ceptioneof transatlantic exploits. The air 
mail will leave New York just before noon 
and reach Chicago at sundown. From this 
point another pilot will take the mail to 
Cheyenne, traveling all night along a line 
marked out with beacons. A third plane 
leaving Cheyenne at dawn will reach San 
Francisco before sunset. The launching 
of this service will indeed, as the’ postal 
authorities claim, mark a milestone in the 
history of both aviation and transporta- 
tion. 

The preliminary enterprises of which this 
will be the culmination are thus recorded: 


Air mail service has been in operation in the 
United States since May 15, 1918, almost five 
years. The Washington-New York route was first 
established and then the Chicago-New York route. 
Two and one-half years ago the transcontinental 


service was undertaken and the other services, 
New York to Washington, Chicago to St. Louis, 
and Chicago to Minneapolis, were discontinued. 
But the transcontinental service has not been 
through service. Its purpose was to advance the 
mails. Mail planes would pick up late mails in 
New York, for example, and carry them to Cleve- 
land, placing them on the Chicago express train 
which had left New York the night before. Ex- 
pediting the mails in this way was an aid, but.it was 
recognized that the Air Mail Service must advance 
out of its auxiliary status to be worth maintaining. 
Through service from coast to coast will put air 
mail on the basis of an independent postal service. 
Upon the efficiency of through transcontinental 
service depends the ultimate value of air mail. 


The Post Office Department has gathered 
a large fund of flying experience, and has 
placed its daytime flights, totaling about 
2,000,000 miles a year, on such a basis of 
efficiency that 95 per cent. of the scheduled 
trips are completed and accidents are 
extremely rare. Night flying, however, 
presents different problems and the De- 
partment has done wisely in deferring the 
inauguration of its new service until it. 
could assure a reasonable factor of safety 
to its pilots. The postal authorities now 
claim that, in view of the thorough prep- 
arations that have been made, 


the night flights between Chicago and Cheyenne, 
Wyo., will be made under conditions which offer 
scarcely more hazard than day flying. The pilot 
will be guided by a pathway of powerful beacons 
capable of piercing through difficult atmospheric 
conditions, pointing the way unerringly over 
the prairie to the terminal fields. Each plane 
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will carry powerful searchlights available for 
forced landings in case of necessity. Emergency 
fields have been located and lighted every 25 
miles on the route. In addition to these pre- 
cautions and many others the practicability of 
night flying is insured by: the natural advantages 
of the terrain over which the pilots must guide 
their planes. ‘The plains country is, gf course, noted 
for’ its levelness, fortunately providing natural 
landing fields, while the lack of humidity in the air 
lends this route to the illumination plan. 

Millions of people in the Middle West will 
nightly witness an artificial aurora borealis, visible 
fully fifty miles from its source under good atmos- 
pheric conditions, when the night service of the air 
mail gets under way. This will be created by 
sweeping lights which will be established on the 
five regular fields, Chicago, Iowa City, Omaha, 
North Platte, and Cheyenne. Each of these 
beacons will have 600,000,000 candlepower. 

The air mail beacons will be quite different from 
the shore lighthouse beacons which guide the ships 
of the sea. To suit the needs of ships of the air, 
they will swing around on the top of their towers, 
throwing a beam three degrees above the horizon, 
three complete revolutions being made every 
minute. Pilots can easily pick up these giant bea- 
cons and guide their planes to the field. The lights 
will only be operated at hours when a plane is 
expected. 

Not depending alone on terminal lights, the Post 
Office Department is locating less powerful beacons 
at emergency landing fields every 25 miles along 
the route. Like their larger brothers, they will 
also swing around the horizon, but their visibility 
is limited to about 30 miles. These smaller bea- 
cons will mark the emergency landing fields to 
which a pilot can descend in case of necessity. 

But the pathway of light is not complete yet. 
When the “ceiling”’ is low—that is, to translate the 
language of the pilots, when the clouds hang low— 
it may be necessary for a pilot to bring his plane 
close to the land and there is a possibility that he 
might lose sight of the emergency field beacons. 
As a final safeguard flashing traffic lights, like those 
which are placed on city streets, but whose light 
will be directed toward the skies instead of along 
the surface of the ground, will be located every 
three miles along the line of flight. Thus, on a 
clear night, the air mail pilot 7ooo feet up in the 
blue-blackness of the heavens, will see a narrow 
line of light stretching for miles and miles over the 
level prairies. 


Here is a description of what the May- 
wood Field, at Chicago, will look like at 
night: 


The huge field itself will be outlined with lights 
spaced about 200 feet apart. A 50-foot windmill 
tower will support the great beacon steadily swing- 
ing around the skies. The hangars and airplane 
shop stand out in daylight perspectéve illumined 
on every side by gooseneck floodlights, such as are 
used on billboards. - Any large chimneys or other 
tall obstacles in the vicinity will have warning red 
lights. In one corner of the field:is a large illu- 
mined “T” which turns in the wind. This gives a 
pilot wind direction. 

On top of the hangars another type of floodlight 
throws a pattern of light on the field. THis light 
is placed high enough to prevent any glare in the 
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GROUND WIND-INDICATOR 


(The cross of the T always stands transverse to the wind. 


It is illuminated at night. One of these devices has been 
located every twenty-five miles between Chicago and 
Cheyenne) o 


eyes of the pilot. .Experiments prove that a pilot 
can land directly facing the beam without any 
difficulty. Two cinder runways, 2000 feet long, 
bisecting the field, are outlined with lights sunk 
in the ground and covered with glass and a heavy 
iron grating. 

Having taken a midnight glance at the field, let 
us take a look at the mail plan@ which has just 
arrived from Iowa City. On the lower wing tips 
of the plane are two lights, small but powerful, each 
of which produces 250,000 candlepower.® These a 
pilot uses in an emergency to light up obstacles. 
Red and green navigating lights as well as the 
lighted cockpit and the red glare of the exhaust lend 
picturesqueness to the scene which will be typical 
in a few months. sa 

With the establishment of night flying it will be 
possible to send a letter by air direct from San 
Francisco to Chicago or New York, or the reverse. 
Since the Post Office Department is anticipating 
a considerable use of this fast service by the public, 
it is regarded as probable that the establishment of 
through service from coast to coast will be accom- 
panied by the announcement of the use of a special 
airplane stamp. 

Two purposes will be served by the establishment 
of through transcontinental air mail service: the 
public will receive the fastest mail service known 
to man over extensive distances, and, secondly, 
another step will be made in the United States’ 
pioneer work in the field of aviation, a task which 
is one of the chief reasons for the establishment of 
air mail service. °. 
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'HOOSING for his theme a recent book 
by former Prime Minister Francesco 
Nitti, “P Europa senza Pace,” G. Speran- 
 zini, in Politica (Rome) critically examines 
the aims and tendencies of English diplo- 
macy. In his work Signor Nitti affirms as 
the chief glory of England that after having 
put forth all her strength in the war, she is 
now striving with equal ardor for peace. 
The striking contrast between England and 
France is that while France seeks to drag 
Europe into the abyss wherein she herself 
has fallen, England is endeavoring to pre- 
vent this and to save Europe. 

Still, he is forced to admit that this dif- 
ference in policy is inspired by a difference 
in the economic position of the two coun- 
tries. Great Britain looks upon the resump- 
tion of peace as a condition of life, while for 


_ France the great desideratum is to oppress 


and stifle Germany, even if peace is not to be 
had. However, the British Government 
does not propose that Germany, which as a 
result of the war has become the great in- 
ternational debtor, should be exonerated 
from her obligations, but it is so profoundly 
impressed with the economic injury done to 
dhe world by the present state of things that 
it is ready to abandon many of its rights to 
financial reparations if sorme equitable in- 
ternational arrangement’can be carried out. 
After summarizing Nittis views the 
writer in Politica proceeds to correct or 
modify them in certain particulars. He finds 
that one of Eugland’s chief aims in the war 
was to put her own great industries in the 
place occupied by those of Germany, and 
that to-day her competition with the United 
States concerns the question of petroleum. 
Coal and petroleum, the soul and the fabric 
of all states, constitute the dream, one might 
Rlmost say the nightmare, of England at the 
present time. Though so favorably inclined 
to disarmament on land, as to naval dis- 
armament, England is already reproached by 
the United States with failing to comply 
with the recent treaty agreements. In the 
meanwhile, although England is perhaps 
not disinclined to mitigate the pressure. of 
the reparation payments upon Germany, 
she finds in the 25 per cent. duty on German 
exports an excellent check upon German 
industrial competition. 
Without question coal may be called 
England's bread. As has been said by 
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_ England’s Coal Trade with Europe 


R. H. Tawney, a member of the Coal 
Commission of 1919, the factor which has 
served to transform the United Kingdom 
from a land of scattered rural communities 
into a rich and prosperous aggregation of 
great industrial towns, has been precisely 
the abundant coal deposits with which 
England has been endowed. à 

If England has consented to the French 
occupation of the Ruhr district, with its 
rich coal mines, and does not place any 
obstacles in the path of French policy in this 
direction, however much she may protest 
against it, this is due to the fact that this 
French occupation of the great German coal 
areas, and of the immense industrial zones, 
instead of producing coal has caused it to 
remain unmined, a result that can only re- 
dound to the advantage of the coal industry 
and commerce of England. If instead of 
merely gaining possession of the deposits, the 
French had really been able to have the coal 
mined, the writer thinks that England 
would not have contented herself with the 
part of a vigilant neutral, as she does now. 

Since American coal is rarely imported by 
England, the enemy in this field is the Ruhr. 
France, by means of the coal she has al- 
ready received as reparation payment from 
Germany, and because of the reduced activ- 
ity of her foundries, steel works and other 
industries, is able to compete victoriously 
with British coal, and sells millions of tons 
to Switzerland, Belgium, Italy and other 
countries, as also, strangely enough, -to 
Germany herself. | 

As an example of the influence on British 
prices, coal has been forced down from 79 
shillings a ton in 1920 to but 22 shillings 
a ton in 1922. In the hope of arresting this 
depression, England, having established a 
price of 240 francs a ton on the coal ex- 
ported by her, obliged France, Italy and 
Belgium to credit Germany with the differ- 
ence between that price and the 85 francs a 
ton they were obligated to pay to that land. 
This difference of 155 francs a ton in favor 
of Germany was to take the form of a loan 
to her, the proceeds of which were to be used 
in raising the wages of the German coal- 
miners. By .this means England staved off 
for a time the fall in the price of her 
coal, but the rapid depreciation of the 
German paper mark upset these credit 
arrangements. 
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Coöperation between Parents and Teachers: 
Practical Methods 


HE recent rapid growth of parent- | 


teacher organizations in the United 
States is by no means so remarkable as the 
fact that this important development in 
education was so slow in getting under way. 
The advantages of close coöperation be- 
tween parents and teachers in the training 
of children are, for the most part, quite 
obvious. Parents ignorant of school meth- 
ods and teachers unacquainted with the 
home environment of their pupils work 
more or less at cross purposes, to the detri- 
ment of the child. 

The history and aims of the movement 
and the various activities to which it has 
given rise in different parts of the country 
are set forth in the current number of the 
Bulletin of the U. S. Bureau of Education 
(Washington, D. C.) by Ellen C. Lombard. 


Concerning its antecedents and its present 
extent we read: | 


Mothers’ meetings inaugurated in 1855, in con- 
nection with the kindergarten movement in the 
United States, seem to have been the precursors of 
the parent-teacher associations. A mothers’ confer- 
ence was called by a kindergarten training teacher 
in Chicago in 1894. Three years later a National 
Congress of Mothers was called in Washington, 
D. C., by a group of mothers, in which the interests 
of all little children, the home, and the community 
were discussed. A permanent organization of 
mothers was formed at that time, and plans for the 
study of problems relating to child welfare were de- 
veloped. In 1900 a formal charter was granted this 
organization in the District of Columbia. 

Mothers and teachers discovered that they could 
= accomplish more if united into a codperative organi- 
zation than was possible when each worked sepa- 
rately. Parent-teacher associations came into exis- 
tence in response to the expressed need. Other or- 
ganizations with various names but similar purposes 
came into existence also and united in this national 
organization. Among them were the parents’ 
leagues, home and school associations, mothers’ 
leagues, mothers’ unions, pre-school circles, reading 
circles, etc. In 1908 the National Congress of 
Mothers changed its name to include parent-teacher 
associations, and in rọ15 a new charter was secured. 

The movement has developed until the parent- 
teacher association has become the dominant na- 
tional activity of parents and teachgrs. Associa- 
tions have been organized in every State, in Alaska, 
and Hawaii. 

State organizations have been effected in forty 
‘States in affiliation with the national organization. 


During the three years 1920-1922 the 
membership of all these organizations in- 


creased from 189,000 to more than* half a 


million. The national organization has its 


headquarters in Washington, with an execu- 
tive secretary in charge. There is also a 
field secretary. Concerning the purposes 
of these associations and the methods of 
organization, the writer says: 


The definite aims of parent-teacher associations 
are as follows: To surround children and youth 
with an environment adapted to their growing 
needs; to bring together parents and teachers and 
others for the study of child nature and all questions 
relating to the care and proper guidance of children 
in the home and elsewhere; to cooperate with educa- 
tional institutions intelligently; to work for the crea- 
tion of kindergartens in schools where they are 
needed; to work for public welfare, with regard to 
health, morals, recreational facilities, children’s 
courts, mothers’ pensions, etc. These activities are 
cand on through committees appointed for this 
work. 

The. parent-teacher organization is not formed to 
interfere with the administration of the school in its 
discipline or its curriculum. It should not purchase, 


except in an emergency, equipment that the school 


board should furnish from the public funds. . It 
should be warned constantly against permitting the 
organization to be used to further politics, but it may 
join with other clubs in endorsing certain principles 
in matters that affect children which are to be em- 
bodied into law. Its name should not be used to 
further the interest of any commercial enterprise. 

Parent-teacher associations may be organized i 
each grade of schools, or may be organized for entire 
schools and in high schools. These organizations 
may vary in name, bùt not essentially in purpose. 
They may be called mothers’ circles, home and 
school associations, parents” leagues, pre-school 
circles, parents’ councils, parent-teacher associa- 
tions, etc. 


A somewhat detailed accofint is given of 
the parent-teacher activities in different 
States, of which the following paragraph, 
relating to California and Colorado is 
typical: 


In California, the State having largest member- 
ship, the associations raised over $150,000, whi 
was used to better teaching facilities, to furnis 
more school equipment, hot lunches at minimum 
cost, milk for undernourished children, scholarships 
for needy students, etc. Over $30,000 was spent 
for playground apparatus and musical instruments. 
California reports that more and more the men in 
school districts are identifying themselves with 
parent-teacher associations. Fathers and teachers 
represent 20 per cent. of the attendance. Work in 
rural schools has been emphasized in Colorado. To 
become a standard rural school, according to the 
rulings of the State department of public instruc- 
tion, a school must have a parent-teacher association. 


` When schools reach the standard a bronze plate is 


nailed on the schoolhouse. The increasing interest 
of men in these organizations is shown in the reports 


_of some States. . 
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New Studies of Mental Differences Between 
Boys and Girls 


i aen has been written by our poets, 


our novelists, and our men of science, 


on the mental differences of the two sexes, 
and it is not long, indeed, since it was a- 


subject of expatiation by certain ministers 
of the gospel. The measuring of these 
differences, however, by definite psycho- 
logical tests and carefully planned experi- 
ments is a comparatively recent thing. 
One of the authorities upon the subject is 
the German psychologist, Professor A. 
Wreschner. His findings show that some of 
the old empirical theories are quite correct, 
while others are mistaken. We find them 
summarized in a late number of Naturwts- 
senschaftliche Umschau (Berlin) as follows: 


To begin with, the differences in sensitiveness 
between the two sexes are quite considerable. In 
the correct sense of the word women are more 
sensitive than men; the threshold of sensation lies 


deeper in them; for example, they feel a much - 


smaller weight as a burden than do men. The same 
thing is true of the senses of taste and smell, which 
are much stronger in women, whereas, on the 
contrary, sight and hearing are stronger in men. 
Probably «olor sensitiveness is stronger in women, 
#ut men have a more delicate sense of hearing and 
a higher sensitiveness for the phenomena of light. 
In brief, women are more sensitive to everything 
that has to do with the emotions and men to all 
things connected with the understanding, with 
respect to which the-threshold of discrimination is 
more deeply seated in men. In other words, the 
difference, for example, between two weights is felt 
more definitely by men; women are also inferior 
to men in making comparisons, estimating distances, 
etc., being more apt to make small mistakes with 
respect tg these than are men. In the domain of 
movement men are decidedly superior. They react 


' to movements more quickly than women and pay 


more attention to them; women depend more upon 
impressions. 
The conditions which govern the formation of a 


@obrdination are quite different in different in- 


stances. For example, if the task is to select from 
a pile of gaily colored cards one of a definite shade, 
women solve it more quickly than men; if, however, 
we stress the precision of the coérdination, if, for 
example, the task set is to touch the middle of a 
pane of glass fifty times, the men excel at it, for 
which reason men are decidedly better shots than 
women. They effect their movements with more 
precision and have more control over them, and 
in connection with this lies the fact that the hand- 
writing of the two sexes is very different. Women 
write more quickly than men, with a lighter sfroke, 
and usually in a larger “hand.” When the writing 
task-is increased in difficulty, women write in a 
smaller hand; that is, they try to lessen the amount 
of work to be done, whereas in a similar instance 
men éncrease their pressure, 7. e., work harder. 


Equally -interesting were Professor 
Wreschner’s investigations of the memory, 
in which he made studies of school children. 
He found that at fourteen or fifteen years 
the girls were superior to the boys; but 
boys understand how to form more pene- 
trating conclusions from emotional impres- 
sions. The girls show an evident superiority 
only in the retention of words, and even 
here this memory is exhibited only in so far 
as the experimental words express visible ` 
or perceptible impressions or emotions. 
Boys grasp abstract ideas, especially mathe- 
matical concepts, much better than girls. 


With respect to durable retention, women 


learn meaningless syllables better than | 
men. They belong to the optical type, 7. e., 
they work moré with visual concepts, 
whereas men prefer the acoustic type. 


In memory associations women form more sense 
impressions than men in a given time and in con- 
nection with a definite concept. Men concentrate 
better. To stimulus words women react more slowly 
than men, 7. e., they are not so quick in discovering a 
related concept. In such tests men stick in the 
main to the same grammatical category, replying, 
for example, to an adjective with another adjective. 
The woman, therefore, is more original, much more 
dependent upon the conditions of the moment, 
although in general the female range of ideas is less 
active and less easily excited. It often happens that 
the women are unable to find an answer for the 
stimulus word, whereas the men frequently respond 
in a purely automatic manner. Here, therefore, we 
see that the much vaunted intuition of the women 
is lacking. They also show a smaller wealth of 
ideas and repeat certain answers oftener than men, 
sticking more to the surface of the thing. 

The thought associations of women are more 
obvious and individual than those of men. This is 
doubtless a disadvantage for scientific thinking, 
which requires greater actuality; on the other hand, 
the content of the idea is for this reason fuller and 
richer, so that it would be incorrect to deduce 
female inferiority from this phenomenon, 


In the experimental study of statements 
and observations it was found that the 
women formed more statements beginning 
at about the time they reached maturity. 
Below the*age of fourteen the boys were 
superior to the girls. In the latter there is * 
a sort of mental standing still at about the 
age of eleven, but when they reach maturity 
at about fourteen they are superior to boys, 
even to youths three or four years older 
than themselves This should offer food 
for thought to the parents and teachers — 
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of adolescent boys and girls. Another 
interesting observation was that women 
- have a'better eye than men for every-day 
happenings, which the professor considers 
a characteristic result of the modern 
tendency to specialization on the part of 
the sterner sex. We must remember, how- 
ever, that these results were based upon 


studies of German children and it is quite. 


probable that in all of the European coun- 
tries the special training of boys for their 
future life work begins much. earlier than 
in America. Another interesting point, 
not touched on here, which some of our 
own psychologists may well study, is the 
effect of coeducation in modifying these 
mental differences. 

Boys form more statements with respect to things 
and girls more with respect to persons. It is im- 
portant to the science of criminal psychology to 
know . . . that suggestibility decreases yearly in 


children and that girls of fourteen are less suggesti- 
ble than boys... . 


When six-year-old children were tested 
at the time of their entrance into school, 
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the girls were found to have less general 
knowledge than the boys. However, the 
girls were superior to the boys in certain 
kinds of knowledge—that of social and 
religious truths, of the effect of the weather, 
and of questions of domestic and family life. 
Amusingly characteri8tic of this was the — 
fact that a great many more girls than 
boys knew the word “wedding.” But our 
author warns us that we must not conclude 
that all these differences are due merely - 
to early training. He remarks that teach- 
ing and training exert an unfavorable 
influence upon many qualities of the sexes, — 
by which he apparently means they tend - 
to modify them, so that when these differ- 
ences appear in spite of a similarity of | 
training they must have a deeper origin. © 
He concludes his remarks with the wise 
observation that the difference of the gifts - 
of the two sexes implies no disadvantage, 
each sex being most highly gifted in that 
domain in which it is most capable of acting. 
But he thinks it unwise to give the two ` 
sexes an education of uniform character. 


“Common Misnomers of American Animal 
and Birds : 


N AN article published recently in the 
REVIEW OF REviEws (“The Farmer’s 
Persecuted Friends,” September, 1922), 
some incidental comment was made on the 
incorrect popular names of American mam- 
mals and birds, and instances were cited. 
The matter seems worth fuller considera- 
tion, because in this way a great deal of 
misinformation—some of it harmful—is 
being fostered.. 

Beginning with the names of mammals, 
adopted from the ignorant, or poorly 
informed English, French, or Spanish set- 
tlers, there are fully half a dozen, which are 
incorrect (but are still in use), applied be- 
cause they appeared to fit creatures in this 
country which seemed to resemble, but were 
more or less different from, animals of 
Europe. For instance, the bobeat (day 
lynx) is not so badly misnamed, since he is a 
true cat, and has a tail “bobbed” by nature 
—presumably for his convenience. But our 
American “buffalo” (correctly, bison) is 
widely different, even in appearance, from 
the Asiatic or African species, The Amtri- 
can males are distinguished by a huge 


growth of hair about the shoulders, entirely 
wanting in the foreign types. 

“Coyote” is a term of Mexican (Spanish) 
derivation, from the coyotl, applied to the 
common prairie wolf—sanguinary enemy of 
the western cattle herdsman, 2nd a true 
wolf in appearance. But the early plains- 
man found him called by another name, so 
they adopted that; which at once conceals 
the animal’s real nature. Rye 

“Caribou ” is the Canadian-French name 
of the common American reindeer, which 
the animal strongly resembles. So, if the 
creature had been called “reindeer” from 
the first, the term would have been nearly 
correct and would have conveyed a hint 
as to the animal’s character. 

The so-called “elk,” of this country, is. 
really not an elk at all, but is a true deer, and 
should be referred to as a Wapiti deer. He 
was misnamed “elk” by the early settlers, 
because they thought they saw in the ani- 
mal a resemblance to the European elk, 
quite a different animal, though both have 
wide-spreading antlers. But the American 
form is a distinct species. They are closely 
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related, however, so the misnomer is not a 
bad one. 

By the same token, the moose, correctly 
speaking, is a deer, and the largest of the 
deer family, living or extinct. “Even the 
Irish elk, with antlers which, in at least one 
specimen, spread 9 “feet 3 inches, was a 
smaller animal,” says Dr. Hornaday (“The 
American Natural History,” p. 139). Ety- 
mologically, “moose” was evidently derived 
from the Indian (Algonkian) word, musu, 
meaning wood-eater, or wood cropper, the 
reference being probably to the animal’s 
feeding habit of browsing on twigs. 

“Fisher” is the name commonly applied 
by woodsmen to the pennant’s marten, a 
large weasel-like mammal, which lives much 
in the heavy forest. Why “fisher,” has 
never been satisfactorily explained, for the 
animal does not even try to catch fish; in 
fact, it does not seem even to like the water. 
The explanation has been suggested that 
the creature sometimes follows a trapper’s 
line of traps for miles, apparently to rob the 
traps of fish bait. For it certainly likes fish 
to eat. At any rate, the name is an unfor- 
tunate one, because it suggests a character- 
istic which the animal does not possess. 
(Incidentally, it is the one mammal which 
has learned how to kill a porcupine—by 
turning him over, and biting him on his 
exposed and unprotected belly. How he 
learned that trick, seems to be one of 
Nature’s secrets. Even the big and clever 
bear gives “porky” a wide berth.) 

“ Groundhog” is another rank misnomer 
for the common woodchuck. Of course, 
he isn’t a®‘hog” at all, and doesn’t even 
look like one, except that when he is big 
and fat, he “‘waddles” a good deal. Cor- 
rectly speaking, he is a burrowing rodent— 
a rat; and does not even faintly resemble a 
hog—except, possibly, that he has a short, 
rather bushy tail. But he never roots— 
with his nose, as a hog does—and his legs 
are much shorter, proportionately, than 
are a hog’s. 

But “prairie ‘dog’ seems about the 
worst misfit in American popular natural 
history terminology. Like the woodchuck, 
he is a true burrowing rodent, and scientifi- 
cally arat. It is hard to understand how the 
term “dog” ever came to be applied to him. 
He doesn’t in the least resemble one, except 


that he has a short tail, which he wags fre-> 
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quently, in a rather nervous manner; and it 
might be mentioned that he is a sociable 
little creature, and lives in great colonies. 

The American birds seem to have fared 
somewhat better than the mammals. “ Bull- 
bat,” a popular name for the common night- 
hawk, conveys the most distorted meaning 
of the misnomers among birds. “ Night- 


-hawk” is sufficiently inaccurate, for the 


bird is not a hawk, but a member of the 
whip-poor-will tribe, and very much like 
that bird. He is more like a flycatcher, 
since he lives chiefly on insects. How the 
name “bull” came to be applied is a mys- 
tery. Perhaps because at the end of his 
great aerial dive, during the breeding sea-’ 
son, he utters a loud, roaring sound, which, 
imaginative people may fancy, sounds like 
a bull. 

Our cuckoo, so-called, is doubtless named , 
after the European bird of the same name, 
but a widely different species, both in ap- 
pearance and habits. The European cuckoo 
is a parasite, and foists its egg on smaller 
birds, as our cowbird does. The American 
species does nothing of the kind, but builds 
a nest of its own, albeit a poor one. Fur- 
thermore, European cuckoos do not pair; 
while the American birds do. The “prairie 
pigeon” is a Franklin gull, and not remotely 
related to the pigeon tribe. It is rarely seen 
on the sea-coasts, except during the winter 
months, but is common in the prairie-land, 
where it follows the plowmen, and feeds 
eagerly on the grasshoppers. The “pheas- 
ant” (in the South, and sometimes in the 
North) is the ruffed grouse, or partridge, 
and totally different from the imported 
English pheasant. | 

The “sea swallow,” of the ocean, is the 
common tern,. essentially a water bird, 
and entirely unlike any species of swallow, 
except that it has narrow wings and is a 
rapid flyer. The “black woodcock” is the 
pileated woodpecker, one of the largest 
members of the woodpecker family. In the 
foregoing enumeration no mention is made 
of local names for birds. There are many of 
these, some of them supposed to resemble 
the bird’s notes, or in allusion to its feeding 
habits. ® The common flicker or golden- 
winged woodpecker, for example, has no 
less than a dozen popular names of these 
kinds, and most of them quite different 
from one another. 
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News from Nature’s World Bee: 


A Destroyer of Trees 


ABBE common field mice (known locally 
as ‘“meadow mice,” “pine mice,” 
“buck-tailed” mice, “black mice,” and so 
on) are destructive pests, whose operations 
cause great losses to the farmer, orchardist 
and owner of fruit- or shade-trees. Entire 
groves, or groups, of trees are completely 
and irreparably destroyed by the little 
creatures, and it behooves the owner of such 
property to guard it well, especially in the 
winter and spring months, else he may find 
possibly an entire orchard ruined, perhaps 
overnight. Young shade-trees are in equal 
danger, for the destroyer is not at all fas- 
tidious as to his appetite, which he is likely 
_ to satisfy chiefly at night while the owner 
sleeps. 3 

The Biological Survey, of the Depart- 
ment.of Agriculture, has recently produced 
a careful consideration of this important 
subject (by D. E. Lants, assistant biologist), 
in the form of a Farmers’ Bulletin (No. 670), 
which is distributed, free of charge, to all 
who apply for it, and is a valuable publica- 
tion. According to this source, “over fifty 
species and races [of field mice] occur in the 
United States, and nearly forty other forms 
have been described from North America. 
Old World forms are fully as numerous. For 
the purposes of this paper no attempt at 
classification is required, but two general 
groups will be considered, under the names 
of meadow mice and pine mice.” The Bulle- 
tin continues: 


Meadow mice are injurious to most crops. They 
destroy grass in meadows and pastures; cut down 
grain, clover and alfalfa; eat grain left standing in 
shocks, injure seeds, bulbs, flowers and garden 
vegetables; and are especially harmful to trees 
and shrubbery. The extent of their depredations 
is usually in proportion to their numbers. Thus, in 
` the lower Humboldt Valley, Nevada, during two 
winters (1906-8) these mice were abnormally 
abundant, and totally ruined the alfalfa, destroying 
both stems and roots on about 18,000 acres and 
entailing a loss estimated at fully $250,000. 

When present even in ordinary numbers meadow 
mice cause serious damage to orchards end nur- 
series. Their attacks on trees are often made in 
winter under cover of snow, but they may occur 
at any season, under shelter of vegetation or dry 
litter. The animals have been known almost 
totally to destroy large nurseries of young apple 
trees. It was stated that during the winter of 
1goI—2, nurseries near Rochester, N. Y., sustained 
losses from these mice amounting to fully $100,000. 

Older orchard trees are sometimes killed by 


meadow mice. In Kansas in 1903 the writer saw 
hundreds of apple trees, 8 to ro years planted, and 
4 to 6 inches in diameter, girdled by these pests. . . . 
In the Arnold Arboretum, near Boston, during the 


winter of 1903-4, meadot mice girdled thousands | 


of trees and shrubs. If the injury is not too ex- 


‘tensive, prompt covering of the wounds will usually 


save the tree. 


Pine mice—also very destructive—are 
treated in much the same way, in this bulle- 
tin, and methods of destroying both species 
are described. Trapping and poisoning 
methods are recommended specifically, and 
there is a section devoted especially to 
“protecting natural enemies of mice,” 


which should be read by all who are the | 


victims of their voracity. Gulls, shrikes, 
cuckoos and crows among the birds are 
mentioned, not to say the hawks and owls. 
“Owls,” says Mr. Lantz, “as destroyers of 
mice are deserving of special mention. Not 
one of our American owls, unless it be the 
great horned owl, is to be classed as nox- 
ious. . . . All these prey largely upon field 
mice, and seldom harm birds.” . . . 


Forestry Conservation 


Though there appear to be real grpunds 
for apprehension concerning the inroads 
upon some of the great national parks 
quietly planned by certain of the lumber 
interests (notably in the Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park), a far different note comes 
from some of the central States, especially 
Wisconsin and Michigan. These States 


seem to have awakened to a rA&ilization of — 


the possibilities of the parks as places for 
public play and recreation, and aewell- 
defined movement to utilize them for such 
purposes seems to have set in. The maga- 
zine American Forestry has published several 
articles devoted especially’ to the State 
parks of Wisconsin and Michigan, with 
many fine photographic illustrations. The 
Wisconsin parks were treated by Mr. Henry 
C. Campbell, assistant editor of the Mil- 
waukee Journal, who remarks that “a 
State policy which aims to grow timber on 
all non-agricultural land that is adapted 
to the purpose, forms the backbone of an 
outdoor program of construction and recon- 
struction that is winning general support 
in Wisconsin in a way that is most gratify- 
ing. The program is so sound, far-seeing 
and appealing that opposition to State 
forestry, which only a decade ago was vew 
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strong and bitter, has aH but vanished. 
There now exists, in fact, a public senti- 
ment that is proving to be a positive force 
in the political life of the State.” Continu- 
ing (as to Wisconsin), Mr. Campbell says: 


It is a varied and comprehensive program. Its 
aims include the production of timber that Wiscon- 
sin needs for all ordinary purposes, and a surplus 
for export. The creation of community forests as 
well as State forests is contemplated. The re- 
beautification of Wisconsin, the conservation of 
wild life, the opportunities for recreation and the 
increase in the summer tourist trade that will result 
from public forestry, when practised on an adequate 
scale, are an integral part of the program. The 
organization of an ample and efficient system of 
fire protection is urged as a measure most essential 
to the conservation of the virgin forests that re- 
main, which means the preservation of some of 
Wisconsin’s old-time beauty as an absolute pre- 
' requisite to reforestation. Hundreds of miles of the 
shores of many streams and lakes in Wisconsin are 
bare, and it is pointed out that the first work in the 
way of reforestation should be done in these places 
to restore a natural setting to every lake and stream. 
This, it is made known, would conserve wild life 
by providing cover for the deer and other game, and 
would better fishing by providing food and shade 
along streams and along lakes. .. . 

The program seeks to provide that . . . there 
shall be established three or four State parks, 
ranging in area from 6000 to 10,000 acres. These 
would contribute a charm of wild natural play- 
grounds in the big woods. In addition, appeals 
are being made to villages, cities and counties in 
all parts of the State to preserve spots possessing 
real scenic interest, such as waterfalls, gorges, 
wooded river valleys, and sections of inland lakes, 
as well as spots of historic interest, by transforming 
them into public parks. The idea is that the State 
shall acquire large public parks and the counties 
and municipalities shall provide the small parks 
that are desirable or necessary... . 

Radical measures in the interest of anglers and 
hunters are @dvocated. It is proposed, moreover, 
to devote the large income derived from hunting 
licenses, which is now spent for a number of pur- 
poses, ¢ncluding the propagation of fish, to the one 
object of fostering the interests of the hunters... . 


The last-quoted paragraph reminds one 
of the remarkable revival of hunting in 
New Brunswick, Canada, brought about 
by the passage of the famous Game Act of 
that Province, in 1893. A writer, describing 
some phases of this remarkable conserva- 
tion movement in New Brunswick, says: 


Indeed, there was, for a long period, as much 
ruthless and stupid slaughter of game in New 
Brunswick as ever disgraced any section of the 
United .States—which is saying much! This was 
the work of hunters, trappers and lumbermen, 
resident and non-resident, who, twenty-five years 
ago, roamed the great forest of the Province, 
killing indiscriminately, at all seasons, all kinds of 
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game... . i As the result of this continuous slaughter, 
these fine animals had been almost completely 
exterminated by 1888. Then the people of the 
Province awoke to the situation and began to 
harken to the protests of certain “quixotic” sports- 
men and visionary public officials, who had long 
cried out against this heartless and senseless slaugh- 
ter of creatures which, they averred, could, be made 
a valuable asset. And so it came about that, in 
1888, a close season of three years was declared on 
all kinds of game animals. Those three years fully 
vindicated the friends of game protection, for by 
1891, when hunting was again permitted, the moose, 
caribou and deer had reappeared in the forests in 
encouraging numbers. 


An economic sequel to the above, which 
should interest our Wisconsin and Michigan 
friends, is that the amount paid to the 
province of New Brunswick, for hunting 
license fees, increased between 1897 and 
1911 from $1,993 to $43,066, according 
to official records. And for several years 
the fee for a non-resident’s hunting license 
has been $50 for the calendar year, which 
amount restricts the hunter to one bull 
moose, one caribou and two deer. 


Census of Big Mammals 


This magazine has several times referred 
to various economic aspects of the wild 
mammals of North America, with especial 
regard to their actual or potential value. 
A recent number of American Forestry has 
a definite consideration of this subject, which 
seems well worth quoting in full. “As a 
first step in determining the requirements of 
wild life in the National Forests, an effort 
has been made to secure reliable data on the 
number and species of game animals,” says 
the editor of the magazine; and proceeds 
as follows: 


Estimates so far submitted on the important big- 
game species indicate that the National Forests 
contain nearly half a million deer of several species, 
reported as existing in 86 forests. Elk formerly 
occurred in nearly every State, but the larger num- 
ber are now confined to National Forests and Na- 
tional Parks in fourteen States. Of the total of 
72,000 elk reported in existence in the United 
States several years ago, a majority find range on 
the National Forests some time during the year. 
The once large herds of antelope found in large 
Western States have been almost annihilated, but 
the 2400 head now existing on the National Forests 
in ten Stages constitute the nucleus of future herds. 
A total of 13,000 mountain sheep in eleven States 
and 10,000 mountain goats in four States are re- 
ported. A few representatives of many other big- 
game species are still found in widely scattered sec- 
tions of the National Forests, while the fur-bearing 
animals under protection show a remarkable increase 
in most localities. 
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Industrial America in the World War. By 
Grosvenor Clarkson. Houghton’ Mifflin Com- 


pany. 573 pp. Ill. 


The story of American industry in its support of 
the Great War as told by Mr. Clarkson is not a 
mere summary of routine information for the sake 
of reminding us of things that everybody knew in 
1918. “The strategy behind the line,’ as the 
author characterizes the things he has undertaken 
to present in this volume of almost 600 compact 
pages, was not less essential to victory than the 
movements of military leaders, and was even less 
familiar to the public. 
Furthermore, the indus- 
trial strategy in its 
human phases was at 
times as exciting as the 
plot of any dramatist or 
novelist who ever held 
the reader in suspense. 
There was a moment 
“ayers the war seemed to 

e turning upon ship- 
building; but ships de- 
pended upon steel pro- 
duction. On the fight- 
ing lines, the war de- 
pended upon sheer mass 
of munitions; and this 
again depended upon 
steel and upon ships. 
It also depended upon 
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high explosives, and CLARKSON 


many other things. 

Mr. Clarkson, who is himself the son and grand- 
son of men who were State builders in the West, 
and who were gifted as journalists and publicists, 
has given us in this book of monumental importance 
a narrative of the industries of the United States 
in their war service that only a handful of men ever 
knew anything about excepting as to particular 
chapters.. Mr. Clarkson had served first as secre- 
tary and afterwards as director of the Council of 
National Defense at Washington, and his own 
office had been a clearing house of information as 
well as of activities during the entire war period. 
Knowledge thus obtained gave him exceptional 
qualifications. 

But such a work as he has performed e@ould not 
be written as incidental to some other occupation; 
and Mr. Clarkson has given two or three years of 
complete concentration to the perfecting of his 
body of information and to the writing of this 
volume. He has had access to every possible 
source of information, official and otherwise. Most 
men attempting to write such a history would have 
been overwhelmed and lost in the mazes of technical 
material; but Mr. Clarkson satisfies the exacting 





Topics 


tests of specialists who examine chapters in their 
own field, while making a book that any intelligent 
citizen may read with interest and profit. Every- 
one concerned in days to come about national de- 
fense must study this work as a standard, for its 
accurate survey of American experience during 
19t7 and 1918, 


International Society. 
Brown. Macmillan. 


By Philip Marshall 
173 pP. 


Dr. Brown, who is Professor of International Law 
at Princeton, has had twelve years of experience 
in our diplomatic service, with good opportunities 
for studying international problems. In this little 
book, after defining man’s national and interna- 
tional relations, Dr. Brown concludes that the great 
problem of international society at the present 
moment is “to discover the greatest common 
denominator that will enable men to interpret 
their varying interests and aims and that will 
enable them to come together on a plane of genuine 
brotherhood.” In religion, which he defines as 
“the personal adjustment of man to the universe,” 
the author finds this common denominator. o 


When There Is No Peace. By the Author 


of “The Pomp of Power.” George H. Doran 
Company. 3109 pp. 

After this book, like its predecessor, “The Pomp 
of Power,” had been published it was revealed that 
the author of both volumes is a Canadian, Mr. 
Laurance Lyon, formerly a member of the British 
Parliament for Hastings. Since 190%, Mr. Lyon 
has resided in Paris and London. From 1916 to 
1919 he was proprietor of the London Outlook. 
The present volume is journalistic in character, 
describing recent political events in Europe. The 
author is well-informed on French policy, and his 
knowledge of Spanish affairs is disclosed in the 
chapters on “Spain in War Time” and “Spain in 
Nineteen Nineteen.” 


Economic Imperialism and International Re- 
lations During the Last Fifty Years. By 
Professor Achille Viallate. Macmillan. 180 pp. 


Lectures delivered two years ago under the 
auspices of the Institute of Politics at Williams- 
town. Among other topics they deal with the en- 
trance of the United States into world commerce, 
tariff reform in England and the export movement 
of capital, competition of the Powers in the Far 
East and’ in Latin America, the growth of inter- 
national unions and trade understandings, the 
crisis of 1914, the economic solidarity during the 
war and the situation of the economic world after 
the war. The author maintains that America must 
assume an active part in the recuperation of Europe 
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_ America of Yesterday: As Reflected in the 
Journal of John Davis Long. Edited * by 
Lawrence Shaw Mayo. Boston: The Atlantic 
Monthly Press. 250 pp. 


We are told that diaries are out of fashion, that 
men and women in this busy age have no time to 
give to them. The late John Davis Long, former 
Governor of Massachusetts and Secretary of the 
Navy in the McKinley and Roosevelt adminis- 
trations, was old-fashioned enough to keep a 
journal from 1848 until 1915, a period of more 
than sixty-seven years. This journal, too, was 
distinctive, both in the subject-matter and in style. 
Outside of a relatively small circle of personal 
friends, those Americans who knew Mr. Long as a 
public man had only the slightest acquaintance 
with the man’s inner being and powers of expression. 
Eight years after the close of his long life the 
journal to which he so freely confided is given to 
the public. Its author’s comments on the Spanish- 
American War, the Sampson-Schley -controversy, 
and the national politics of a quarter-century ago, 
while interesting and well-considered, are perhaps 
of less value to the general reader of to-day than the 
earlier chapters which deal with the simple and 
typical New England boyhood of the mid-Nine- 
teenth Century. “America of Yesterday” is 
clearly reflected in this Maine boy’s account of 
his school days and college life at Harvard. 


' Things Remembered. By Arthur Sherburne 
Hardy. Houghton Mifflin Company. 311pp. Il. 


. Mr. Hardy’s career has never followed a beaten 

track. . After an education at West Point and two 
years of Army service he ‘became a professor of 
mathematics at Dartmouth. A generation ago 
he had become famous as the author of novels, 
including “But* Yet a Woman.” Leaving his 
Dartmouth professorship, he was for two years 
editor of the Cosmopolitan Magazine and then 
entered diplomacy, becoming successively United 
States Minister to Persia, Greece, Switzerland and 
Spain, This book of recollections contains many 
anecdotes and intimate views of well-known per- 
sonalities. Needless to say, it has the distinction 
of literary style which readers of Mr. Hardy’s 
earlier works have come to associate with everything 
that comes from his pen. | 


The Bethlehem Bach Choir: a History and 
a Critical Compendium. By Raymond Walters. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 343 pp. Tl. 


Bethlehem: Long Ago and To-day. by 
Raymond Walters. Bethlehem, Pa.: Carey Print- 
ing Company, Inc. 152 pp. Ill. 


Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, is distinguished for 
something besides the manufacture of steel. From 
Colonial times the cultural influences of that place 
have been recognized far and wide. ‘Fhere is a 
continuous record of the musical activities of the 
-Moravians at Bethlehem from 1741 to the present 
day. The best-known development of these 
activities is the famous Bach Choir, whose spring 
gestivals have long been notable events in American 
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music. Mr. Walters gives an interesting account 
of this great choir in its religious, musical and 
community aspects. In a smaller book the same 
author, who is Dean of Swarthmore College, 
sketches the growth of Bethlehem and the world- 
wide fame that has come to the community since 
the organization of the great steel company, of 
which Mr. Charles M. Schwab has long been the 
guiding genius. 


My Thirty’ Years in Baseball. By John J. 
McGraw. Boni and Liveright. 265 pp. Tl. 


This is baseball up to date by the man who has 
been called the Napoleon of the national game. 
We learn from these 
pages what Mr. McGraw 
thinks of the baseball of 
to-day as compared with 
that of a quarter-century 
ago, also his opinion 
about modern baseball 
salaries and their effect 
on the players. Along 
with the expression ‘of 
the author’s personal 
opinions on the hundred 
topics that profoundly 
interest the baseball 
“fan,” we have in this 
book many sidelights on 
his relations with well- 
known players, and not 
= afewunconscious thumb- 
' -d nail character sketches of 
JOHN J. McGRAW the players themselves. 

An unexampled collec- 
tion of baseball portraits has gone into the illustra- 
tion of the book. Altogether, the volume is made 
up of material of most vital interest to all who care 
anything about baseball as a sport. 
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Mark Twain’s Speeches. With an Introduc- 
tion by Albert Bigelow Paine and an Appreciation 
by Wiliam Dean Howells, Harper & Brothers. 


396 pp. 


All of Mark Twain’s most famous speeches, 
delivered on a great variety of occasions, will be 
found in this volume, gathered for publication by 
his biographer, Albert Bigelow Paine. After a brief 
appreciation by the late William Dean Howells 
comes an introduction in which Mr. Paine makes 
known several interesting facts in Mark Twain’s 
experience as a speaker—for example, that he 
wrote out, learned by heart, and practiced his 
speeches, continuing this habit until later life in 
the case of important occasions. 


The Cambridge History of British Foreign 
Policy; 1783—1919. Edited by Sir A. W. Ward and 
G. P. Gooch. Volume II: 1815-1866. Macmil- 
lan. 688 pp. 

In the preparation of this great work the editors 
have had the coöperation of some of the most 


enfinent British scholars in the fields of history and, 
politics. The first volume covered the` years 


Pine 


1783-1815. The second volume deals with the 
period from 1815 to 1866, and the third will bring 
the story down to the close of the Great War. 
* In the second volume there are two chapters re- 


lating especially to the United States—‘ United © 


States and Colonial Developments, 1815-1846,” 
including “The Slave Trade and Frontier Diffi- 
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culties,” “The Webster-Ashburton Treaty,” “ Tex- 
as and Oregon,” “The Pacific Islarmds,” and 
“Central America: The Clayton-Bulwer Treåty,” 
and “Anglo-American Relations During the Civil 
War, 1860-1865.” Both chapters are contributed 
by Ðr. A. P. Newton, Rhodes Professor of Imperial 
History in the University of London. 





Sociology: 


Parliamentary Law. By General Henry M. 
Robert. The Century Company. 588 pp. 


For more than a generation “Robert’s Rules of 
Order” has been the standard authority as a guide 
to correct parliamentary practice in deliberative 
assemblies throughout - 
the country. The au- 
thor, who was for 
many years a distin- 
guished engineer off- 
cer of the United 
States Army, died re- 
cently at the age of 
eighty-six. Shortly 
before his death he 
had completed the 
manuscript of “ Par- 
liamentary Law,” a far 
more extended treatise 
than either of hisearlier 
works, designed to 
meet the wants of all 
who wish to become 
familiar with the sub- 
ject. This book dis- 
cusses in detail the 
method of transacting 
business in assemblies, 
the uses of the various motions, the method of 
conducting elections, the duties of members and 
officers, discipline, model by-laws, forms and defini- 





GEN. H. M. ROBERT 


Travel and 


Climbs on Alpine Peaks. By Abate Achille 
Ratti (now Pope Pius XI). Translated by J. E. C. 
Eaton. Houghton Mifflin Company. 139 pp. Il. 


Long before he came to the Vatican Pope Pius 
XI was a mountaineer of expert skill and distinction. 
The Journal of the Italian Alpine Club was enriched 
by several articles from the pen of Father Ratti, as 
he was thenknown. The present volume, translated 
from the Italian, contains an account of his ascent 
of Monte Rosa from Macugnaga, his ascent of the 
Matterhorn direct from Zermatt and of Mong Blanc, 
via the Rocher, with descent by the Dôme Glacier. 
Scientists have expressed admiration for the accu- 
racy of the descriptions in these accounts of mountain 
adventures, and lovers of the Alps cannot fail to 
_ respond to their literary charm. The crossing of 
Monte Rosa has always been regarded by moun- 
taineers as among the most difficult of Alpine feats. 
Monsignor Ratti’s energy and endurance were 
fully equal to it. 


‘strike in the North), the 
Los Angeles to San Francisco, ahd other develop- 


Economics 


tions of parliamentary terms. One of the most 
interesting features of General Robert’s new book 
is the section of nearly 150 pages which includes 
several hundred questions and answers selected 
from the author’s extensive correspondence. For- 
the most part these questions were asked by 
officers of societies or teachers of parliamentary 
law, and they deal with difficulties that are con- 
stantly occurring in clubs and*societies. Officers 
of women’s clubs and like organizations will find 
this book indispensable in considering questions 
of parliamentary procedure as they frequently 
recur. 


The Stabilization of Business. By Wesley 
C. Mitchell, Irving Fisher, Frank Haigh Dixon, 
John R. Commons, Lionel D. Edie, Edwin R. A. 
Seligman, John B. Andrews, Walter Dill Scott, 
Henry S. Dennison. Macmillan. 400 pp. AF 


Representative American economists coöperate 
in this book in discussing from various points: of 
view the control and stabilization of business cycles. 
Although each contributor is responsible only for 
the views expressed in his own chapter, there is a 
remarkable community of thought throughout the 
volume. The book marks a distinct advance in 
thought on business cycles, from the stage of 
analysis of the causes and characteristics of such’ 
cycles to the stage of planning definite policies for 
their control, 


Description n 


The Southern Sierras of California. By 
Charles Francis Saunders. Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 367 pp. Il. 


We are thankful to Mr. Saunders for this ex- 
cellent description of the Southern California 
mountains which, after all, have been somewhat 
neglected by writers for the peaks of the Sierra 
Nevada to the northward. There is not a little 
human history associated with the Southern moun- 
tains—more than one might suppose. The Fran- 
ciscan Fathers who founded the chain of California 
missions, the great Spanish and Mexican ranch 
owners of the cattle period, the American adven- 
turers and gold seekers (preceding even Marshall’s 

later stage coach line from 


ments in California history were closely associated 
with the Southern Sierras described by Mr. Saun- 
ders. All of the illustrations in the book are from 
photographs made by the author. . b 


i 
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the soil and live in houses like white men 


 Ambling through Acadia.. By Charles Hanson 
Towne. With Drawings by W. Emerton Heit- 


land. The Century Company. 250 pp. Il. 


. This is Mr. Towne’s account of what he saw in 
Evangeline’s country during apple-blossom sedson, 
the latter part of May. In company with the 
artist, William Heitlagd, he went to Yarmouth 
by boat and thence journeyed by slow trains and 
bicycles and motors through the quaint villages of 
Acadia. Mr. Heitland’s sketches are not less 
appealing than Mr. Towne’s descriptive text. 


Old Indian Trails. By Walter McClintock. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 336 pp. TIl. 


Many years ago Mr. McClintock was adopted as 
a member of the Blackfoot tribe of Indians, and for 
a long period of time kept records of tribal customs, 
legends and religious beliefs, accounts of hunting 
trips and descriptions of the flora and wild life 
of the Blackfoot country. This book has been 
prepared from the original notes of these matters 
which he made. The Indians of this tribe now A 

E: 
McClintock’s book served to preserve the record of 
a life and environment that have virtually vanished 
from the land. 


The Spell of the Rhine. By Frank Roy 
Fraprie. Boston: Page Company. 393 pp. Ill. > 


In his descriptive chapters on the Rhine country 
Mr. Fraprie chooses to dwell chiefly on the natural 


Books of 


Wer ists? VIII Ausgabe. Compiled and | 


edited by Herrmann A. L. Degener. 
Ludwig Degener: - 1792 pp. 


The eighth edition of the German “‘Who’s Who,” 
embodying the first revision of that work since 1913, 
has recently appeared in Germany. In editorial 
plan, as well as in the general appearance of the 
printed volume, ‘‘ Wer ist’s?” is almost identical 
with its English and American contemporaries. It 
contains biographical sketches of 20,000 living Ger- 
mans, together with a list of world-famous pseudo- 
nyms, facts concerning European noble families and 
other information not easily found elsewhere. 


Leipzig: H. A. 


Autocamping. By F. E. Brimmer. Cincinnati; 


Stewart Kidd Company. 253 pp. Ill. 
Mr. Brimmer answers scores of questions that 
are bound to arise in every family which adventures 


autocamping for the first time. He gives useful and 
practical information based on abundant experience. 


The Art of Phrasing in English Composition. 
By Paul T. Carew. Boston: 
Company. 136 pp. 


A clear and helpful discussion of the English 
phrase by an experienced instructor. Many ex- 


amples are used from modern novels, essays, maga- 
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beauties of the region, ignoring for the time those 
blemishes which come from rapid material growth. 
The “Spell of the Rhine” is the charm of history 
and tradition, in a land made beautiful by nature. * 


London in Seven Days: a Guide for People 
in a Hurry. By Arthur Milton. Robert M. 
McBride & Company. 121 pp. With fnaps. 


The author of this interesting guide to London 
had a convenient uncle and aunt for whom he was 
requested to prepare an itinerary of the sights of 
London for each day of the week. This service on 
behalf of his worthy relatives resulted in a week’s 
program of ndon sightseeing which may be 
utilized to good purpose by many a traveler who — 
is compelled to economize his time and may be 
appalled by the mass of detail which confronts, him 
in the pages of many books about London. Not 
only does Mr. Milton tell the traveler what to see, 
but his book is full of practical suggestions about 
eating-places and shops for which “people in a 
hurry will be grateful.” 


Paris in Seven Days: a Guide for People in a 
Hurry. By Arthur Milton. Robert M. McBride | 
& Company. 117 pp. With maps. 


This is a companion book to “London in Seven 
Days.” One gathers that the author is as much at 
home in the French capital as in the English metrop- 
olis. Here, as in the “London,” the author econo- 
mizes to the utmost his own and his reader’s time 
and effort. : 


Reference 


zines and newspapers. The book was originally 
intended to be a brief supplemental course for ad- 
vanced students and teachers of English, but it has 
been adapted to the needs of high schools. 


A Desk-Book of Idioms and Idiomatic Phrases 
in English Speech and Literature. By Frank H. 
Vizetelly and Leander J. De Bekker. Funk & 


, Wagnalls Company. 498 pp. 


A treatise explaining more than 11,000 phrases 
and expressions in vernacular English, many əf 
which are not discussed in the dictionaries. The 
editors have gone far afield in their search for infor- 
mation. They have made a special effort to gather 
phrases of political meaning and to give full quota- 
tion of their use. 


The Health of the Runabout Child. By 
William Palmer Lucas.. Macmillan. 229 pp. Hl. 


An experienced physician’s suggestions to parents 
about the care of their children, grouped under these 
chapter headings: “Great Expectations”; ‘‘ Your 
Realization of These Great Expectations’; ‘“‘How 
He Can Help’; “How the Public Can Help”; 
“Things that Usually Happen’’; “ Things We Don’t 
Want to Have Happen”; “The Food He Needs”; 
“May”; “His Habits and His Happiness”; “ Men- 
tal Snags.” 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD 


The Farmer, 
in Daily News 
and Commeni 


The American farmer has had 
a large place in the political 
and economic discussions of 
the past month. It might be difficult indeed 
to find—in turning back the pages of agri- 
cultural year books and records of current 
political controversy—any season in which 
—thesproblems of farm economics were hold- 
ing a more prominent place. Some of the 
metropolitan newspapers, on their editorial 
pages, treat the topic either lightly or 
scornfully, and represent the farmers as 
making absurd demands. In all such 
matters the commercial and news pages of 
these same newspapers are conducted by 
men much better informed than the ap- 
parently languid clubmen who are priv- 
ileged to make satirical comments on bucolic 
distress in the larger type of the editorial 
page. The truth is that the position of 
American farmers, while showing signs in 
most directions of steady recovery from the 
violent crisis of the period 1920-1921, re- 
mains difficult and unsatisfactory. 


‘Regional Crops It is hard to generalize about 

ee in agriculture in a country so 
: large and so diverse in its 
products as our own. We have been pub- 
lishing some interesting articles in recent 
issues of this periodical on the Canadian 
Northwest, where the whole farm situation 
is dominated by two or three main con- 
siderations, the chief of these being the 
price of wheat. Obviously, agriculture in 
Ireland or in Denmark may readil¥ enough 
be treated as a comparatively definite and 
compact situation; but in the United 
States we have to consider the farmer in 
relation to regional products, and to several 
almost totally distinct lines of industry. 
Thus the cotton producers, of the Stuth 
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have troubles of their own that are not 
closely related to the farm issues that have 
engrossed the producers of Minnesota and 
the Dakotas. The cotton grower has on 
the producing side his problems of labor, 
fertilizers, and the boll weevil; while on 
the marketing side he has his problems of 
storage, credit, and transportation. But 
the largest factor in the success or failure 
of the cotton farmer is the world price of 
cotton—a factor over which the individual 
producer has no control, 


Food, Supply A very large cotton crop means 
: that the supply is morg than 
ee aie ample to et ae daethd at 
the spinning and weaving centers of the 
world, and therefore the price of raw cotton 
declines. Better arrangements for the 
storage of cotton, with the issuance of ware- 
house. receipts upon which the cotton 
grower may borrow money under the aus- 
pices of the Federal Reserve banking 
system, are aids to the careful and solvent 
producer, and as such are welcomed, Im- 
proved transportation facilities, helping in 


‘the distribution of a non-perishable com- 


modity like cotton, are also obviously 
helpful all the way from the cotton field to 
the ultimate consumer of cotton goods. 
But the real remedy for distress in the 
cotton-growing districts is to be found in 


the evolution of those regions from the- 


primitive plantation industry of cotton 
growing to the status of intelligent and 
skillful general farming. In the old days 
before the Civil War, under the slavery 
system, the fertile valleys of Ohio, Indiana, 
and certain other States produced the 
pork, the flour and the corn-meal that were 
moved in great quantities by river steamers 
to supply the needs of the plantations of 
1156 
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Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and other 
cotton growing States. During recent dec- 
ades,.furthermore, the South has imported 
vast quantities of breadstuffs and meat 
from the West and the North. . 


The South at 
Work for 
Better Farming 


The lower South has always 
been podtly supplied with dairy 
cows, and has imported its 
butter, while the children on large planta- 
tions and small cotton farms, as well as in 
the towns and cities, are seriously lacking 
in a proper amount of milk for a wholesome 
diet. Almost every part of the South is not 
only well adapted to the production of corn 
and the raising of hogs, but to Soya beans, 
cowpeas, alfalfa, or other crops suitable for 
dairy cattle. Southern farm families could 
multiply their poultry supply by ten, with a 
more intelligent application of industry. 
Fewer dogs and more sheep would tend to 
enrich the South. These remarks are meant 
to apply principally to the need of diversify- 
ing. agriculture in the cotton belt. This 
need is fully recognized by the agricultural 
colleges of the Southern States, by the 
State Departments of Agriculture, by local 
farm organizations, by most of the news- 
papers, by the local bankers, by the county 
farm agents, and by the federal and State 
farm demonstration workers. Boys’ and 
girls’ clubs throughout the South are in- 
terested in raising more and better fruit on the 
farms, in the introduction of pigs and calves 
of good breeds, and’in all that pertains 
to a better kind of rural life and activity. 
Southern farming will yet see bright days. 
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Credits, The sudden post-war drop in 
P Prostecte the price of cotton had partic- 
rospects 


ularly painful results because 
of the unfortunate credit system that had 
long prevailed. When tenant farmers trade 
for a year at local stores on credit, expecting ` 
to pay their bills after the cotton crop is 


sold, their solvency is wholly dependent 


upon the price of cotton. The sharp and 
sudden drop in prices made it impossible for 
scores of thousands of these farmers to pay 
their bills, and thus whole regions were in- 
volved in foréclosure and ruin. One may 
well wish that some magical recovery could 
be accomplished for the cotton growers 
through politics and legislation. It is not 
to be denied that there are conditions which 
can be standardized and improved by the 
adoption of public measures. But the 
main remedy lies, as we have said, in con- 
verting primitive cotton growers into mod- 
ern farmers. With the great development 
of the water-power of the Southern rivers, 
and the growth in that section of textile and 
other manufacturing industries, the South- 
ern farmer has the opportunity not only to 
raise his own foodstuff, but he may also 
find a greater measure of safe and stable 
prosperity in the opportunity to supply 
these growing industrial centers with various 
food supplies. While the boll weevil con- 
tinues to be an economic evil of colossal 
magnitude, there are partial remedies that 
are already proving helpful, and meanwhile 
the South is bravely trying to add various 
other farm activities to the production of 
the main cash crop. 





AN AIRPLANE FLYING OVER COTTON FIELDS AND SCATTERING A NEW KIND OF POWDER 
THAT DESTROYS THE BOLL WEEVIL 


Track Farming In Florida and some other 
fared definite regions of the South, 
SYY truck farming has taken on 
large proportions. The problems of trans- 
portation and marketing have seemed more 
vital in this kind of farming than those of 
production. It is not difficult in properly 
selected districts to grow enormous crops of 
celery, or early potatoes, or tomatoes, or 
strawberries, not to mention various other 
vegetable and fruit products. These crops 
involve relatively more hand, labor and less 
machinery. On the markeiing side, it 
becomes necessary for the farmers of an 
immediate district to codperate in devoting 
themselves to a particular kind of product 
which can be standardized, and which can be 
marketed in sufficiently large quantities to 
obtain the service of refrigerator cars. The 
early maturing of Southern vegetables gives 
opportunity to supply the Northern market 
on a great scale during long months before 
Northern vegetables are ready. It is 
plain, then, that the strictly economic 
problems of the truck farmers of the South 
have not very much to do with the difficulties 
of the cattle feeders of the Western corn 
belt, or the wheat growers of Kansas, 
‘Nebraska, and the Dakotas. 


The citrus fruit producers of 
Southern California are to be 
credited with having done 
more than any other special group to point 
the way to success for particular districts 
specializing in certain definite farm prod- 
ucts that must seek distant and wide-spread 
markets. Much of the exceptional pros- 
perity that California now enjoys is due to 
codperative methods that have been worked 
out on a magnificent scale. The fruit grow- 
ers’ associations have their packing houses 
in every neighborhood, to which the pro- 
ducer of oranges or lemons brings his crop. 
These packing establishments are operated 
under expert management. Much auto- 
matic machinery is used in the handling of 
fruit, and in its cleansing, grading, and 
boxing. The local associations are amal- 
gamated, and the citrus fruit business as a 
whole, with its central management, makes 
. $ . a 

arrangements with the railroads and mar- 
kets the crop as demanded throughout the 
country. Following the example of the 
orange growers, the California prune crop, 
the raisin crop, the nut crop, and certain 
other products of field and orchard, are 
marketed on the codperative plan. * 


California's 
Leadership 
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MR. AARON SAPIRO, THE FOREMOST LEADER 
IN AGRICULTURAL COOPERATION 


(Mr. Sapiro, since his famous work for the fruit growers 

of California, has helped and advised in the shaping of 

many codperative movements, including that of the 
potato growers of Maine) 


e 
Handling And what California has been ® 
er cody able, to do with oranges and 
ooperation 


other special products the 
apple growers of our far northwestern 
States have been doing with notable success 
in finding good markets for standardized 
products. The tobacco raisers of Virginia, 
Kentucky, and other districts more re- 
cently have been learning lessons of codpera- 
tion with benefits that are already evisible. 
In all these various fields of special pro- 
duction, having a somewhat intensive 
character in particular districts, the original 
difficulty for the individual farmer lay ing 
getting his wares marketed. He might 
have been growing peaches successfully in 
Georgia, but with no chance to convert his 
crop into money unless he could send it to 
some Northern city. He is now learning 
to market on the codperative plan. In the 
earlier days he would consign his crop to a 
commission merchant, and it would arrive 
perchance on a day when Baltimore, 
or Philadelphia, or New York was over- 
supplied. The commission merchant 
had little or no cold-storage facilities, 
and the peaches must be sold instantly at 
© 
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THE LATE W. D. HOARD OF WISCONSIN 


(No man has ever done more to advance the agricultural 
interests of a single State than the late Governor Hoard 
did for Wisconsin. He served as Governor, was asso- 
ciated with the State Agricultural College, and for many 
years conducted a farm paper called Hoard's Dairy man) 


any price they would bring. Frequently the 
Southern shipper did not receive money 
enough to pay his freight bill, and thus his 
crop brought him less than nothing. 


Results But with a local growers’ 
of Local TAN d re- 

FRAN association, storage and re 
Combination 


*frigeration facilities, careful 
grading, standardized brands, refrigerator 
cars, and markets carefully studied by 
expert agents, the producer is in a position 
to devote himself to pruning and spraying 
his fruit trees and looking after the quantity 
and quality of his crop. This, of course, is 
the thing to be desired; and the fortunate 
results have accrued from the application of 
science and intelligence to particular situa- 
tions. The intervention of Government in 
such cases has not been the chief factor. 
Where local laws had stood in the way of 
farmers’ coöperation, it was of course 
necessary to see that legislatures did away 
with obstructive statutes. Railroads as a 
rule have been only too glad to do their 
part. It has been to their advantage in 
every way to do business with responsible 
and well-managed associations of producers 
e 


that can fill cars, or even trains, with 
standard goods properly packed. Many 
neighborhoods that were at-one time en- 
gaged in general farming, on a plane of 
relatively low prosperity, have found that 
they could change everything for the better 
by building up a specialty of some kind and | 
getting a reputation for it. 


Putting Thus Wisconsin, which had 
Wisconsin no particular character or dis- 
on the Map 


tinction as a farm State, was 
induced by the late Governor Hoard and a 
few other leaders, several decades ago, to 
specialize in dairy cattle and milk products. 
To-day people from all over the world go 
to Wisconsin to buy well-bred animals of 
several dairy breeds with which to improve 
their own herds. The State Government 
has lent its encouragement to the produc- 
tion of special brands of cheese, and Wis- 
consin creamery butter commands excellent 
prices. The farmers of the State have been 
made more prosperous, and the State itself 
has gained in wealth and repute from the 
development of its dairy interests in which 
codperative principles and methods have 
been largely employed. While local speciali- 
zation and codperative marketing cannot 
by any means remove all of the difficulties 
in which American farming has found itself 
involved, we have by no means reached the 
limit. States like New York and Virginia 
could soon quadruple the market value of 
their fruit crops by using the methods of 
the Pacific Coast States. In like manner, 
Eastern dairying has yet to learn much 
from the experience of Wisconsin and 
southern Minnesota. 


Cotton The excuse of the Southern 
as a 
World Crop Cotton grower for a one-crop 


system lies in the fact that 
cotton is so largely a regional monopoly. 
Some cotton, of course, is produced in 
many other regions of the world; and the 
aggregate of this scattered production is 
large. India and China are increasing 
their cotton output and we published in 
this periodical last month an article- on 
Australia’s turning to cotton. Egypt has 
always ptoduced a good deal of this fibre, 
and, under French auspices in northern 
Africa and elsewhere, there is a tendency to 
increase cotton culture. The British Em- 
pire is doing all that it can to lessen the 
dependence of the English cotton spinners 
upoů the producers of the United States. 
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Nevertheless, our American crop will keep 
its leading place. In the season of 1914, 
the world production of cotton exceeded 
22,000,000 bales, with Europe’s consumption 
fully 12,000,000 bales and that of the Amer- 
icas, Asia, and Africa, only 10,000,000. In 
that year, the production of the United 
States was something like 60 per cent. of 
the world’s total. 


The American During the past two or three 
Crop Too Large vears, the world production 
for the Market ae 

has been considerably less 

than a decade ago, and European consump- 
tion since the World War is less than two- 
thirds of the consumption of eight or ten 
years ago. Our crop last year was about 
9,000,000 bales, as against advance esti- 
mates of more than 11,000,000 this year. 
More spindles are at work in the United 
States, in Japan, in India, and in China 
than before the great war. Europe has 
been too poor to use cotton materials as 
freely as in pre-war times, and is spinning 
and weaving smaller quantities. All these 
world conditions have to be studied by the 
leaders of American agriculture. We are 
in danger of finding this year’s crop too 
large for maintenance of suitable prices. 
There is no way, however, by which the 
individual cotton grower can be made to 
reduce his acreage, except as he can be 
shown that what is for the general good is 
also for his personal benefit. Less acreage 
of cotton, more corn and leguminous crops, 
more live stock, and a better kind of field 
rotation would give the Southern farmer 
a larger yield of cotton per acre and a higher 
average price. On the side of his baling 
and warehousing and marketing, the cotton 
farmer can be taught the value of codpera- 
tion. -But he will remain individual and 
sovereign in his work as a producer. It is 
only by the growth of intelligence and the 
gradual prevalence of the principles of 
prudent agriculture that cotton growing in 
the South can be made to take its proper 
place relative to other crops and activities. 


Sı Oficial F Meanwhile, there are certain 
andards jor s 
Siani Crops things that Government can 


do for so vital an dustry as 
cotton production, besides taking the lead 
in fighting pests like the boll weevil or pro- 
viding for bank loans on warehouse receipts. 
Where a government, through a banking 
system such as that of our Federal Reserve, 
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© Harns & Ewing 
MR. GRAY SILVER OF THE AMERICAN FARM 
BUREAU FEDERATION 


(Mr. Silver’s headquarters are at Washington, and he 
represents the organized interests of farmers with great 
ability and deserved approval) 


it follows logically that there must be somee 
official standards by means of which to give 
character to warehouse receipts. Thus the 
grading of wheat has advanced from its 
earlier status, as fixed by.large buyers and 
by grain exchanges like the Chicago Board 
of Trade, to an official status first carefully 
worked out by Western legislatures in a few 
States and afterwards gradually spreading 
over the entire wheat-growing belt., It is to 
be noted that on August 1 there will go into 
effect the new United States cotton stand- 
ards act, which has the full support of the 
American cotton trade and has created a 
flurry in the cotton markets of Europe 
Laying aside technicalities, the reader un- 
familiar with the cotton business can under- 
stand that a commodity which is handled 
in large bales and moved by shiploads must 
be bought and sold under agreed standards, 
inasmuch as there is a considerable variety 
in kinds and qualities. 


me er eg Liverpool, as a great center of 
as “ras the cotton trade, has long had 

cl . 
its own standards, and the 


is promoting loans on certain commdédities, . Liverpool Cotton Association has main- 





ert 20 
a% ` 
-~ tained its boards of arbitration to settle the — 


‘buyers and sellers. 


differences that frequently arise between 
Our new law requires 
that all shipments of American cotton in 
interstate and foreign commerce must be in 
accordance with United States official 
standards. This law also provides arbitra- 
tion through the Depastment of Agriculture 
of all disputes arising in connection with 
such sales and shipments. The French, who 
are large users of cotton, have their cotton 
exchange at Havre, and they have been en- 
tirely willing to accept the new American 
official standards. But it has been otherwise 
with the British trade as represented by the 
Liverpool cotton exchange. There has re- 
cently been in session at Washington an 
international cotton conference, under the 
auspices of our Agricultural Department, 
attended by representatives of various for- 
eign cotton exchanges as well as by members 
of our own cotton trade. 

The Whole American cotton men stood 
art Ra solitily with the officials of the 
| Agricultural Department, and 
the British have finally agreed to accept the 
American standards, which thus become of 
universal application on August r. Secre- 
tary Wallace, Dr. Taylor, and other officials 
of the Department have been able to assure 
the Bfitish that in accepting American 
standards it will not be necessary to dispense 
altogether with the Liverpool arbitration 
boards. It is plain to*see that with India 
raising two or three million bales of cotton 
annually, with Egypt producing consider- 
ably more than a million bales, China a 
million, Russia, Brazil, Mexico, and Peru 
each from one to two hundred thousand— 


THESE SEVEN BALES OF COTTON AT MANCHESTER, ENGLAND, 
EACH CAME FROM A DIFFERENT PART OF THE WORLD 


(Henceforth the American standards for classifying and grading wit reach to the 


remotest cotton fields) 
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with Australia also beginning, and with 
other countries producing an aggregate of 
several hundred thousand bales—it is a mat- 
ter of great importance to have secured the 
adoption of universal standards. And it 
is no small triumph for the United States— 
and incidentally for the Department of 
Agriculture—to have. brought the usiiversal 
standard into existence by the simple 
process: of having- our American rules 
and regulations everywhere accepted and 
adopted. 


mi ne Every such step as this brings 
0 rue e 
Speaks added security to the producer, 


because it lessens marketing 
risks and therefore reduces the average dif- 
ference between the price received by the 
cotton grower and that which is paid by the 
spinner of cotton yarns in Massachusetts 
or England or continental Europe. It is to 
be feared that a certain type of political 


‘agitator who seeks public office through fo- 


menting agrarian discontent is not the man 
who is lending much aid to these really 
substantial achievements, that are destined 
to make the farmer’s life and vocation more 
secure in the future. On the one hand, our 
scientific authorities, both national and 
State, are helping the farmer improve the 
quality of his cotton seed, are experimenting 
to find better methods of cultivation, and 
are doing their best to circumvent the boll 
weevil. On the other hand, our trained 
and experienced statesmanship is doing 
what it can to extend banking facilities on 
favorable terms to agricultural producers, 
and is helping them to overcome the fric- 
tions and difficulties that lie along the path 
of the marketing of their product. 


The Wheat Belt, The immedi- 

and Pe One-erop ate position 

2 of the farm- 

ers who are dependent 

upon the production and 
sale of wheat, as their 

exclusive or principal 

business, is probably more 

unfortunate than that of 

_ almost any other class or 
group of tillers of the soil. 

The principal trouble of 

the wheat growers is due 

to an unbalanced market. 

Whether one calls it over- 

production or under-con- 

sumption, it amounts to 
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A TYPICAL HARVESTING SCENE IN THE WHEATFIELDS OF OUR NORTHWEST 


the same thing for the individual farmer 
whose whole year’s effort is represented by 
the wheat which he has been harvesting and 
thrashing in the present season. The case 
of wheat differs from the case of cotton in 
degree rather than in kind. The areas of 
cotton production are quite definite, and 
they do not change rapidly. The world 
supply of cotton is seldom much beyond an 
effective demand. The United States is 
pretty sure to fill about 60 per cent. of the 
market demand for cotton. If we could 
produce almost as much cotton on a con- 
siderably. reduced acreage, while greatly 
diversifying Southern agriculture, our cot- 
ton problem would be satisfactorily solved. 
The recent history of wheat production 
bears some analogy to the enormous increase 
in cotton production after the invention of 
the cotton gin about a hundred years ago. 
Cotton growing swept across Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana and Texas in the 
period between 1825 and the Civil War. 
Wheat growing in like manner swept across 
our new Western States in the period fol- 
lowing the Civil War as a result of the open- 
ing up of the prairies by new railroads, the 
settlement of rich lands under the home- 
stead system, and the ease with which 
(thanks to improved machinery) a wheat 
crop could be sown and harvested. 


anata ei There was no local market for 
“° crops from new prairie landsg, 
oer and wheat was the commodity 
that could be most easily raised and that 
could best bear shipment to distant maykets. 
Thus the competition of these new lands 


France and elsewhere. 


broke down the wheat farmers of Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, New York, and Virginia. 
It also upset the agriculture of the British 
islands, and disturbed the equilibrium be- 
tween production and consumption in 
rar The agricultural 
displacements thus occasioned were not 
permanent, but they were bound to last for 
several generations. They were aggra- 
vated by the introduction of modern ma- 
chinery into Russia, the growth of wheat 
production in the Argentine, the opening® 
of wheat lands in.Australia, and the increase 
of the exportable. wheat surplus from 
India. Next came the building of North- 
western Canadian railroads, and the opening 
of virgin prairie soils in Manitoba, Alberta, 
and Saskatchewan. Russia, uptil the Great 
War, had been the largest producer of 
wheat, with the United States as a close 


second. India had come third; But this 


position was usurped by Canada in r921. 
As a result of the war, Russia for the mo- 
ment ceased to be a wheat-exporting coun- 
try; and the demand for wheat from thee 
United States and Canada was stimulated 
by the temporary needs of Western Europe. 
The world’s annual wheat production has 
been running recently at about 3,000,000,- 
ooo bushels, with the United States pro- 
ducing in recent seasons between eight 


` hundred and nine hundred’ million. 


The Canadian wheat crop of 
1922 was a little short’ of 


Europe 
jee 
ess Grain 400,000,000 bushels. If Can- 


ada and the United States together produce 


*I,200,000,000 bushels, and if the domestic 





o I22 


‘consumption of 125,000,000 people should 
average as high as six bushels per capita 
(it comes a little short of that) there would 
‘in theory at least be an exportable surplus 
of from 409g to 500 million bushels. This 
would have to be sold principally in Great 
Britain and the westerg countries of Europe. 
But meanwhile Australia, the Argentine, 
and India are naturally exporting all the 
surplus breadstuffs their farmers can raise 
and sell. As for Europe, the extent of the 
importation of American and other foreign 
bread and meat is dependent upon the 
prosperity of large industrial populations. 
Tf Europe’s millions are not profitably em- 
ployed in manufacturing, mining, and com- 
merce, they are compelled to turn to the 
soil, and to do their best to raise their own 
food. France, in normal times, produces 
wheat and cereals approximately sufficient 
for her own consumption. During the 
war, with her men at the front and great 
Allied armies on her soil, breadstuffs were 
imported in vast quantities; but France is 
steadily reducing her imports of wheat and 
flour. In other parts of Europe, as in 
Rumania and Hungary, agriculture is being 
rapidly restored; and in any case the general 
conditions of European trade do not favor 
large wheat imports. Europe is now making 
-sacrifiees to sell commodities in the world’s 
* market, and is buying as little as possible. 


This Year's Such are the broad considera- 
ends tions that affect the present 
priċe of wheat. Relative to 

the general level of prices in the United 
States, whegt is probably selling for less 
to-day than at any other time in our history. 
Last year’s crop exceeded 850,000,000 
bushel. The Government estimate for this 
year is a little less—about 820,000,000, of 
which two-thirds is winter wheat and one- 
third Northwestern spring wheat. .Our 
ewheat exports for the year ending July 1, 
1922, were well in excess of 200,000,000 
bushels, while for the year just ended we 
have sold to the outside world about 
50,000,000 bushels less. We have, there- 
fore, a larger surplus of old wheat than 
usual, and we have a crop that equals the 
average of the past five or six years, It is 
to be remembered, moreover, that this 
average is large, because we made extraor- 
dinary exertions through several years to 
produce wheat to meet Europe’s emergency. 
Canada, having been placed at a disadvan- 
tage in our markets by the new tariff, hag 
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been compelled to send a relatively larger 
quantity of wheat to Europe. Such a tariff 
barrier is probably worse for us than it is 
for the Canadians, and it is bad for both. 


Measures Wheat is of many varieties 
That Do Not and grades, and the great 

Relieve American ‘millers like to blend 
the hard Canadian wheat with our softer ~ 
varieties. To exclude the Canadian wheat 


is actually to place American wheat ata . 


disadvantage in our own markets. Thus 
the wheat tariff is typical of the fallacious 
measures that politicians and agitators are 
too prone to offer to the agricultural in- 
terest. In our issue for July, we referred to 
the wheat conference that was about to be 
held in Chicago under the auspices of 
Governor Preus of Minnesota and other 
Western leaders. After sessions of two 
days, resolutions were adopted relating to 
transportation rates, and a campaign was 
authorized to increase domestic consump- 
tion of wheat, to promote the feeding of 
lower grades to live stock, and to advance 
the scientific study of all the problems in- 
volved. President Tromble of the Kansas 
Farmers Union proposed a special session of 
Congress to enact a law creating a Govern- 
ment grain-purchasing corporation, with a 
view to guaranteeing a price of not less 
than $1.50 per bushel for this year’s wheat 
crop. The motion had a good deal of sup- 
port but was lost by a vote of two to one. 
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THE LONG-SUFFERING FARMER DECIDES TO 
e ENTER ORGANIZED POLITICS 
From the Tribune © (Chicago. lll.) 


-= THE PROGRESS 


The Chicago A National Wheat Council 

iS was formed with an especially 
able group of men appointed 
to serve as directors, including Mr. Brad- 
fute of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion; Secretary Wallace’s brother, Mr. 
Daniel Wallace, who is a St. Paul editor; 
Mr. Legge, head of the International Har- 
vester Company; Mr. White, President of 
Armour & Company; Mr. Byram, head of 
the Milwaukee and St. Paul Railroad, and 
two or three other men of high quali- 
fications, including Congréssman Sydney 
Anderson of Minnesota. Mr. Gompers 
made a sensible speech to the conference, 
in which he advocated organization and 
economic remedies along sound lines. In 
opening the conference, Governor Preus 
said that more than 10,000,000 men, women, 
and children of the United States are 
directly interested in the production of 
wheat. He added that, measured by pur- 
chasing value, the price is lower than at any 
time in half a century. The Governor and 
all the other speakers as a matter of course 
advocated diversified farming and the re- 
duction of acreage. But it was realized 
that to bring about a permanently well- 
balanced agriculture in the new prairie 
States must require time; and meanwhile 
there is an actual crisis. 


Conference 


A Matter of It was shown that hundreds 
H aie of thousands of railway work- 
ers transport the wheat, and 

that many other classes of people are con- 
cerned beside the farmers. The president 
of Armour and Company advocated feeding 
one-fourth of the wheat crop to hogs, cattle, 
and poultry. This would mean a careful 
process of grading, in order to sell the best 
for human food while keeping the inferior 
residue to be used like corn, oats, and barley 
for live-stock purposes. Propositions have 
been afloat (the idea having been attributed 
to Mr. Bernard M. Baruch) for selling the 
Armour Grain Company of Chicago to the 
farmers as the beginning of ccéperative 
wheat handling on a large scale. Mr. Ba- 
ruch is an intelligent student of these prob- 
lems, and wholly sympathetic and dis- 
interested. Senator Capper of Kansas has 
expressed himself as rather favorable to 
something along the lines of Mr. Baruch’s 
proposal. The American Farm Burefu 
Federation, it would appear, had in June 
called upon President Harding to use his 
influence in favor of a plan, by which ‘wheat . 
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© Paul Thompson 
MR. BERNARD M. BARUCH, OF NEW YORK 


(Mr. Baruch’s studies of finance in relation to the farm 

industries have led him to suggest that the wheat growers 

should form coéperative organizations and obtain control 

of a large company engaged in the purchase, storage, and 
sale of wheat) 


farmers would keep 200,000,000 "bushels 
back from the market, and finance this 
storage project ' through the new Inter- 


mediate Credit Banks. 
Proposals Mr., Gray Silver, of the Bureau, 
mt "dose finds that our hold-over wheat, 


plus the new crop, will amount 
to about 1,000,000,000 bushels; and he esti- 
mates that 800,000,000 would cqyver our 
whole consumption, besides the seed wheat 
demand for next year and also the normal 


export demand. Mr. Silver holds, accord- % 


ingly, that a retention in storage by the 
farmers of one-fifth of this total quantity 
would help to readjust acreage for the com- 
ing year, while stabilizing prices at a level 
that would help the farmer without injur- 
ing the consumer of flour in the towns. As 
we have already indicated, the cotton situa- 
tion is less difficult to control because pro- 
duction is restricted to definite areas. 
Wheat, on the other hand, is produced al- 
most: everywhere, and the European coun- 
tries have greatly increased their acreage 
within the past year. Many of the reme- 
dies of a general kind as proposed me 





PRESIDENT HARDING WITH FARMERS IN A 
KANSAS WHEATFIELD 


(Explaining how they used to shock wheat in Ohio) 


serve some useful purpose; but the main 
remedy will continue as heretofore to be in 
the hands of the individual farmer. 


The Long Haul The railroads will continue, 
ar undoubtedly, to move the 
mng crops to the best of their abil- 
ity. Meanwhile nothing could be more 
futile than attempts to force long-haul 
efreight rates below a fair price for the ser- 
vice rendered. Much wheat is grown east 
of the Mississippi River, where the crop is 
produced in reasonable quantities as part 
of a plan of rotation, a given field being 
devoted to winter wheat perhaps no oftener 
than once in five or six years. It would 
serve no true*interests to have freight rates 
so much reduced that speculative wheat 
growing on the single-crop plan in the far 
northwest would break up the good farming 
of Ohio, or Pennsylvania, or Western New 
York, or of Piedmont Virginia and the 
Shenandoah Valley. The railroads should be 
prosperous, with proper freight rates; and 
the short haul should be encouraged as 
against the long haul. The West should 
build up varied industries, and find local 
markets for diversified products, as against 
‘the speculative growth of a single crop. 
In this respect the wheat-growing States 
should take lessons from the cotton belt. 


The Fresh Jt has always been the case 
j roe that agricultural crises in this 
of ANAS country produce fresh crops of 
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farmers believe that their salvation lies 
along the line of electing loud and violent 
talkers to public office. Thoughtful and 
sincere men, who do not talk excitedly, are 
doing their best to find ways to bring rural 
life up to the best attainable standards and 
conditions.. Men of character and brains 
in Wall Street are earnestly desirous of farm 
prosperity, and so are wise leaders like 
Secretary Wallace, Governor Preus, and 
Mr. Bradfute. The economic well-being of 
the country is bound up with the main- 
tenance of a prosperous, progressive, and 
hopeful farm population. Everybody of 
intelligence is aware of this fact, and it is 
only cheap demagogues who try to prejudice 
farmers against bankers and railroad presi- 
dents. President Harding, on his Western 
trip, chose Hutchinson, Kansas, a town that 
lies in the heart of the wheat-growing sec- 
tion, for his special address devoted to the 
subject of agriculture. Mr. Harding is by 
training and instinct a devotee of country 
life, and he does not have to assume an 
unnatural pose to feel at home in a 
cornfield. — 


President The tone of the President’s 
Harding and Hutchinson speech was opti- 
the Farmers 


mistic, in view of improving 
trends. No recent speech has more clearly 
shown the conditions under which the war 
had inflated our agriculture in certain direc- 
tions, while the deflation following the war 
had compelled painful readjustments. The 
speech reviewed the various forms of finan- 
cial aid that have been made available for 
agriculture, and it summarized a surprising 
number of measures favorable to farmers, 
as illustrative of the general interest that 
the recent Congress and the present Ad- 
ministration have taken in helping to 
lessen the shock of deflation. It is a very 
eloquent and upon the whole a very well 
deserved tribute that Mr. Harding paid in 
this speech to the work of appropriate com- 
mittees of Congress. The President under- 
stands that farming is a life as well as a 
business, and he appreciates the dignity 
and superior importance of the farmer as 
America’s typical citizen. There is sincerity 
and justi in what the President has said, 
and it will stand the test of comparison with 
the fulminations of any of those political 
a&pirants who are assuming to represent 
agricultural discontent, as an asset upon 
which to attain public office and personal 


political agitators, who try to make thee distirfction. i 
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The The special election in Minne- 
ae sota for a United States Sena- 


by the death of the lamented Knute Nelson, 
occurred on July 16, and was preceded by a 
campaign that attracted national attention 
and that was regarded as of exceptional sig- 
nificance. In the June primary election, 
Governor Preus had received the Repub- 
lican nomination over a number of able 
aspirants. The Democratic nomination 
was secured by Mr. James A. Carley. But 
in Minnesota the Farmer-Labor combina- 
tion, acting as a third party, had won a 
great victory in November, 1922, by electing 
Henrik Shipstead and defeating Senator 
Kellogg, and the Democratic party was 
eclipsed for the time being. This radical 
organization, in the June primaries, gave 
its nomination to Mr. Magnus Johnson—a 
politician of no mean abilities, and a pic- 
turesque orator at farmers’ picnics. Ship- 
stead had swept Minnesota by about 
85,000 plurality; and Magnus Johnson’s 
vote on July 16th was to be a test of the 
ability of the Farmer-Labor combination to 
put a strong presidential ticket into the field 
ext year. | 


A i Governor Preus made his own 
sts appeal to Minnesota voters, 


emphasizing independent con- 
victions, and not feeling obliged to defend 
the Fordney-McCumber Tariff or any other 
_ recent Republican enactment that did not 
wholly meet his views. Magnus Johnson, 
on the other hand, identified himself com- 
pletely with Senator LaFollette, and others 


of the so-called radical group at Washing- 


ton. To an outsider looking on at the con- 
test with a calm and reasoning mind, it 
might well have seemed that Governor 
Preus was much bette qualified to represent 
the agricultural interests of Minnesota and 
the Northwest than the angry-toned Magnus 
Johnson. But effervescent radicalism makes 
its periodic appeal to crowds; and the voters 
were perfectly free to try the experiment 
of seeing if Magnus could really perform the 
great things at Washington that he was 
promising in fluent and colloquial phrases. 
When the votes were counted, if was found 
that Minnesota had elected Mr. Johnson 
by a decisive plurality. He succeeds the 
veteran Senator Knute Nelson, and Be- 
comes the colleague of Henrik Shipstead, 
who defeated the distinguished lawyer and 
publicist, Frank B. Kellogg, last fall.* 


.tor, to fill the vacancy caused » 


` with cars. 


-are also to deal 


« wonder. 


ball 
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SENATOR-ELECT MAGNUS JOHNSON, FARMER- 
LABOR LEADER OF MINNESOTA 


Henry Ford 
and his 
Buying Public 


A current reference book says 
that Mr. Henry Ford turns — 
out about 3500 automobiles 


a day; but, if late reports are correct, the 


Ford Motor Company is producing abouts 
twice as many cars each working day—a 
scale that, if maintained, would mean two 
million cars a year. Mr. Ford’s business 
was never so large or so highly organized as 
in the present season. Immense issues of 
public securities have recently been thrown 
on the market that are, in nọ small part, a 
result of locality interest in good roads. 
When every farmer and almost eyery me- 
chanic has an automobile, it is easy enough 
to obtain votes favorable to the issue of 
county bonds to build roads in coöperation 
with State programs. The new Ford sellin 

methods, it is said, are discovering that the 
country is by no means as yet “saturated” 
In addition to handling passen- 
ger cars, the hundreds of Ford agencies 
everywhere are selling Ford tractors, and 
they have begun to handle Mr. Ford’s 
fertilizers, while it is reported that they 
in Ford’s bituminous 
coal. The freight cars on Mr. Ford’s rail- 
road; it is stated, are painted yellow with 
the word “Ford” on them in bold black 
letters. The whole country looks on in 


. 


© Ewing Galloway 
MR. HENRY FORD IN A FAMOUS EPISODE 


(It was in December, 1915, that the Ford Peace Ship 
sailed for Europe with a group of people whose object was 
to persuade European governments to end the war for 
humanity’s sake. The picture shows Mr. Ford (left) at 
that time with Herman Bernstein, editor of the Jewish 
Tribune of New York. It is announced that Mr. Bern- 
stein is new bringing a libel suit against Mr. Ford, whose 
e weekly paper, the Dearborn Independent, is deemed 
unfriendly to their race by American Jews) ` 


“WillHe For publicity and popularity, 
one is the name Forp has not been 
e Question 


equalled in our day. Various 
newspapers have been testing the presidential 
preferences of its readers throughout the 
country, with the result that Mr. Henry 
Ford is greatly in the lead, with President 
Harding second, and with Mr. McAdoo 
trailing a good way behind as third. Mr. 
Henry Ford was born July 30, 1863, and is 
therefore just completing his rounded sixty 
years. While he is not an avowed candidate 
for the presidency, it is perfectly obvious 
to everybody that if the election were to be 
held this year he would be put in the field 
at the head of a third ticket if he failed to 
secure the Democratic nomination. It has 
been stated everywhere that Mr. Ford 
would not be favorably considered by 
either of the two great party conventions, 
and that he would surely be a presidential 
candidate next year on an independent 
ticket. But it is by no means certain that 
his name may not assume great prominence 
in the Democratic convention. 
e 
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p f 7 It must not be forgotten that 
Cedida Ford enjoyed President Wil- 


son’s friendship. and confi- 
dence, and that his famous campaign for 
the United States Senate against Truman 
H. Newberry in 1918 was waged as a regular 
Democrati¢ candidate. Although he did not 
win the seat, he made an issue which has 
resulted in the retirement of both Senator 
Newberry and Senator Townsend. Mr.. 
Ford is by no means, therefore, lacking in 
actual political experience. He began life 
as a mechanic, and has made his way to the 
head of what is by far the largest personally 
owned and directed business in the world. 
His career interests everybody; and to the 
Western and Southern mind his great busi- 
ness achievements are identified with a dif- 
fusion of benefits to plain people. It is 
quite possible that the demand for Mr, Ford 
might next year sweep the Democratic 
convention off its feet. On the other hand, 
the wheel of political fortune may so re- 
volve as to have excluded Mr. Ford from 
political prominence before next July. As 
things now look, “Henry” will certainly 
“make the run.” 


Mr. Harding ‘That Mr. Harding will be re- 
Will Lead — nominated by the Republicans 
the Republicans . . 
is now an accepted fact, in so 
far as human foresight can go. His speeches 
across the country on his way to the Pacific 
Coast were fully reported, and it was the 
concerted view of the numerous political 
reporters who accompanied the presidential 
party that the speeches were well received 
and that the President himself was strength- 
ened in popular esteem by his numerous 
appearances. In a series of well prepared 
addresses, the work of the Administration 
was presented constructively, with favor- 
able reactions upon public opinion. Un- 
doubtedly the visit to Alaska will have 
resulted beneficially for the further political 
and economic progress of that great terri- 
tory. The President and Mrs. Harding have 
the country’s personal good-will in a 
marked degree. 


Oscar Under- The return last month of 
oe a Ca Senator Oscar W. Underwood 

A of Alabama from a visit to 
Europe was promptly followed by the issu- 
ance of a statement on American foreign 
policy that attracted wide attention. It 
was expected that Senator Underwood 
woulél appear ọn or about July 20, before 


the Alabama legislature, and make an ad- 
dress more fully expounding his ideas. It 
will be remembered that the legislature had 
requested him to become a candidate for 
the presidency, and that he agreed to make 
reply on his return from Europe. In his 
statement for the press, Mr. ‘Underwood 
calls attention to.the profound changes that 
have come about in Europe since 1918. He 
emphasizes the instability of European 
business as affected by inflated currencies, 
and finds that governments are almost as 
insecure as trade and commerce. He finds 
more causes of war existing in Europe to- 


day than at the beginning of torq, and. 


insists that our nation can yet do more than 
any other to establish permanent peace. 


He criticizes what he calls our negative — 


position in the affairs of Europe, and he 
thinks we are drifting dangerously in our 
foreign policies. While the statement is not 
definite as to what precise steps the Senator 
would have our government take, it is plain 
that he would make foreign policies a fore- 
most issue in next year’s campaign. Mr. 
Underwood is greatly respected throughout 
the country, and is admittedly of presi- 
dential caliber. 


s Other There can be no doubt of the 
PAPEETE large support among Demo- 


crats that the organizers of 
the McAdoo campaign have been able 
already to secure. It is reported that Mr. 
Murphy and the leaders of Democratic 
politics in the State of New York are still 
hoping that they may be successful with the 
candidacy of Governor Al Smith. The 
name of Senator Ralston of Indiana is heard 
increasingly, and it is now probable that he 
will emerge as a candidate. The friends of 
ex-Governor Cox of Ohio hold that his 
gallant campaign of 1920 entitles him to 


another chance, and it is probable that his — 


claims will be pressed with increasing energy 
as the pre-convention campaign assumes a 
more definite form. Other names are con- 
spicuously mentioned, though not backed 
by working committees. Among such 
names is that of John W. Davis, formerly of 
West Virginia and now of New York. Asa 
Member of Congress, as Solicitor General 
of the United States, as Ambassador at 
London, as President of the American Bar 
Association, and as a public orator who is in 
great demand, Mr. Davis has achieved a 
most enviable reputation. His candidacy 
-would reflect credit upon any party that 
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abilities. 





SENATOR OSCAR W. UNDERWOOD OF 
ALABAMA 


might select him. Another man of the 
highest. character and of exceptional com- 
petency is Senator Carter Glass of Virginia. 
Mr. Glass, as a Member of Congress, haf 
been a leader in financial legislation, and, 
as Secretary of the Treasury during a part 
of Mr. Wilson’s last term, he gained experi- 
ence while giving further evidence of his 
Without mentioning other pos- 
sible candidates, it becomes evident, after a 
rapid survey of the field, that the Demo- 
cratic party is not without an array of men 
of talent, character, and experieace who 
may fairly be regarded as good “ presiden- 
tial timber.” 


p Issues, i Many citizens are more cons 
reign and cerned about the issues to be 
Domestic 


presented in the presidential 
campaign than they are about-individual 
candidates. Such opponents of the Hard- 
ing Administration as are typified by Gov- 
ernor Cox and perhaps by Senator Under- 
wood, will wish to give our European poli- 
cies the foremost place. But Republicans 
will be able to show a long list of actual 
achievements in the field of international 
affairs, as against the theoretical arguments | 
~of those who favor the League of Nations. 


eFor example, the success of the recent 


e 


wv y 


„policie? wholly in mind. 
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© Harris & Ewing 
FOUR WESTERN SENATORS WHO WILL WORK UNDER SENATOR LA FOLLETTE’S LEADERSHIP 
FOR THE PROGRAM OF THE SO-CALLED “RADICAL” GROUP 


(Left to right: S. W. Bxookhart, of Iowa; B. K. Wheeler, of Montana; Henrik Shipstead, of Minnesota; 
: and Lynn J. Frazier, of North Dakota) 


cotton conference at Washington repre- 
sents one phase of our diplomacy. It 
would not be strange if the United States 
were found within a few months helping. 
the Allies in adjusting the reparations issue. 
From quite a different angle, the Harding 
Administration will be opposed by leaders 
among whom Senator LaFollette is most 
conspicuous, these men having domestic 
Mr. LaFollette’s 
views were presented, broadcast, to Minne- 
sota voters during the recent Senatorial 
contest. Senator LaEollette holds that 
the farmers and the plain people are 
ground down under ‘‘a monopoly power in 
industry,’ ahd that groups controlling 
great lines gf production, such as coal, 
iron, oil, lumber, sugar, meats, clothing— 
in short, the mining, manufacturing, trans- 
portatién, and all important business en- 
terprises in the country—are manipulating 
the markets and ruining farmers. 





® LaFollette’s 


Program 


Mr. LaFollette stated his 
views last month in an ad- 
dress of which the following 
paragraph is a part: 


The Progressives in the next Congress propose to 
repeal the Cummins-Esch railroad law and reauce 
the ruinous existing freight rates; to reduce the 
burden of taxation on the common people—the 
consumers; to enact and enforce absolute publicity 
of all income tax returns and stop dishonest tax 
dodging by trusts and millionaires; to deal firmly 
with the monopolies in oil, coal, steel, lumber, sugar, 
meats and other necessaries of life; to call the gam- 
bling organizations to account and insure fair prices 
in grain and other farm products; to curb mili- 


. . . J . . . . . o 
tarism and imperialism—the twin iniquities which 
a 


overwhelm the people with taxation, beget foreign 
complications, and inevitably breed foreign wars; 
and to mete out merited punishment to the profiteers 
and grafters. 


It will justify a great deal of study on the 
part of citizens during the coming year to 
make up their minds about the truth of the 
LaFollette charges. In our opinion, the 


remedies for existing economic farm troubles 


and other abnormal business conditions 
do not lie principally in the field of poli- 
tics, but rather in that of scientific study; 
of market coöperation; and of varied pri- 
vate effort. What the potato growers of 
America have been doing was set forth in 
our issue for April of the present year. 
Like methods must be brought to bear in 
the cotton belt, the wheat belt, and the 
cattle belt. 


The Supreme 
Court and 


the Reformers 


The Supreme Court of the 
United States has managed to 
produce irritation in a great 
variety of quarters during recent months, 
while bringing cheer in turn to other camps. 
There are lawyers and thoughtful pub- 
licists who believe that the power of the 
court to nullify a law should be somewhat 
restricted. Senators of the radical group 
are dispoged to make the federal courts a 
political issue. Where the court decides a 
case with a divided vote, five judges being 
opposed to four, the layman is likely to be 
puzzled and dubious. Cases appealed from 
a State supreme court to the federal courts, 
are not infrequently reversed by the highest 
tribunal at Washington. Thus it happens 


> 
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sometimes that a particu- 
lar issue has,been passed 
upon by from twenty to 
thirty judges, before the 
Supreme Court makes a 
final five-to-four or six-to- 
three decision. When nu- 
merous judges have passed 
upora case,witha majority 
of them recorded as sup- 
porting the side that is 
defeated in the end by five 
Supreme Court Justices, 
the mental confusion that 
results becomes painful. 
It is proper to discuss the 
subject, although no rem- 
edy should bè attempted 
without great care. — 


Some Some of the 
Recent more impor- 
Decisions 


tant recent 
opinions of the Court, 
quite fortunately, have 
been unanimous. This is 
true of the decision of 
June 11, in reference to the Kansas Indus- 
trial Relations act. It was held in a suit 
brought by a packing firm that the Kansas 
tribunal could not intervene between the 
firm and its employees, without violating 
constitutional rights. The court thus re- 
verses the decision of lower tribunals, and 
the Kansas Industrial Court is crippled, 
if not wholly eliminated. A decision an- 
nounced on June 4 sustains the Sheppard- 
Towner Maternity act as against a suit 
brought by the State of Massachusetts. 
It was claimed that Congress had invaded 
State rights; and the national League of 
Women Voters is much elated over the 
decision that validates this humane and 
progressive law. On the other hand, by a 
five-to-three decision as recently as last 
April, it will be remembered, the Supreme 
Court decided against the minimum wage 
law of the District of Columbia, applying 
to women and children in industry, and this 
decision has had the effect of nullifying 
minimum wage laws in various St&tes. On 


June 4, the Supreme Court reversed the 


Nebraska Supreme Court, and declared 
unconstitutional the laws that twenty-oné 
States had passed which forbade the teach- 
ing of foreign languages to pupils below the 
eighth grade in public, private, and pa- 
rochial schools. Justice Holmes dissented. 
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HON. CHARLES E. HUGHES, SECRETARY OF STATE, WHO REMAINS 
AT WASHINGTON AS ACTING HEAD OF THE GOVERNMENT 


The Question 
of Liquor 
on Ships 


It was on April 30, as our 
readers will remember, that 
the Supreme Court decided by 
a seven-to-two vote that American ships 
might carry liquor outside of the three- 
mile limit, but that no ships, whether Amer- 
ican or foreign, could carry liquor within 
the territorial waters of the United States. 
Annoyances resulting from this decision, 
although of very slight actual importance, 
have received more internatiofial attention 
and more press publicity than the Franco- 
German issue, with its profound significance 
to the entire human race. One might sup- 
pose, from the tone of certain English news- 
papers, that the sole object of passengers 
and crew on a transatlantic liner was to. 
spend the week of crossing in the consump- 
tion of alcoholic liquor, and that “booze” 
privileges inside the territorial waters of the 
United States were worth sending British 
armies to America to maintain, as a return 
for American efforts a few years ago that 
saved the British Empire from destruction. 
But this tone probably represents only a 
very limited and transient British senti- 
ment.. Disagreeable comments in Parlia- 
ment are megaphoned across the Atlantic; 
but there are thousands of well-informed 
Englishmen who are able to understand 
and who have a proper sense of realities. 


ie 
i 
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The Law Tt is the business of the United 
| sed ek States to stop smuggling, but 


it is not the business of this 
country to take the prohibition régime out 
to sea. Congress ought promptly to modify 
the Volstead law as soon as possible after 
the session begins nett December, so that 
foreign ships entering our ports may carry 
their own customary supplies—locked and 
sealed—until they are away from the shore 
on their homeward trip. The British 
Foreign Office understands perfectly well 
that the Supreme Court decision came as a 
surprise. The question of liquor on ships 
that are engaged in legitimate traffic has 
only the slightest relation to the problem 
of dealing with the lurking vessels that are 
criminally occupied in violating our stat- 
utes. It is not to be believed-that the 
British Foreign Office will care to make it 
hard for us to enforce our revenue laws. 
But maritime traditions and customs are 
important enough from the standpoint of 
a great sea-faring country like England to 
be defended, as against any sudden or ill- 
considered change. It is likely that Secre- 
tary Hughes and his associates in the State 
Department may be able after careful ne- 
gotiation with the British Foreign Office to 
agree upon some changes in the application 


-œ of three-mile and twelve-mile rules. 


Secretary The State ‘Department does 
Boge fie not conduct its affairs amidst 


a .display of fireworks, but 
it goes steadily forward. Mr. Hughes is 
not only a great lawyer, but he has an ex- 
ecutive capacity that would make it quite 
impossible for him to head the State De- 
partment without making progress in the 
solution of various pending questions. 
With the President far away on his summer 
travels, and with several members of the 
Cabinet also in Alaska, Secretary Hughes 
has been “on the lid” at Washington—a 
phrase once used concerning William H. 
Taft when President Roosevelt was absent 
from Washington and Mr. Taft was in the 
Cabinet. Our State Department has been 
in close touch with the work of its 
eminent negotiators who are at the capital 


~ of Mexico and who have been endeavoring 


to clear up the differences that have delayed 
the full recognition of the present Mexican 
Government at Washington. American 
points of view respecting matters in the 
Near East have been duly emphasized at 


Lausanne, and our State Department has - 
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been constantly advising Mr. Grew and his 
colleagues in their negotiations with the 
Turkish Government. 


Other The State Department last 
oe month was taking up in a 
oncerns * 


vigorous way the question of 
our pulp supply from the Canadian forests. 
Some time ago a Canadian embargo was 
placed on pulp, and this threatens very 
materially the paper-making trade of the 
United States. Following the recent fish- 
eries treaty between the Ottawa and Wash- 
ington Governments, there ought to be 
a new direct agreement relating to pulp, 
wheat, prohibition enforcement, and other 
questions that concern people along the 
international boundary. We ought to meet 
the Canadians as fully as possible in their 
present willingness to make reciprocity ar- 
rangements. It would seem likely that the 
allied governments may move towards that 
attempt at economic adjustment of the 
reparations question that Secretary Hughes 
has recommended and in which the United 
States would probably be willing to render 
advice or take some part. Speaking broadly 
it may be said that our State Department, 
far from a disposition to “start things” or 
to be contentious and argumentative, is 
steadily engaged in trying to smooth out 
differences and to promote international 
harmony. 


China in ~ It is probable that our State 
Prospective Department will soon be en- 
Diplomacy 


gaged in important negotia- 
tions having to do with conditions in China. 
Additional resignations of members of the 
Chinese Cabinet have followed many evi- 
dences of an almost complete breakdown of 
central governmental authority. Banditry 
and confusion are wide-spread, and foreign 
interests are imperilled in various ways. 
This unhappy condition is leading certain 
governments to consider a resumption of 
their old-time spheres of influence in China, 
and there is a tendency in British circles 
and elsewhere to speak slightingly of the 
value of the Nine Power Treaty relating 
to Chinas that was a part of the American 
program at the Washington Conference. 


The object of that treaty was to secure the 


independence and integrity of China, and 
to enable it to develop without undue for- 
eign interference. France has now quite 
tardély ratified the naval ratio agreement 
and one or two other of the Washington 
K] 


A 


treaties, and will probably in the near future 
follow all the other eight signatories in 
ratifying the’Nine Power Chinese treaty. 


Chinese Fi- Within three months after 
“Open ane France ratifies, it is required 
oer that there shall be an interna- 


tional conference for giving practical effect 
to the proposed 21⁄4 per cent. increase in the 
Chinese customs duties. Thereupon a lively 
debate will occur as to how the increased 
Chinese revenues shall be employed. This 
topic was recently discussed by Mr. E. S. 


Glines of New York at a meeting of the’ 


advisory committee on Far Eastern affairs 
that was appointed a year or two ago by 
Secretary Hoover. Mr. Glines is chairman 
of the. committee, and its other members 
also represent important American busi- 
ness interests in China and the East. Mr. 
Glines is strongly of the opinion that the 
increased revenues should be devoted to 
the protection of China’s outstanding for- 
eign obligations. Such ause of new funds, 
while seemingly more advantageous to 
Japan than to any other single creditor 
country, would help to lessen the pressure 
for military intervention. Mr. Glines thinks 
that such intervention, quite apart from 
its bearing upon the Chinese themselves, 
would mean for the United States more ex- 
pense and less profit than for any other 
country that is interested in Chinese trade. 
That the Chinese themselves must work 
out their own internal problems seems to 
be a conclusion that American opinion 
and our State Department ought to sup- 
port. These are questions that are likely 
to emerge much more definitely in the near 
future. The “open door” policy, in the 
long run, seems best from our standpoint. 
It is understood that the British Govern- 
ment has named its commissioners well in 
advance, and has set them at work in an- 
ticipation of the international conference on 
Chinese finances that must soon be held. 
Our own Government should of course 
proceed with similar foresight. 


Porto Rico President Harding’s great 
Fiat cde summer journey contemplates 


passage through the Panama 
Canal, a brief visit to our beautiful insular 
territory of Porto Rico, and arrival in Ney 
York about the middle of August. He will 
find Porto Rico in a generally flourishing 
condition. Governor Towner’s message to 
the legislature, which was presented in 
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June, opens with reference to the Presi- 
dent’s expected Visit, for which due official 
preparation will have been made.: The 
island is enjoying larger revenues than 
usual this year, these being helped by the 


13I o 


new tariff. Governor Towner’s message 


discloses at many points the advantages 
that Porto Rico is quite sure to derive from 
his intimate acquaintance with our national 
and State policies. He will endeavor to se- 
cure for Porto Rico an extension of our 
Federal aid to roads, and proportionate 
grants under several agricultural, educa- 
tional, and other laws by virtue of which 
the Government at Washington is now 
codperating with the States. Especial 
attention is given in the message to the 
need of enlarged expenditure in Porto Rico 
for the removal of illiteracy, expansion of 
educational facilities, and for vocational 
training. Governor Towner expresses his 
own conviction that Porto Rico in the future 
ought to become one of the States of the 
Union, and he advises the island to go 
steadily forward with that object in view. 


Farmer Govern- 
ment Defeated 
in Ontario 


It would be interesting to 
know what influence, if any, 
the general elections in On- 
tario (late in June) had upon the result in 
Minnesota, just across the border. eIn the 
Canadian province, the voters administered 
a sharp rebuke tọ the Farmer-Labor coali- 
tion government that had been in power for 
four years—at the very moment when the 
Farmer-Labor leaders. in. ‘Minnesota were 
waging, against the old parties, an election 
campaign based largely on promises. So 
decisive was the vote in Ontario that in the 
new provincial legislature the United Farm- 
ers party has only sixteen seats 4nd the 
Laborites have four. In rọrọ the Farmers 
had elected forty-four members and Labor 
eleven. The Conservatives are now swept 


back into power with seventy-five seats, Ore 


more than twice as many as a united op- 
position can possibly muster. Premier 
Drury immediately resigned his office, and 
the Conservative leader, G. Howard Fergu- 
son, began the formation of a ministry. 
In an article contributed to the June 
Review or Reviews, Mr. E. C. Lindeman 


had forecast losses for the Farmer-Labor® 


coalition, though he had not expected that 
the Conservatives would win a clear ma- 
jority. One of the issues in Ontario had 
been the. promise of the Conservatives to 


‘permit the voters to decide whether the 
è 


report. 
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‘ 
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present “dry” law shall be continued; 
and three days before the election the 
voters of the neighboring province, Mani- 
toba, had cast prohibition aside and adopted 
a system which permits the sale of liquor 


-under government auspices for consump- 


tion in the home. Quebec and British 
Columbia have similar regulations. 


The Coal While operators and miners of 
cg rat the anthracite coal fields were 


in session at Atlantic City, 
trying to agree on a new scale of wages, the 
Coal Commission appointed by the Presi- 
dent made public, on July 8, its preliminary 
The commission is a strong one, 
with John Hays Hammond (chairman), 
ex-Vice-President Marshall, Clark Howell, 
George Otis Smith, Edward T. Devine, and 
Charles P. Neill constituting its personnel. 
The comprehensive report was signed by 
every member. It is a clear-headed docu- 


ment in the main, and takes the strong 


stand that anthracite coal, ‘‘a limited 
natural monopoly,” involves so deeply the 
public’s interests that the industry should 
take its place with national banks and 
railroads in the matter of governmental 
supervision and publicity of operations. 


Opposed to The United Mine Workers 
Pemo have for some time strongly 


advocated the nationalization 
of the industry. The,President’s commis- 
sion advocates perpetuation of the present 
property rights‘ and opposes government 
ownership, provided effective federal regu- 
lation can be arranged. The Commission 
urges an act of Congress empowering the 
President to take over the operation of the 
mines @nd the distribution of coal whenever 
the operators and miners come to a dead- 
lock over wage or other controversies that 
results in shutting down work. Such a law 


ewould be in line with the general philosophy 


of the commission’s report, as it has been 
uniformly true that strikes have brought 
greater losses to the public than to miners 
or to mine owners. It will be remembered 
that twenty years ago, President Theodore 
Roosevelt brought the parties in contro- 
versy over wage scales in the coal-fields to 


*a settlement through his preparations to 


take over the operation of the mines for the 

public interest. With a formula for such 

an emergency and a clear legal mandate to 

the President, the possibility of emergency 

government operation would undoubtedly 
Ld 
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be a more compelling factor toward peace 
and continuous production. 


Freight The figures resulting from the 
Rara y commission’s labors do not 


indicate that there*has been 
any startling profiteering in the coal 
business. In ten years, both the retail and 
wholesale prices have about doubled; the 
labor costs have very much more than 
doubled, from $1.56 a ton in 1913 to $4.12 
in the first quarter of 1923. General 
expenses have nearly tripled and the cost 


` of supplies has doubled. The weakest part 


of the commission’s report is that dealing 
with the much disputed item of freight rates 
on coal. Mr. Hammond and his associates 
very properly remark that this question 
comes under the jurisdiction of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission; they go on, 
however, to point out that from 16 to 30 
cents of every dollar spent by the consumer 
for coal goes for freight and urge the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to reéxamine 
the reasonableness of the present anthracite 
freight rates. Since the coal report came 
out the Commerce Commission has begun 
such a new investigation. This cost item, 
ranging from 16 to 30 per cent. of the selling 
price, may be excessive, but the reasons 
brought forward by the Coal Commission 
for suspecting it and for starting the Com- 
merce Commission at work on a new investi- 
gation are somewhat feeble. That “more 
than forty years ago, President Gowen, of 
the Philadelphia & Reading, referred to this 
traffic as ‘very profitable’’’ does not seem 
a convincing reason for attacking the 
present rates on carrying coal. 


What Hard So many widely varying state- 
ey ea ments have been made as to 


the earnings of the miners that 
everyone will be interested in the results 
of the commission’s extensive study of the 
living conditions and earnings of coal 
miners in the anthracite fields. They find 
that those who elect to work the year 
round receive an income for a family of five 
ranging generally from $1500 to $2000, with 
some carping more and others less. To 
avert strikes, the Commission undoubtedly 
relies somewhat on the hoped-for law em- 
powering the President in an emergency to 
take over and operate the mines. There is 
also a recommendation for a continuing 
umpire and for various aids to the concilia- 
tion board. - 
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While President Harding’s 
Coal Commission is thus striv- 
ing to reform the very much 
éemoralized industry, householders will do 
well to take time by the forelock and lay in 
their stocks of fuel this summer. Even if 
there is no strike when the present wage 
scale agreement expires on August 31, the 
movement of freight on the railroads will 
be so huge in the fall and winter, unless 
unexpected industrial depression comes, that 
there is every prospect of real trouble for 
consumers who delay purchasing coal until 
cold weather makes it necessary that they 
should get it promptly. In the convention 
of miners and operators attempting to ne- 
gotiate a new wage scale, the former pre- 
sented a demand for a 20 per cent. increase 
in wages, which in the middle of July had 
not been granted or compromised. 


Lay In Your 
Coal Now! 


The 12-Hour One of the demands of the 
pate ‘oa coal miners, in addition to the 


wage increase of 20 per cent. 
in wages, is the doing away of the 12-hour 
day. In the case of the coal miners this 
is a matter which applies to comparatively 
few men, only 3,000 in the entire anthracite 
industry. |The much larger problem of 
the two-shift day in the steel industry has 
been brought to the fore again by the recent 
answer given by the Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute to President Harding’s earnest request 
for a pledge that the reform would be insti- 
tuted as soon as practicable. The steel men 
now, through Judge Gary, recognize the 
existence of the strong sentiment throughout 
the country in favor of eliminating the 
12-hour day; in deference to it and to the 
President they promise to make the change 
without undue delay, when (as they quote 
the President), ‘‘there is a surplus of labor 
available.” In public interviews, Mr. Gary 
is saying that an additional 60,oco men will 
be needed to enable the steel factories to 
change over to eight- and ten-hour days. 
He is also quoted as estimating that such 
a change would add 15 per cent. to the cost 
of making steel. 


A Matter of The manufacturers ¢f iron and 

Labor Supply steel, represented by the In- 

stitute, constitute about 87 

per cent. of all the iron and steel manufag- 
turers in the country. In spite of the at- 
tacks of labor leaders who describe the 
recent “pledge” as a mere empty gesture, 


- 
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customed to speak lightly on these im- 
portant subjects and it would seem certain 
that a determined effort will be made to- 
ward the object desired by the President 
as soon as there is some let-up in the fierce 
competition for labor. Mr. Gary is strongly 
opposed to the prgsent immigration re- 
strictions, which have, of course, a very 
direct bearing on his problem of finding 
enough men to produce the steel the coun- 
try requires. The volume of production 
has recently been such as has never been 
known in the United States, or for that 
matter, in any other country, even under 
the pressure of war needs. Last spring 
the rate of manufacture was 50,000,000 tons 
per year. Mr. Gary’s statement as to 
the effect of an 8-hour day (as against 12 
hours) on the cost of making steel is chal- 
lenged by the Federal Council of Churches, 
which has published a letter from the presi- 
dent of the. Colorado Fuel and Iron Com- 
pany, to Mr. Raymond B. Fosdick, repre- 
senting the Rockefeller interests in that 
company, which describes the change from 
the 12-hour to an 8-hour working shift in 
this Western plant as entirely successful, 
and-declares that the labor cost per ton of 
steel is sometimes actually lower with 
the shorter working day than with the 
12-hour shift. è 
oe 
Exaggerated Now that the captains of the 
Criticisms steel industry have publicly 
admitted that the 12-hour 
day should go, the opinion is unanimous and 
it will undoubtedly go, even though it be 
very probably true that in many of the 
mills no such entirely favorable results 
could be hoped for as are reported by the 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Company® in the 
matter of costs of production. It would be 
a mistake, however, to assume that the 
12-hour day in certain processes of the 
steel industry is an inhuman and outrageous.s 
imposition on the men, or that it is con- 
sidered by them to be such. Itis said that, 
in a great number of instances, the workers 
themselves desire it for the sake of the larger 
earnings that are possible under the two- 
shift day as compared with the three-shift 
day. Well informed people have stated 
that if the matter were put to a vote of the 
men actually working twelve hours—in 
open-hearth steel mills, for example—the 
practice would not be abolished. Further- 
more, the twelve hours of the two-shift 


Mr. Gary and his associates are not ac- “system does not in all cases mean intense 
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= and continuous physical work for that long 

stretch. The 12-hour man it is claimed is 
often one who is engaged in watching auto- 
- matic machinery; and there may be whole 
hours of his shift in which he has little or 
nothing to do except to touch a lever 6c- 
` casionally. It was announced on July 10 
that another effort would be made by the 
American Federation of Labor and its 
affiliated organizations to unionize the 
375,000 non-union men in the steel in- 
dustry, one of the chief purposes of the 
movement, as described by the labor leaders, 
being the achievement of an 8-hour day. 
It will be remembered that attempts to 
accomplish this in 1919 and 1920 were 
failures. _ fas | 


Uncle Sams The first advance estimates of 

Income the Federal Treasury in its 
| operations for the year ending 
June 30, 1923, had an enormous deficit 
of more than $800,000,000 in the forecast. 
The actual result was no deficit at all, but 
a surplus for the year of about $310,000,000. 
Part of this extraordinarily successful re- 
sult came from the tariff duties, which ex- 
ceeded estimates by hundreds of millions. 
The receipts from this source for the year 
were more than $561,000,000. Along 
with ,this phenomenal volume of tariff 
e revenue there was the intense business 
activity of last winter and spring which 
brought the income and profits tax receipts 
$178,000,000 above the billion and a half 
which had been,estimated. To these un- 
expected pieces of good fortune were added 
the earnest and efficient efforts of the Hard- 
ing adminisfration to cut out all unnecessary 
expenditures and take the most intelligent 
advanéage of the new budget system. 
During this last year there was a decrease 
in the federal debt of nearly $614,000,000, 
the new fiscal period beginning with a gross 
e debt of $22,350,000,000. In spite of these 
handsome operating results in the Treasury 


Department, Senator Smoot, who will be 


chairman of the Senate Finance Com- 
- mittee in the next Congress, has announced 
publicly that he would oppose any,reduction 
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in taxation. Mr. Smoot feels that we have 
not as yet made sufficient cuts in the war 
debt to justify any appreciable reduction in 
the tax burden. He predicts that Congress 
will pass a soldiers’ bonus bill-and will pass it 
over the President’s veto, if necessary. 


The The United States has again 

Re sak been favored with an abun- 
dant yield from the farms. 

The month of June brought in general good 
growing weather, and while in some sections 
of the east hay and corn crops suffered from 
a long rainless period during the spring, the 
average yields for the whole country are 
good. . The newspaper statisticians are 
figuring that the crops now being harvested 
are, at present prices, worth a billion dollars 
more than last year’s on the basis of farm. 
prices to-day and twelve months ago. The 
combined winter and spring wheat crops 
are less than last year’s by about 40,000,000 
bushels, but corn, oats, and cotton show 
much larger yields than in 1922. The same 
basis of figuring that shows the chief crops 
this year as worth a billion dollars more 
than in 1922 would bring them to be worth 
$2,200,000,000 more than in 1921. The 
prices obtained by the farmers for these 
products are not as high as they should be 
when compared with the prices the farmer 
must pay for machinery, furniture, clothes 
and other manufactured articles. In July 
quotations for wheat went below one dollar 
a bushel in Chicago, which on very many 
farms indeed represents less than the cost 
of producing and transporting the grain. 
The demand from Europe for the new crop 
has been small and there was a considerable 
volume of last year’s wheat carried over. 
Our exports of wheat during the past year 
were about 50,000,000 bushels less than in 
the twelve months previous. At the same 
time Canada gained about 50,000,000 
bushels in her exports, suggesting, as Mr. 
George E. Roberts points out in his National 
City Bank Bulletin, that Canada’s being 
barred from our markets by our tariff on 
wheat has simply resulted in her selling the ~ 
grain to our former customers in Europe. 








THE “LEVIATHAN,” LARGEST VESSEL IN THE WORLD 


(The United States Government has just spent $8,009,000 to ‘‘recondition”’ the Leviathan, and has placed it in 
regular transatlantic service from New York to Southampton, England, and Cherbourg, France, as the principal 
move in an effort to make the American merchant marine once more a factor in world trade. It will be remembered 
that when the United States entered the Great War, in 1917, it seized the German owned Vaterland, which had 
remained at her dock in New York harbor for two years and a half. Stripped of her luxurious accommodations, and 
renamed the Leviathan, the vessel became famous in the transport of American troops to France. When the war 


ended there was a second period of prolonged idleness for the great ship, which has just ended. 
trip she carried 1792 passengers and 7000 bags of mail. 


On her first regular 


She is manned by Americans and is an oil-burning boat.) 


RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


(From June 15 to July 15, 1923) : 


THE PRESIDENT’S TOUR 


June 20.—Mr. Harding starts from Washington, 
D. C., on his trip to Alaska. 


June 21.—The President, at St. Louis, Mo., 
advocates joining the World Court under condi- 
tions which would separate it from the League. 


June 22.—At Kansas City, Mo., the President 
endorses the grouping of railroads into regional 
systems, so that weaker roads can be carried by the 
stronger ones. 


June 23.—Mr. Harding recounts the Adminis- 
tration’s record of agricultural aid in a speech 
at Hutchinson, Kansas, where he also drives a trac- 
tor harvesting wheat. 


June 25.—At Denver, Colo., the President de- 
clares that the Eighteenth Amendment will never 
be repealed, although some changes may be ex- 
pected in enforcement; he objects to throwing the 
burden upon federal authority, as it would lead 
to formation of a federal police force. » 


June 26.—The President speaks on taxation, 
in the Mormon Tabernacle, Salt Lake City, showing 
how much, comparatively, is raised and spent by 
the Federal Government and by the States. . 


June 28.—In a speech at Idaho Falls, Mr. Har- 
ding advocates consumers’ coöperation as a logical 
successor to the producers’ coéperative movement, 
which has now reached a high point of development. 


June 29.—President Harding speaks at Helena, 
Mont., warning that, in event of another war, 
capital as well as labor will be drafted, and explain- 
ing his theories of essential coöperation between 
employers and employees. 


D 
July 2.—At Spokane, Wash., the President speaks 
in advocacy of development of natural resources as 
an aid to their conservation; he predicts a great 
industrial future through water-power develop- 
ment, with cheaper transportation and diversifi- 
cation of life pursuits. 


July 3.—At Meacham, Ore., Mr. Harding speaks 
on the mission of the Rev. Marcus Whitman iw» 
1843, and the preservation of Oregon to the United 
States; he participates in the town’s celebration of 
its eightieth anniversary. 


July 4.—President Harding is enthusiastically 
welcomed at Portland, Ore., where he favors 
quality rather than quantity in future immigration 
and advocates deportation for those aliens who defy 
the law; British armed sailors from H. M. S. 
Curlew parade in celebration of the occasion. 

July 5.—President Harding and his party sail 
from Tacoma for Alaska on the naval transport 


Henderson. Mrs. Harding is well and has stood 
the trip across the continent without bad effects. 


July 8.—President Harding arrives near Ketchi- 


e kan, Alaska, at the Indian village of Metlakahtla, 


Iw 
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és where he listens sympathetically to nativé com- 


plaints regarding interference with their salmon 


supply by he canning factories, holding out a 
hope of relief. 

- July 9.—At Wrangel, Alaska, Mr. Harding de- 
clares he has come “as an apostle of understanding;” 


Ey Secretaries Work, Wallace, and Hoover also make 


- short addresses. 


July 10.—President Harding visits Governor 
Scott C. Bone and the territorial officials at the 


_ Alaskan capital, Juneau. 


July 13.—Mr. Harding arrives at Seward. 


July 15.—The President goes to Fairbanks, 
Alaska, after conferring with Col. James G. Steese 
on railways and roads; Mr. Harding drives the 
golden spike, completing the Alaska Railway at 
Tanana Bridge, 415 miles from Seward and 56 
miles from Fairbanks. 


AMERICAN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


June 17.—The Railroad Labor Board rebukes the 
Pennsylvania Railroad for violating “decision No. 
218, after the Supreme Court of the United States 
had upheld the board’s right to render such de- 
cision, and has thereby denied to its employees 


essential rights as laboring men to which Congress 


had declared them entitled.” ` 


June 18.—In Minnesota, Senatorial primaries 
are held for a special election July 16; Governor 
J. A. O. Preus is the successful Republican candi- 
date and James A. Carley the choice of the Demo- 
crats, while Magnus Johnson is named by the 
Farmer-Laborites. 

June 19.—Michigan citizens elect to Congress, 
from the Third District, A. B. Williams (Rep.), of 
Battle Creek; he defeats Claude S. Carney (Dem.), 


ef Kalafnazoo, by a vote of 9,148 to 8,763. 


-Announcement is made from the White House 
that on July 3 ex-Governor Robert A. Cooper 
(Dem.), of South Carolina,” will become Com- 
missioner and executive ‘officer of the Federal 
Farm Loan Board, succeeding Charles E. Lobdell. 


June 20.—Presidentt Harding, by executive order, 
frees twenty-seven political prisoners who con- 
spired to interfere with the conduct of the war. 

The Americ@n Battle Monuments Commission 
is named by the President, as follows: General 
Pershing, Senator David A. Reed (Rep., Pa.), 
Congres$man John Philip Hill (Rep., Md.), Thomas 
W. Miller, of Delaware, R. G. Woodside, of Penn- 
sylvania, and Mrs. Fred W. Bentley, of Illinois; 
they will have charge of monuments to be erected 
abroad.. * 


e At New York City, prohibition agents seize 6,198 


bottles of liquor on the liner Baltic after break- 
ing British customs seals; other ships are also 


“June 26.—The recent dismissal of Arthur Powell 
Davis, director of the Reclamation Service, by the 


_. Secretary of the Interior, causes widespread com- 


‘ment; his successor is ex-Governor D. W. Davis, 
of Idaho. 

_ Governor J. C. Walton, of Oklahoma, calls out 
the National Guard to maintain order in Okmulgee 
County, on the ground that Sheriff John Russell 
has neglected to enforce the law. j 

Major-Genéral Mason M. Patrick, chief of the 
Air Service, qualifies as a pilot at the age of sixty. 


June 27.—The Illinois anti-Klan law is signed and, 
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takes immediate effect; it prohibits public assem- 
blies while masked or robed to conceal identity. 

June 28.—Attorney-General Daugherty moves to 
dismiss 226 cases against coal operators which have 
been pending at Indianapolis in the federal courts 
since February, 1921. ' 

At New York City, in an investigation of charges 
of police graft and corruption connected with pro- 
hibition, two police sergeants break down on the 
witness stand and confess false testimony to shield 
superiors. 


June 29.—At Scranton, Pa., the Anthracite 
Mine Workers’ scale convention ejects Communist 
agents and demands a 20 per cent. wage increase, 
$2 a day mores for common laborers, check-off, 
eight-hour day, 2,240 lb. ton weighing of carload 
production, and free tools. 


June 30.—General Lord, Director of the Budget, 
estimates the surplus for the fiscal year just ended 
as $3 10,000,000; a year ago a deficit of $823,000,000 
was expected. | 

July 2.—At New York City, Mayor Hylan signs 
a bill extending tax exemption on new houses until 
April 1, 1924; $5,000 is the maximum exemption 
on one-family houses, and $15,009 on multi- 
family houses. 

Governor General Leonard Wood returns to 
Manila from a tour of the southern provinces of the 
Philippines, reporting a restoration of order. 


July 5.—Senator Oscar W. Underwood, of Ala-. 
bama, declares his policies on foreign affairs, in a 
statement believed to be the first move in a cam- 
paign for the Democratic presidential nomination. 

Directors of the Iron and Steel Institute, replying 
to President Harding’s suggestion that the twelve- 
hour day (now remaining with some classes of 
labor), be abandoned, say that they will change to 
eight hours when “there is a surplus of labor.” 


` July 7.—At Lake City, Fla., a convict whipping 
boss is convicted of murder for flogging Martin 
Tabert, of North Dakota, who later died. 


July. 8—The United States Coal Commission 
submits a preliminary report recommending, for the 
anthracite industry, Government regulation and 
emergency power by the President to seize the 
mines, transportation, distribution, and marketing 
agencies; it declares that coal mining should be 
placed on the basis of public service instead of 
private profit and that books and accounts should 
be standardized and made public. 


July 9.—The Department of Agriculture fore- 
casts a farm crop worth $1,000,000,000 more than 
last year on the basis of present prices; the twelve 
leading crops will aggregate $7,829,912,800, as 
against $6,768,208,000 last year. 

The anthracite mine operators agree to abolish 
the twelve-hour day wherever it remains, and agree 
to the requirement of decision by the umpire of the 
Anthracite Board cf Conciliation within thirty days. 


July 1o.—Police Commissioner Enright of New 
York orders all city police to enforce the Volstead 
law and the Eighteenth Amendment. 

July 13.—Fred Lundin, former Chicago boss, is 
acquitted of conspiracy to defraud Chicago schools 
gf $1,000,000, along with fifteen other defendants. 

July 14.—Mayor Hylan’s $25,000,000 New York 
City bus lines are enjoined by the highest State 
court, which on appeal affirms decisions of both 
lower*courts. 


FOREIGN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


June 15. —Alexander Stambulisky, deposed Pre- 
mier of Bulgaria, is shot and killed at Vetren 
while attempting to escape. 

June r9.—Lithuania reélects Dr. A. Stulginski as 
President of the Republic. 

June 22.—The voters of Manitoba Province, Can- 
ada, approve a system for the sale, through Govern- 
ment stores, of liquor for beverage purposes; 
Quebec and British Columbia already have similar 
measures. 


June 25.—Ontario voters overturn the Farmer 
government and place the Conservatives in power— 
the only Conservative Province in the Dominion; 
returns for the rrr. seats show Conservatives, 75; 
United Farmers, 16; Liberals, 15; Labor, 4, and 
Independents, 1; G. Howard Ferguson will probably 
` succeed Premier Drury. 


June 26.—Premier Baldwin announces to the 
House of Commons a policy of expansion in the 
British Air Force, which will be increased by thirty- 
four squadrons. 

Moscow announces that Archbishop Tikhon has 
renounced anti-Soviet views and will be freed. 


June 27.—Premier Nikola Pachitch of Jugoslavia 
is wounded in the hand by a Serbian, who fires six 
shots at him when leaving the Parliament at Bel- 
grade. 

The Berlin Bourse quotes marks at 153,000 to the 


dollar. 


June 28.—Lord Curzon, in the House of Lords, 
states that “there is no chance of our agreeing in 
any circumstances whatever to the American pro- 
posal for a twelve-mile territorial limit” (apropos 
of prohibition). 


June 29.—Soviet Russia places Santeri Nuorteva 
in the Foreign Office as head of the Anglo-American 
division, succeeding Gregory Weinstein. 

Archbishop Tikhon, recently released from prison 
by Russian Soviet officials, resumes his ecclesiastical 
duties in the Donstoy Monastery. 


July 1t.—The French Parliament adopts the 
budget, which shows a technical deficit of 400,000,- 
ooo francs. 


July 2—An election campaign starts in Ireland, 
with President Cosgrave speaking at Claremorris 
and Keain O’Higgins and Ernest Blythe addressing 
audiences at Dublin and the Midlands. 


July 5 Timothy Healy, Governor-General of the 
Irish Free State, announces that Ireland is as tran- 
quil as England, and that while 10,000 Irishmen are 
in prison they are being released at the rate of about 
300 a week. 

The Soviet Central Executive Committee ap- 
proves the constitution of the Russian Socialist 
Federal Soviet Republic, following lines of the 
American and British constitutions. 


July 6.—The Mexican Senate amends the pending 
petroleum bill by providing that constitutional laws 
will not be applied retroactively but ig consonance 
with the five Mexican Supreme Court decisions 
handed down two years ago. 


July 7.—The British Matrimonial Causes bill 
passes third reading in the House of Lords; it”is 
designed to give equal divorce rights to women, 
_ who, in addition to the usual statutory ground, had 
been compelled to prove cruelty while the husband 

d not. 


RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS 
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July to.—The Rev. Luigi Sturzo resigns as Secre- - 
tary-General of the Italian Catholic party because 
of differences over proposed electoral reforms. 

July 1z.—In Manitoba, Canada, the voters defeat 
by 7ooo votes a proposal to permit the sale of wine 
and beer by hotels. 

July 14.—The Russian Soviets publish an official 
account of the death of the former Czar and his 


‘family at Ekaterinburg 8n July 16, 1918. 


July 15.—Premier Mussolini puts over his Elec- 
toral Reform bill, which receives a vote of 335 to 
139; he also receives a vote of confidence of 303 to 
150 and an ovation from the Italian Chamber of 
Deputies. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


June 16.—The United States communicates to 
various foreign nations the draft of a proposed 
treaty extending the right of search and seizure for 
liquor to twelve miles, but leaving the territorial 
limit at three miles. 


June 18.—The World Court swears in Professor 
Walter Schiicking as a temporary member in hear- 
ings on the Kiel Canal case, involving the right to 
exclude ships bearing munitions; the Chinese 
Deputy Judge Wang Chung-hui succeeds the late 
Judge Barbosa of Brazil... . The agenda of the 


court calls for hearings on (1) the Finnish-Russian 
dispute on autonomy of Eastern Karelia, (2) Kiel 
Canal case, and (3) German minorities in Poland. 
June 23.—The United States and Great Britain 
renew for five years the Root-Bryce arbitration 
treaty, providing that, if the United States joins 





GENERAL HENRI J. E. GOURAUD (Center) THE 
FRENCH “LION OF THE ARGONNE” 
(Who is visiting America as the honored guest of the 
Rainbow (42nd) Division. General Gouraud was 


thought by his men to be one of the shrewdest leaders 
among the Allied Commanders) 
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the World Court, disputes will be referred’ to it. 
June 26.—Ambassador Geddes leaves Washington 
for home, ill? 
June 29.—The first contingent of 200 American 
Relief Administration workers leaves Russia. 


July 2.—Dr. Sun Yat-sen, at Canton, addresses’a 
memorandum to foreign powers, stating that non- 
recognition of the Peking Government would dis- 
band the military forces and compel unification. 

Soviet Russia and Japan hold a conference at 
Tokio, and Japan offers to buy Northern Sakhalin 
for 150,000,000 yen ($75,000,000), while the Rus- 
sians ask 1,000,000,000 gold rubles ($500,000,000). 

Roland W. Boyden resigns as unofficial observer 
for America on the Reparation Commission, and his 
place is taken by Colonel Logan. 


July 3.—The League Council summons to Geneva 
the Governmental Commission of the Saare Valley, 
which has been complained of by the population be- 
cause of excessive garrisons, substitution of the franc 
for the mark, and restrictions on free speech. 


July 5—The World Court begins hearings on the 
Kiel Canal case arising from refusal of Germany 
to permit the British ship Wimbledon to proceed 
through the canal bearing arms and munitions for 
Poland; the Versailles Treaty requires Germany to 
maintain the Kiel Canal free to all neutral vessels. 


July 7.—The decree of the Saare Commission for- 
bidding adverse comment on its rule, to which 
Britain objected, is modified and the League Coun- 
cil declares confidence in the Commission. 

The League Council endorses the report of the 
Advisory Committee on the opium traffic, thanking 
the United States for sending a delegation. 

The French Chamber of Deputies ratifies the 
Washington Naval Treaty by vote of 460 to 106, 
effectivesuntil December 31, 1936; the debate, how- 


= eever, shows no inclination to limit submarines. 


July 9.—The French Chamber of Deputies unani- 
mously ratifies the Four Power Pacific treaty. 

The League of Nations asks police departments 
throughout the world to coéperate in a survey of the 
international “ white slave” traffic under a commit- 
tee headed by Dr. Abraham Flexner. 


July 10.—Patriarch Meletios, of the Greek Ortho- 
dox Church, leaves Constantinople to retire to a 
monastery on Mount Athos. 


July 11.—The French Senate ratifies the Wash- 
ington nfval treaty, 287 to 3, and the Four Power 
Pacific treaty is ratified unanimously, ratification 
having been previously completed by the United 
States, Great Britain, Japan, and Italy; the way is 
now open for interchange of official documents to 
éring the treaties into complete effect. 


THE SECOND CONFERENCE AT LAUSANNE 


June 16.—The Leslie-Urquhart group of French 
and English business men sign an agreement with 
the National Society of Turkey for Export and Im- 
port by which they gain a virtual monopoly of Turk- 
ish foreign trade; 175 Angora deputies own stock in 
the Turkish company. 

June 22.—Ismet Pasha urges the Allied repre- 
sentatives to hasten signature of the treaty; but 
questions of Ottoman debt, concessions in Turkey, 


and evacuation of Constantinople must be settled first. - 


June 23.—British and Turkish delegates agree to 


refer the Mosul dispute to the League if no agree- a 


ment is reached within nine months. 
K 
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June 29.—Allied representatives agree to a con- 
cessions clause maintaining all pre-war agreements 
which have been partly executed or which are 
advantageous to Turkey; but the United States 
takes exceptions to so broad a clause. 


July 8.—The Turks agree with the Allies to mod- 
ify the general clause regarding pre-war concessions 
and specify. particularly the Vickers-Armstrong, 
Turkish Petroleum Company, and the French Ana- 
tolian Railway concessions; all foreign troops are to 
be withdrawn six weeks after ratification of the 
treaty by the Angora Assembly; and all references 
to the Ottoman debt are to be removed from the 
treaty. 


July 9.—The “Angora Government authorizes 
Ismet Pasha to sign the Lausanne peace treaty. 


July 11.—The Turks interpose objections to Brit- 
ish construction of the clause regarding withdrawal 
of armed forces; Ismet Pasha insists upon departure 
of the British naval vessels in the Straits coincident 
with removal of troops. à 


July 12.—Ismet Pasha withdraws his agreement 
on pre-war concessions to the Vickers-Armstrong 
Co., the Turkish Petroleum Co., and the Com- 
pagnie Générale des Chemins de Fer; British and 
French delegates withdraw; the renewal of these 
pre-war concessions would have interfered with 
the Chester grant and was objected to by American 
Minister Grew. — | 


THE SITUATION IN THE RUHR 


June 16.—The German Government sends a note 
to nations not engaged in occupation of the Ruhr, 
protesting against “ Franco-Belgian terrorism.” 


June 24.—The cities of Essen, Oberhausen, and 
Mulheim agree to General Degoutte’s terms for or- 
ganizing local police forces and will report names and 
numbers of men enlisted, require them to salute 
French and Belgian officers and to wear their num- 
bers on the sleeve. 


June 29.—The French Senate unanimously votes 
credits for the Ruhr occupation, registering disap- 
proval of interference by the Vatican; 363,000,000 
francs have been gained from the occupation at a 
cost of 307,000,000. 

Seven German agents provocateur are sentenced 
to death by French court-martial for sabotage. 


June 30.—Ten Belgian soldiers are killed by a 
bomb on a train crossing the Hochfeld Bridge on 
the Rhine; German hostages are immediately 
seized, amusement places closed, and other repres- 
sive measures taken by Belgian General Rucquoy. 


July 2.—Pope Pius urges upon Germany the ces- 
sation of passive resistance and sabotage. 

The French seize three Ruhr industrial plants, 
at Segeroth, Oberhausen, and Dortmund, the seiz- 
ures being carried out under an order by General 
Degoutte giving occupational forces power to take 
private property for reparation purposes; the Ger- 
man Government repair shops at Nied are taken, as 
are also fouwcoal mines in the Langendreer district. 


July 3.—Count de Saint-Aulaire, French Ambas- 
sador to London, visits Lord Curzon, British For- 
eign Minister; but his verbal reply to the British 
note seems inconclusive. 


July 9.—The Pope’s representative calls on M. 
Jaspar, Belgian Foreign Minister, and urges that 
severe measures of reprisal be not taken because of 
the Duisburg bomBing incident. 


RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS 


July 12.—Prime Minister Stanley Baldwin makes 
a statement to the House of Commons, while Lord 
Curzon reads an identical one in the House of Lords, 
outlining British policy in the Ruhr (see page 148). 

July 13.—The French enter Barmen, outside the 
occupation zone, seizing 8,000,000,000 marks and 
hostages from among police and officials, in re- 
taliation for the kidnapping of two Fyench soldiers 
on July 11 and for sniping from outside the zone. 

July 15.—Premier Poincaré speaking at Senlis, 
the high point of the German advance, answers the 
contentions of Premier Baldwin of Britain. He 
insists on performance of the Versailles agreements, 
and says: “It is not our fault that we had to act 
alone with Belgium. If all had ‘acted together the 
chances are Germany would have yielded imme- 
diately.” ae 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH 


June 1r5.—Governors of the New York Stock 
Exchange and of the Curb Exchange adopt resolu- 
tions compelling members to open books for inspec- 
tion and to give testimony in legal proceedings. 

June 16.—The Stock Exchange firm of Knauth, 


Nachod & Kuhne, which for seventy years has been 


engaged in banking at New York, fails with liabili- 
ties estimated at $12,000,000. 
June 18.—Mount Etna, in Italy, assumes a state 


- of active eruption and the flow of lava blots out 


peasant homes and villages. 

June 19.—Dr. Alexander Meiklejohn resigns as 
president of Amherst College after ten years’ effort 
at modernization and liberalizing; he will be suc- 
ceeded by Professor George D. Olds. 


June 20.—The building strike at New York City 


ends with an agreement to pay bricklayers a basic 
wage of $1.50 an hour, or $12 a day, for two years. 

Zimmerman & Forshay, for forty-six years bank- 
ers and brokers in New York, fail for $7,500,000. 

June 22-23.—The reconditioned Leviathan, on its 
trial trip, establishes new world speed records— 
(1) steaming for five hours at 28.04 knots an hour, 
and (2) for twenty-five hours at an average of 27.48 
knots, covering 687 nautical miles. . 

June 25.—William S. Silkworth resigns as presi- 
dent of the New York Consolidated Stock Exchange; 
he is succeeded by Lawrence Tweedy | 


June 26.—At San Diego, two airplanes succeed in 
transferring fuel while in flight. 


June 28.—At Poughkeepsie, N. Y., the Washing- 
ton University “eight” wins the intercollegiate ’var- 
sity rowing races (the first time a Western college 
has won). 

The Carnegie Institution obtains a concession 
from Guatemala to conduct archeological explora- 
tions in the Department of Peten among the ruins 
of Tikal, the ancient city of the Maya Empire. 


_ June 29.—A lifeboat from the S. S. Trevessa ar- 
rives at the Island of Mauritius after traveling 


2000 miles on the Indian Ocean fos twenty-five 


days with sixteen men. 


July 7.—A wrecked balloon found floating in Lake 
Erie is identified as that of Lieutenants L. T. Reth 
and T. B. Null, who were contestants in the recent 
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Indianapolis elimination balloon race; both men 
lost their lives. ° 

_ July 13.—In Idaho, the mining towrts of Mace and 
Burke are destroyed by forest fires, and 1200 
people are homeless. 

. July 15.—Robert Tyre Jones, Jr., an amateur of 
Atlanta, Ga., wins the national “open” golf cham- 


pionship at Inwood, N Me 


OBITUARY 


June 15.—General Luis Térrazas, Mexican cattle 
king said to have owned 6,000,000 acres in Chihua- 
hua, 93. . . . Maurice Hewlett, British novelist, 
62. 


June 16.—John McParland, president of Inter- 
national Typographical Union, 55. 

_ June 17.—Paul Cornoyer, artist, 59. 

June 20.—John Hall Deane, New York lawyer 
and philanthropist, 83. | 

June 21.—Sumner Increase Kimball, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., who organized the United States life- 
saving service, 88. 

_ June 22.—Edward Clark Potter, of Greenwich, 
Conn., sculptor, 66. ` 

June 24.—Allan Dawson, well known editorial 
writer and former associate editor of the New York 
Globe and the Tribune, 57. ... John Ewing, of 
New Orleans, former Minister to Honduras, 66. 

_ June 27.—Brig.-Gen. Lewis T. Bryant, New Jer- 
sey Labor Commissioner, 49. ... Horace De 
Lisser, rubber manufacturer, 57. 

_ June 28.—Dr. Hermann Michael Biggs, New York 
State Commissioner of Health, 63. ... Louis 
Marlin Antisdale, editor of the Rochester, N. Y., 
Herald, 53. 

_ June 29.—Gustave Adolph Kerker, composer i 
light opera, 66. ... Malcom McNeil, Chicag® 
wholesale grocer, or. ... David B. Clarkson, 
Chicago book publisher. . . . Jose Carlos Rodrigues, 
noted Brazilian journatist, 70. 

June 30.—Mary King Waddington, author. 

July 1.—William Allen Butler, noted New York 
lawyer, 70... . Miss Leila Taylor, of Pittsfield, 
Mass., Shaker author, 68. 

July 2.—John Francis Redmond; managing editor 
of the Editor and Publisher, 35. . . . The Rt. Rev. 
James Ryan, Bishop of the Roman Cathqjic diocese 
of Alton (Illinois), 75.... Dr. James George 
Kiernan, Chicago alienist, 71. 

July 9.—William Rufus Day, former United 
States Supreme Court Justice, and member of the 
commission which negotiated the treaty ending the 
Spanish-American War, 74. ... Jacques Reich, 
portrait etcher, 70. 

July to.—Congressman Luther W. Mott (Rep.), 
of Oswego, New York, 49. . . . Robert Loveman, 
Georgia poet, 50. 

July 11.—Albert Chevalier, the English actor and i 
coster singer, 62... . Brig.-Gen. W. S. Pierce, 
U. S. A., Assistant Chief of Ordnance, so. 

July 13.—William P. Dillingham, United States 
Senator from Vermont, 8o. 

July 15.—Dr. Stephen Sheldon Colvin, noted 
psychologist, 54. 





_ + THE PRESIDENT VISITS 
THE GOLDEN WEST 





© Underwood & Underwood 
FORDING A STREAM, COWBOY FASHION, IN ZION NATIONAL PARK, UTAH 





© Underwood & Underwood 
THE PRESIBENTIAL TRAIN IN THE WEST—AND ONE OF THE CROWDS THAT TURNED OUT 
TO DO IT HONOR 





© Keystone View Co. © Keystone View Co. 
MRS. HARDING SPEAKS, WHILE THE PRESIDENT PRESIDENT HARDING SPEAKING 
SHAKES HANDS ä bs FROM THE REAR PLATFORM 
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© Underwood & Underwood 
IN THE IRRIGATED POTATO FIELDS OF IDAHO 








© Keystone View Co. 
AT THE FALLS IN YELLOWSTONE PARK 








THE TRANSPORT “HENDERSON” WHICH CARRIED THE PRESIDENTIAL PARTY TO ALASKA 
® 


+ PROHIBITION AND POLITICS 


CARTOON COMMENT ON Wor tp TOPICS 
OF THE MONTH 





YO-HO-HO! AND A BOTTLE OF RUM!—IN AMERICA 


PASSENGER J. BULL: “Well! What are you going to do about it? A 
THE CAPTAIN: “Er—mm—well, I—er, don’t know; you see, I shouldn't like to offend them.” 


x From the Western Mail (Cardiff, Wales) 
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THE LIMIT—THREE-MILE OR OTHERWISE! ° IF ENGLAND RETALIATED! 


(The New York grog party beats the Boston tea party of an Joun BULL: “Sorry, Sam, no chewing gum, no jazz, no horn- 
earlier day to a frazzle rimmed spectacles admitted here.” -= 
From the Evening Times (Glasgow, Scotland) From Opinion (London, England). 
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THE MODERN COLUMBUS 


THE STATUE OF LIBERTY—1923 Trying to discover a place to land in America 
From Reynolds's News (London, England) From the Evening Times (Glasgow, Scotland) 
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VIEW OF AN AMERICAN COAST GUARD KEEP- THE LINER’S STOCK-ROOM 
ING A LOOKOUT FOR APPROACHING SPIRITS Uncle Sam may see another meaning in tġe word “medicinal” 


From the Chronicle (Manchester, England) From the Evening Express (Cardiff, Wales) 








THE AMERICAN RESCUER 


j I. GERMANY: Ah, a messenger from 2. “Another bill!” 
THE WATER-BABY e America with a registered letter!” i 
From the Passing Show (London, England) ° From Kladderadatsch (Berlin, Germany) 
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THE FINANCIAL JOY WHEEL AT THE WORLD’S AMUSEMENT PARK 


From De Amsterdammer (Amsterdam, Holland) 
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MR. ASQUITH’S IDEA OF 
BURYING THE HATCHET 


From the Pall Mall Gazette (l_on- 
don, England) 


{Mr. Lloyd George, leader of an- 
other faction of the Liberal party, 
is at the receiving end: and the infer- 
ence is clear that the Gazette does not 
look forward to an early consumma- 
tion of a United Liberal party] 





THE BRITISH NOTES TO RUSSIA 


(Lord Curzon wegrs a silk hat and carries an olive branch when presenting 
the second note; but the knife and revolver are not entirely concealed) 
From Izvestia {Moscow, Russia) 





POINCARE: “THIS NIGHT IS TERRIBLE! I HAVE UNCLE SAM PLAYS THE INDIAN WHENEVER 
DREAMED THAT THE GERMANS ACCEPTED THE SUBJECT OF CANCELLATION OF DEBTS 
OUR PROPOSAL!” n j IS.MENTIONED 

e From Ji 420 (Florence, Italy) From Jl 420 (Florence, Italy) 
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THE DECLINE OF THE MARK IN GERMANY 


“Lucky man! Are you taking a sack of flour home?” 
**No such luck! That contains only paper money!”’ 


From Meggendorfer Blaetter (Munich, Germany) 





THE FRENCH PREMIER’S IDEA OF REAL 
SECURITY AGAINST GERMANY 


POINCARE: “When I have erased Germany entirely from the 
map, France will be secure!" 


From Wahre Jakob (Berlin, Germany) 


a? Sa U eee 
” tn on ie OD ata EO 
THE VICTIMS 


(Two Frenchmen have been assassinated in the Ruhr, and the 
German Eagle speaks) oe 

“Two more—but there will never be enough for me to make 
a new throne!”’ 


From Echo de Paris (Paris, France) 





WELCOME ! THE Gii 
MORE THE MERRIER! 


BEAT IT! 1 CAN RUN 
THIS WAGON MYSELF! 





WHY UNCLE SAM REBELS AGAINST THE 
FOREIGN ELEMENT HE ONCE WELCOMED 
a 


READY TO PLUNGE IN, BUT TAKING NO 
CHANCES 
From the Democrat & Chronicle (Rochester, N. Y.) $ From the World (New York) 
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“tHE 
LEACVE OF NATIONS 


WENT DOWN 





THE ONLY WAY TO TEACH A PUP TO SWIM THE PRESIDENT AS AN ANIMAL TAMER 


From the Pioneer Press (St. Paul, Minn.) From the News-Tribune (Tacoma, Wash.) 


WHAT'S YOUR IDEA ABOUT 
THE CosT ©' LIVING- 
JHE FARMER 
THE WORKER 
HE MERCHANT: 





THE VOICE OF WASHINGTON, D. C.—AND THE VOICE OF AMERICA 


From the Pee (Sacramento, Cal.) 


Tahe 


H WEST witcwie 


| : AG Z NOT A VERY PLEASING TRIP, WITH THE 
SS. Sees Yee | 2S * TRAFFIC COPS STICKING SO CLOSE 

= ae a a ei — Iž From the Times (New York) - , 

THE PRESIDENT IS HAVING A WONDERFUL [Itis reported that some of the Senate “‘irreconcilables,” includ- 


ing Mr.LaFollette and Mr. Borah, will themselves make speeches 
VACATION in the West ia reply to any arguments President Harding may 
From the Dispatch (Columbus, Ohio) è utter in favor of American participation in the World Court] 
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“ISN’T THE SCENERY SIMPLY WONDERFUL THIS YEAR!’’—From Collier's (New York) 


R. FORD continues to be the central 

figure in the American political situa- 
tion, although there are still no answers 
to two important questions: “Will he 
run?” and “Will he be Democrat, or 
Independent?” Meanwhile, Senator Un- 
derwood has returned from Europe and 
emerged as a likely candidate for the 
Democratic nomination. 















THE DARK HORSE 
From the Evening World © (N®w York) 


AT THE DEMOCRATIC RINGSIDE b EXCEEDIN’ THE SPEED LIMIT, B’GOSH! 
From the Tribune © (Chicago, Illinois) _ From the Eagle (Brooklyn, N. Y.) 
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BRITAIN, FRANCE, AND 
WORLD. POLITICS 


- BY FRANK. 


I. BaLtpwin’s SPEECH 


VENTS abroad in the past month have 
led naturally and logically to the climax 
supplied by the speech of the British Prime 
Minister, Stanley Baldwin, which has just 
been delivered as I write these lines. It 
has been apparent for many days that, sub- 
jected to pressure at home and alarmed by 
events abroad, the British Government was 
on the eve of making some independent 
move if joint action by the Allies proved 
still impossible. 
To the end of ascertaining if joint action 
_were possible, questions were during June 
and July addressed to the French Govern- 
ment, to the Belgian, and to the Italian. 
Discussions im camera, however, manifestly 
led to no fruitful solutions, for in the end 
they were abandoned, and the momentous 
announcement was made that the British 
policy would be publicly described by the 
Prime Minister and the Secretary for For- 
*eign Affairs in the two Houses. 

These speeches having been made, it 
remains to discuss briefly what they mean 
in general, and what they may mean in the 
immediate future True to the British 
tradition, Mr. Baldwin said little; and the 
little that he did say was couched in 
language meticulously careful and patently 
designed to avoid inflicting any wound upon 
nationaPsentiments or giving offense to any 
political leader, either Poincaré in France 
or Theunis in Belgium. 

Yet no one can fail to perceive that, de- 

spite all the gentleness in tone and manner, 
the British Government has delivered an 
ultimatum to France and Belgium and has 
- announced that if France and Belgium de- 
cline to adopt British views, then action 
must be taken by the British Government 
and that this action must take the form of 
an independent response to the last German 
Note by Great Britain and thereafter to 
Anglo-German negotiations. . 
Mr. Baldwin has told the French’ that 
their occupation of the Ruhr has failed of 
its purpose, that it has imperilled: British 
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and European interests, that indefinite 
occupation of the Ruhr, which means occu- 
pation pending payment, one of the pur- 
poses emphasized by Poincaré, is inde- 
fensible. Above all he has in terms rejected 
the main Franco-Belgian demand, namely, 
that Germany abandon passive resistance 
in advance of any settlement of the Ruhr 
problem or adjustment of reparations. 

Now, as I have said, despite all the care 
in language, despite all the explicit declara- 
tions of unity of French and British senti- 
ment in compelling Germany to pay up to 
capacity, despite the frequent allusions to 
common memories and common interests, 
the British pronouncement cannot be in- 
terpreted in any sense save as an ultimatum; 
it indicates what the French must do, if the 
Franco-British Entente is to endure; and 
it inferentially indicates what will happen if 
the French decline. 

Writing at this moment, when the speech 
is just submitted to the world, I shall natu- 
rally avoid prophecy of the consequences. It 
is possible, however, to say certain things; 
for example, if the French yield to the 
British suggestion, then at a single stroke 
French prestige in Europe is annihilated, 
Britain regains control of the whole situa- 
tion, and Poincaré not only fails dismally 
but must face a Parliament and a country 
which will hold him responsible for the 
disaster which has come. 

Poincaré, on his part, has left no doubt 
as to the French program. There is not the 
slightest chance of any face-saving com- 
promise. He has declared that France will 
not consent to any commission of experts 
whose duty it is to fix German capacity— 
one of the German proposals approved by 
Baldwin. He has declared that France will 
not consent to any reduction of reparations 
save as this scaling down is balanced by 
cancellation of inter-allied debts—a condi- 
tion Baldwin at best fails to meet. Above 
all, he has declared, and Belgium has agreed, 
that there shall be no consideration of 
any German proposal until Germany has 
renounced its policy of passive resistance, 
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It may be that Poincaré will recede under 
pressure. It may be that the French people 
-and the French Parliament will hold the 
British Entente of more value than the 
Ruhr campaign. There are any one of a 
dozen influences which may collectively or 
severally bring the French to how to the 
British will. But the thing that must be 
patent to everyone is that there is now no 
escape for the French from surrender or re- 
sistance. They cannot abandon the policy 
and the method which they have adopted in 
company with the Belgians, ‘without admit- 
ting defeat—complete, hopeless defeat. 

What Mr. Baldwin really says is that the 
Ruhr occupation is a failure as a method of 
collecting reparations, that it is a menace 
to Europe because of the ruin of Germany 
which it brings about, and, finally, that it 
is an intolerable strain upon the British 
pocket-book, since it reduces trade and in- 
creases unemployment. What he does not 
say is that he is prepared to join the French 
and the Belgians in increased pressure, 
which is what Brussels and Paris have de- 
manded and still demand. Rather he 
makes clear the conviction of his govern- 
ment that France and Belgium must 
abandon their pressure. 

Not since the close of the war have the 
Germans scored so heavily as in the present 
instance. They have hoped and calculated 
that in the end the divergence of the fun- 
damental interests of the British and the 
French and the survival of ancient jealousies 
and suspicions would lead the British to 
intervene on German behalf and prevent 
the French from collecting reparations in 
any degree commensurate with their losses. 
The whole German scheme of evasion of 
payments has been based upon this funda- 
mental assumption—and, at least from 
the German point, the declarations of 
Stanley Baldwin utterly vindicate the 
whole conception. 

Of two things one: either the French— 
and Belgians—must accept or reject. If 
they reject the British proposal then we 
enter a new and troubled period in Euro- 
pean history with rapidly widening breach 
between Paris and London. If they accept, 
then at least it is a fair gue% that the 
Germans, heartened by recent events, will 
expand their campaign of resistance and 
evasion and we shall have to reckon soorfer 
or later with French desperation in the 
face of fiscal ruin and German menace. 
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been-any moment so critical as the present. 
To imagine that there will be any clear and 
swift solution seems to me unwarranted, 
because the adjustments which will have to 
be made must in any event take time. Only 
if Paris stands firm and rejects the British 
proposal without delay can there be a quick 


‘termination of the present crisis, and such a 


termination will only clear the way for an 
even graver crisis. For if the French refuse 
British leadership now, the French and 
British people will confront each other in 
more complete opposition than at any time 
since Waterloo. Sa 

In abandoning the policy of neutrality, 
adopted by his predecessor, Baldwin in 
effect discloses the fact that Britain cannot 
afford to stand idly by any longer; that she 
remains unable to share French and Belgian 
viewpoints and therefore their policies; that 
she is increasingly unable to bear the con- 
sequences of these policies; and that she 
purposes to present a substitute policy, 
confessedly at variance with the Continental 
in many vital respects, that she hopes 
upon presentation will be accepted by all 
of her Allies—she obviously expects Italian 
assent—but if it is not she must still per- 
severe. Thus.if there is not joint response 
to the last German Note, there is certain to 
be a British answer and, the conclusion is 
inescapable, in so far as Germany meets e 
British conditions, Britain will be bound to 
seek to protect Germany from other credit- 
ors still unsatisfied." * 

But the area of maneyver is obviously 
restricted. The French and Belgians are in 
the Ruhr. If they stay, the whole British 
attempt falls to the ground automatically. 
And if the French and Belgians decline to 
go, only force can expel them and the British 
have no present intention of invoking force, 
nor do they possess the force themselves. 

Therefore it seems to me that not immedi- 
ately, perhaps, but eventually, if the French 
stand firm now, we shall see two coalitions 
forming in Europe, two groups of powers, 
one of which will stand with France and 
the other with Britain. And with the 
British will go the Germans, provided only 
that the long protraction of French occupa- 
tion does not bring the ruin Baldwin and 
his fellow countrymen forecast. 

Talk of imminent war between France 
and -Britain is just moonshine, where it is 
not domestic political propaganda within 
the British Isles and on the part of certain 


Not since the close of hostilities ha$ there , Labor and Lloyd Georgian journals and 
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leaders. It is absurd to imagine that the 
= British Ministry, which is seeking to end 
- something that resembles but does ‘not 
amount to war, because of the harm done 


their own industries, would even envisage 
hostilities which would be stupendously 
destructive merely to end the Ruhr occupa- 
tion. ° ; 
The only war which immediately impends 

is one between the presses of two capitals. 
On the other hand, the thing which is all- 
important to recognize is that two great 


_ powers have formally and publicly professed 


policies which are mutually exclusive, and 
at points profoundly antagonistic; and to 
this extent adjustment has become more 
difficult, because compromise involves sur- 
render of principles which have been 
adopted with world-wide emphasis. 

In sum, the British under Lloyd George 
tried to cajole the French. Under Bonar 
Law they have tried to convince the French 
by retiring and leaving the instruction to 
events. Both methods have failed. Now 
Baldwin foreshadows independent action. 
But always it is the fundamental divergence 
of interests which counts. The French 
want reparations. The effort to collect 
reparations may ruin British trade, but the 
failure to collect reparations certainly ruins 
France. And, so far, statesmanship has 


* efound*no way of accommodating these 


conflicting necessities. 

There is one further detail which must 
be considered. Mr. Baldwin has tried to 
reach agreement, with the French and Bel- 
gians in secret conference and has mani- 
festly failed. He can hardly hope now to 
persuade the French in public where his 
only available arguments were futile in the 
more ppivate and necessarily more friendly 
atmosphere of embassies and foreign offices. 
But what he must reckon‘on is that, on the 
whole, the British policy and the British 
interests are more nearly identical with 

hose of the majority of the nations than 
the French. 

Since he cannot succeed with the French 
by persuasion, and cannot think of employ- 
ing force, Baldwin must calculate in the 
end upon the support which British methods 
and British conceptions will enlist all over 
the world, and particularly in the United 
States. He must believe that France will 


find herself gradually isolated and in the. 


end compelled to yield alike to the opinion 
and the interests of other peoples. 
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quence of the new move be a French rejec- 
tion of the British suggestions, one can 
guess that the British will pursue their 
indicated program, counting upon the 
cumulative effect of later events. As a 
consequence we may see both French and 
British policies operating at the same time, 
and have to wait for weeks and even'months 
before it is plain which will prevail, always, 
however, with the realization that if the 
French and Belgians hold out long enough, 
Germany must crash; and a German crash 
will destroy the British policy as well as the 
German. 


II. Nationat Positions 


Now, in the face of the approach of a 
new crisis, it is plainly essential to fix in 
mind once more the conditions of the prob- 
lem and the interests of the respective 
nations. All that has happened since the 
beginning of the new year, the situation we 
now face, results inevitably from the action 
of the French and the Belgians in going into 
the Ruhr, They can stay there indefinitely; 
sooner or later, as a consequence of their 
occupation, Germany must either surrender 
to them and thus comply with their terms, 
or she must sink into a condition of hopeless 
economic ruin, which will leave her helpless 
and the Ruhr in Franco-Belgian hands. 

What, then, is to tempt Poincaré or France 
to yield at this stage of the game? Isola- 
tion? But the French are not isolated. 
They are assured of the support of the 
Little Entente and Poland. They have 
the active partnership of Belgium. The 
failure of the Ruhr operation? But it 
cannot fail because it is a double-barreled 
affair: when reparations vanish security 
emerges. Force? But whence comes the 
force? Who is ready to make war on be- 
half of Germany to save it? Not Britain, 
for a new war would mean new economic 
chaos and fresh British industrial ruin. 
Moreover, who is to find the men and the 
material to fight France, given a willing- 
ness which is nowhere discoverable? 

Doubtless there are weak points in the 
French position, but it is folly now to over- 
look the $trong points. The nation, de- 
duction being made for a small minority, 
is solidly behind Poincaré, who has had 
niany tributes in the form of votes of confi- 
dence in the French Parliament in recent 
days. The military strength is in his hands, 


Thus, although the immediate conse-. since France, with her allies, is undeniably 
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supreme in Europe at the present hour. If 
Germany decays under his hands, falls to 
chaos, anarchy and disruption, he still 
acquires merit; going into the Ruhr for 
reparations, he brings back security. 
“How, then, is the position to be taken or 
turned? Admit at once it *cannot be 
stormed. To be sure, there are the moral 
imponderables, but they are far from being 
all on the other side. If Germany had 
paid, tried to pay, given one sign of real 
good faith in all the time between the open- 
ing of the war just nine years ago and the 
present moment, the task would be much 
easier. But the German does not help his 
would-be rescuers. Even the Pope’s ges- 
ture was largely weakened by German 
murder of Belgian troops, just as a subma- 
rine sinking on the eve of the Armistice 
destroyed any latent tenderness for the 
vanquished. 

When all is said and done, it seems hard 
to find any way to get the French to change 
position save as it can be made clear to 
them that the change would be as bene- 
ficial to themselves as to those who are 
advocating it strenuously in the market- 
places of the world. It may be true—I 
personally think it is—that French policy 
will presently end in the ruin of Germany, 
but how will a change of French policy 
result in the saving of France—and Bel- 
gium, for Belgium is far from a cipher in 
the situation and follows France only within 
limits and cautiously? 

This is the precise point where, up to the 
present hour, Stanley Baldwin has failed, 
as did Bonar Law and Lloyd George before 
him. They have all been unable to pre- 
sert to the French any alternative to French 
policy which enlists French approval. Bet- 
ter a ruined Germany than a bankrupt 
France in the presence of a salvaged Reich, 
therefore let Germany pay or perish, the 
free choice is hers. So say the French, so 
they have been saying for more than three 
years. 

“You are wrecking us, along with Ger- 
many,” the British protest. 

“Then come in with us and make the 
German surrender. It is your, refusal to 
codperate which gives him his sole hope of 
evasion and therefore his single reason for 
resistance. Ask Berlin to yield, not Paris.” 

One strength of the present French posi- 
tion is that the French have now to do 
nothing but what they are doing. , They 
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many is visibly crumbling; the German 
situation is patently exercising a greater 
and greater influence upon British’ public 
opinion. France can afford better than 
anybody else to let things drift as they are 
drifting, even if they go finally to that ulti- 


. mate conclusion sqQalarming to the British 


public. 

And so far as there is any law in the case 
it is with the French. Three out of four 
of the nations represented directly in the 
matter, namely, France, Belgium and Italy, 
pronounced Germany in wilful default and 
accepted occupation of the Ruhr as an 
act in conformity with the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, which is the law of Europe. 

I dwell on these points, familiar to all 
my readers, because they are bound to have 
new importance in the weeks which are to 
follow. 


III. Batpwrn’s HAND 


Now what has Baldwin in his hand, what 
cards are out for him and against him? On 
the whole he has the backing of his own 
people in any effort to bring about a settle- 
ment of the Ruhr, although there is more 
division of opinion in England than in 
France and French policy has more endorse- 
ment in London than British in Paris. 
the main, Englishmen agree that protracted 
economic disturbance on the Continent, 
such as must accompany further Ruhr 
hostilities, must spell further unemploy- 
ment and greater industrial prostration in 
Britain. 


In 


Further than this, Baldwin heads that | 


country which is financially strongest in 
Europe and is probably the single solvent 
nation among the European coufttries di- 
rectly involved in the World ‘War. Spe- 
cifically, Britain is the creditor of all three 
of the continental countries immediately 
affected by the German situation, namely, 
France, Belgium and Italy. In theory this 
would give her a hold upon the policies of 
these three countries, but in practice it 
does not work out that way. 

It does not work out that way because, 
in the case of France, for example, Poincaré 
takes the ground that there shall be no re- 
duction of German reparations, that is, of 
the French share, save as that reduction is 
balanced by British cancellation of French 
debts. For the British, collection of repa- 
rations is far less important than reduction 


can sit still; they can wait and see. Ger-* of the totals, since the British are more 
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concerned with the Germans market’ than 


-with their share of reparations, but they are 
put to it to find arguments which shall at 


one time lead to cancellation of reparations 
and maintenance of debts. : 
Nor is the situation much different so 
far as Belgium and Italy 
though both these countries are far more 
interested in German economic rehabilita- 
tion than is France. Because Britain still 
insists that France, Belgium and Italy shall 
make up the difference between what 
Britain owes America and what Britain 
thinks Germany can be made to pay, Bel- 
gium and Italy show no indication of help- 
ing the British persuade the French to ac- 
cept British views in the matter of German 
reparations figures. From the British point 
of view, perhaps from the impartial point 
of view, the British have dealt generously 
with their allies in the matter of debts, al- 


- though this opinion would be disputed in 


teduction of the sum of reparations. 


Paris, Rome and Brussels. Actually these 
three countries owe Britain upwards of 
$7,000,000,000 and the British have agreed 
to reduce it to a sum which will hardly 
exceed $2,000,000,000. | 
- But the difficulty is that the British, 
more than anyone else, would profit by 
the restoration of Germany and are there- 
fore the most emphatic proponents of the 
But, 
at the same time, they argue that since they 
have to pay the United States, it is only fair 
that their allies should pay them enough to 
meet the American claims. These allies, 
on their side, say quite logically: “We 
have a legal claim upon Germany for a sum 
large enough,*in the French case, to pay 
both war debts and reparations. If we 
reduce if, you profit, therefore you must 
cancel debts as we cancel reparations.”’ 
Supposing, however, that Baldwin should, 
in the end, agree to cancel British claims 


upon France, Belgium and Italy; provided 


these nations agreed to a reduction of 
reparations, it would still be impossible to 
achieve a reduction commensurate with 
what the British regard as’ necessary, 
until the United States had agreed to sim- 
ilar cancellation. 

Now it is clear, for the reasons I have tried 
to sketch and for others which I have em- 
phasized in the past, that the British have 
never made much progress in persuading 
European countries to accept their views, 
just as the Balfour Note never effected a 


are concerned, al- 
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European countries who have accepted 

British views have been pretty promptly 

upset by their own parliaments. Poin- 

caré and Mussolini, therefore, have reason 

oF keeping in mind the fates of Briand and 
itti, 

Nor car Baldwin accept the views of 
Paris—and it would seem he has not yet 
been able to bridge the differences between 
London on the one hand and Brussels and 
Rome on the other. You have the square 
conflict between fundamental conceptions. 
The two nations think differently about the 
German problem and differences of opinion 
coincide with differences of interest. The 
French believe the British policy means 
the salvation of Germany and the ruin of 
France. The British believe that the 
French policy means the ruin of Germany 
and the incidental crippling of Britain. 

Questions of prestige complicate. The 
two countries are rivals in Europe. Their 
influence, their strength, everything de- 
pends upon the issue of the present debate. 
If Baldwin now should abandon the policy 
of Bonar Law and join with the French in 
coercing Germany, he might be overturned 
and no one can foresee the consequences in 
British political life. Poincaré would be- 
yond any cavil go out of office and into 
disgrace, if he should capitulate now to the 
British demands. 

Yet from the British point of view, as 
contrasted with the French, the situation 
cannot continue. If the French can wait 
and win, no matter whether Germany 
collapses or surrenders, every day which 
brings German collapse nearer makes British 
action more imperative. If Cuno has to go 
to Poincaré, in the face of British absten- 
tion and disapproval of the Ruhr/campaign, 
the British defeat is only a little less com- 
plete than the German. If France and 
Belgium, having fought the Ruhr War 
without British aid, can win it, they can 
write the terms of German surrender and 
these terms will not embody many British 
ideas. 

Yet if Britain cannot persuade France, 
if she cannot allow herself to be persuaded 
by France,gertainly she cannot force France 
to adopt her views. Force means war; war 
means an enormous expansion of economic 
destruction. Britain might win the war 
militarily, but she would lose it industrially, 
and given her present condition as a result 
of the, world war her situation would be 


lodgment in America. The Ministers of * obviously desperate in the extreme. It 
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would be desperate, for war would mean not 
the prostration of the German market alone, 
but of all European markets. Therefore a 
war to restore economic health in Europe 
would be in itself contrary to common sense. 

There was, then, nothing left but the 
course which Baldwin adopted, namely, to 
make’ a full and frank statement of the 
British view in the hope that the strength 
of the reasoning, the justice and the sound- 
ness of the arguments may appeal to the 
world and lead to a reaction in favor of 
British views and against that French policy 
which risks wrecking Germany and increas- 
ing the economic distress of Europe. 

Success or failure of such a move must 
depend upon the extent to which British 
arguments and proposals find acceptance, 
not merely or chiefly among the nations 
directly involved, but among the neutrals 

of the war and the United States. Such a 
maneuver must be directed at the shaping of 
what we loosely call world opinion. It 
must succeed or fail as it rallies to the ideas 
expressed and the policies advocated by the 
intelligence and sense of justice of men of 
many nations. Yet all success elsewhere 
must prove useless, if the appeal or state- 
ment stimulates rather than weakens re- 
sistance in Paris and in Brussels. The 
experiment is obviously a dangerous one, 
. but the alternative is passivity which would 
amount to open consent that Britain be 
eliminated from the most important single 
struggle in the world and a struggle the 
outcome of which is of utmost importance to 
herself. | 

And at this point we must leave the dis- 
cussion for the present month. Obviously 
we are on the edge of a new phase, which 
may see the decision reached in the whole 
German problem. Nine years after Ger- 
many launched her attack upon western 
Europe her fate seems to turn upon the 
success or failure of the nation whose en- 
trance into the war was signalized by the 
author of the German Hymn of Hate. 

Yet if it be that we are entering a new 
phase, the fact remains that all the essential 
circumstances endure unchanged. The 
policy of France is based upon the right to 
reparations in consequence df German 
attack and devastations and the need for 
security incident to Germany’s strength in 
numbers and record in recent history. The 
policy of Britain rests upon the necessity 
of Britain to sell in foreign markets in order 


to live at home. German policy is based . 
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upon the determination to avoid reparations, 
which in reality means the determination to 
escape the costs of a lost war anc her reliance 
upon the divergent interests of France and 
Britain to insure her ultimate salvation. 

* So far no one has found a way of recon- 
ciling the interests of France and Britain 


‘and so far Germany’ has escaped real repara- 


tions, but to-day France has Germany by 
the throat and the grip is at the same time 
destroying German policy and compromis- 
ing British interests. If, moreover, one may 
hazard a guess, my judgment is that solu- 
tion, if it comes, at least all hope of solution, 
must lie not in what Britain or for that 
matter the world persuades France to do, 
but what Britain and the world bring Ger- 
many to do. And this after all is another 
way of saying that the fate of Germany 
remains in German hands and that for a 
Germany resolved upon evasion there is no 
escape from complete ruin. 


IV. LIMITATION AND EXPANSION 


Outside of the Reparations controversy 
the most interesting European event for 
Americans has been the ratification by the 
French Senate and Chamber of Deputies of 
the Washington Treaties covering limitation 
of armaments and guaranteeing seqirity in 
the Pacific. -> . . 

By this French action the real achieve- 
ment of the Washington Conference will be 
preserved without the need of any supple- 
mentary agreement between Britain, the 
United States and Japan, such as the long 
delay of the French had prompted the 
Japanese to suggest. Naval*ompetition in 
capital ships as between Great Britain and 
the United States is thus prevented and the 
regional agreement in the Pacific for the 
time being at least removes the hitherto 
grave danger of a collision between the 
United States and Japan. k; 

The long delay in French action is ex- 
plained by dissatisfaction with the manner 
in which France felt she was treated in 
Washington and resentment at the apparent 
desire of the great sea powers to impose 
permanent weakness upon her, based upon 
French necessity to abandon naval con- 
struction and concentrate on war arma- 
ments during the war. But the debates in 
the French Parliament indicate that for 
these things the French did not hold the 
American Government responsible. Final 
action thus abolishes the slight but not 
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cnimportant American impatience with the 
French policy both during and since the 
Washington Conference, while unmistak- 
able American sympathy with France in the 
Ruhr crisis has served to remove any latent 
French bitterness over events in the Con- 
ference. 

Unhappily for the larger moral effect of 
the French action, three separate events 
have served to indicate how circum- 
scribed after all were the results achieved 
at Washington. The first of these happen- 
ings was the decision of the British Govern- 
ment to expand its air forces fivefold to 
match the present strength of the French. 
The second was a similar adoption of a pro- 
gram of extension of the British naval base 
at Singapore, which could have no other 
meaning than that of a defensive measure, 
with Japan in mind. The third was the 
decision of the Dutch to increase largely 
their naval establishment for the express 
purpose of guarding their East Indian colo- 
nies against a possible Japanese peril. 

There was, moreover, a fourth circum- 
stance to be noted. While the French Par- 
liament accepted without reservation the 
decisions of Washington with respect of 
capital ships and Pacific adjustments, it 
failed to ratify those treaties which had to 
do with the use of submarines in war and 


e efurther gave clear evidence of an intention 


ultimately to amend these agreements, so 
far as France was concerned, to the end of | 
preserving for the French complete freedom 
of action in the development of a submarine 
fleet. Such limitation of armament as was 
achieved at Washington and such elimina- 
tion of compefition in construction were thus 
rigidly confined to capital ships. 

Nowylooking at the Anglo-French clash 
in the matter of air programs, it is essential 
at once to put aside the notion that either 
the French or the British are deliberately 
‘thinking of war or preparing for it. As far 
as France is concerned, her present supreme 
air fleet is the consequence of her general 
policy of maintaining her armies after the 
war. Believing that in the next war the 
air phase would be all important, the French 
have continued steadily to develop their 
aircraft, while the British in their gen- 
eral demobilization of men and material 
scrapped their air fleets with the rest of their 
equipment. ; 

As a consequence, a situation arrived in 
which, to put the thing quite baldly, the 


British Islands were almost completely e 
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without adequate defense against an over- 


whelmingly strong French air fleet. Mean- 


time the situation as between France and 


Great Britain had materially changed. The 
alliance had ended with the war. The En- 
tente had submitted to grave impairment 
during the disagreements over repayations. 
But as British and French policies contin- 
ued to diverge, the preponderance of French 
air forces put the British in a position of 
manifest inferiority, inconvenient if not 
actually dangerous. 

A solution might perhaps have been 
sought on the lines of the Washington 
Conference, but unfortunately events at 
Washington had furnished the French with 
arguments which the British could not ac- 
cept. Thus at Washington Britain and the 
United States had asked France to agree to 
a limitation of naval strength based on the 
existing situation, which meant in figures 
that France was asked to accept a ratio of 
one-third of British and American strength 
in capital ships because at the moment this 
fairly represented her relative strength. 

The French submitted with pretty poor 
grace and many protests, but now, when the 
British suggest limitation of air strength, 
the French reply that they are willing, pro- 
vided Britain apply the Washington princi- 
ple, which would give France a permanent 
advantage of something like five to one. 
Of course the British will not accept any- 


thing but equality and as a consequence ` 


hope of limitation by conference has dis- 
appeared. 

A good deal of bitter comment has been 
provoked on both sides of the Channel by 
this airplane problem. The British de- 
nownce the French for forcing a competition 


and remind the French that they are 


deeply in British debt. The French reply 
that they are prepared to join with the 
British in an offensive and defensive alliance 
which will place the French air fleet at 
British service in case of emergency. 


But the British, quite like ourselves, are - 
opposed to permanent alliances and must ` 


in the same measure avoid any state of 
hopeless inferiority. The result must be a 
competitign in naval strength within limits. 
But it is essential to recognize that this 
competition does not now forecast war as 
did the German challenge to British sea 
strength, because, while they mean to equal 
French strength in the air, the British are 
not acting with the deliberate idea of 
fighting the French, destroying their powers 
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of resistance and replacing them in the 
world. In a word, the conditions are quite 
different now from what they were in the 
years before 1914 and not even the most 
sensitive Frenchmen will see in the British 
decision to rival French air strength .an 
ultimate purpose to attack France. 

But the British action is only one more 
sign of the failure of the general idea of 
disarmament. France retains her armies, 
reduced, to be sure, from war and pre-war 
standards, because she fears the eventual 
German danger. Poland, Rumania, Czecho- 
slovakia, Jugoslavia, even Belgium, retain 
their armies because of manifest perils of 
unmistakable gravity. In the same sense 
Britain insists upon retaining the supreme 
fleet, so far as Europe is concerned, and has 
now decided that she cannot afford to per- 
mit even a recent ally with whom she has 
been at peace for more than a century to 
dominate the air. 

Turning now to the Pacific situation, it is 
plain that the British decision to transform 
Singapore into a new Gibraltar is a direct 
consequence of the Washington Conference. 
Indeed at Washington the British plan with 
respect to Singapore was disclosed in the 
British demand that the lines should be so 
drawn as to leave them freedom to build 
their new naval base there. Moreover, as 
we accepted for our part the Japanese de- 
mand which threw us back upon Hawaii as 
our advanced naval base and deprived us 


of the right to fortify Guam or expand the’ 


relatively useless fortifications in the Philip- 
pines, we withdrew as a barrier between the 
Dutch East Indies and the British do- 
minions in Australasia. 

Now precisely, as the French fear Gegman 
attack in the future, the British dominions 
fear a Japanese attack. The great empty 
spaces of the vast Australian continent 
unmistakably beckon to a people crowded 
beyond endurance in their narrow islands 
and needing expansion to escape suffocation. 
Before the Washington Conference, Aus- 
tralia looked to America quite as much, 


almost, as to Britain for protection, but 


with our withdrawal from the Far East, 
the danger in their eyes has grown and the 
pressure upon Great Britain fof additional 
security has increased. ; 

For the Dutch, moreover, the Washing- 
ton Conference, so far as the Pacific is côn- 
cerned, seemed little less than a disaster, 
for at one stroke of the pen there was re- 
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between their rich colonies and the powerful 
Japanese navy: As a result, they were 
driven not merely to undertake a, great 
naval program, but also to turn to the 
British. Thus as Belgium has steadily 
tended to draw close to France because of 
the German danger, Pacific conditions 


‘have thrown Hollaitd into British arms and 


this development, which has its origin in 
Asia, has had and may still have interesting 
European consequences. 

It was in obedience to American public 
sentiment and official anxiety that the 
British ended their alliance with Japan. 


That they hoped to substitute for a dual 


alliance a triple alliance with the United 
States as the shining third was always plain 
at Washington. But not only did the 
United States refuse such an arrangement, 
but the Japanese themselves, irritated by 
British tactics, agreed to the extinction of 
the treaty and thus acquired a freedom of 
action which was by no means wholly 
pleasing to the British. 

At Washington, Japan, having obtained 
the terms which she sought, having per- 
suaded the United States to abandon any 
idea of acting as a protector of China, and 
having also brought us to retire from the 
Far East and drop all idea of developing a 
naval base which would enable us. to em- 
ploy our fleets in Asiatic waters, and thus e 
in possible opposition to herself, announced, 
not merely the ‘possible intention of chal- 
lenging us, but also’ the ability to do it. 

But, as so often happens in the world, 
the elimination of one rivalry was at once 
succeeded by another. In abandoning all 
thought of any Americare conflict, the 
Japanese concentrated their attention upon 
Asia and became, either by design or by 
mere force of circumstances, a positive 
menace to the dominions of that empire 
with which they had just been allied in a 
world war. Thus in laying the specter of 
an American-Japanese collision, Washing- 
ton, as the Singapore episode demonstrates, 
did raise another evil spirit and perhaps 
opened a new chapter in history. 

England hoped that as a result of the 
Washington Conference we should join her 
in settling the European mess, but our re- 
fusal to go to Genoa dashed British hopes 
and to British eyes rendered sterile the 
great efforts made at the American capital. 
England hoped, too, that in return for dis- 
carding the Japanese alliance she would 


moved the single considerable dbstacle., obtain an American partnership in the 





Pacific, but this, too, was not forthcoming 
and the reservation placed by the American 
Senate upon the Four Power Treaty 
destroyed the last vestige of such value. 
Finally, the British hoped that with Ameri- 
can aid they would be able at the Washing: 
ton Conference to bring about a limitation 
of the land armaments “of France. 
this they failed, too, for the French not 
only rejected all limitation of armies but 
retained freedomin the air and under water. 

As between the United States and Great 


_ Britain there could be a Washington settle- 


ment because thére were no outstanding 
political differences which required adjust- 
ment. As between the United States and 
Japan there was a possible settlement of the 
political differences which manifestly existed. 
Therefore agreement between the United 
States and Great Britain, both in principle 
and application, could be immediate and 
between Japan and the United States could 
follow a political adjustment. But since no 
adjustment of political differences between 
France and Britain was reached before the 
conference or possible at it, no arrangement 
was conceivable. 

Nations which have adjusted their dif- 
ferences in principle can easily agree in 
conference on matters where their interests 
are mapifestly non-conflicting. The mis- 
ake at Washington was the belief that there 
could be any agreement in detail until the 
larger questions of international policy had 
been adjusted. The mistake did not affect 
Anglo-American .or Japanese - American 
questions because in both cases interests 
had been or could be reconciled. But it 
did affect all Muropean matters and in the 
end the success of Washington was rigidly 
limited t# Anglo-American and Japanese- 
American matters. It was enormously use- 
ful to have these questions cleared up, but 
clearing them up did not in the least affect 
other world situations directly or indirectly. 

I wish I could make clear the fundamental 
fact of the Washington Conference because 
there has been so much confusion in this 
country as a consequence of a misappre- 
hension of its meaning. Before the con- 
ference the United States and Great Britain 
fgund themselves, as a result of the accidents 
of war, the one with a huge program of 
naval expansion on its hands, the other 
with the choice between accepting hopeless 
inferiority and undertaking a huge and 
costly program of its own, which it could 
not afford. But the American people had 
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no fear of the British nation, no suspicion, 
no reason for desiring to be stronger at sea 
than it, while the British nation had no 
conviction that if American fleets balanced 
British, the integrity of the British Empire 
would be compromised. There was, then, 
no political reason why an accidental 
competition could not be terminated and 
nothing was simpler than to agree in con- 
ference to what was, in fact, agreed to 
tacitly before conference. 

By contrast’ there was suspicion as 
between the Japanese and the American 
peoples. Each regarded the other as pur- 
suing designs which were inimical to the 
other. Now if this had been the fact, no 
agreement would have been possible, but 
the fact was that each nation imagined that 
the other was seeking to do something which 
was outside of its purposes and susceptible 
of denial. 

We were not undertaking to circumscribe 
Japanese fields of expansion and by force of 
arms maintain a position as defender of 
China. On the contrary, our people were 
totally unwilling to run the risks of a great 
war merely to play the rôle of arbiter in the 
Far East. And the Japanese were quite 
ready to renounce any capacity to strike 
our shores and give moral pledges not to 
assail our sovereignty in the Pacific Islands, 
provided we renounced a similar ability in 
their own areas of interest. So once more 
agreement in conference was possible. 

When, however, Anglo-French questions 
arose at Washington, and when they have 
arisen elsewhere, it has been possible so far 
to find no basis of adjustment. It may be 
that the differences in views are not without 
some solution, but it is clear that so far 
each people has preferred the risks in- 
cident to a failure to compromise over any 
basis of adjustment which has been offered. 
The collision of interests is real, not ac- 
cidental, as in the case of Anglo-American 
naval competition, and not imaginary, as in 
the case of the United States and Japan. 

An international conference can succeed 
if there is no fundamental divergence of 
interests between the nations attending. It 
can succeed if apparently fundamental 
differences upon examination in conference 
disclose the fact that the divergence is not 
in reality but in the misconceptions of two 
cotintries. But despite the common notion 
to the contrary, conferences do not succeed 
merely because a majority of the nations 


. presen? hold to a view which seems to the 
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people of one nation a menace to its honor, 
its rights, or its security. 

I dwell upon this detail now because 
_ apparently we are on the verge of another 
international conference and because in this 
country there is a widespread notion that if 
only nations can be brought to ‘conference, 
disputed questions can be adjusted. Yet 
the problem of reparations has survived in- 
numerable conferences and, while it abol- 
ished Anglo-American competition and 
produced a Japanese-American entente in 
the Pacific, the Washington Conference did 
not procure a real limitation of armament 
either under the water or in the air; and it 
did promote, not prevent, naval expansion 
in the Pacific, as recent events have demon- 
strated. 


V. LAUSANNE AND SOFIA 


I have left myself only a little space in 
which to discuss two Balkan events—the 
final termination of the Lausanne Confer- 
ence, following agreement upon all disputed 
questions, and the Bulgarian Revolution 
which cost Stambulisky his life and upset 


a peasant government based upon the prin- 


ciple of the acceptance of the decisions of the 
war and the abandonment of rivalries as 
between Bulgaria and her three neighbors. 

Of Lausanne it is only necessary to say 
that the Turks have confirmed around the 
green table the victory won on the stricken 
field. They have returned to Europe and 
acquired Eastern Thrace with Adrianople. 
They have even crossed the Maritza and 
retaken Karagatch. They are assured of 
a prompt evacuation of Constantinople and 
the mastery of their greatest city. Even 
more important from a moral standpoint, 
they have escaped the capitulations, which 
constituted an impairment of their sover- 
` eignty and a proof of their subservience to 
the western powers. 

As a consequence of the war and the after- 


math of the war, Turkey has lost vast 


Asiatic territories. Syria, Mesopotamia, 
and Palestine are gone, but she has re- 
gained all of Asia Minor and even extended 
her frontier on the Russian beundary of 
Armenia. She has blocked the Allied plan 
for the complete partition of Turkey. She 
has annihilated the Greek hope, backed hy 
British favor, of reéstablishing Hellenic 
power on the ancient foundations of the 
Byzantine Empire. She has, too, emain- 
tained her right to deal with her Armenian ‘ 
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and Greek minorities as she chooses—which 
means in practice the expulsion of the 
former and the extermination of the latter. 

Playing allied countries against each 
other in the most approved Hamidian 
fashion, Turkey has at once exposed the 


incoherence of Euxope and the weakness 


of those nations which undertook to elim- 
inate Turkey but shrank from the necessity 
of fighting in the pursuit of their ends. 
The whole Turkish episode is humiliating 
in the extreme for the western world and 
must have enduring consequences incident 
to the destruction of European prestige all 
through the Near and Far East. 

But, for the moment, Turkey, although 
victorious in war and peace, is in reality a 
ruined country, war-swept and needing a 
long period of peace and the most skilful of 
administrations to survive. Her. political 
successes will be meaningless, in the end, if 
she does not develop a capacity for self- 
government which in all her history she has 
never displayed. Even after peace she 
remains a field for European exploitation 
and inevitably the scene of new rivalries. 
Moreover, if for the moment she has seen 
the Western powers paralyzed by their 
mutual jealousies, she has always to reckon 
with the eventual return of the Russian. 

But, for the moment, Turkey has &caped,, 
she alone of the nations allied with Ger- 
many has retained her European frontiers 


unchanged and cempletely escaped the 


efforts of the victorious allies to impose upon 
her their terms of peace.’ ‘Germany is help- 
less, Austria has disappeared, Bulgaria, if 
resentful and unsettled, is, powerless to 
modify the decisions of Paris: but the Turks 
have defied all, dared all, and won. 

As for the Bulgarian rising, it is mani- 
festly ominous, although for the moment 
its influence must be restricted. The Minis- 
try and the Premier who went down in ruin 
represented an honest desire to accept tht 
decision of the war and to abandon policies 
and purposes which have kept Bulgaria at 
war almost steadily from 1912 to 1918 and 
ended in terrific national sacrifices with 
next to no commensurate gains. 

But if Stambulisky has perished like 
Rathenau, like Erzberger, like practically 
all the statesmen of the Central Powers who 
have advocated submission, the lesson can- 
not be lost. One is bound to conclude that 
in the end the masses of all nations will not 
endure governments which sacrifice na- 
tional aspirations to accept the doctrine of 
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peace at any price. Thus Bulgarian, like 
_ German and Hungarian, aspirations remain 
to be reckoned with. 

What are these aspirations and with 
whom do they conflict? At once Bulgaria 
demands that the Allies make good their 
promise that she shoul have access to the 
sea by Dedeagatch, across Greek territory. 

‘ But at Lausanne, Greece, with Allied ap- 
proval, has ceded Karagatch to Turkey and 
thus placed a Turkish barrier between 
_ Bulgaria and the sea, which must be nego- 
tiated before the Greek problem can be 
solved. And this circumstance perhaps 
contributed not a little to the recent up- 
heaval. Bulgaria discovered that even 
virtue did not necessarily insure reward. 
Beyond the problem of an outlet on the 
Ægean lie the larger aspirations. After the 
war of 1912 Bulgaria possessed eastern 
Thrace and the long façade between the 
Rhodopians and the sea. She owned both 
Kavala and Dedeagatch. Before the war 
she had agreed with Serbia that she was to 
have most of Macedonia and she confi- 
dently expected to acquire Salonica. But 
as a result of the war of 1913 she lost not 
only Macedonia and Western Thrace with 
Kavala but also the Southern Dobrudja 
which she had held since 1878 and that 
, „Wester Thrace which she had acquired with 
“other profits in the First Balkan War. In 
- the World War she lost her A2gean facade. 

In the first hours of.the victorious war of 
1912 Bulgaria could aspire to be the Prussia 
of the Balkans arid bind all the other states 
to her chariot. She was the strongest of the 
Balkan states „save Rumania, which did not 
consider herself Balkan. But a decade of 
turmoil has resulted in the expansion of 
Rumani&, Jugoslavia, and Greece. All are 
larger than Bulgaria and all have taken the 
lands which Bulgaria marked for her own. 
Yet if to-day she is weak, Bulgaria has 
still reason to look to the future with hope. 
Her enemies are the foes of Hungary. Her 
rivalry with Jugoslavia in Macedonia 

‘brings her Italian favor and her quarrel 
with Rumania begets Russian approval. 
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And henceforth she must be counted with 
those nations which decline to accept things 
as they are in Europe, namely, Germany, 
Hungary and Russia. As I have said, she | 
must profit by Italian opposition both to 
Greece and to Jugoslavia. To-day she is 
at the mefcy of Rumania and Jugeslavia; 
to-morrow she may see Greece once more 
joined to the alliance of these neighbors 
united to restrain her, but these neighbors 
have powerful enemies and grave problems. 

Stambulisky. would have joined Bulgaria 
to her conquerors in some form of agree- 
ment, but any agreement must have per- 
petuated the disparity in power resulting 
from the war and sacrificed Bulgarian 
aspirations to material prosperity. His 
heavy hand fell upon the men who led 
Bulgaria into the World War, who were 
responsible for her ruin. Even the young 
King felt his hostility and was half a pris- 
oner. But in a sense these men identified 
themselves with the nation and the nation 
was incapable of sacrificing hopes which 
had survived nearly a thousand years of 
disappointment. 

A little thing, in itself, then, the Bulgarian 
episode is symptomatic. It discloses how 
mistaken were those who believed at Paris 
that as a result of war a new spirit was born 
in the world and that men would abandon 
all the old gods in pursuit of new. But after 
nearly four years, from one end of Europe 
to the other it is made manifest that nations 
still cling to their old hopes and are still 
dominated by their ancient fears. 

Nine years after a tragedy in the Balkans 
set in motion the events which culminated 
in the World War, a tragedy at Sofia like 
that of Serajevo serves to illuminate briefly 
but terribly the whole European theater. 
We have, too, eloquent testimony from 
many directions that the political and per- - 
haps the economic condition of Europe is 
worsening and the London forecasts would, 
suggest that we are approaching a new 
crisis, One consequence of which may be 
new rivalries and fresh collisions of funda- 
mental national interests. 
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TURKEY FACES EASTWARD 


NOTES BY AN AMERICAN OBSERVER AT CONSTANTINOPLE 


[Mr. Ellis has been in Turkey several months. 


BY WILLIAM T. ELLIS 


He has already contributed to this REvrew an article 


on the Lausanne Conference, and this is the second article dealing particularly with Constantinople. Next 
month we shall print a fourth article on Near Eastern conditions, written from Angora, which will prove 


to be picturesque and striking-—Tue Eprror.] 


oe eee are many windows through 
which an observer may peep at the 
problem of resurrected Turkey. One is the 
Stamboul lattice—and, alas for artists and 
lovers of the quaint and old and beautiful, 
the literal Stamboul lattices, through which 
the curiosity-laden eyes of harem ladies 
used to look out upon the passing shows 
of life, are fast disappearing. Figuratively, 
though, all that is involved in the question 
of Turkey’s future is to be seen through the 
window of Constantinople. What is to 
become of this historic city under the new 
régime? Will New Turkey keep her old 
capital? The Nationalists say positively 


that she will not; Angora, and only Angora, | 


will be the center and fountain of the na- 
tion’s laws and life. 


Frankly, the Nationalists do not trust. 


Constantinople. They say she is, and al- 
ways has been, a courtesan city, inconstant, 
corrupt, corruptible and corrupting. Stam- 
boul, or ‘‘Estamboul,” as is the native name 
of the capital, although particularly applied 
to the Turkish quarter lying between the 
Golden Horn and the Sea of Marmora, is a 
word meaning ‘‘the city”; even as a certain 
notorious character may be “the woman.” 
It was here in the capital that the Ottoman 
_ Empire lost its virility and began to decay. 
All the urban vices have ever flourished 
conspicuously in this’ metropolis which 
bridges two continents and two seas. 
Effete, degenerate, debauched, a destroyer 
of character and a breeder of treason, Con- 
stantinople has always had a bad name. 
These demoralizing influences New Turkey 
seeks to escape by keeping her Jgw-makers 
off in mid-Anatolia, in the Turkish primitive 
village of Angora, where public sentiment 
enforces puritan practices of conduct. . 
Foreigners’ complacency is rather dashed 
by having the Turks assume that it is 
European corruption they dread. . This 
hardly comports with the-West’s view of 


the Turk. Yet there is no denying that the 
stern virtues of the typical Moslem charac- 
ter are enervated by contact with the Occi- 
dent. The good Moslem is a total ab- 
stainer. Constantinople may be likened to 
a huge dramshop, run by Christians. As 
soon as peace is signed, the Turks say they 
intend to try to put into effect in Constan- 
tinople the prohibition laws passed by 
Angora. A “dry” Constantinople is far 
less conceivable than a “dry” New York. 

Prostitution reaches depths of degrada- 
tion and open shamelessness in the “ Chris- 
tian” quarter of this city scarcely attained 
anywhere else on earth. Not that the Turk 
has the Anglo-Saxon conception of chastity; 
but his own “half world” is a hidden realm; 
and his immorality is certainly not®brazen > 
in its commercialism. Furthermore, Con“ 
stantinople, to the good Moslem, represents 
luxury, worldliness, . idleness, and pretty 
much all the sins against which the Prophet 
warned the faithful. Nevertheless, the 
“progressive” and “liberal” Turks contend 
for Constantinople as the continuing cap- 
ital of the Empire. 

On the political and strategic side there 
are still more impressive objections to 
Constantinople. It is in Europe, and under 
European influence. For centuries the 
countries of the West have intrigued here, 
with and against Turkey. In his heart of 
hearts, the Turk knows that even his 
shrewdest statemen, such as old Abdul 
Hamid, are no match for the cunning diplo- 
mats of Christendom. By playing off one 
power against another, Abdul Hamid re- 
tained his sovereignty for nearly half a 
century; but he was losing out all the time, 
and his empire grew steadily weaker and 
smaller. There is more than a little of fear 
and panic in the argument that the Nation- 
alist Turkey should be encitadeled in the 
fastnesses of Angora, where foreigners can- 
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At the same time it is pointed out that 
Constantinople is too vulnerable for a 
capital. Always under the guns of foreign 
warships, it is also within striking distance 
-by hostile Balkan neighbors. While it is 
true that even the British could not capture 
Constantinople in the, world war, it then 
took the skill and valor of more than one 
nation to defend it. Nationalist Turkey 
would hardly be equal to the task. Angora 
is defended primarily by its inaccessibility. 

To the Europeans who have dwelt long 
in Constantinople it is simply unthinkable 
that the capital should be rem~ved into the 
wilds of the interior. What! Abandon 
these palatial embassies, with their summer 
homes up in Therapia, on the Bosphorus, 
and with their launches and warships, their 
country clubs and their cafés and theaters? 
Preposterous! Dinner-tables have much 
merriment over the picture of the British 
Ambassador in an Angora setting. Nor are 
_the Turks themselves insensible to this 
exquisite jest. As for the unofficial Chris- 
tian population, whe have for generations 
dwelt in the shelter of official special privi- 
leges in Pera and Galata, they simply have 
not the imagination to envisage such a cata- 
clysm. Since the days of Constantine the 
Great this has been a world capital, and, 
reason they, it simply must continue so. 


e elt is outside the range of their thinking that 


a day may have come wherein Turkey is 
turning her back upon the West, and, 
reversing the traditions of Osman and all 
his successors, is. deciding to remain an 
Asiatic power, with her future to the 
eastward. 

That is the*nub of this controversy over 
capitals. Which way is Turkey facing? 
She hasegot rid of her Christian population, 
outside of Constantinople, and is practicing 
the slogan of “Turkey for the Turks.” 
Does she now seek reunion with the East 
rather than dominion over the West? 
Would she rather bind together the varying 
elements of the mid-Asiatic stock from 
which she sprang, so that her power may 
reach into the far recesses of Turkestan, her 
homeland, than to wield authority once 
more over Albanians and Montenegrins and 
Serbs and Greeks and Bulgarians and 
Rumanians? If Turkey is headed east- 
ward, then let Russia and Persia and India 
watch out. If she still faces westward’ then 
all of Europe must be interested. 

Alarmist articles are frequent in the press 
of Europe, and especially of the Balkans, 
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concerning Turkey’s imperialistic designs. 
These peoples have never got from under 
the shadow of the crescent, which once held 
dominion right up to the walls of Vienna. 
Personally, I think all such fears are ground- 
less. Turkey nowadays is fighting for her 
life, and not for dominion. She- is not 
wholly sure that she can survive herself, 
much less conquer any other nation. There 
is no denying that in the past five years 
Turkey has had a close squeak for existence. 
If, after the armistice, the allies had not 
blundered so hugely, and carried on so 
culpably, Turkey to-day would be a cowed 
country, limited to Anatolia, and under the 
mandatory oversight of some Christian 
nation. It was the stupidity and jealousy 
of the Entente that gave Nationalist 
Turkey her unexpected and amazing chance, 
and returned Constantinople to her as, the 
prize of an easy victory over a spiritless foe, 
so restoring the crescent flag to Europe, 
whence even the Turks thought it had gone 
forever. 

The Nationalist movement brought to 
the fore all that was best in Turkish lead- 
ership. It welded the real patriots into a 
nation. It overthrew the Sultan and cre- 
ated an autocratically democratic govern- 
ment by the Grand National Assembly. It 
officially separated Church and State. It 
became the leader of all the nationalistic 
and anti-European peoples in the East. It 
abolished the capitulations and made Tur- 
key mistress in herown house. The achieve- 
ment has been more notable than the world 
public has realized. Still the statemen who 
have emerged have been few. They are 
engrossed in efforts to preserve and estab- 
lish the nation. From none of them is 
there heard a single intimation of Western 
aggression. They are the very ones who, 
supported by the conservatives from the 
rural districts, want to keep the govern- 
ment out of temptation’s way by retaining 
the capital in remote Angora. They per- 
ceive, as the ardent masses do not, that the 
preservation of the reorganized Turkey, as a 
going concern, is a task calling for all the 
resources the nation is likely to muster for 
years to ceme. Also they are open-eyed to 
the continuance of the ancient menace from 
Europe, which covets Constantinople. So — 
they want to restrict the city to the réle of a 
commercial port, ruled from Angora as a 
vilayet. And that prospect is really reas- 
suring, for world peace, however much it 


* may depreciate ‘real estate values in Con- 


stantinople; or annoy the diplomats who 
must surrender present privileges for the 
rigors of life in Angora, which is cold in win- 
ter, hot in summer and interesting never. 

It must be remembered that the Turk is 
a nomad, from the steppes of mid-Asia; and 
despite centuries of blending, he,still throws 
back to the pastoral, nomadic, warrior type. 
He is a fighter, who has won his way by war; 
and this is the art in which he excels. Also 
he is heir to purely despotic traditions. 
“There is a little Abdul Hamid in every 
one of us,” ran the philosophical saying 
among the people of Constantinople, during 
the days of the Hamidian tyranny. From 
policeman up to pasha, every office-holder 
wields a strong hand over those beneath 
him. This is the ancient tribal justice, 
when the sheikh autocratically ruled the 
clan. So also is the prevalence of ‘ back- 
sheesh,” or bribery, of ancient lineage. 
Statesmen were always expected to get rich 
out of their offices, and nobody supposed 
that the policemen lived on.their wages, 
which were commonly in arrears, or else not 
paid at all. These areall Turkish character- 
istics, established over a long period. 

Equally substantiated is the proposition 
that the Turk is not naturally an artisan 
or tradesman. Legend says that Suleiman, 
_ the Magnificent, once dismissed with a part- 
ing gift of a bag of gold a Turkish soldier 
whom he caught repairing a broken golden 
stirrup. That was not work for a warrior, 
but-for a Christian retainer. To fight and 
to Tule and to act the part of gentlemen 
were: the Turkish arts: let business and 
craftsmanship: remain in the hands of 
Greeks and Armenians. 

Such are the facts, the common property 
of every well-read person, to be kept in 
mind in contemplating the present situation 
in Turkey. They indicate the limitations 
that may be expected from the revived 
‘Turkish government. While holding firmly 
to the belief that new Turkey must be given 
a fair free chance to govern herself, and 
work out her own destiny, I share the solici- 
tude which all friends of these Near Eastern 
experiments in self-government feel con- 
_ cerning the efficiency of the operation. The 
question is whether, in her peculiarly stategic 
place, Turkey can so keep house as to be 
a good neighbor to the rest of the world. 

An illustration is close at hand. Across 
the Bosphorus from where I am writing 
some fifteen thousand refugees are at the 
moment encamped. There is an interna- 
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tional commotion over the question of re- 
sponsibility for*their presence and plight: 
they are Greeks and a part of thé population 
to be “exchanged” by the Nansen League 
of Nations plan. Only they did not wait for 
May, the date fixed, to arrive. So Greece 
refused to receive them, Turkey refused to 


‘feed them, and their conditión has been a 


scandal to civilization. Smallpox, cholera, 
typhus and pneumonia have devastated 
them; although, thanks, largely to an 
American physician, Dr. Wilfred Post, the 
daily death-rate in the largest camp is now 
down to twenty-five. Supposedly, the 
strictest sort of quarantine is maintained, 
to keep the refugees from infecting the whole 
city with disease. To-day I learn, on un- 
questioned authority, that any family that 
will pay big “‘backsheesh”’ to the police on 
guard, may go free and enter the city, 
regardless of its physical condition. How 
much of that sort of thing will be necessary 
to cause civilization to establish a quaran- 
tine against Constantinople? For, mani- 
festly, the world neighborhood must look 
out for itself. Thus the ancient qualities of 
the Turk become a determining factor in the 
situation at the crossroads of earth. 

Last of all, as first of all, in every large 
issue affecting the Turks, is the question 
of che army. This is the nation’s, power 


and pride—and peril. What the Nationalist» ° 


army has done in the past four years de- 
serves a saga. Unfed, unclothed, unarmed, 
untrained; the Turkish troops came up 
against European soldiers; and stood them 
off or defeated them.’ By all rules of right 
and reason, this army of a penniless, out- 
lawed Nationalist Movement should have 
been non-existent. To-day it sits beyond the 
purple hills across the Bosphorus a% a guar- 
antee that the National Pact will be ful- 
filled. When Europe grows haughty and 
dictatorial in talking treaty terms, Turkey 
simply points to her army. 

Some day that army will disband, after 
peace terms have been agreed upon. ‘What 
then? Will the soldiers go back home to 
their farms? Or will they group themselves 
as supporters of one or another of the polit- 
ical parties? If the extremists may count 
upon them, then woe to this Near Eastern 
world. If, as is likelier, they follow. the 
moderates, their own leaders, Mustapha 
Kemal Pasha and General Ismet Pasha, 
Turkey may breathe easier. In any case 
they are one of the human factors in: this 


e complicated problem of the Near East. © 
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- Tue SPEED OF Otp-Time CLIPPER SHIPS 
BY HENRY COLLINS BROWN 


N CONVERSATION with the late Capt. 

_ Arthur H. Clark, then one of the few 
surviving “clipper captains” of the so’s, he 
called my attention to a fact which is not 
generally known, or at least almost wholly 
forgotten—the utter absence of grog on 
board the American clipper during that 
period when it reached the highest pinnacle 
of its maritime glory. The Witch of the 
Wave, Andrew Jackson, Honquah, Con- 
quest, Surprize, Game Cock, Sovereign of the 
Seas, Red Jacket, are only a few of the 
names that shone with particular bright- 
ness among the galaxy of American sailing 
ships that made the run from New York 
to San Francisco, during the gold fever, 
within ninety and one hundred days. 
Notwithstanding the days were short, the 
nights were cold, and the bows covered with 
ice rounding the Horn, the stimulant 
served out to the Yankee sailor was coffee 
» And not grog. The unparalleled success of 
the Yankee ships caused the insurance com- 
panies in New York and ‘London to offer 


a ro per cent. discort for ships of any - 


Other nation that would go on the same 
prohibition basis as their American com- 
petitors. 
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Captain Clark died about a year ago in 
Newburyport, and is well remembered in 
New York for his daring voyage across the 
Atlantic in a 30-foot dory, on which occa- 
sion he carried the colors of the New York | 
Yacht Club into Queenstown Harbor from 
New York in what was easily the smallest 
ship that had crossed the ocean up to that 
time. He was a great friend of Donald 
McKay, the famous builder of clipper 
ships, and was personally acquainted with 
that wonderful coterie of sailing masters, 
which included Captains “Nat” Palmer, 
Creesy, Waterman, Dumaresq, Low, 
Samuels and others. He himself com- 
manded a ship at twenty-one years of age. 

The Sea Witch, owned by Holland and 

Aspinwall of New York, made a speed of 
358 miles in twenty-four hours. She car- 
ried a cloud of canvas—three standing sky- 
sail yards, royal studding sails, large 
square studding sails with swinging booms, 
ringtail and water sails. During the first 
three years of her career she was un- 
doubtedly the swiftest ship that sailed the 
seas. | 
In 1847 the great firm of A. A. Low & 
Ero. (recalled to the present generation 
by Hon. Seth Low,. son 
of A. A. Low, president of 
Columbia and Mayor 
of both Brooklyn and 
New York) brought out 
the Samuel Russell, under 
command of Nat. B. Pal- 
mer, known the world over 
as “Captain Nat.” She 
sailed 6780 miles in thirty 
days, her best twenty-four 
hours’ run being 328 and 
her average 226. 

In this connection it 
might be interesting to 
compare the log of an 
old-time Liverpool packet 
with the log of the 
Leviathan. Let us take 

„the Great: Britain, built 
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in New York, 524 tons. 
After leaving Java Head, 
commanded. „by Capt. 
Philip Dumaresq, Decem- 
ber 22, 1849, the Great 
Britain passed no less 
than „seven other ves- 
sels, bound the same 
way. The log from this 
date reads in part as fol- 
lows, and gives an idea of 
the spice and snap of a 
voyage in an old-time 
square - rigged beauty, 
compared with your mod- 
ern oil-can, valve-in-head, 
wirelessed, radioed, ’fraid- 
to-lose-contact-with-shore, 
modern ship: 


Squally, under double-reefed topsails; passed a 
ship lying-to under a close-reefed maintopsail . . . 
January 24, a southwest gale, close-reefed topsails, 
split canvases. Before doing this we were going 
seven and one-half knots, closehauled within six 
points of the wind, under double-reefed topsails and 
canvases. January 25th split all three topsails and 
had to heave to; five vessels in sight, 
one a Dutch frigate, all hove to. 
January 27th, passed Cape of Good 
Hope and anchored in Table Ray; 
parted both chains and split nearly all 
sails; hove-to outside blowing a gale 
offshore. January 30th at 6 A. M. 
bore up for St. Helena. February 
ist, fresh trades, passed a ship un- 
der double reefs, we with our royals 
and studding sails set. February 
8th, anchored at St. Helena with a 
stream anchor backed by remainder of 
one of the chains. February roth, hav- 
ing procured anchors and water, left 
St. Helena February 2rst, crossed 
the line in longitude 31. March 
12th, under double-reefed topsails 
passed several vessels lying-to. March 
17th, took pilot off Sandy Hook, 84 
days from Java Head, including de- 
tentions. 


Probably few if any of the vessels passed 
were sailing under the American flag. And 
this Yankee ship was already twenty-six 
years old, having been built in 1824, 
and had been in active service from the 
first. | 

In 1843 the Natchez, a tea ghip sailing 
under Capt. Robt. H. Waterman, made the 
voyage from Canton to New York—a total 
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THE CLIPPER SHIP “SOVEREIGN OF THE SEAS” 


distance of 13,955 miles, in 78 days. Her 
run from the Equator to New York in 17 
days was most remarkable. 

In 1851 the Flying Cloud, under command 
of Captain Creesy, made the run from New 
York to San Francisco in 8ọ days—a 
record that had never been 
equalled by sail or steam up to 
that time, and has remained the 
record for sail for all time. Her 
best day’s run was 374 miles, 


42 miles the best steamship rec- 
ordever made on the Atlantic. 

T will close my account with the 
records of the Sovereign of the Seas, 
a later and more perfect type of 
the clipper than had yet been 
produced. In 1853, ona voyage 
from San Francisco to New York, 
she made a series of remarkable 
day’s runs, beginning March 
15th, when the first strong wester- 
ly gales werefelt. Upto noon of 
the 16th she had sailed 396 miles; on the 17tQ, 
311 miles; 18th, 411 miles; roth, 360 miles— 
a total of 1,478 miles in four days. On the 
18th, during the great run of 411 the dif- 
ference in latitude and longitude reduced 
her day to 23 hours and 18 minutes and 
brought her actual mileage up to 424, or an 
average of 17 2-3 knots for the full twenty- 
four hours. : 





which at that time exceeded by * 





MORRO CASTLE, BUILT BY THE SPANIARDS THREE HUNDRED YEARS AGO AS ONE OF TWO 
FORTS AT THE ENTRANCE TO HAVANA HARBOR 


(In the harbor, on February 15, 1898, the United States battleship Maine was destroyed by an explosion; and two 
months later came the war with Spain) 


_ UNCLE SAM IN CUBA AND- 
THE PHILIPPINES 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF HELPFUL INFLUENCE 
BY SYLVESTER BAXTER 


N APRIL, 1898, the United States of 

Amereca declared war against Spain. 

It was a little war; a brief one. Its battles 

were hardly more than skirmishes. It was 

over in four months. Yet the consequences 

wgre epochal. It marked a turning point 
in history. 

A quarter-century has now passed since 
that day. Four hundred years before that 
Spain had made herself the greatest power 
of Western civilization. It was by virtue 
of her discoveries and conquests in the 
New World. This war completely humbled 
and despoiled the proud kingdom, long in 
decline; it was stripped of its last overseas 
possessions, in America and in the Pacific. 

Not until this moment had the giant 
republic of the West been aware of the im- 
mensity of its strength. For the first time 
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it was awakened to consciousness of its 
true rank among nations, of its standing as 
a world power. Its claim to New World 
primacy had indeed been advanced long 
since. Though not actually disputed, this 
claim was but little more than amiably 
tolerated in Europe. 

Our occidental civilization had been 
slowly taking shape through the centuries. 
Its seats of empire remained in Europe— 
except for the short interval when Portugal’s 
royal cougt was transferred to Brazil. 
America, aloof and apart, had been re- 
motely viewed with something. of the con- 
temptuously amused sense of superiority 
which mature manhood feels for youth: | 
adolescent, undeveloped, — self-distrustful. 
It was not so much what was done as what 


e was. won by the war that changed so 
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radically the relationship of America to the 
rest of the world. The ease with which it 
had all been, brought about was an eye- 
opener: the manifestly slight exertion re- 
quired to work such momentous changes 
astonished the. Old World. 

America, at last fully alive to her rightful 
place åt the table of the powers, has been 
commensurately respected ever since. From 
that moment dates the advance of our coun- 
try to its present rank as the strongest, the 
richest, the greatest, of twentieth-century 
nations. Where America sits is now the 
head of the table. 
boastfully or with self-complacence, but 
rather with due humility as a measure of 
standards to be maintained, of oppor- 
tunities to be realized, of obligations to be 
met. Upon the nature of our response to 
these demands depends the duration of our 
stay at the summit, or how soon and how 
far we too shall go the downward way that 
countless vanished peoples have taken. 

What have we done with what we 
won? 

The war gave us potentially, if not actu- 
ally, the mastery of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Beyond our bounds our word may 
be far from law, yet little of moment may 
politically come to pass if our will be set 
against it. In regard to most concerns of 
the Western World lying beyond the sphere 
of our more immediate interests, comprising 


the islands and the bordering main of the 


Caribbean Sea and the Gulf of Mexico, we 
have, as a rule, been duly circumspect as 
to the active assertion of that will. 


We Take Rank as a Pacific Power 


In the second place, the war assured us 
an all-important rank as a Pacific power. 
By reason of our continental coast-line, 
including that of Alaska, we had there long 
stood at least on a parity with the British 
Empire, buttressed as it is by such factors 
as Canada, Australia, New Zealand, its 
far-strewn insular possessions and its vast 
Asiatic and Malaysian holdings. The 
showing of France in the Pacific, though 
conspicuous, is rather more extensive than 
substantial, and is hardly to be compared 
with that of Holland, whose “Malaysian 
colonies still assure to the Netherlands an 
imperial rank in the true sense. 

Our war with Spain so changed the equi- 
librium in the Pacific that for a while it 
suggested an American paramountcy so 
great as to find expression in talk abdut the 


This is not to be said . 
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Pacific as “an American lake.” ‘This sort 
of vaingloriousness has long since subsided. 

With the Philippines in our hands we 
assumed an immediate interest, economical 
and political, in East Asiatic affairs. While 
the future of our relationship to the Philip- 
pines has now become uncertain, our eco- 
nomic, and in a way®our political, concern in 
the affairs of that part of the world seems to 
have been steadily intensified, particularly 
in light of the developments following the 
World War. We had already obtained a 
foothold in Samoa, and Americanization 
had worked for manifest destiny in making 
Hawaii an American territory. Hence no 
other power has to-day a more vital concern 
in the problems of the Pacific. 


Caribbean Acquisitions and Relationships 


Now let us look nearer home again. The 
War with Spain gave us control of the 
Caribbean and neighboring regions, as we 
have seen, either by possession or by varying 
degrees of influence. Great Britain, France, 
and Holland remained with their old-time 
holdings in the archipelago, undisturbed; 
for more than fifteen years this was the case 
with little Denmark also. But the strategic 
superiority passed to the United States. 
Cuba, though nominally independent, be- 
came a protectorate. In varying fashion 


our suzerainty also covers ancient His- e 
-paniola (comprising Santo Domingo and 


Haiti), Panama; and Nicaragua. Porto 
Rico became American by conquest. The 
War with Spain led. directly to Panama, 
hastening the construction of the canal, the 
establishment of Panama as an inde- 
pendent republic, and the purchase of the 
Canal Zone to become American territory. 

The Panama Canal made negssary a 
first line of defense at the chain of the 
Greater Antilles. Just before we entered 
the World War it seemed essential to com- 
plete and strengthen this by the Danish 
portion of the Virgin Islands group. Undér 
stress of the emergency the enormous sum 
of twenty-five million dollars was paid for 
these three small islands: St. Thomas, St. 
John, and Santa Cruz. (The progress made 
during twenty-five years by the largest of 
our Carribbean possessions was described in 
“Porto Rico Under the Stars and Stripes,” 
REVIEW OF Reviews for May, 1923.) 

The Teller amendment to our declaration 
of war with Spain in 1808, adopted 
at the instance of the Senator from Colo- 


. rado, proclaimed a motive so altruistic as 
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l A BUSY SCENE IN THE PANAMA CANAL, 


CONSTRUCTED AS A DIRECT RESULT OF OUR WAR 
WITH SPAIN “gees 


(The famous voyage of the battleship Oregon in 1898, around the continent of South America, is in marked con- 
_ trast with the passage of our Atlantic fleet of eighty-one vessels—together with eighty-seven merchant ships— 
through the Panama Canal during a single week in February) sdcmtert 


to be received in the foreign offices of Europe 
with something like scoffing incredulity. 
The United States disavowed “any dispo- 


è esition or intention to exercise jurisdiction or 


control over the island except for pacifica- 
tion,” and déclared the intention, when this 
was accomplished, to leave the government 
and control of the, island to its own people. 

This purpose was strictly adhered to. It 
seemed an unprecedented example of mag- 
nanimity and®national self-denial when the 
United States refused to possess itself of a 
long-coweted and enormously rich addition 
to its domain. Although a strong motive 
was our concern forthe suppression of a 
nuisance of misgovernment that had been 
qaintained almost under our eyes until in 
its menace to our own interests it had be- 
come intolerable, the War against Spain 
was primarily waged for the release of a 
neighboring population from the oppression 
of its rulers overseas. 


What We Did for Cuban Schools, 
Sanitation, Roads ` 


An excellent system of free public schools 
was organized within a year after the war 
of liberation by the eminent American edu- 
‘cationist, Alexis Everett Frye. 

A system of good roads was planned, e 

Ay 


covering the entire island; while the Ameri- 
can occupation lasted great progress was 
made in its realization. 

Sanitation was efficiently organized 
throughout the island; the public health 
was improved correspondingly; the annual 
death-rate was greatly reduced. This was 
the greatestyachievement from our victory. 
Surpassing even the raising of America to 
its new rank as a world power, was the 
demonstration made by the researches of 
the United States Army Medical Corps, 
conducted in its hospitals at Havana, that 
yellow fever was caused by the stegomyia 
fasciata mosquito. The economic and hy- 
gienic value of this discovery is so vast in 
its worth to the world as to make the cost 
of the war extremely trivial in comparison. 
The net annual gain would be represented 
by amounts rising into the billions. 

Yellow fever has lost its terror; its com- 
plete eradication from the world now seems 
assured far the near future. If the World 
War could only have proportionately yielded 
fruits of beneficence the world itself might 
now be well on the way to becoming an 
earthly Paradise! | 

Havana became a model of sanitation, 
cleanliness, and efficient municipal govern- 
ment? civic improvements made it one of 
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MODERN HAVANA—A CITY WITH NEARLY TWICE THE POPULATION IT HAD A QUARTER- . 
CENTURY AGO 


the most attractive of modern capitals— 
suggestive of its old-time rank when, a cen- 
tury ago, it was the largest city in all North 
America. Other Cuban cities were cor- 
respondingly improved. Railway building 
was extensively undertakenj modern im- 
provements became the order of the day; 
cultivation of the soil was extended and was 
diversified by horticulture; a Guardia Civil, 
or insular police, was organized, assuring 
tranquillity. The entire island responded 
to the new order. 


Then came the time when the reorganiza- 


tion seemed to have reached the point 
where the Cuban people might be entrusted 
with self-government. No sooner had the 
last American regiment departed than dis- 
organization set in. In 1906 a second occu- 
pation became necessary. The benefits of 
pacification did not last long even after our 


second withdrawal. m 


General Crowder’s Work 


It has been said that a great majority of 
the Cubans who have the greatest staké in 
the welfare of their island, and who have at 
heart its prosperity and its advancement to 


higher levels of civilization, would Welcome, 


its connection with the United States in 
some way that would make the tie indiss 
soluble. Formidable objections from both 
sides to such à consummation would at 
present be insupérable. The immediate 
problem was to rescue Cuba from the situ- 
ation that had come about. To this end 
Gen. Enoch H. Crowder, Provost Marshal 
General of the Army, was detailed to serve 
the State Department, important activities 
in his line of duty having made hig familiar 
with the ground. He it was who had drafted 
an election law that gave Cuba the nearest 
approach to a fair ballot practicable under 
the circumstances. Through many months 
of incessant toil he gave himself to the taSk. 

The outcome of his long studies in asso- 
ciation with the leaders of political and 
social life in Cuba was an agreement upon 
a program of reconstruction and rehabilita- 
tion that encourages the well-wishers of the 
republic to look for enduring reforms. This 
program included five fundamental mea- 
sures: First, a radical modification of the 
civil-service laws to enable the executive to 
reorganize and control effectively all the 
executive departments, particularly the col- 
lection of revenues and the outlay of 
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MAJOR-GENERAL ENOCH H. CROWDER 


(Who recently aided Cuba in solving acute election and financial problems, and 
was subsequently made first American Ambassador) 


expenditures. Second, a better and stricter 
system of accounting. Third, a special com- 
mission to inve8tigate and define the floating 
indebtedness. Fourth, a reform of the 
judiciary, rendering more effective certain 
procedures and facilitating a removal of 
judges. Fifth, a financial program provid- 
ing for. a foreign loan and a settlement of 
, the floating indebtedness, making possible 
the undertaking of needed public works: 
also the creation of new taxes for the ser- 
vice of a loan. The adeption of this pro- 
gram and the negotiation of a loan of 
$50,000,000 in American gold coin under 
conditions that assure its use for the pur- 
poses indicated,has had a most beneficent 
effect in restoring confidence in the stability 
of the government and in the progress of 
the island*to a more advanced civilization. 
In consequence of this, together with the 
‚business conditions due to the encouraging 
state of the sugar market, Cuba is now 
enjeying a high degree of prosperity, 


American Embassy to Cuba 


A significant aspect of the rehabilitation 
developments lies in closer diplomatic rela- 
tions between the American and Cuban 
governments. The representation of the 
United States at Havana has been raised to 
the rank of an embassy, with General 
Crowder, retiring from the army for the 
purpose, our first ambassador. It seems 
unprecedented that the compliment of 
ambassadorial representation should be 
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paid to a nation of the 

rank of Cuba. But under 

the circumstances it was 

a most felicitous step. An 

ambassador is the personal 

representative of his coun- 

try’s chief executive, 

whether president or sov- 

ereign prince. As such he 
-is entitled to access at 
practically all times, with- 
out formality, to the head 
of the state to which he is 
accredited. It therefore 
seems quite in order, in 
view of our suzerainty over 
Cuba, that the relation 
Should find expression in 
an ambassadorship. 

In fact, while General 
Crowder’s position is pri- 
marily diplomatic, it is es- 
sentially different from 
that of other diplomatic posts... At Ha- 
vana, the Ambassador is also a treaty 
official, charged with looking: after the ex- 
ecution which the permanent treaty with 
Cuba has received, particularly Articles 
II, Ill, and V, providing, respectively, 
that Cuba shall contract no indebtedness 
beyond the capacity of the ordinary rev- 
enues; that the United States shall have the 
right to intervene for the preservation of 
Cuban independence, the maintenance of 
adequate government, and the obligations 
imposed by the Treaty of Paris; and assur- 
ing the execution and extension of the plans 
devised for adequate sanitation in the island 
Furthermore, he plays the rôle of adviser, 
ever ready to consult with the Cuban chief 
executive as to the questions of relationship 
with the United States that in the nature of 
things must constantly arise. The selec- 
tion of General Crowder for this post, with 
his intimate knowledge of Cuban conditions, 
is undoubtedly the most fortunate that 
could have been made. In dignity and 
importance his rank, by reason. of these 
additional duties, is certainly comparable 
with that of our Ambassadors at London 
and to the other first-class powers. 


Our Record in the Philippines 


In the Philippines the situation has close 
resemblances to that in Cuba. The main 
differences are those of remoteness and of 
racial elements. When war with Spain 
was decfired, the main consideration on the 
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FORTY MILES AN HOUR, ON A MODERN 
PHILIPPINE ROAD 





THEN: TWO OXEN HAULING A LIGHT LOAD 


American side was to attack the enemy at 
the most vulnerable points. These were 
the remaining overseas possessions of Spain: 
Cuba and Porto Rico in the West Indies; 
in the Far East principally the vast archi- 
pelago of the Philippines. We have seen 
how very easy was the conquest in both 
respects. 

For a large part of the American people 
Cuba was familiar ground. To,our popula- 
tions on the Atlantic seaboard and border- 
ing the Gulf of Mexico the relationship 
geographically and commercially was fairly 
intimate. But few indeed.were the Améri- 
cans for whom the Philippines were any- 
thing more than islands somewhere in the 
Antipodes. It was knawn that Manilas 


NOW: ONE OX HAULING A HEAVY LOAD 
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cigars came from there, and manila hemp 
was the summum bonum of cordage excel- 
lence. That was about all that most of us 
knew about one of the world’s greatest and 
richest of archipelagoes. Racially the pop- 
ulation of Cuba is fundamentally Span- 
ish; the aboriginal element was either 
exterminated or absorbed. The enslaved 
negroes had been through the four cen- 
turies of existence in the island extensively 
blended, in indeterminate degrees, with the 
white population. 

In the Philippines the basic elements 
have remained the native stocks, predom- 
inantly Malaysian, in the northerly islands, 
superficially Christianized, and to a con- 


siderable extent ‘“‘civilized” to about the 
o 





THE OLD WAY OF PLOWING IN THE PHILIPPINES 


same degree as the rural inhabitants of 
the Mexican interior, almost wholly In- 
dian in blood. In the Philippines a large 
proportion of wild or semi-barbarous tribes 
inhabited the mountainous interior. In 
various parts there was a considerable 
sprinkling,of inferior negroid, or negrito, 
peoples. In the southern islands were the 
Moros—the name derived from the Moorish 
conquest of a great portion of the archi- 
pelago in the days long before the coming 
of the Portuguese and the Spanish to that 
part of the world—the period that converted 
e java from Buddhism to the faith of Islam. 
Although we strangely found ourselves with 
a Mohammedan problem on our hands, yet, 
as it turned out, the questions involved 
were handled with comparatively little 
trouble, thanks to the good sense and the 
tact of the officials locally in charge. 

The Philippifies might easily have been 
made an American possession by right of 
conquest,ejust as Porto Rico was. Under 
the circumstances the purchase of the 
islands for the sum of 
* $20,000,000, together with 
likeral trading privileges 
through a term of years, 
was an arrangement gen- 
erous to Spain. It was 
quite in accord with the 
tradition established by 
the treatment of con- 
quered Mexico when by 
purchase we added Cali- 
fornia and all the rest of 
that magnificent South- 
western empire to our 
national domain. The 


purchase price was a baga- 
e 
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telle in comparison with 
the value we gave to it. 
Yet at the,time it was a 
good bargain for Mexico, 
just as the sale of the 
Philippines was a good 
bargain for Spain, for the 
islands had long been a 
source of loss for her. But 
in view of the archi- 
pelago’s possibilities for 
development the price 
was dirt cheap for us. 

The primary motive 
underlying the acquisition 
of the Philippines was 
undoubtedly in great mea- 
sure “imperialistic.” It 
was a natural outcome of the war so 
easily won. The war had magnified our con- 
ception of our place in the world; the 
Philippines would make America an Asiatic 
power; there were to be great opportunities 
for profitable investment and development; 
Kipling was pleased to see America step 
forward to a place beside England as a 
great colonial power. And he dedicated to 
us his poem: “Take up the White Man’s 
Burden!” 

It is doubtful if we would have taken the 
step, could we have foreseen the trouble it 
was to make us: the difficulties to be put 
in the way of our taking possession of our 
purchase; the anti-imperialistic agitations 
at home; the vague and unwise prospects 
of independence to be held out to the 
Filipinos by a later administration. 


Mr. Tafts Administrative Service 


It was most fortunate that William H. 
Taft became the first head of the civil 
government for the Philippines. Like 
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Speaker Reed and Senator 
Hoar he had opposed our 
acquisition of the archi- 
pelago. Hence he de- 
murred when President 
McKinley wanted to make 
him president of the Phil- 
ippiné Commission. But 
when the case was put as 
one of the present duty 
rather than of past dissent, 
‘with characteristic com- 
monsense he accepted. In 
1901 he was made the first © 
Governor General. Editor 
Griffin of the Springfield 
Republican, himself a pro- 
nounced anti-imperialist, in his notable 
book, ‘People and Politics,” pays a 
handsome tribute to Mr. Taft for his 
great work in the islands: “No part of 
Mr. Taft’s life yielded finer service than 
this period, when he, with others of like 
views, sought to make our adventure in 
these far-away islands of benefit to their 
inhabitants. His government bore no taint 
of official selfishness, no aggrandizing ten- 
dencies, only the sincere desire to improve 
local conditions.” 

A fundamental teaching of history tells 
us that its events are not to be judged by 
their inducing motives, or by their con- 
formity with, or departure from, accepted 
theories of right and wrong, of freedom and 
democracy, but by the character and con- 
sequences of the results in their effect upon 
human progress and well-being. Hence 
there can be no doubt that the record of 
the United States in the Philippines, after 
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pacification, constitutes one of the brightest 
chapters in recent history. No other 
modern power can point to such beneficent 
activities in behalf of a backward people 
thereby carried far towards an advanced 
civilization out of savagery and barbarism. 
The problem now is to guard these achieve- 
ments against the deplorable ungoing that 
a mistaken, however well intended, policy 
would assure. To this task General Wood 
is now addressing his best energies. 


Progress of the Islands 
Our management of the Philippines 


* 


through many years was a masterly and ® 


admirable work. We made mistakes, of 
course—mistakés chiefly due to our inex- 
perience in colonial administration. We 
struck out along lines of our own. In many 
respects we transformed conditions in the 
islands for their own good. Four cen- 
turies of Spanish dominatiorhad made little 
impression below the sur- 
face; Spanish imstitutions 
and language had im- 
parted only a thin veneer 


of Spanish by the natiyes 
had been discouraged. 
Having full possession we 
had a free hand and we 
were able to do more: and 
do better in the Philip- 
pines than in Cuba. It 
was comparatively easy, 
as the language of the 
public schools, to make 
our tongue the common 
medium for communica- 
tion between the various 
ae populations and tribes, 
e 
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handicapped by innumerable native idioms. 
To-day the Filipinos in all parts of the 
archipelago have become largely an English- 
speaking people along bilingual lines. 

The civilized «progress 
made in all these years 
was indéed marvelous. 
For the first time the 
islands had the benefit of 
a real system of justice; 
we provided sanitation, 
founded hospitals, built 
e goads, Srganized a splen- 
did system of public 
schools, and went far in- 
developing the magnifi- 
cent natural resources of 
the islands under 4 rule of 
peace and public order. 
In the highes degree all 
praise is due to the Amer- 
ican members of the public 
service who gave the best years of their 
lives in self-sacrificing devotion to their, 
work, their sole motives being to make 
good in their tasks according to their best 
D 
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abilities. The story of 
their achievements in va- 
rious fields makes one of 
the noblest chapters in 
the history of the islands 
and does lasting credit to 
the American name. A 
sense of duty well ddne was 
their sole reward when 
the change came that 
terminated their services: 
a change fairly tragic in 
the scrry consequences of 
the folly that inspired it. 


Mistakes of the Jones Bill 


A new order in the 
Philippines quickly fol- 
lowed the change of ad- 
ministration at Washington in 1913. A 
defect of our political system is the common 
tendency for one party to condemn indis- 
criminately everything done by its oppo- 
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nents when in power and to errant itself 
to upset it all, whether good, bad, or in- 
different. The policy of the Republicans 
whereby all this excellence had been 
achieved in the Philip- 
pines shared in this con- 
demnation. The enact- 
ment of the Jones bill, 
providing for a most in- 
advisable reorganization 
of the Philippine govern- 
ment, was facilitated by 
the natural indifference of 
the mass of the home 
public to affairs at a-re- 
mote distance. Added 
_was the opposition of a 
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SAVING THE FILIPINO BABIES!—A SCENE IN THE MANILA HOSPITAL 


considerable element that from the start The vociferous demands of Filipino poli- 
had bitterly opposed the taking over of the ticians for independence were regarded as 
Philippines’ as an imperialistic departure made in behalf of an oppressed and liberty- 
from the traditional American policy. loving people aspiring to be magters of 
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GENERAL WOOD IN THE PHILIPPINES 


(Former Governor W. Cameron Forbes stands at the left 

of General Wood, and Emilio Aguinaldo, the famous 

Filipino leader of a quarter-century ago, is at the extreme 
right of the group) 


their own destiny. The Filipino public has 
not the slightest idea of what ‘‘indepen- 
dence” really implies. They cry for it simply 
because their leaders shout for it. 
Undé& the American flag the Filipinos 
had been enjoying in the full the greatest 
institutions: popular 
liberty in the highest’ sense. The Jones 
bill unhappily gave .them almost com- 
plete autonomy: a measure of self-control 
that demands generations of progressive 
enlightenment.e 

Among the fine achievements of the 
United Sjates in the islands had been the 
admirable financialsystem whereby the local 
currency, under the guarantee of our govern- 
ment, had been given a constant parity 
with the American. Unfortunate manage- 
m@nt of the insular funds in later years, 
however, resulted in a situation which 
compelled Congress to authorize a loan of 
$15,000,000 to the Philippine government 
to avert bankruptcy. 


General Wood’s Reconstructive Policy 


In 1921 General Wood and W. Cameron 
Forbes (the former Governor General) 
made a special mission to the Philippines. 
They reported conditions so demoralized 
that General Wood was induced to remain 
as head of the insular government. He has 
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now been in the Philippines more than two 
years. He had found the Filipinos happy, 
peaceful, and in the main, as individuals, 
prosperous. The economic and political 
demoralization was the fruit of incompetent 
guidance. The marvelous progress achieved 
since 1898 þad in certain respects been little 
retarded. -Particularly was this the case as 
to the monumental American creation of a 
magnificent public school system: a firm 
basis for enduring progress. General Wood 
took early opportunity to attest his admira- 
tion for this feature. “In this educational 
work the Filipino people have shown the 
keenest enthusiasm and made wonderful 
progress,’ he declared. ‘‘The results ob- 
tained are a high tribute to their capacity. 
Hand in hand with the advance in educa- 
tion has gone improvement in public 
morality, sanitation and public order. The 
results accomplished by our efforts and 
those of Filipinos in the period of one 
generation are little short of marvelous and 
constitute one of the brightest pages of our 
history.” | 

The disastrous financial situation had 
resulted from the commitment of the 
government to such business undertakings 
as the operations of the Philippine National 
Bank, the Manila Railway, and the Na- 
tional Development Company. Fortunately 
the impending bankruptcy made it possible 
to arrest these tendencies and assure, under 
stress of necessity, the adoption of a con- 
structive financial program for putting the 
government on a sound bas&. A balanced 
budget signalized most auspiciously the 
beginnings of General Wood’s administra- 
tion. His policy, as indicated by his sub- 
sequent activities and his messages, is 
sagaciously liberal and enlightened, de- 
signed to assure under an economical ad- 
ministration of finances a steady advance 
along the lines that have given the Filipinos 
their.present status. He has clearly indi- 
cated the means to these ends. They in- 
clude a steady improvement in sanitation, 
educational development (the public schools 
have over a million pupils, but there still 
remain about 1,300,000 children of school 
age to be looked after), internal improve- 
ments and all that makes for modern 
progress. He has shown that under a 
proper fiscal policy these ends can easily 
be*realized; at present per capita taxation 
is phenomenally low as compared with 
other countries, while the islands are ex- 
.traordifarily rich,in undeveloped resources. 
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For General Wood the magnitude of his 
task had the effect of determining him to 
“see it through.” He definitely put away 
the prospect of becoming the head of the 
University of Pennsylvania; all for the 
sake of rehabilitating the Philippines finan- 
cially and economically. He had found the 
Insular treasury worse than emptied. It 
was in default. The entire commercial 
structure of these immensely rich islands 
was on the verge of 
ruin. To prevent 
this disaster the 
Congress at Wash- 
ington authorized a 
loan that made it 
possible for the In- 
sular . government, 
under a bond issue 
of $45,000,000 gold, 
to rescue the trea- 
sury from the conse- 
quences of the 
disastrous oper- 
ations of the Philip- 
pine Bank, which 
with incredible negligence had loaned to bor- 
rowers—so irresponsible that recovery was 
hopeless—the funds necessary to maintain 
the parity of the Insular currency unit, the 
peso, at 50 cents gold, as required. 

General Wood has a herculean task in 
making effective his plans to assure the 
permanent welfare of the Philippine people 
by restoring the excellent conditions left be- 
hind by Cameron Forbes. Sanitation had 
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been so neglected that infant mortality 
reaches the appalling figure of almost 32 
per cent. in the first year of life. Infectious 
diseases are on the increase, particularly 


malaria, smallpox and tuberculosis. Theex- 


cellent road system, while neglected more 
or less for lack of funds, has suffered less 
than other services, the public having learne 
to appreciate the great value of good roai 





People who know the Filipinos universally 


commend them. It 
is because they are 
so likeable and by 
nature s@ capable 
that General Wood 
is devoting himself 
to their welfare, aim- 
ing toassure them a 
permanence of true 
progress in ¢iviliza- 


ings of health, 
education, and op- 
portunity to make 
the best of them- 
selves in every way. 
Whatever the motive that made the 
Philippines an American pos®ession it seems 
undeniable that, having accepted responsi- 
bility for the future of the islands®and suc- 
cessfully taken them far along on the road 
to advanced civilization, we could not in 
honor drop them midway and leave them 
to their fate. Nothing could be meaner go 
them or more discreditable to us than a poli- 
cy of “scuttle” under such circumstances. 
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In both Cuba and, the Philippines, for 
identical reasons, the experiment of entrust- 
ing an untrained and undisciplined popula- 
tion with the task of self-government along 
the lines that we laid down for them, has 
not proved a success. And the fact that 
ostensibly those peoples, but actually 


their political chiefs, ate clamoring to be’ 


allowed to do the same thing over again, 
makes no valid reason for granting such 
indulgence. Children often clamor for the 
things that could only harm them. Po- 
litically the Cubans and the Filipinos are 
but as children. What all peoples actually 
want is health, happiness, peace, the op- 
portunity to make the best of themselves. 

The fact of proximity alone will be suff- 
cient to make us see Cuba through, in 
some way or other. The Philippines are 
far away. But will not a sense of respon- 
sibility incurred, together with a realiza- 
tion of what would certainly happen if we 
abandoned responsibility, impel us to keep 
our hand at the helm? Then, as with Cuba, 
there is the commercial factor. What we 
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call “commercialism” is not here implied. 
From the earliest days commerce has been 
the handmaiden of civilization. Rightly 
viewed, Commerce means service to man. 
The growing commerce of the Pacific is of 
the highest import for America and the 
world. Sjanding at the threshold of Asia, 
should not the Philippines become as valu- 
able a commercial outpost for America as 
Hong Kong is for Great Britain? May not 
these considerations prove sufficient to 
keep the Stars and Stripes floating above the 
archipelago under conditions whereby the 

immense resources of the islands, both for — 
their own sake and ours, will be developed 
in ways to make them of the fullest service 
to the world that has need of them? Re- 
member: it is not a question of exploitation 
by ourselves; our activities in the islands 
have not been of that sort. The real 
alternative is whether a people whose 
guardianship we had assumed a quarter of 
a century ago should be turned over pre- 
maturely to native leaders not sufficiently 
skilled in the art of self-government. 
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(It is in the results of work in sanitation, medicine, and surgery—not to mention education in general—that the United 
States finds its greatest reward for a quarter-century of effort in the Philippines) 


ARE. PRICES COMING DOWN: $ 


BY J. LAURENCE LAUGHLIN 


I 


T the present moment there seems to 
be a halt in the recent activity of 
business, due to an uncertainty as to the 
future trend of prices, both of commodities 
and securities. To some, coming events 
have a sinister aspect, yet the pivotal 
industries are still going at nearly full 
capacity. What clues have we as to the 
future course of events? Are there any 
general principles in operation on which 
we can depend for guidance? Prophecy is 
dangerous, because no one knows what is 
going on inside the minds of all those who 
have purchasing power and who can control 
the direction of its expenditure. On the 
other hand, conditions of supply have as 
much influence on prices as demand— 
and, in the long run, more. Bearing on 
this part of the problem there are many 
facts of a definite character. An analysis 
of the forces now at work on prices may 
throw light on the present uncertainty. 
The man engaged in active industry is 
constantly occupied in watching the va- 


rious items entering into the cost of pro- 


ducing his goods for a market in which 
there is sharp competition. He may not 
always get it, but he knows by sad experi- 
ence that the price he can obtain should 
cover his outlay for wages, raw materials 
(coal), taxes, freights, and charges for 
borrowed capital (to say nothing of de- 
preciation, insurance, bad debts, etc.), 
and a reasonable return on his share- 
capital. If he gets less than this, he with 
others reduce production in order to lessen 
the loss. until the price comes back to a 
point (through restricted supply) which 
warrants fuller operation of their works. 
If, during a period of exceptional demand, 
like that of the World War, theprice soars 
above outlay, the unusual profit acts as an 
inducement to enlarge output, thereby 
increasing the supply and acting to bring 
prices back to the level” of costs. All 
this is a commonplace to business men. 


Temporary waves of speculative optimism : 


often carried away by optimis 


or despondenť pessimism may carry prices 
above or below costs of production. But, 
simple as it is, it js not always kept in mmd 
that prices are pulled by a force like gravity 
which tends to make them settle around 
the general Jevel of costs. 

When many persons unite in believing 
that prosperity is imminent, that more 
goods will be wanted, that prices are likely 
to rise, it is inevitable that speculators 
should buy i in order to sell at higher prices 
and thus intensify the rise. Such a rise 
at first is independent of costs. Earnings 
are increased and securities also rise in 
price. Under such conditions, men are 
and we 
come to have what is known as a “run- 
away market.” Some observers thought 


we were entering upon’such a market in the - 


first months of 1923, when the records of 
production and of loaded freight cars began 
to surpass all previous figures. 
membrance of the inflation of 1919 and the 
grave collapse of 1920 has led the business 
world to-day to fear a similar reaction 
from prosperity in 1923. Certainly, this 
fear has induced great edution and hesita- 
tion about buying for future use. The 
danger of accumulating gnventories at 
present prices, which may decline in value 
before being used in manufacture, makes 
men very anxious about the Course of 
prices in the near future. On this point 
there are several pertinent matters which 
ought to be considered. 

I ‘ 

Of the items already mentioned which 
enter into outlay and directly affect prices, 
the most important Js wages. Everywhere 
around us the high level of money wages 
has been by common observation the reason 
for raising prices and for keeping them high. 
(That conclusion, of course, assumes higher 
wages for the same old efficiency of labor, 
and is irrespective of improved methods 
introduced by the management intended 
to counteract higher labor-costs.) 
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The effect of higher wages on prices is 
unmistakable. In May, 10920, wholesale 
prices were at their height, or 169 per cent. 
higher than in t913. Wages and materials 
were then still on a war level. By June, 


1921, prices had fallen in the depression to- 


42 per cent. above the level of 1913. There 
was then great unemplo%ment. After the 
autumn of 1922 prices have slowly risen, 
but have since kept on a fairly even level, 
or about 65 per cent. above the pre-war 
level. Are wages now high enough to keep 
prices at this level? The hourly wage rate 
on May 15, 1922, was 93 per cent. higher 
than in 1913; and the weekly rate 83 per 
cent. higher. Nor have wages since fallen. 
Thus, the higher outlay for wages alone 
would account for the present higher price 
level above that in 1913. If you raise 
the supports under a chair, the seat 
will be correspondingly higher above the 
ground, 

It is important, of course, that prices 
should be enough above outlay to give 
some profig to producers. A certain ad- 
justment between wages and other elements 
of outlay on the one hand, and prices on the 
‘other, seems to have been reached since 
July, 1922. You cannot keep the same 
quantity of water in a reservoir unless you 
add a supply equal to the out-take. To 
»*læep production going the receipts must 
cover the outlay in costs. From the accom- 
panying chart, taken from the June number 
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of the Federal Reserve Bulletin, it may be 
seen how prices have been enough higher 
than outlay to stimulate production. The 
slight increase in prices during 1922 served 
to send production above 120, as compared 
„with less than 8o in 1921. 
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Since costs and prices are so much 
affected by the level of wages, the fear of a 
lower range of prices can be justified mainly 
by the probability of a decline*in wages and 
materials. What these chances aré most 
industrialists can judge for» themselves. 
At the present writing there seems to be 
od of a reduction of whges,. 
Indeed, the demand for goods (e. g., in the 
steel, automobile, and transportation fields) 
is such as to force production to new high 
records, which are limited chiefly by the 
supply of labor. Wages have been advanced 
in a number of important industries. In — 
the building trades the unions have insisted 
upon very serious advances in the wages of 
bricklayers and other workers. The de- 
mand for labor is such that there is little 
ground for expecting a fall in wages and 
labor-costs. : 


In 


In considering the possibility of falling 
prices in the near future, account must be 
taken of other items in the outlay, such as 


‘ the payment for materials and coal. Is 


there any evidence that lower prices may 
come about through a decline in the outlay 
for these elements in cost? In this country, 
raw materials have risen from the low level 
of 133 (as compared with roo in 1913), 
in June, 1921, to 184 in March, 1923. 
The enlarged imports into the United 
States, which have recently reversed our 
balance of trade, have 
_ consisted mainly of ma- 
terials to meet the de- 
mands of our record- 
breaking production. 
These imported materials 
have come in, too, in spite 
of the higher protective 
duties. | Moreover, the 
higher range of wages 
since the war has affected 
the prices of materials in 
whose own costs labor is 
the chief element, so that © 
a decline in the prices of 
materials depends also 
upon the unlikely chance 
of a reduction of wages. 
The situation in regard to coal is well 
known. As a result of the strike in 1922, 
the miners’ uniop first caused a scarcity of 
both bituminous and anthracite, by the 
long cessation of production, and secondly, 
won théir demands for higher wages. The 
~ 
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scarcity prices of coal have since yielded toa 
large, forced production, but the higher 
wages have, kept coal on a higher level of 
prices.. The chance of lowering the prices 
of coal through any reduction of wages and 
costs does not seem likely. Indeed, there 
are rumors of the possibility of another 


strike, and of a combination with foreign ` 


miners to prevent the importation of coal 
from other countries into the United States. 
There is the less reason for this attitude 
because there are more bituminous mines 
opened than are needed to supply the 
demand; and the excess of miners kept at 
work is a cause of the higher expenses of 
producing coal. Thus, in the question as 
to the future price of coal, we again come 
upon the pivotal matter of wages. 


IV 


When we reach the item of freights, like- 
wise, there turns up the effect on railway 
rates of increased wages and the higher 
prices of materials and supplies. According 
to the Railway Age, the increase of wages 
paid by the railways to labor in the five 
years from 1917 to 1922 has been $930,- 
000,000. Materials, since 1921, as we have 
seen, have risen from 133 to 184. As an 
outcome of the war, freights were raised; 
but the railways have earned $200,000,000 
less for their stockholders in 1922 than in 
1917. Since railway unions have been 
recently working to raise wages and abolish 
piece-work, it cannot be expected that 
freight rates will be reduced through the 
lowering of costs of labor and most materi- 
als. The products of equipment companies 
supplying the needs of railways show little 
sign of a fall. Hence a reduction of freights, 
if any, must be brought about through some 
entirely different set of forces. 


V 


In regard to taxes, we have an element of 
outlay which must be covered by the price 
of an article. As a rule the producer will 
make every possible effort to pass the tax 
on to the consumer by raising the price 
pro tanto. When in the midst of the World 
War, we were all patriotically ready to pay 
any taxes which would help to win the war. 
But, in addition to the taxes pajd, the Gov- 
ernment had to borrow enormous sums 
which we must in times ef peace carry*and 
pay off. Hence, our taxes are still about 
as heavy as in war-times. So long as we 
have a heavy debt, we, must coñtinue to 
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have heavy taxes., We are in for a long 
period of burdensome taxation, which will 
tend to keep prices above the pre-war level. 
Moreover, it is a matter of concern that our 
system of taxation is so constructed as to 


‘war against the prosperity of our industries. 


The taxes on incomes and earnings in the 
higher “bracket®’ are such as to take 
away more than half of them. 

Yet, at the same time, tax-free securities 
of States, municipalities, and other bodies, 
as well as land-banks, are permitted to an 
extent that enables men of large wealth to 
put their possessions where they escape all 
taxes. But two evils result therefrom: 
(1) very large investments are diverted 
from active industry where labor would be 
employed productively; and (2) a great 
stimulus is given to unnecessary expendi- 
ture by cities, towns and local governments 
by affording them a ready market for their 
loans. Consequently, apart from the heavy 
national taxation, every citizen is more and 
more burdened with local taxes. 

As matters are now going, the taxes 
which lie heavily on industry, and which 
tend to increase the expenses of produc- 
tion, do not seem to be_falling, but even 
appear to be increasing. ‘The exaggerated 
high duties of the recent Tariff Act of 19227 
have capped the climax of taxation. To 
give only one instance, the tax on importeds 
sugar raises the price nearly two cents per 
pound on thé total consumption of the 
nation, merely to’ protect the small output 
of cane and beet .sugar producers inside 
our borders. It would cost less to pay a 
bounty outright. 

° 


VI 


In analyzing the elements ofgcost which 
affect prices, we need mention only one 
more: the charge for borrowed capital. 
In this item it is a satisfaction to find that? 
there is a tendency for it to decrease rather 
than to increase. With the return’ of 
industry to normal peace conditions and as 
production rises nearer to capacity, more 
capital comes into existence, as shown by 
the absorptive power of the bond market. 
Yet the very increase in production calls 
for more discounting of commercial paper. 
But the growth of capital seems to have 
met satisfactorily both the market for long- 
term investments and the market for short- 
time commercial paper at lower rates of 
interest. Our credit machinery has been 
greatly improved. The reports of the 
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Federal Reserve Banks show that, in the 
very time of expanding production, the 
member banks have been able to take caré 
of their own customers without resorting 
to increased re-discounts at their Reserve 
Banks. This is as it should be. 
as credit expands only in proportion to 
increasing production of saleable goods, 
business is on a sound basis. So far as 
prices are concerned, no tendency to higher 
costs can be observed in the charges for 
borrowed capital. 


VII 


As against all the influences, mentioned 
above, working to keep prices at a high 
level, economic history shows that there 
can always be counted upon a tendency 
gradually to bring about lower costs of 
production, and so lower prices in general. 
In spite of higher costs due to the demands 
of labor for more money wages for the same, 
or a lessened, efficiency, there has invari- 
ably come into play the devising mind of 
the industriąl manager. Almost all the im- 
portant reductions in costs have come about 
through the introduction of labor-saving 
devices, new machinery, or improved proc- 
esses by the progressive manager. The 
Gordon McKay sewing machine, in the 
shoe industry, is one instance of many by 
avhich goods have been lowered in price. 
Indeed, onlv by lowering costs and increas- 
ing the efficiency of production have high 
wages been possible. It ts the old economic 
truth that high wages go with low costs. 

It has recently received a new demonstra- 
tion by Mr. Ford in the means by which he 
has developed hiwgreat industry at the same 
time that he has paid wages above the mar- 
ket rate ang reduced, the price of his car. 
By lowering costs and prices, he sold 
so many more cars that he could em- 
ploy in the total more men by enlarging his 
plant, lower the working day from nine to 


eight hours, and yet pay wages above the 


market price. 

Such tendencies to lower prices, however, 
come into effect only gradually and in the 
long run. They could have little influence 
in bringing on an early decline in prices 
such as is discussed in the talk about our 
having passed the peak of prosperity. 
Taking into account all the elements of 
costs, it is likely that prices are pegged at 
about the present height above the pre- 
war level so long as wages are kept at 
_ existing rates. 
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So long : 


VIII 


To this point, it might poşsibly have 
seémed to the reader that the course of 
future prices has been considered only from 
the one side of supply, or costs of produc- 
tion, and that the side of demand has been 


‘disregarded. + In looking at prices in ‘gen- 


eral, however, it is obvious that total 
demand can come only from total supply. 
If an increasing volume of goods is put 
forth in proportion to a well-adjusted de- 
mand (that is, in’ the proportion to desires 
backed up by a supply of goods serving as a 
basis of purchasing power), there will be 
no hitch to the steady production and ex- 
change of goods. Of course, a great cata- 
clysm like the World War can derange all 
prices; but most countries have had enough 
of war for at least a generation. 

On the other hand, there may continue 
to be, from time to time, shifts in.particular 
(as contrasted with general) demand, or 
in the purchasing power offered by one 
industry, or group of industries, for the 
goods of other groups. Thus, for instance, 
agriculture has been at a disadvantage in 
buying the goods of other groups. — Also, if 
an increase of wages and other costs force 
up prices too high in some group, then the 
buyers may “strike,” and by withdrawing 
demand cause a lessened production. To 
some, this process, by which supply is ad- 


justed to cost, may be the disaster they are 


looking for. But it is a natural operation 
which soon brings its own corrective. With 
existing high real wages the workingmen 
are consuming more goods at present prices 
than before the war. There seems, at 
present, no falling off in purchasing power. 

Probably what others fear is a general 
collapse of confidence, a distrust of the 
continuance of a reciprocal adjustment of 
demand and supply, which would bring on 
panic conditions such as those of 1920. 
There is, however, no evidence of over- 
trading, or undue expansion of credit, 
which could cause such a disturbance. 
In fact, the very caution and wariness 
generally expressed to-day is a preventative 
of expansion, It is inevitable that sooner 
or later Gernfany must come to her senses, 
reparations must be agreed upon, guar- 
antees for peace given, armaments and 
expenses for war,reduced, and a general 
return to peaceful production in Europe, 
which will powerfully affect our interna- 
tional mé@rkets and stimulate our prosperity. 
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: AGRICULTURE 


BY DAVID FRIDAY 


OLITICAL upheavals-among farmers 

are usually born of economic depression 
such as we have witnessed during the last 
two years. They always evaporate, too, 
during the period of revival which follows 
hard times. The passing of the Bryan 
strength, and the waning of all the populist 
forces which had fed it had become marked 
in 1898. By 1900 it was practically com- 
plete. The reason for its decline was to be 
found in better prices for wheat and other 
farm products. In 1900 Ray Stannard 
Baker, then an energetic young writer for 
the New York Times, made a trip through- 
out the West which impelled him to write a 
book on “Our New Prosperity.” He opened 
it with these paragraphs: 


A witty Western writer, summing up the marvels 
of growth, expansion, and prosperity of the year 
1899 in the United States, made this telling climax: 
“ And every barn in Kansas and Nebraska had had a 
new coat of paint.” 

To anyone who knew the great unpainted West 
of 1896 and 1897, with its bare, weather-stained 
houses, its dilapidated barns, its farm machinery 
standing out in the rain, its ruinous boom-towns, 
its discontented inhabitants crying out for legisla- 
tion to relieve their distress, this bit of observation 
raises a picture of improvement and smiling comfort 
such as no array of figures, however convincing, 
could produce. 


It was impossible to wage a successful 
political campaign on a platform of dis- 
content, under the conditions described in 
these paragraphs. 

Nor is the appearance of political dis- 
gruntlement among the farmers in times of 
depression and its evaporation in times of 
prosperity limited to our country or to our 
times. After the Napoleonic Wars the 
chief object of parliamentary attention in 
England during the early par? of the ses- 
sion of 1816 was the crisis in agriculture. 
The debates on the agricultural distress in 
that year are most illuminating to anyone 
who would understand the phenomena of 
rural discontent. They were extremely 
bitter. But they lasted only a yéar; and, 
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the cause of their cessation is interestingly 


put by Wiliam Smart in his “Economic 
Annals of the Nineteenth Century”: © 


So ended for this year the discussion on agricul- 
tural distress, and, indeed, the debates lost their 
interest before they were over. For now wheat 
began to rise, and by December the price was ex- 
actly double what it had been in January. Unde- 
terred by their previous experience, one reads by 
April that “the rapid rise in grain has already occa- 
sioned many applications in the home counties 
to take farms abandoned by their occupiers.” 


It was ever thus. And the question 
whether the candidate for Congress next 
year should run on a platform of discontent 
or not will depend largely upon the extent 
of our agricultural revival. This fact alone 
justifies an attempt to determine the degree 
to which agriculture as an industry has 
regained the purchasing power it enjoys 
in normal times such as existed in T913. e 


The Farmer’s Part in National Prosperity 


It has come to'be pretty generally ac- 
cepted during the last few years that no 
permanent business revival can occur in 
America until the purchasing power of 
agriculture revives. Thereewere not a few 
who held that no material revival of any 
sort could occur until agricultyral prices 
and purchasing power had been restored. 
But this notion has not been borne out by 


the facts. The country has seen a revival e 


of broad proportions during the past year, 
despite the fact that the purchasing poWer 
of agriculture remained low throughout, 
and that even the limited funds which the 
farmer had, went in considerable measure 
to pay debts. After the depressions of the 
seventies and of the nineties the European 
demand for American farm products at good 
prices, coupled with abundant crops here, 
gave the farmer a large purchasing power. 
This in turn was one of the forces which 
stimulated demand and the revival of pro- 
duction in our manufacturing industries. 
But the present revival has come about 
eII 
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otherwise. The early seventies and -the 
early nineties had both seen an unusual 
activity in ‘construction throughout our 
cities which. resulted in a surplus of facil- 
ities. Both these eras were characterized 


by booms of speculation in city lots and by: 


great expansion in the construction of rail- 
roads and of buildings. The recent depres- 
sion was quite the opposite of this. The 
conservation of labor and materials for war 
-a purposes had retarded construction work 
for several years. In consequence there was 
a great shortage of buildings, especially of 
residences, apartment houses, hotels, and 
public buildings like schools and churches. 

So great was the need for residences that 
many people were forced to build at any 
cost. Under these conditions the scale of 
rents rose constantly. By the latter part 
of 1921 the increase in the efficiency of 

labor, the fall in wages per day, and the 
lower price of building materials, had re- 
duced the cost of construction from 270 per 
cent. of 1914 costs to 170 per cent. The 
demand for houses had raised rents to about 
170 per cent. of those existing in 1914. 
When rents and costs bore such a relation- 
ship to each other, the need for building 
translated itself into a building boom. 
Once that boom was under way, it was 
easy to have activity in trade at high 

* prices. 

Building labor is strongly unionized, so 
that its wages per hour had resisted the 
downward tendency fairly well. The great- 
est part of the reduction in building costs 
came, not from declining wages, but from 
increased efficiency. When building got 
under way,, th@refore, wages were large. 

' This placed an increased amount of money 
in the hansis of the laboring population for 
retail purchases and for saving. Wages in 
retail establishments had likewise been 

*fairly well maintained, so that they, too, 
wee able to purchase. from other establish- 
ments and to save large amounts. This 
was a closed circle. The high wages were 
used to pay high rents; and the savings 
made out of all these wages were employed 
in the purchase of the new houses at a price 
which covered the high building costs 
occasioned by the high wages paid carpen- 
ters, masons, and other workmen. 

The farmer could not break into this 

circle and remain a farmer; for he did-not 

produce houses which people living in town 

could occupy. The only way in which he 

could become a competitor in that market 
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was by leaving his farm and becoming a 
building laborer or contractor. But the 
revival of prosperity which began in the 
city did benefit the farmer, and that in two 
ways: When employment is ampfe and 
wages are large, the urban population has 
abundant pyrchasing power, and buys the 


‘farmer’s préducts freely and at advahcing 


prices. Then, too, the high wages which 
have accompanied the business revival 
have attracted great numbers of people 
from the farms into the cities. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture estimated that 1,120,- 
ooo persons moved from the farms to cities 
and towns in the two years ending with. 
December 31, 1922. This movement is 
undoubtedly continuing in 1923. It is fair 
to estimate that we shall have 1,500,000 
people less in agriculture this year than we 
had in 1920. 


A Phenomenal Rise in Agricultural Prices 
Likely 


This growth of population in our cities, 
coupled with the decrease in labor supply 
and declining production which is sure 
to follow on the farm, has already pro- 
duced an effect upon agricultural income. 
The prices of farm products have had 
a revival during the last two years. With 
the decreased labor supply on farms and 
the. increased purchasing power in the 
cities, it would not be at all surprising 
if the outstanding price movement of the 
next nine months were a phenomenal rise 
in agricultural products. This has already 
occurred in cotton, and would surely occur ° 
in corn if the crop for 1923 should be even 
slightly below our ten-year average of 
2,765,041,000 bushels. 

While the chain of causation between 
agricultural and urban prosperity ran in the 
opposite direction in this depression from 
that which it had taken before, the revival 
of the farmer’s buying power will certainly 
play an important,part in determining the 
duration of the present business revival. 
So far our revival has been based largely 
upon the building boom. But a building 
boom, like all other good things, comes to an 
end sooner or later. When it has been in 
progress long enough to bring about in- 
creasing prices of materials, increased wages, 
decreased efficiency of labor, and high unit 
costs of production, there is an inevitable 
decline in building activity. We have 
evidence that such a decline will come soon, 
df it hanot arrived already. 
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When the Building Boom Ceases 
High costs.ąnd high prices have quite a 


different effect upon the demand for build- 


ing from that which they have upon the de- 
mand for consumable goods like food, or 
even çlothing. This is a point which is 
often overlooked by the laborersand others 
who are engaged in the building trades. 
As long as wages and prices are on the same 
level, the demand for goods which are bought 
out of the annual incomes of laborers and 
others and are consumed almost imme- 
diately can go on indefinitely and will nor- 
mally do so. The same wages which con- 
stitute the high cost of production are also 
purchasing power in the hands of the people 
and are available for the buying of the 
product. The principal element which 
works a stoppage in this perpetual round 
flow of wage payments and purchases of 
commodities is a loss of faith in the con- 
tinuation of the price level for durable 
goods. Even such a loss of faith does not 
affect the demand for goods like beefsteak 
and other articles of food which are quickly 
consumed. The conviction that the cost of 
meat may be lower two years hence has 
no effect upon the consumption of meat. 
But it is quite otherwise with durable 
goods like houses, and even with less dur- 
able things like clothing. -A man does not 
buy a new residence out of the year’s in- 
come. The ordinary laborer or salaried 
worker will normally spend about twice his 
annual income in the construction or pur- 
chase of a residence. But he cannot devote 
his whole income to paying for a new house; 
he must first of all cover the cost of food, 
clothing, and shelter, out of that income. 
Dnly what is left, or, in other words, what he 


saves, is available for the construction or- 


purchase of a house. The average man will 
put from ten to fifteen years’ savings into a 
residence, and that residence is a durable 
thing, which will last for forty or fifty years. 
If he believes that the cost of houses 
will fall in the next three to five years, he 
will neither buy nor build. For to do so 
would probably mean that his savings for 
that period, or even for a longer time, 
might be wiped out by the decline in build- 
ing costs. The rise in construction costs is 
a dangerous element in the present situa- 
tion, therefore. It will, if continued, léad 
to a cessation in building operations. 

Many business men are facing just this 


contingency to-day. They are wondering. 


what. will happen A. the building boom 


ceases. Is there any prospect of demand 
from sources other than those who are 
engaged in the building trades? 
` The Farmer’s Purchasing Power 

It is here that the inquiry into the re- 


-vival of the farmers purchasing power be- 


comes most significant. It is certain that 
during the last three years the farmer’s 
demand for commodities has been greatly 
curtailed. The reason for’ this is not far to 
seek. The figures of the gross value of farm 
products in the United States, as set forth 
in the Department of Agriculture’s publi- 
cation “Weather, Crops, and Markets,” 
February 17, 1922, show at once why he 
could not continue to buy during 192 agrs 
1922 as he had before: 


Annual Gross Value of Farm Products in the 
United Slates 


OTB. oe nig prot o $22,480,000,000 
VOTES ats oe Hem ey 23,783,000,000 
EI o sr cite ht ele te giv ag 18,263,000,000 
PORE ate fens Soe Fae 1 2,402,000,000 
TOS 2e. owes: spe a 14,3 10,@00,000 


There was another factor which curtailed 
the farmer’s purchases of commodities 
during the last three years. The great in- 
crease in his income from 1914 to tg19 had 
made him optimistic. Prices were con- 
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tinually rising, so that debts became easier e 


to pay from year to year. Under such con- 
ditions there wás naturally a great expan- 
sion of borrowing oh’ the part of the farmer. 
By the summer of 1920, the expansion in 
loans had suffered a check; and by autumn 
of the same year loans had reached their 
peak. Since that time the farmer has been 
engaged in paying off the indebtedness 
which he incurred during prospergus years. 
These repayments were made from his 
greatly reduced value of products, shown 
above, and served still further to curtail 
his purchases of commodities. ) 
To-day this repayment of loans is prefty 
well completed. It is true that some farm- 
ers ran so far into debt that bankruptcy 
was their only way out; and that others 
who did not become bankrupt have still 
hanging over them a heavy load of debt 
incurred in war time. But the great mass 
have canceled their obligations at the bank. 
But while this necessity of paying debts 
curtailed the farmer’s purchases of com- 
modities, it also brought about an accumu- 
lation of needs which will have to be filled 
by increased purchases at some later date. 
e 
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If the value of the farmer’s product is large 
enough to permit of increased purchases 
this coming. twelve months, he will surely 
make them. There are over thirty million 
people on farms, and their demand for goods 
this coming year will certainly help to fill 
any gap in demand which may be brought 


about by a decline in®building activity. - 


With the increase in our urban population, 
and with the reduction in our available 
agricultural labor, there is every prospect 
that the gross value of the farmer’s product 
will be above fifteen billion dollars this year, 
as against twelve billion four hundred mil- 
lion in 1921, and fourteen billion three hun- 
dred million in 1922. The probability is 
that it will be even higher than this. 

It is of interest to the business man and 
the banker to inquire how the farmer’s 
purchasing power for commodities this com- 
ing year will compare with that of pre-war 
years which may be taken as normal. For 
the five years 1910 to 1914 the gross value 
of farm products in the United States was: 


EOS a B A Wal $9,03 7,000,000 
PSE, e saps IN a TS 8,819,000,000 
RE aN e dia ice: looms 9,343,000,000 
ee are 9,850,000,000 
ONE nn e a a pc Vid, c 10th he 9,895,000,0c0 


The average for these five years was, in 
round numbers, nine billion four hundred 
e million. How did the $14,310,000,000 of 
1922 compare with that average when trans- 
lated into terms of power to buy com- 
modities? And how will a prospective gross 
value: of* fifteen to sixteen billion for 1923 
compare with it in‘purchasing power? In 
terms of plain percentages, the gross value 
in 1922 was 15@ per cent. of the five-year 
pre-war average, and fifteen billion dollars 
for 1923 would be 160 per cent. 


The Cost of Living on the Farm 


e Living costs stand at just about 160 per 
cent. of 1914 at the present time. It would 
seein, then, on the surface, that the farmer 
might hope this year to regain the same 
relative purchasing power, measured in 
terms of commodities and services bought, 
that he had in the pre-war period. But 
such a conclusion would be only super- 
ficial. Any close analysis of the items 
which go to make up our index numbers for 
the cost of living shows at once that they 
do not consist of the things which .the 
farmer buys. The cost of living figures as 
commonly compiled include things which 
the farmer does not buy upon the market; 
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and theyeomit other things which constitute 
a large part of his expenses. Thus they 


include an amount for shelter, which is 


based upon house rents, and’a much larger 
amount for food purchased at retail. In 
addition they include the item of fuel. A 
survey conducted by the Department of 
Agriculturé and printed in its publication, 
The Agricultural Situation, for December 
I, 1922, shows that 60 per cent. of the food 
consumed on farms is produced there. 
House rent seldom enters into the farmer’s 
expenses as a Cash outlay; and in many 
parts of the country a considerable portion 
of the fuel consumed is derived from the 
farm. The level of house rent and of fuel 
costs stands well above that of the general 
cost of living. 

In the matter of house rent, then, the 
farmer is as well off as he was before the war. 
The problem of finding a suitable residence 
in rural communities is not causing the 
burden and hardship which the shortage 
of houses is imposing in urban centers. The 
number of homes in the rural communities 
has increased more rapidly in the last 
twenty years than has the population; 
and the quality of. the houses has been 
greatly improved, both by new construc- 
tion and by remodeling. Few farmers find 
themselves called upon at this time to in- 
vest their capital accumulations in addi- 
tional housing facilities at the high con- 
struction prices which now prevail. The 
sheer necessity of finding a suitable place 
to live often forces the city dweller to build 
or buy a home at the present high prices. 
All his savings are devoted to the gaining 
of a home. He must assume the risk of 
price changes in the future. Because a 
large number of people have left the farm 
in the last three years, those who remain in 
agriculture are free from this burden. This 
is one of the counterbalancing factors in the 
situation which has been commonly over- 
looked by the spokesmen for agriculture. 
Many a city dweller to-day finds it neces- 
sary to invest as much in a home as a 
farmer has invested in his farm. 

Certain items of expenditure are entirely 
omitted from the cost-of-living figures. 
One of thee is taxes. Contrary to the 
notion that prevails in many quarters, these 
have increased less rapidly in farming com- 
mumities than in cities. They have, how- 
ever, increased more rapidly than has the 
value of the farmer’s products, for they are 
ow mé@re than twice as high as they were 
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in 1913. One of the large items of*expendi- 
ture for farmers is the purchase of new auto- 
mobiles and ,automobile repairs. Here 
prices age back to the pre-war level, and are 
often below them. When one considers the 
fact that the farmer has no outlay for house 
rent, and has normally little.or no ex- 
penditure for the construction of new houses 
at this time, that he buys his automobiles 
and automobile repairs at the pre-war level; 
and that he produces 60 per cent. of the 
food that he consumes, it is clear that his 
power to purchase commodities this year 
should be fully equal to that of 1913. 


Where the Pessimist Errs 


Doubtless what has been here said will 
sound strange to those who have been 
giving ear to the doleful utterances of 
some who have presumed to speak for the 
farmer during the last few years. They 
have painted a dark picture, and have 
unquestionably given the impression that 
the farmer’s situation in America has always 
been bad; and with the progress of time 
has gone from bad to worse, except for the 
-few years when war lifted him out of the 
slough of despond. They have certainly 
conveyed the impression that the farmer 
was still far from having recovered the po- 
sition which he occupied in 1913. This is 
due to the fact that most of the discussions 
of the farmer’s position have contented 
themselves with comparing the prices which 
he received for his product per bushel or 
per pound with those which he got in 1913. 
These prices were then divided by the 
prices which the farmer pays for the things 
he buys. Or, to put it more exactly, they 
were divided by the prices of commodities 
other than farm products or food which are 
included in making up the Bureau of Labor 
index number of wholesale prices. 

The two primary defects in the figures 
thus arrived at are, first, that they make no 
allowance for the increase in the volume of 
farm products which has occurred’ since 
1913. It is true that the farmer’s dollar 
purchases less now than it did in 1913; but 
it is also true that he had more dollars in 
1922 than he had before the,war. The 
figures of gross value of farm products 
given above are much more significant than 
are the prices per bushel, per pound, or other 
unit. The second defect in this mode’* of 
reasoning is found in the fact that many of 
the things which enter into the farmer’s cost 


of living have net, increased since fg 13, Se 
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the index number of, wholesale prices might 


lead one to think. But this point has been 
sufficiently elaborated. ‘ 


Evidences of Prosperity 


‘ American agriculture improved steadily 
in well-being from 1897 to rọrọ. During 


‘that time the gros$ value of farm products 


in the United States rose progressively 
from less than four billion dollars in 1897 
to five billion dollars in 1900; six and one- 
quarter billion in 1905; nine billion in 
1910; and twenty-three billion seven hun- 
dred million in rọrọ. It was, therefore, 
six times as high in rọrọ asin 1897. During 
this whole period the number of people 
engaged in agriculture increased by less 
than ro per cent., while the output of agri- 
cultural products, measured in pounds, 
gallons, and bushels, increased by more 
than 40 per cent. The prices of agricul- 
tural products during that period increased 
more rapidly than those of other com- 
modities, and the purchasing power of the 
farmer reflected this movement. e | 

If anyone desires further evidence that 
agriculture prospered during these years, 
he will find it in the fact that farm land 
increased in value from thirteen billion 
dollars in 1900 to twenty-eight billion dol- 
lion in 1910; and to almost fifty-fivg billion 
dollars in 1920. The buildings increased ¢ 
from three and one-half billion in t900 to 
eleven and one-half billion in 1920. Imple- 
ments and machinery amounted to only 
seven hundred fifty million dollars in 1900, 
and stood at three billion six hundred mil- 
lion in 1920; while live stock grew from 
three billion in 1900 to eigh® billion in 1920. 
Thus the total value of all farm property 
increased from twenty billion im 1900 to 
forty-one billion in 1910; and to seventy- 
eight billion in 1920. 

The prosperity of the boom years of agri- 
culture in 1918 and tọrọ is gone, and it 
not return, any more than will the profits 
of manufacturing industries in 1916 and 
1917. But agriculture is this year regaining 
the place which it occupies in normal times. 
The set of population is still away from the 
land and into the cities. From the stand- 
point of price for products this is all in 
favor of agricultural profits and agricultural 
prosperity. Certain it is that for the year 
1923 the farmer’s purchasing power and his 
demand for goods will be one of the ele- 
ments which will make for sustained 
business activity and for political sanity. 
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A SCHOOL-HOUSE ON WHEELS 


BY HENRY S. CURTIS 


“HE motorized scho8l-room must soon ° 


become an adjunct of every school 
system from the kindergarten through to 
a the university. Its educational possibilities 
are expanding every year. The first school 
buses were used in connection with the 
consolidated schools, where they doubled 
the speed of the old school wagon and 
for the first time made the consolidated 
school really practical. Some of the school 
buses of Colorado carry as many as sixty 
children and sometimes bring them in 
along paved roads a distance of twenty 
miles. Many, if not most, of them are 
driven by the teachers. Often they are 
used on Saturdays and during the summer 
to take the children to athletic meets or 
school pignics.. In the cities they have 
begun in the same way to be used as a 
means of bringing to school crippled chil- 
dren or those in sections otherwise inacces- 
sible to schools. 

A much wider use is in sight. The school 
wagon ought to be employed every hour of 
© every pfeasant day. During the summer of 
1920 the buses for the crippled children 
of Cleveland were used constantly by the 
classes in geography atfd nature-study of 
the School of Education for their study 
trips into the environs of the city. A bus 
would take one class out early and come 
back a little later for another. The school 
authorities were so much pleased with their 
educational use that they have since built 
six more. 

Nature-study, is the natural beginning in 
è education. It represents a genuine interest 
of children, who will often see more that 
théy will remember and talk about in an 
hour’s trip of this kind than they will in a 
week of school. An adult can learn as 
much history or civics or hygiene in an 
hour as a child can in a week, but the child 
is apt to see as much and remember as 
much of what he sees on a journey or 
excursion as an adult. 

The child must see real things before he 
can form clear mental pictures of the things 
he reads about. What folly to keep him 
puttering along all the time on the mere 
forms of knowledge! The ordinary reading 
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lesson has ho content; it is merely reading. 
“Does the ox eat hay? Yes, the ox eats 
hay,” and so forth. Arithmetic, as usually 
given, represents no real interest. But the 
world itself is as vital to the child of six as 
it is to the adult. Classes should be con- 
stantly taken to see every point of interest 
in the environment. Children talk of such 
trips long afterwards. They seldom refer 
to anything in their regular lessons. The 
school bus is quite as necessary to the col- 
lege and university as to the elementary 
school. There it makes it possible for the 
botany class to botanize and the geology 
class to geologize, and the class in sociology 
to study social conditions. 

Probably the greatest use, however, is 
during the summer vacation. The buses 
that are used to take the country children 
to town during the school year should be 
State property and used to take the city 
children into the country during the 
summer. In Germany and in Denmark 
before the war many thousands of children 
were taken to school camps during the 
summer vacations. At a number of Bel- 
gian schools there is now a similar arrange- 
ment. For some years the children were 
taken from the Los Angeles playgrounds to 
their camp above San Bernardino, seventy- 
five miles away, by auto-trucks. Most of 
our larger cities are now starting camps. 
There is a circle of twenty-one of them 
around Cleveland. The great trouble at 
all of them is the difficulty of access. At 
Fort Collins, Colorado, the Agricultural 
College takes its students in buses and 
army trucks on many excursions during 
the summer term. At the Teachers’ College 
at Tahlequah, Oklahoma, they use army 
trucks to take the students to the river, 
five miles away, for a swim. The truck 
makes several trips and transports two or 
three hundred students nearly every day. 

The clas? in biology at Oberlin College 
crosses every summer to the Pacific Coast. 
Students use their own autos and sleep in 
sleeping bags oy water-proof blankets in 
the school yards or by the roadside. It does 
not cost much more than it does to study 
at home. 

© 





HOW AN AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION AIDS THE FARMER—INSECT PESTS HAVE 
BEEN ROBBED OF THEIR MENACE THROUGH THE DEVELOPMENT OF ROUTINE SPRAYS 


(This illustration shows the benefit from spraying potatoes with Bordeaux mixture as a protective against blight) 


DOING SOMETHING FOR | 
THE FARMER 


BY J. D. LUCKETT . 


(Of the New York Agricultural Experiment Station, at Geneva, N. Y.) 


J “HE Secretary of Agriculture, Hon. 
Henry C. Wallace, in an address on 
the economic situation confronting the 
farmer, made reference recently to the deep 
concern for the prosperity of agriculture 
felt by business interests throughout the 
country because of the realization that good 
times depend upon restoring agriculture 
to a more prosperous state. _ 

Some of this concern has materialized of 
late in the shape of legislation to increase 
the credit facilities of the farmer, although 
the wisdom of such measures at this time 
may well be questioned. Those close to the 
situation are generally of the opinion that 
little can be done by legislation to aid the 
farmer in his present predicamgnt of low 
prices for the things he has to sell and high 
prices for the things he buys. Many State 
legislatures and the national Congress are 
sincere in their desire to aid the country’s 
agriculture; but it is not always clear in 
just what way they can best attain thgir end. 


gain a political advantage probably never 
will lead to any lasting good. Agriculture 
is permanent, and its problems are not 
solved overnight by doing the thing that 
may seem politically expedi&nt at the time 
without sufficient thought for its effect on 
the future. It will be most unfrtunate, 
however, if those qualified by training and 
experience to pass judgments on such mat- 
ters fail to grasp the opportunity offered by 
this awakened interest to point the way 
in which something constructive may be 
done by legislative enactment. 

As a matter of fact, a great host has 
arisen to tell the farmer and the world at 
large how America’s agricultural problems 
can be solved. In such discussions it is well 
to keep in mind a proper perspective of the 
whole situation, with a clear understanding 


of the relation of the particular phase under 


discussion to the entire problem. Ways and 
means of marketing farm products to better 
advantage, both for the producer and for 


“Doing something for .the farmer’ to * the consumer; adequate credit facilities for 
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farmers; improved sckool and social condi- 


tions in rural communitiés; the need for 
further development of coéperative agri¢cul- 
tural enterprises; the innumerable problems 
of crop production: all of these matters 
are occupying the attention of agricultural 
leaders throughout the country. Any 


progress toward their solution which prom- 


ises a/permanent improvement in the busi- 
ness of making a living on the farm will 
receive the grateful support of farmers 
everywhere. The city man, also, may well 
give a passing thought to these problems, 
for his stake in the game is second only to 
that of the farmer—if, indeed, he is not even 
more vitally concerned. 


The Value of Agricultural Research 


Without laying any claim to having dis- 
covered a panacea for our agricultural ills, 
either real or imaginary, the writer desires 
to call attention to a field of agricultural 
endeavor which from its very nature is 
rather inarticulate, but which perhaps 
holds the, greatest promise for the perma- 
nent improvement of farming in America— 
the field of agricultural research. The 
United States, with the federal Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in Washington and the 
several State agricultural experiment sta- 
tions, lgads the world in the public support 


e œf scientific agricultural investigation. To 


quote again from a recent- statement by 
Secretary Wallace: “It is impossible to 
estimate the value of this research work. 
The money spent. forit is capital invested 
by the nation in building a permanent agri- 
culture. Its dividends come from increase 
in yields, decre&se in cost of production and 
marketing, and better utilization of crops, 
all havingfor their purpose the maintenance 
and increase of our food supply.” 

Rarely, if ever, spectacular, scientific 
research has been the basis of every step 
fogward in agriculture; and without it our 
agricultural colleges and our vast system for 
extending agricultural knowledge would 
soon languish for want of inspiration. 

The war gave tremendous impetus to 
public interest in all branches of scientific 
research. With respect to agricultural re- 
search, however, a lessening of the pressure 
from an inadequate food supply turned the 
attention of the public to matters which 
seemed to promise more speedy and con- 
crete rewards. Research work in agriculture 
throughout the United States has suffered 
more or less from this public apathy, and 
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vigoroug efforts are being made in many 
sections to gain the support necessary for a 
healthy development of this fundamental 
field of endeavor. ° 


New York's Experiment Station 


The New York Agricultural Experiment 
Station, at Geneva, has been one of the 
leaders in the movement to stimulate public 
interest in agricultural research as expressed 
by legislation providing for the develop- 
ment of the wark of that institution. The 
Geneva Station has been especially fortu- 
nate in being able to devote all of its energies 
to research; and in forty-one years of pains- 
taking study and investigation it has con- 
tributed to the advancement of New York 
agriculture and thus to agriculture every- 
where, to an incalculable degree. Un- 
doubtedly, those who have been closely 
associated with the station’s work, and who 
are in close touch with the problems con- 
fronting New York farmers, are in an excel- 
lent position to determine the direction 
which the future research activities of the 
institution should take in order that it may 
serve the State and nation as effectively in 
the future as it has in the past. 

Post-war economies have held appropria- 
tions for the New York experiment station 
to a point which barely maintains work 
already under way and permits of practi- 
cally no expansion. Realizing that in asking 
for increased public support some account- 
ing of the way in which the money would be 
used should be rendered to the people of the 
State, the station officials have formulated 
a “program of development” which has 
been presented to the Governor and Legis- 
lature for their consideration. 

This program anticipates the problems 
which are most likely to press for solution 
within the next ten to twenty years, as well 
as those problems which, in the judgment. of 
the station officials, will contribute most to 
the agricultural prosperity of the State. 


A Record of Achievement 


From the beginning, the New York 
Agricultural Experiment Station has made 
notable cogtributions to fruit growing by 
testing-out every variety of hardy fruit 
that will grow in the State. It is also 
breeding new varieties, some of which have 
beĉome established commercial sorts. A 
recent addition to New York fruits includes 
the Coytland* apple, a cross between the 


eBen Davis and the McIntosh, which prom- 
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THREE NEW AND IMPROVED TYPES OF FRUIT—A RASPBERRY, A STRAWBERRY, AND A 
| PEACH—DEVELOPED AT THE NEW YORK EXPERIMENT STATION 


ises to prolong the season for the popular 
McIntosh type apple. A delightful yellow 
apple, derived from a chance seedling found 
in a West Virginia orchard more than 
thirty years ago and now known as the 
Golden Delicious, has been tested for sev- 
eral years on the Station grounds and has 
done so well that it is expected to rank with 
the best red sorts. Three new red rasp- 
berries—the Cayuga, Owasco, and Sen- 
eca—sister seedlings from a cross between 
the well-known Cuthbert and the June, 
are now being offered fruit-growers after 
twelve years’ testing at the experiment 
station. In a similar manner three new 
strawberries, seven new grapes, a new 
variety of nectarine or smooth-skinned 
peach, a new Seckel pear (one of eight 
seedlings surviving out of a lot of more 
than 2,000 grown in an effort to produce 
a variety more resistant to blight than 
existing sorts), have recently come from the 
station horticulturists. 

While continuing this work with fruit, 
it is now proposed to test all varieties of 
vegetables in a similar manner and to 
attempt to breed new and better varieties. 
The canning industry in the State is es- 
pecially interested in the possibility of 
securing improved varieties of vegetables 
for canning purposes. ‘The statign officials 
also hope to-attack the chemical and bac- 
teriological problems involved in the manu- 
ture of jellies, glues, coloring matters, etc., 
from fruit and vegetables, particularlt 
from culls. A profitable means of utilizing 
this material, which so often goes to waste, 


would be a distinct gain to producet and — 


consumer alike. The manufacture and 
preservation of fruit juices and the drying 
of fruit and vegetables also offer oppor- 
tunities for investigations which may have 
tremendous possibilities. 

The San Jose scale, aphids, the. codling 
moth or pink apple worm, the cabbage 
maggot, and many other insect pests of 
orchard and garden, have now been robbed 
of their menace to the New York farmer 
through the researches of the sjation 
entomologists. Routine sprays have been 
developed to the point where fruit and 
vegetables of the’ highest quality may be 
produced with practical certainty year in 
and year out. Plant.diseases have been 
similarly dealt with, and every season 
the station experimental plats bear testi- 
mony to the protection against disease 
afforded fruit and vegetables by the spray 
and dust preparations perfected there. 
In the proposed program these activities 
will be extended along lines,that are ur- 
gently in need of expert attention. | 


Milk Bacteria as an Example s 


The dairy industry in New York State 
is of major importance. With a popula- 
tion of over 10,000,000 persons, more than 
8,500,000 of whom live in cities, the farmers 
find a tremendous demand for dairy prod- 
ucts, especially milk. It is of utmost im- 
portance that the cities be supplied with 
milk of the highest quality. The inves- 
tigatiens of the station bacteriologists have 
gone far to make this possible. 

Some time ago evidence was presented to 


show that the bacterial count of milk was 
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an accurate gage of the conditions under 
which the milk was produced. Milk nor- 
mally has some bacteria in it, and these 
tiny organisms are nothing to be alarmed 
about; but when they are present in large 


` numbers it is* direct proof of careless han- 


dling. Methods have now been perfected 
at the Geneva station for counting bacteria 
in market milk quickly and easily, and the 
grading of milk sold on bacterial content is 
a direct outgrowth of its researches. The 
bacteriologists have also studied sources 
of contamination of milk and have shown 
that stable air has very little, if any, effect 
on the germ content of milk, but that the 
dairy utensils may add large numbers of 
bacteria to the milk if not properly cleaned. 
Rapid growth of the organisms in the milk 
after it is drawn from the cow may also 
result in a too high germ content when the 
milk comes to market. ‘This growth can be 
effectually checked by immediately cooling 
the milk and holding it at a low tempera- 
ture until sold. All of these things are 
now wé@l-established dairy practices, but 
they are a product of careful investigation 
by experiment stations. 

New York at one time was the leading 
cheese-producing State in the country, 
and it is now second only to Wisconsin. 
The Experiment Station made many valu- 
able contributions to the cheese industry 
in the past, entering the field when almost 
nothing was known about the chemistry or 
bacteriology of cheesé-ripening. The sta- 
tion’s researches revolutionized cheese- 
making at the time, and it is hoped that 
facilities will be provided for resuming 
work with ptoblems which now confront 
the cheese men. It is also proposed to go 
further ento the study of improved methods 
for the manufacture of other dairy prod- 
ucts, such ag butter, ice cream, and milk 
powders. 

These and many other lines of work 
await the expert attention of trained scien- 
tists, and are provided for in the station’s 
program of development. 


Planning Future Work 


Although the details of the program are 
not especially unique, there is a distinct 
novelty in the idea of presenting to a legisla- 
tive body a well-worked-out plan for the 
orderly and rational development ef sci- 
entific research in an agricultural institution 
over a period of years, to serve as a guide 


for the wise appropriation of public funds., - 
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It i8 not expected or desired that the 
New York Legislature appropriate money 
for carrying out the entire program at any 
one time, but rather that it will find the 
plan a valuable aid in shaping its policies 
with regard to the disposition of public 
money fer agricultural research in. New 
York. With such an outline before it, a 
legislative body should be able to pass in- 
telligently on budget requests made from 
year to year and to insure that funds appro- 
priated in response to these requests are 
used to further lines of work which lead to 
some definite and worth-while end. A pro- 
gram of this sort will also facilitate an un- 
interrupted administration of the station’s 
affairs in the event of changes in personnel. 

That the farmers of the State are alive 
to the advantages to be gained from a sci- 
entific study of their problems is evidenced 
by the immediate and enthusiastic response 
of all organized agricultural agencies in 
New York to the proposed program for the 
development of the Experiment Station. 
It has received the unanimous support of 
the Grange, the State Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, the New York State Horticultural 
Society, the Dairymen’s League, and 
many other similar organizations. Prac- 
tical farmers recognize in the idea a con- 
structive element which holds much promise 
for the permanent improvement of farming. 

Appropriating money for research is not 
necessarily the final solution of our agricul- 
tural problems; but farm legislation will 
be more certain to win the support of the 
farmer, and will meet his needs more fully, 
when it can be shown that the proposed 
legislation will have a far-reaching and per- 
manent influence for the betterment of his 
condition, regardless of the possible polit- 
ical advancement of any individual or group. 
The farmer is class conscious, of course; but 
he is not seeking advantage at the expense 
of those engaged in non-agricultural pur- 
suits. He is asking, however, for construc- 
tive leadership, and it is an open question 
whether he will find it among those who 
hope to gain their own advancement by pos- | 
ing as his champion. Really effective farm 
legislation can never be regarded as class 
legislation, for the interests of farm and city 
are so ¢losely interwoven that whatever 
promotes the welfare of the one will be 
reflected in the betterment of the other. 

By all means let us do something for the 
farmer. Bat let it be to his permanent 
advantage, and incidentally to our own. 
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A MOVEMENT FOR ORDER AND SIMPLICITY 


T IS an American trait to solve difficulties 
by meeting them face to face, instead 
of dodging them; and in this lies ,our 
salvation. When it comes to our laws, we 
have to face a number of unpleasant facts 
and disagreeable situations. Our courts 
are congested, and our laws too numerous, 
conflicting, and uncertain. In many juris- 
dictions, it takes a year or more to get to 
trial with an action at law. Calendars are 
cluttered with motions and matters of 
procedure which do not enter into the 
rights of the parties involved. Many 
thousands of cases annually are brought to 
the courts for settlement which, under 
normal conditions, would be arbitrated as 
to the facts, with no question as to the law. 
(In passing, it may be mentioned here that 
there is a movement now well under way 
to settle commercial disputes amicably by 
arbitration.) 

A noted body of eminent lawyers re- 
cently admitted that there were ample 
reasons for complaint, and declared that 
although our legal system as a whole was 
cause for pride, yet “parts of our law are 
uncertain and unnecessarily complex.” 
Furthermore, “there are rules of law that 
are not working well in practice, and much 
of our legal procedure and court organiza- 
tion needs revision.” They added that, 
although political, economic, and social 
policies are the right of people and legis- 
latures to express, it is the province of 
lawyers to suggest, construct, and criticize 
the instruments by which these policies are 
sought to be effectuated. 

It is, of course, a well-known fact that 
American courts have had to resort to the 
precedents of old English common law 
- where no direct case or statute law appeared 
to apply “on all fours” in our own legal 
history. This has perhaps been the under- 
lying reason for the inordinate Quantity of 
common and statute law promulgated 
during the last few decades. * National 
pride and the desire amply to cover all 
possible situations with our own statutes 
and precedents is natural. It,must not be 


forgotten, either, that we have been con- 
a 
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solidating a transcontinental empire, and 
that a democratic system produces an 
excess rather than a dearth of laws. 

It has been estimated that, in a single 
year (1919), in only thirty-five of our forty- 
eight States, nearly 40,000 bills were 
introduced and more than 13,000 were 
passed, at a cost of about $900 per law. 
Congress handles anywhere from 10,000 to 
20,000 bills in a single session, and it is 
estimated that the last Congress passed 930 
laws. It has become impossible for any 
lawyer to keep up with the endless pro- 
cession of new laws and decisions and advise 
clients conscientiously. 

It was with keen appreciation of the 
professional difficulties involved, and of the 
menace in a continuance of these un- 
certainties and confusions, that a group of 
leaders from both the Bench and the Bar 
got together at a meeting in Washington, 
D. C., last February. It was a truly 
representative meeting. The members of 
the United States Supreme Coust,. the . 
senior judge of each Circuit Court of* 
Appeals, and the chief justice of the highest 
court of each State were invited, with the 
Attorney General and the Solicitor General 
and the president óf the American Bar 
Association with its executive committee 
included in the list, besideg heads of law 
schools and State bar associations through- 
out the country. 

This notable gathering, under*the gui- 
dance of Mr. Elihu Root, organized the 
American Law Institute, “fo promote the 
clarification and simplification of the law, 
secure better administration of justice, amd 
carry on scientific legal work.” Mr. Root, 
speaking to the meeting of these leaders of 
his profession, brought the problem clearly 
to mind when he said: 


To-day our authorities are always in conflict. 
Where we find one court interpreting a given 
statute one way, we will find another which takes 
the opposite view just as strongly. Our system of 
laws has become so vast and complicated that it 
is almost impossible to make a competent in- 
vestigation. In the five years which ended in 
1914 a total of 62,000 statutes were passed by 
Congress and the legislatures. In the same time 
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there were 65,000 decisipns handed down-by the» 


courts relative to them. e 


The civil law congestion is bad enough; 
but the criminal side is perhaps even worse. 
It is estimated, that $3,000,000,000 is stolen 
every year in +the United States. The 
American Law Institute was informed at 
its initial meeting that there were 9,000 
homicides in the United States in 1922, 
with convictions in only ro per cent. of 
the cases, while other great nations, includ- 
ing Canada, had only one-fifth as many 
homicides and secured 5o per cent. of 
convictions. Furthermore, one-third of the 
decisions in 1,426 illustrative cases, in 
eleven typical States, were reversed by 
appellate courts. 

Attorney-General Daugherty, comment- 
ing upon the criminal side of the situation, 
noted this condition of affairs and said: 


Painful as the admission may be, it is neverthe- 
less true that under existing conditions, the law, 
as a science, has lost the element of accuracy, the 
virtue of simplicity, and the perfection of reason. 
The tend@ncy of some courts, yearly growing more 
pronounced, to ignore fundamentals and to render 
opinions based on inclination rather than principle 
has contributed in no small degree to the present 
complexities of the situation. 

With a learned judiciary, relieved of the em- 
barrassment of irreconcilable inconsistencies, which 
a restatement of the law will effect, a scholarly and 
scienti administration of justice must be the 
inevitable result. 


Where there is uncertainty and delay, it 
is never the poor who:benefit. Simplifica- 
tion, however, was, such a tremendous 
problem that no man, single-handed, could 
face it and solve it; and the public owes 
a great debteto the committee of legal 
experts for the research which found the 
truth angl awakened the profession itself to 
see in true perspective the dangers of the 
situation. The committee of lawyers who 
instituted the reforms now under way re- 
ported that: 


Lack of respect for law, whether it has its origin 
in the law’s uncertainty or in the justice of its 
provisions, undermines the moral fiber of the 
community. In itself it becomes a cause of anti- 
social conduct; the rich are more apt to use their 
wealth to oppress; the business man is more apt 
to cheat; those in immediate want are more apt 
to steal. 

Our investigation shows that among the causes 
of the law’s uncertainty are: Lack of agreement 
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among the members of the legal profession on the 
fundamental principles of the common law, lack 
of precision in the use of legal terms, conflicting 
and badly drawn statutory provisions, attempts to 
distinguish between two cases where, the facts 
present no distinction in the legal principle ap- 
plicable, the great volume of recorded decisions, 
the ignorance of judges and lawyers and the number 
and nature Sf novel legal cases. We alsoefind that 
among the causes are the complexity of the con- 
ditions of life, the lack of systematic development 
of the law, and the unnecessary multiplication of 
administrative provisions. 


The work of the American Law Institute 
is now well under way, and will, in the 
nature of the case, have to be continuous. 
There is no exact record of the number of 
laws now on the statute books throughout 
the country, but certainly there are at least 
50,000 and probably more nearly 100,000. 
Since our States and Congress together 
grind out about 12,000 laws a year, it is 
high time we took stock. Immediate and 
vigorous action is now being taken under the 
presidency of George W. Wickersham, the 
Carnegie Corporation having agreed to 
give $100,oc00 per annum for the next ten 
years to assure prompt prosecution of the 
work. A council of twenty-one eminent 
lawyers manages the affairs of the American 
Law Institute, and this council will soon in- 
crease its membership to thirty-three for 
geographical reasons. William Draper 
Lewis, of the University of Pennsylvania 
Law School, is director, Elihu Root is 
honorary president, Benjamin N. Cardozo 
vice-president, and George Welwood Mur- 
ray treasurer. 

The American Law Institute will aim at 
restatement and simplification of the law 
under the direction of the country’s most 
eminent jurists, lawyers, and law professors. 
It will attempt to “adapt the law to the 
needs of life.” This restatement will not be 
a codification, which would be too rigid for 
the purpose of common law; but it will be 
“an authoritative statement of the law in 
the sense that the decisions of the highest 
courts are authoritative as legal prece- 
dents.” The restatement will be analytical, 
critical, and constructive. It is the most 
ambitious undertaking ever made by the 
legal profession in any country, and will, it 
is hoped, bring us back to fundamentals in 
the law. « R. K. S. 
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WORLD MIGRATIONS AND - 
AMERICAN IMMIGRATION 


BY JUDSON C. WELLIVER 


AN has been from the beginning the 
most migratory of animals. Although 
he has been but a short time on earth, he 
and his domestic animals are the only crea- 
tures that have spread themselves every- 
where and prospered. He tended to crowd 
out other animals, and his more improved 
communities tended also to exterminate the 
less competent divisions of humanity. 
Nothing is so overpowering, so insistent, so 
barbaric in determination to force its way 
as civilization. 

There have been various motives for the 
great migrations of men which from the 
beginning might almost be said to have 
provided the chief theme of history; the 
necessity of finding food, the desire for con- 
quest and loot, and, closely related to this, 
the love of adventure. While it would be 
difficult to conceive any human phenome- 
non more distinctly social than the migra- 
tion of a community, yet the great shifts of 
humanity have had until the. last two or 
three centuries little of conscious, under- 
standing, social direction. Some of them, 
as studied through the vague records history 
has left, seem to have been guided by an 
instinct almost as primal as that of the 
birds. But the flight of the birds has been 
seasonal, and commonly from one climatic 
zone to another; while men have chiefly 
moved from east to west, each race pre- 
ferring to stick to its own zone of climate. 

The Roman Empire for centuries pre- 
sented the spectacle of two migrations in 
opposite directions; the Romans going out- 
ward to the provinces, and the barbarians 
inward from the provinces. This made the 
Roman community a great polyglot of races 
and breeds, which is modernly paralleled by 
the congeries of races, languages, and insti- 
tutions which make up the United States. 
Different migrations had wideby different 
characteristics. The barbarians of northern 
and middle Europe, crushihg down upon the 
Roman state, wrecked the empire; yet those 
same peoples, some centuries later, sweeping 
across the Atlantic to North Ameriga, built 


here the greatest modern state. 
and transformed by the magic of Roman 
civilization, the same peoples who had been 
the wreckers of 476 A.D. became the build- 
ers in 1776 A.D. As history goes, the gap is 
not very long, but the difference between 
these two migrations of the same racial 
stock is as wide as could easily be imagined. 

Of all the animals, man seems the only 
one that thrives on continuous conflict. 
Aside from the few domesticated beasts 
which have multiplied under human atten- 
tion, the rest of the animals have been un- 
dergoing such a rapid extermination that 
recently it has been said that the Age of 
Mammals is nearing its end; for man is a 


dominating and utilitarian creature, with 


no use for neighbors, whether human or 
brute, who are not immediately and obvi- 
ously useful to him. 


Population Growth in the Nineteenth Centura ° 


There seems, no doubt that the war has 
brought the world to the verge of a new and 
epochal experience in its mêlée of migration 
and conquest. There had been during the 
nineteenth century an unprecedented in- 
crease of population. Frpm a population 
of about 600,000,000 in the year 1800, it is 
now estimated around 1,600,000,000. Dur- 
ing this century the European rates outdis- 
tanced most others in the rate of increase, 


and certainly in the movemént to occupy the, 


comparatively unused spaces of the earth’s 
surface. . 
The enormity and significance of this very 
modern increase of population will not re- 
quire much elucidation if we accept esti- 
mates which have been given considerable 
weight, placing the entire population of the 
earth in the time of Christ around 50,000,- 
ooo. Information is extremely limited as to 
populations in the past. Gibbon places the 
population of the Roman Empire at its 
greatest around 120,000,000. That popu- 
lation later suffered some fearful setbacks, 
for it has been estimated that the plague 
of the Antonines, which swept from Bagdad 
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to Britain, wiped out half of the empire’s 
community. Some of thé very modern 
commentators have given this plague 4s 
possibly the most potent of all causes of the 
Roman collapse. In this light, the pessimist 
regarding Europé’s future will find food for 
reflection in the comparison with conditions 
of our own day, including the war, typhus, 
influenza, and the Russian famine and social 
collapse. The war itself must be regarded 
as in great part the result of conditions con- 
sequent upon congestion of population in 
Western Europe. There is plenty of his- 
toric basis for argument that Europe is in 
real danger of a period of decreasing popula- 
tion, power and importance. 


Redistribution and Its Checks 


But if the disposition of men to distribute 
themselves over the world could be given 
systematic encouragement and direction, 
such a catastrophe would be unlikely on 
any scale comparable to the ancient and 
medieval wrecks of systems and civiliza- 
tions. And it is a fact that migration as 
a means to better distribution of popula- 
tion, and to preserving states and institu- 
tions, is to-day being encouraged in many 
countries, as a part of the social and 
political program. In both Europe and 
Japan, the most densely populated of the 
° kighly civilized areas, the necessity for 
organizing and directing migrations on 
a large scale is recognized ‘and this effort 
at redistribution in a scientific and intelli- 
gent manner promises to be one of the strik- 
ing sociological phenomena of the twentieth 
century. 

This effort fr a better distribution of 
population is destined to meet determined 
opposition¢ The Chinese erected their 
wall to keep out undesirables; the Americans 
„have set up their 3 per cent. immigration 
*law. The United Kingdom is giving every 
possible encouragement to emigration of 
their over-dense population, though they 
want it kept inside their Empire. The 
Japanese, whose rapid increase has been 
recognized since about the beginning of 
this century as one of the world’s threats 
of population explosion, have sought to 
expand toward Asia andthe Pacific Islands. 
The adventures in both Shantung and Si- 
beria have been abandoned; that in Man- 
churia is proving of doubtful efficacy ‘for 
transporting any important part of Japan’s 
people from the Islands. As concerns 


Japanese efforts to expand into the sparsely _ 
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populated areas within or bordering the 
Pacific, Canada, the United States and 
Australia have all entered. determined 
protests: 

As to the Chinese and the Hindus, who 
present the greatest problems of over- 
crowding, neither of these peoples shows 


' much disposition to emigrate; the Chinese 


are barred from America and Australasia, 
while Hindus seeking to repatriate them- 
selves in South Africa have not only been 
highly unwelcome but have confronted the 
British Empire with a difficult problem. 
The contest between the teeming popula- 
tions which need to be diffused from Europe, 
Japan, China and India, and the hostility 
of the peoples in present possession of the 
most desirable lands of the world, must be 
rated as one of humankind’s most difficult 
problems. 


Former Policies Reversed 


It is a striking fact that within the last 
two or three generations there have been 
many complete reversals of national and 
racial policy toward migration throughout 
the world. Thus, it is but a little over 
a century since our country forbade im- 
portation of African slaves. Again, so 
recently as the middle of the last century 
an American expedition was sent to force 
the Japanese government to change their 
age-long policy of non-intercourse. The 
American government insisted on the 
privilege, for its nationals, of intercourse, 
commerce, and residence in Japan. The 
Japanese wanted none of these things. Our 
anti-oriental immigration laws of to-day rep- 
resent the same policy toward the orient 
that the orient two generations ago sought 
to impose against the occident. Two gen- 
erations ago the white man demanded free- 
dom to go wherever he would, and the yellow 
man opposed him. To-day, the yellow 
man demands admission everywhere, and 
the white man, in most of the desirable 
areas of the world, is putting up the bars 
against him! 

Our American attitude toward immigra- 


` tion, whether from Asia or the other conti- 


nents, represents a striking change of front. 
Instead of kidnaping the black people of 
Africa and, forcing them to come, we have 
put up bars to keep them away, and are 
exténding a none too hospitable treatment 
to those whom we have with us. It is 
only as, yestérday that we were giving 
every encouragement to European im- 
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migrants to come and populate dur conti- 
nent. In 1905 the number of immigrants 
passed the million mark and in 1907 it 
touched high tide, 1,285,349. In 1905, 
1906, 1907, 1910, 1913 and 1914, our im- 
migration exceeded 1,000,000 yearly. In 
the first fifteen years of this century immi- 
gration totaled 12,400,000, Then the war 
and the restrictive law of 1921 shut it off. 

Long before the act of 1921, there had 
been a growing sentiment that immigra- 
tion was being overdone., The country’s 
ability to assimilate the annual increment 
of 1,000,000 new population, largely from 
southern and eastern Europe, had been 
seriously questioned. Much earlier, op- 
position to immigration from the orient 
had resulted in stringent restrictions. The 
old notion which our fathers proclaimed, 
and which we as school children acclaimed, 
that our land of the free was open to all 
as a refuge for the poor, the down-trodden 
and oppressed of all the world, has gone into 
the discard. What with our high tariff 
against commodities, our restrictions against 
immigration, our efforts to exclude orientals, 
and our laws against the introduction of 
liquors, a cynic might charge that Amer- 
icans have largely adopted that’ policy of 
exclusiveness which a little while ago was 
China’s very own, and which we regarded 
as proof of her backwardness and quasi- 
barbarism. 


How China Resisted Opium Bootlegging! 


Particularly will the student be interested 
to study the parallel between China’s ef- 
forts to keep out opium, and ours to exclude 
liquors. The determination of the Chinese 
to keep out opium led to the ‘opium war” 
with Great Britain... British ships lined 
up off the Chinese ports, carrying immensely 
valuable cargoes of opium, which were 
smuggled ashore despite the Chinese laws, 
precisely as the bootleg ships to-day oper- 
ate off New York harbor! The Chinese on 
one occasion boarded the opium ships, 
seized and destroyed $10,000,000 worth of 
opium.. Between that heathenish pro- 
cedure and the Boston tea party a not too 
vague parallel may be noted, which will lose 
none of its force when it is added that war 
followed in each case. It is pot without 
interest to note that the French and British 
governments are to-day-making precisely 
the same protests against our prohibition 
of liquor that were made against China’s 
exclusion of opium. ie 
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However, the time came when the west- 
ern nations acquiesced in opium prohibi- 
tion; and there are people whe insist that 
the world at last will not only acquiesce but 
join in our policy of liquor prohibition. At 
any rate we hardly need fear that Europe 
will go to war about it. Perhaps if our 


- ardent exclusionisf$ keep us from affiliating 


with the International Court of Justice, as 
they insist their duty demands, we may in 
a generation or two learn to regard all 


aliens as “foreign devils,” and establish as ~ 
g ; 


unneighborly relations with the outside 
world as the Chinese cultivated under the 
early Manchus. 

If apology be required for lugging these 
seeming irrelevancies into a discussion of 
immigration, the answer is that there can 
be no adequate examination of national 
policy regarding migrations, that does 
recognize the present tendency toward 
aloofness and exclusiveness among the 
nations. 


Europe’s Overflow to America 


Europe’s rapid population increase during 
the nineteenth century, and the ambition 
of many new lands for rapid development, 
gave direction to the stream of man’s mi- 
grations during that epoch. The greatest 
outflow from Europe then sought the 
United States. Now our policy of welcome e 
ing all comers has been reversed; and there 
is reason to believe the restriction recently 
initiated will continue a long time. If so, 
it must bring important, even revolutionary, 
changes in our American life. 

Wisely or unwisely, our industrial scheme 
had keyed itself up to*the assumption 
that something like a million new human 
units from abroad would be adgled to our’ 
population annually, the vast majority of 
them candidates for the menial industrial 
tasks. Irish, German, and Scandinavian*® 
immigrants were once the track-layers and 
“section gangs” of our railroads, just as 
Italians, Poles, Hungarians and various 
Slavic peoples, have been more recently. 
Immigrants from northern and western 
Europe were easily assimilated; but the time 
came in the later years of the last century 
when their tide ebbed and that from eastern 
and southern Europe rose rapidly. 

The . vast expansion of international 


trade, by which western Europe was the 


largest gainer, so improved the conditions 

of the people that the incentive to emigrate 

was lessened. The less industrialized south, 
d 
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‘middle, and east of Eypope were now ready, 
however, to send their surplus population: 
for these preponderantly agricultural coun- 
tries were already feeling, long before the 
war, the earlier manifestation of those con- 
ditions which ultimately depressed agricul- 
ture the world over. 


try found it necessary to export population, 
because there was no sufficient market for 
their agricultural products. The essentially 


~ industrial countries did not need to export 


population, because their wares found 
ample market. This view suggests that 
agricultural recovery, taking the world as a 
whole, is likely to be slow and to require a 
long time. 


When the “Melting Pot” Failed Us 


So long as most of it came from northern 
and western Europe, immigration was 
hardly regarded as a serious question. The 
newcomers were cousins to the earlier arri- 
vals. They adapted themselves readily to 
our pation and habits of thought, and 
we were able to furnish occupation for them. 
But the later types of immigrant did not so 
easily accommodate themselves. Instead of 
distributing themselves into the West, they 
tended to -congregate in rather exclusive 
groups in the cities and industrial centers of 
e he EaSt and Middle West. They did not 
take so readily to our language or institu- 
tions. In our cities, newspapers in foreign 
languages attained large circulations. The 
_ war brought a realization that our boasted 
“melting pot” had‘not, on the whole, done 
its work effectively. Large elements of the 
newer populatien were found to entertain 
sympathies decidedly in conflict with those 
of the mgss of Americans of Anglo-Saxon 
extraction. 


Small Homewatd Movement in War Years 


So far as I have been able to learn, no 
safisfactory computation has been made 
showing the numbers who returned to Eu- 
rope, from America, to fight for the Allies 
or the Central Powers. It would be illu- 
minating. The Balkan struggles preceding 
the World War had taken many Bulgarians, 
Serbs, and Greeks backo Europe; but the 
homeward movement during the World 
_ War was not nearly so extensive as popu- 
larly supposed. As a matter of fact, naore 
aliens left the United States in either 1908, 
1912, Or 1913, than in any year of the war. 
The official figures are interesting: 

e 


The countries whose 
basic population was an Agricultural peasan- 
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- § Lmmigrant Aliens Departed 
(Fiscal years ending June 30) 


aen o ME O A ASA 395,073 
QO) eee a eek. AREN s o 225,862 
TOOT A aay e. SE E NEN 202,436 
EOTE POE EE T EAA T ee ae 205,666 
16 ana e AE oh na DER 333,262 
POT AAE e A Da PRAN AA Aa AEA 308,100 
FORA OMe ses EIA eae 303,338 
EE air EEE A eae 204,074 
IOIO olde vie ds OLWEN e DEAA, 129,765 
TOE. Tas i peak kee oo kere 66,277 
SOUS r= ce ne aan OE, 94,585 
BORON rt are eee T 123,522 
LI? Sor a 34 EMER Rec, nate 288,315 
LOTEP See et cg he Be Ale ary I 247,718 
s EAT 8 EMA MOAN ae REAL ET a LPR By 198,712 

Potter: ea oer 3,416,735 


Thus it appears that the great return of 
aliens to Europe to take part in the war is 
very much of a fiction. The greatest num- 
ber of aliens returned to Europe in 1908— 
395,073 of them—and that was due to the 
depression following our 1907 panic. The 
long and short of the matter is that in the 
war years 1915 and 1916, when our alien 
residents were still free to leave, and before 
we were in the war, only 333,839 of them 
actually did leave. In the four years im- 
mediately preceding, the departures had 
averaged 310,000 annually. It is altogether 
probable that if there had been no war, more 
aliens would have left us during 1915 and 
1916 than actually did. 


Immigration Cut Down by the War 


_ But the war did keep several millions of 
immigrants from coming here. On this 
point popular belief and official data are in 
entire agreement, as the figures show: 


Immigrant Aliens Admitted 
(Fiscal years ending June 30) 


BQO lS Eel italien big eC 782,870 
ROO A ica cee ot Peete) A 751,786 
TOTO UPS ee ee Wee 1,041,570 
AGES $0. esc xcs. FAS 878,587 
LOGS. 33's: S54 tke E eas oo 838,172 
PORE aN Dota a Ee ee oh 1,197,892 
105 Y RIA PEA eS hee cb opener. AR 1,218,480 
POL ay fs er a ee ek TESA 326,700 
FOOT. 9240 SRT ES ER 298,826 
4OE sige 3 Fr eh eos sit S 295,403 
WLAN tc Sia Ube Se N En 110,618 
sd» Rares Ue a ye Cob fe 141,132 
PFO fi ir RS 430,001 
FOOT, s an Gait GEA 805,228 
EQS Des 2 Se aa dR drew awn ia ies 300,556 

OUR ra miu ticln ia aie inne 9,426,821 


For the peried 1899-1922 inclusive— 
twenty-four years—we received 16,406,268 


_ alien immigrants, and sent away 3,416,735. 


For the five years 1915-1919 inclusive, we 
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received only a little over a million whereas 
if there had been no war we presumably 
would have „admitted at least 5,000,000. 
From 1914 to date, we have received fully 
6,000,000 fewer than would have come if 
there had been no war and no immigration 
restriction act of 1921. Some students of 
the subject insist that 1922, ‘had there 
been no restrictive legislation, would have 
brought 1,500,000, whereas it apie: 
brought only 300,5 <6. 


Operation of the “Quota Law” 


The act of 1921, the “quota law,” expired 
by its own terms on June 30, 1922; but 
before that date Congress extended it two 
years. The number of aliens of any na- 
tionality who may be admitted in a year is 
limited to 3 per cent. of the number of 
foreign persons of such nationality living 
here according to the census of 1910; and 
not more than 20 per cent. of the yearly 
quota of any nationality shall be admitted 
in any single month. This law is applicable 
only to immigration from Europe, Persia, 
Africa, Australia, New Zealand, Asiatic 
Turkey, and certain islands of the Atlantic 
and Pacific. Immigration from countries 
of the New World and the greater part of 
Asia is not included, Asiatic immigration 
being even more rigorously restricted under 
other laws. Various classes are exempted: 
` Government officials, their families and 
employees; aliens passing through the 
United States; tourists or visitors on busi- 
ness; aliens under eighteen whose parents 
are American citizens. Preference is given 
to relatives and fiancées of American citi- 
zens, or applicants for American citizenship, 
or of persons who served in the World War. 

The quotas under this law were made up 
with the greatest difficulty. Since roro the 
boundaries of many countries have been 
radically altered and a number of entirely 
new ones set up. How sweepingly the map 
had been changed was impressed when the 
quota commissioners found that in Europe 
and Turkey only eight countries had the 
same boundaries as before the war; the 
boundaries of thirteen had been changed, 
and nine had been created de n@vo. In,view 
of these complexities, many quotas had to 
be based on the best possible estimates. 

It will be interesting to examine, now, 
the working of the quota system. In 1614, 
45,881 Greeks were admitted; in 1922 the 
quota allowed Greece only 3,294. Jn 1914, 
296,420 Italians were admitted; In 1922% 
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Italy’s quota was ane 42,057. In 10914, 
37,284 Croats and Slovenes came; but in 
1922 the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats,.and 
Slovenes was entitled to send only 6,426. 
Ir 1914, 9,023 Syrians came; in 1922, only 
906 were admissible. it 1014, 122,657 
Poles arrived; in 1922, only 25,827 were 
In 1914, 44,538 
Magyars came; in 1922, only 5,638 were 
admissible from Hungary. In 1914, Ru- 
mania sent 24,070; in 1922 she was entitled 
to only 7,419. In 1914, 44,957 Russians 
came; in 1922, 34,284 were entitled to come. 

Thus the quota plan reduced the numbers 
that might come from eastern and southern 
Europe. These countries generally sent all 
they were allowed, some a few more. On 
the other hand, northern and western 
Europe sent fewer than their quotas. The 
quota entitled Germany to 68,069, but only 
19,053 came. Holland was entitled to 
3,607, but only 2,408 came. Norway was 
entitled to 12,202, but sent only 5,941. 
Sweden was entitled to 20,042, but sent 
only 8,766. The United Kingdqm’s quota 
was 77,342, but only 42,670 came. 

Not only have southern and eastern 
Europe exhausted their quotas, but they 
have millions more awaiting their turn 
when the: quota of a new year shall he 
opened. The pressure is well-nig) unbe- 
lievable. ‘Refugees from Asia Minor, the * 
peasants and bourgeoise from Russia, hun- 
dreds of thousarids in Italy, and other armies 
from Poland, Jugoslavia, Rumania—all are 
beseeching admittance. .Whoever has rela- 
tives or friends already here enlists political 
influence. Particularly distressing are the 
tales of aged parents or impoverished broth- 
ers and sisters, whose well-to-do relatives in 
the United States are prepared toegive every 
assurance that they will not become public — 
charges. The law leaves considerable dis- 
cretion to its administrators, but they must ° 
steel themselves constantly against appeals 
to sentiment, humanity, and politics; else 
the law would be worthless. These appeals 
are reinforced by the employing interests 
who seek more labor. 

One of the most effective arguments for 
modification of the law comes from those 
who accept its restfictive features but want 
the quotas based on the 1900 census instead 
of that for 1910. The 1900 enumeration 
showed a higher proportion from northern 
and western Europe. To base the quotas 
on 1900 would, it is urged, admit the most 
assimilable classes. This argument weighs 
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with those who beljeve we could «easily 


absorb Scandinavians, Germans, Dutch, - 


British and French. Its weakness is that 
these nationalities are not coming as numer- 
ously as even the present law permits. ` 


Great Britain’s Attempt to Remedy 
Overcrowding 


The British Government, recognizing the 
overcrowded conditions of the Kingdom, 
and confronting. a tremendous burden of 
unemployment, has been encouraging emi- 
gration; but it has tried to keep the old 
British stock under the Union Jack, to in- 
duce emigrants to go to British colonies and 
dominions. There are something like 
1,500,000 unemployed in the United King- 
dom, and in the last two years the cost of 
unemployment doles, allowances by the 
labor unions, etc., had been about $1,000,- 
000,000. 

A representative of the Department of 
Commerce who recently studied conditions 
in Britain declares there are probably more 
people engaged in gainful occupations there 
to-day than ever before. Industry is going 
at full blast. “The difficulty is that during 
the war a new army of workers was trained; 
not only women, but enormous numbers of 
men who would have belonged to the leisure 
or semi-leisure classes but for war taxes 
e eand inflated prices. This official declares 
that England is employing as many people 
as its plant can use, and the notion of any 
considerable industrial stagnation is a 
popular misconception. There is much 
unemployment, not because of stagnation, 
but because the number of workers has 
been enormous increased. | 

The Government of Britain has been 
seeking cedperation with the Dominions, to 
induce the surplus workers to go out to the 
dominions. la October of this year an 
Imperial Conference will be held, and while 
thgre is reticence about admitting it, the 
truth is that repatriating the surplus British 
in the dominions will be the paramount 
problem considered. The dominions are 
just as anxious to increase their populations, 
and determined to keep themselves British. 
They have not been well impressed with the 
United States’ experietice. Canada, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, South Africa, and 
Newfoundland are not welcoming immi- 
grants from south and east Europe or’ the 
Orient. The home government is extending 
inducements, especially to discharged sol- 


diers, to go to the dominions. In Canada, 
e 


emigrants went to British domains. 
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railroadt companies, the Salvation Army, 
the provincial and dominion governments: 
and in Great Britain, the Government, the 
Overséas Settlement Committee, the Salva- 
tion Army, and other organizations, are all 
codperating. Unless the Imperial Confer- 


ence shalle give effective impetus to this ` 


effort for migration within the empire, it is 
likely to be regarded as a failure. It will be 
the first normal Imperial Conference since 
191r; those held during the war were con- 
cerned almost .exclusively with war prob- 
lems. 

Last year, despite all efforts, only 174,000 
British subjects emigrated, compared with 
199,000 in 1921 and 399,000 in 1913. In 
1921, 68 per cent. went to other parts of the 
Empire; whereas in 1913, 75 per cent. of 
This 
showing has much discouraged those who 


desire to keep Britishers within the empire. 


From April, 1919, to the end of 1922 more 
than 82,000 British ex-service men and 
women, and their dependents, were given 
free transportation to countries of the em- 
pire, two-thirds of them to Canada and 
Australia. The Canadian Colonization 
Association, a private organization which is 
to receive Government assistance, plans to 
spend $30,000,000 to $40,000,000 encour- 
aging immigration to Canada. Thè Cara- 
dian Pacific and Government railways are 
heartily supporting the movement; the 
Canadian Pacific in forty years has spent 
Over $30,000,000 promoting immigration to 
Canada—more than the Canadian Govern- 
ment itself. The British Overseas Settle- 
ment Fund contemplates expenditure of 
$225,000,000 in ten years, inducing British 
subjects to go to the dominions. The do- 
minions give not only financial help but 
free or cheap land and assistance in estab- 
lishing homes. Yet there is much friction, 
owing to the feelirig in the dominions that 
the home government seeks to keep all the 
best and export all the least desirable 
elements. | 


Italy’s Problem | 


Among European countries, Italy has 
most cheerfelly acquiesced in the American 
plan of ‘restriction-and has sought to adapt 
its emigration policy to American wishes. 
Italy is greatly over-populated, and the 
Italians, reversing the rule which governs 
the French, are anxious to emigrate. Be- 
fore theswar much of their largest movement 
‘was to the United States. Now they are 
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turning toward South America, specially 
the Argentine. In 1922, 58,560 went there, 
against 44,852 to the United States. Large 
numbers also went to France and Belgium 
for reconstruction work. 

Italian officials have made occupational 
surveys here, to determine what classes of 


` Italians would be most welcome: If it were 


found that a particular American industry, 
as iron and steel, could absorb workers, they 
sought to offer Italians skilled in that line. 
If a demand for farm laborers was presented, 
the Italian authorities endeavored to find 
emigrants who would meet it. 


The Negro Migration Northward 


‘Various new streams of migration have 
been set in motion within the United States, 
reflecting the reduction of immigration 
from Europe. The extraordinary demand 
upon our industry, coming simultaneously 
with a great slackening of immigration, com- 
pelled Northern industries to seek labor at 
home. So, early in the war, they turned to 
the South and its colored labor. Railroads, 
mines, metal industries, contractors, all the 
employers of common labor, were presently 
bringing the colored people north. The 
latter were glad of the opportunity, expect- 
ing to better their condition socially and 
politically, as well as economically. The 
effect in many Southern areas has been 
deplorable. The Cotton States could not 
afford to lose the only labor they had to pro- 
duce this staple. Returning Negro soldiers 
spread the propaganda of unrest, the belief 
that their people would better themselves 
by leaving. So the movement northward is 
still proceeding. The Department of Agri- 
culture in April last announced the results 
of a survey which showed that during 1922 
324,000 Negro farm people had gone to the 
North. Georgia had lost 32,000, or about 
13 per cent. of the total number of her Negro 
farm hands and laborers. The movement is 
so strong this year that a considerable crop 
acreage has been abandoned. 

From September 15, 1922, to April, 1923, 
nearly 23,000 Negro farmers left South 
Carolina. Alabama reported that 31% per 
cent. of its Negro farmers had gone north 
in the same period. Almost exaetly the 
same percentage had left Arkapsas. The 
movement from Kentucky, Missouri, North 
Carolina, and Oklahoma «was reported’ as 
unimportant. From Louisiana about 1 per 


cent. of farm hands left durifig the winter, | 


while Tennessee lost about 4,500, coloreds 
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farmers between Kerik 1922, and April, 
1923. z 

‘Such a movement, going om for several 
years and likely to continue indefinitely, is 
of profound concern to the South. Many 
Negro leaders and publications have been 
encouraging it, expecting to compel the 


‘South to accord ‘more sympathetic treat- 


ment to the colored people. The migration 
has brought the race problem to many 
northern communities; and the politicians 
find it particularly interesting because it has 
carried a great number of Negro voters into 
States where they will not only be allowed to 
vote, but where owing to the close party di- 
visions their votes will be extremely potent. 


Migrations from Canada and Mexico 


Canada has suffered quite a heavy loss of 
industrial population to the United States. 
Wages rule higher here and cost of living 
rather lower. Since the present epoch of 
great industrial activity began, the demand 
for workers at unprecedented wages has 
been too alluring for the Canadians to resist. 
It is a discouraging situation that Canada 
confronts; despite all efforts, the movement 
to the States takes away more than immi- 
gration replaces. Another Canadian phase 
is the movement of farmers from the west- 
ern agricultural provinces to our, States. 


Owing to their distance from market and the * 


high cost of transportation, thousands of 
farmers in the provinces west of the Great 
Lakes have given up the struggle and moved 
to the United States. The law of 1921 does 
not restrict the movement from Canada. 
Along our southern border, a considerable 
movement of Mexicans ifito the United 
States has been induced by substantially 
similar causes. An inevitable c@sequence 
of restrictive legislation, and of the deter- 
mination of aliens to get inéo this country, 
has been the “bootlegging” of immigrants. 
In a recent number of the REVIEW or RE- 
VIEWS, the Secretary of Labor, Hon. James 
J. Davis, described this highly organized 
business. It has now assumed such propor- 
tions that some authorities doubt whether 
restriction has been nearly so effective as 


official figures on admittance of immigrants 


would indicate. Cértain it is that with the 
pressure continuing, and in view of the high 
prices that many aliens are willing to pay 
to get in, immigrant smuggling is likely to 
get out of hand unless much more extensive 
provision is made by Congress for guarding 
the borders. | 


LEADING ARTICLES OF THE 
MONTH 


Secretary Hughes and the World Court 


A times when the American public is 
; eager to learn the precise attitude of 
its Government in foreign affairs and is 
prone to become impatient when the Sec- 
retary of State declines to be quoted in the 
newspapers, it is well to bear in mind there 
are good reasons why great care should be 
taken that no official word be given out 
from the State Department until it is 
carefully weighed and found to express 
exactly the meaning which the Adminis- 
tration desires it to carry. This point is 
dwelt upon by William H. Crawford in an 
article prtsenting the opinions of Secre- 
tary Hughes concerning our foreign rela- 
tions in the July number of McClure’s Mag- 
azine (New York). 

__ Mr. Crawford pictures Secretary Hughes 
as a former supporter of the League of 
Nations, with reservations, and states 
that he still believes that the United States 
‘should affiliate herself with ‘the other na- 
tions in an effort to.bring about inter- 
national coöperation and the establishment 
of permanent world. peace. 


When the present administration came into 
power, however, it was evident that the American 
people were opposed to the United States assuming 
any obligation that would fetter their freedom of 
action in me a contingencies. 

Secretary Hughes believes that a republic should 
be responsible to the people’s will, therefore, re- 
gardless of any perspnal view, no one could have been 


® more careful to avoid committing the Government 


of the United States to any recognition or semi- 
rec@gnition of the League than was Charles E. 
Hughes. Even the most rabid Isolationists can- 
not accuse him of countenancing the League in any 
manner. - 

_ Furthermore, when the Harding Administration 
came into power it was of supreme importance 
that Europe be stabilized as quickly as possible. 
To revive the old controversy concerning the 
League in any phase as a® method of securing 
stability would have been easy, but disastrous. It 
would have disrupted the Republican Party and 
destroyed the power of the administration to ac- 
complish ‘this purpose. It would have delayed 
stabilization. The only thing to do was to drop 
the League and to attempt the world’s salvation 
by other methods. 
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This was done by calling the Armament 
Conference, by signing separate treaties 
with Germany, Austria and Hungary, 
which were ratified by the Senate, and more 
recently by advocating the Permanent 
Court of International Justice. According 
to Mr. Crawford, Secretary Hughes draws 
a sharp distinction between the personal 
opinion of an. officer of the Government and 
his official attitude. In his view an ex- 
ecutive officer of the Government may hold 
personal opinions which are diametrically 
opposed to his official judgment, and in 
such cases it is his duty to subordinate his _ 
personal opinion. 3 

As to the Secretary’s reasons for advo- 
cating our affiliation with the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, Mr. Craw- 
ford says that he believes: 

First, that the World Court will be a 
powerful factor and useful instrument in the 
settlement of international disputes. Sec- 
ond, that it is in harmony with the estab- 
lished precedent of the United States Gov- 
ernment concerning arbitration. Third, 
that it will not lead us into the League of 
Nations. Fourth, that it is not expedient 
for the United States to sign the additional 
compulsory agreement to submit certain 
questions to the Court. Fifth, that Ameri- 
cans should have a voice in the selection 
of the judges before the Court is entirely 
acceptable to us. 

The United States Government has for 
many years taken part in promoting judicial 
settlements of international disputes. Prior 
to the first Peace Conference at The Hague 
in 1899, the United States had participated 
in fifty-seven arbitrations. In 1890 Con- 
gress adopt@éd a concurrent resolution in 
favor of arbitration. | 

In his instructions to the delegates of the 
United States to the Second Peace Con- 
ference held at The Hague in 1907, Mr. 


Elihu Root, then Secretary of State, said: 


, it shoufd be your effort to bring about in the 
e 
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second conference a development of fhe Hague 
tribunal into a permanent tribunal, composed of 
judges who are judicial officers and nothing else, 
who are paid adequate salaries, who have no other 
occupation, and who will devote their entire time 
to the trial and decision of international causes 
by judicial methods and under a sense of judicial 
responsibility. These judges should be so selected 
from the different countries that thê different sys- 
tems of law and procedure and the principal lan- 
guages shall be fairly represented. The Court 
should be of such dignity, consideration and rank 
that the best and ablest jurists will accept ap- 
pointment to it and that the whole world will have 
absolute confidence in its judgment. 


The Hague Conferences, however, did 
not succeed in establishing a satisfactory 
arrangement for the settlement of inter- 
national disputes. They selected a list of 
capable judges who might be called as 
arbitrators. ae 

In regard to the objection that the World 
Court is but a stepping-stone to the League 
of Nations, Mr. Crawford summarizes the 
answer made by Secretary Hughes, as 
follows: | 

Why discuss the League of Nations in connection 
with the World Court? America’s signing the 
protocol of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice does not link it with the League of Nations. 
Those who desire that the United States shall be- 
come a member of the League througlfthis method are 
indulging in vain hopes, and those who are alarmed 
at such a possibility are entertaining vain fears. 

Mr. Hughes emphasizes the facts that the World 
Court is an independent judicial body, having a 
distinct legal status, and that it is based upon an 
international agreement signed by the governments 
individually and not by the League of Nations. 


Solvency of the 


HEN the Free State Government of- 
Ireland, which was originally the 
Provisional Government, assumed office 
there was no question pf its solvency. It 
has now completed one financial year and 


budgeted for a second. 
Review (London) Mr. C. H. Bretherton 
summarizes its financial situation as follows: 


In the first year it went into debt in respect to 
the ordinary incidents of government to the tune 


of slightly less than four million pou ds, a sum that | 


was made good by temporary borrowing,from the 
banks. For the current year the estimates are: 
Receipts, twenty-six millions odd; eexpenditure, 
forty-two millions odd. From this, however, must 
be deducted the sum of ten millipns odd for proptrty 
losses compensation. © This is not, and should not be, 
a budget charge, and there never has been the 
slightest idea that it could ever be paid owt of Free 
State revenue. It has been inserted in two succes 


League, they had no part. 


In the English . 


2C1 
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The signing of the protocol would not entangle us 


‘with the League in any manner. Subscribing to 


the international court would not obtain for the 
United States a single right or subject it to-a’single 
obligation under the covenant of the League. 
Its decisions are not controlled or subject to review, 
nor can its judges be removed- by the League. 
Should there be any question that such an ad- 
hesion would involve,the United States in any legal 


` relations to the League of Nations or cause the 


assumption of any obligation by the United States 
under the covenant of the League, then its entire 
separation could be distinctly reserved as a part 
of the terms of adhesion on the part of this Govern- 
ment. 
_ Mr. Hughes does not think it advisable at present 
for the United States to adopt the optional clause 
demanding compulsory submission of certain sub- 
jects to the permanent court. His reasons for ob- 
jecting are two-fold. First, because Great Britain, 
France and other great nations have not adopted 
this clause. The second is a political one. It 
would be more difficult to get the Senate to confirm 
our adhesion to the Court with this clause attached. 
Mr. Hughes thinks that the selection of judges 
by a majority vote of the council and the assembly 
of the League of Nations, acting separately, is the 
best plan yet suggested. In fact, the efforts of 
former conferences to organize a permanent ‘court 
have fallen down because the delegates could not 
agree upon a plan for their selection. But he does 
believe that it would be unfair for the United 
States to submit themselves or their causes to 
judges in whose selection, as non-members of the 
He suggests, and it is highly probable that he 
speaks after assurance of the acceptability of his 
plan, that through a representative designated for 
the purpose the United States should be permitted 
to participate upon an equality with members of thë 
League ‘of Nations in all proceedings both of the 
council and the assembly of the League for the 
election of judges or deputy judges of the court. 


Irish Free State | 


sive budgets, apparently with the s@le object of 
showing the Government’s good intentions. It 
seems likely that these estimates will be exceeded in 
the course of the year, as the Gowernment has since 
assumed two additional obligations, the payment 
of pensions and disability gratuities. to wounded 
Free State soldiers and the relatives of those kflled 
fighting the British or the Republicans, and ro per 
cent. of the purchase money of the lands taken under 
the new Land Purchase Act, which is estimated to 
amount to two and a half million pounds. We may 
take it, therefore, that for the current year the 
Government will need about thirty-five million 
pounds for the ordinary business of running the 
country, and will tak@in twenty-seven at the best, 
but more probably about twenty-five million pounds 
in revenue. Where is the balance to come from? 


Mr. Bretherton states that the Govern- 
ment’s private estimate is that it must 
have from some source a million pounds a 
month over ordinary receipts during the 

e 
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remainder of the current year. It is 
understood that Mr. Cosgrave desires to 
float a domestic loan of £25,000,000. But 
he has been advised that a successful loan 
could not be floated in Ireland before the 
next election. Members of the Government 
believe that the British Government would 


guarantee a loan of that Amount in London, ` 


at a lower rate of interest than would have 
to be offered in Ireland. Political con- 
siderations, however, forbid this course. 
The Irish Republicans would at once make 
capital out of the fact that the Free State 
Government is still going to England for its 
money. Mr. Bretherton is not convinced 
that the British Government would guar- 
antee an Irish loan in London, but thinks 
it reasonably certain that if the loan were 
for a specific purpose, for example, to pay 
property losses compensation, it would do so. 

In this connection Mr. Bretherton has 
analyzed the British and Irish revenue 
figures for April and May of the current 
year and for the corresponding period last 
year, when there was no customs barrier 
between Ireland and England, and finds 


that in the two months of 1923 the Free 


- State has collected over half a million 


e ås still 


pounds more than last year. The explana- 
tion is that the whole of the customs and 
excise duties paid by the Guinness Brewery 
eing collected by the Free State, 
which is giving the British Treasury credit 
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on pape for between one-half and two- 
thirds of the total. This extra £700,000 or 
£800,000 a month will help to keep the 
Free State pot boiling for a short time, but 
soon the Government must borrow not only 
the £34,000,000 needed to pay property 
losses compensation, but the £12,000,000 
representing the difference between two 
years’ expenditure and receipts. 

Mr. Bretherton concludes his analysis as 
follows: | 


The material questions are, first, can the Govern- 
ment hold off having to make this loan until after 
the election? and secondly, if so, what will its po- 
litical position, and depending on that its financial 
position, be then? If the Government handsomely 
defeats its enemies at the polls most of its problems 
are solved. It will be years, of course, before any 
Irishman will lend money to an Irish Government, 
but once. the Republicans are disposed of the 
Government can go to London for its money and 
to Whitehall for its guarantee, undisturbed by 
political considerations. Even the reasonable 
economies in administration that the British 
Government would insist on—for example, the 
abolition of Mr. Desmond Fitzgerald’s sixty thou- 
sand pound Ministry of External Affairs which 
busies itself exclusively with Republican propa- 
ganda—could be accepted without a political up- 
heaval resulting. On the other hand, should the 
elections show any recrudescence of Republican 
feeling, and the pro-treaty parties lose strength to 
the Labor and Republican groups, Southern Irish 
credit, already moribund, would disappear alto- 
gether, and the British Government would find it- 
self able to come to the rescue, if at all, only on 
terms that would amount to civil reoccupation of 
the country. 


The Outlook for Peace in the Far East 


A GLOOMY picture of present-day 

China is presented in the Contem- 
porary Review (London) by F. W. Crosse, 
who even raises the question whether 


China will repay the trouble of reconstruc- 


tion. Yet it is undeniable that the natural 
resources of the country are so vast that 
she should become one of the most produc- 
tive and prosperous nations on earth. The 


total national debt, funded and floated, is’ 


only a mere trifle per head of the popula- 
tion, when compared with its revenue-pro- 
ducing powers. Sooner or later, China will 
have to be adapted to*the demands made 
upon her by the pressure of the world’s 
population upon the world’s food supplies. 
This pressure, says Mr. Crosse, will compel 
Japan, the United States and Great Britain 
to reorganize China in coöperation with the 
Chinese, which they can and will do, as 
& 


they have the power of the purse. It is 
understood that a large part of the Chinese 
business world secretly favors foreign con- 
trol. No serious difficulties need be ex- 
pected at once, but eventually a serious 
situation may arise on account of Japan’s 
peculiar position. ! 
Japan is the only non-white, first-class 
power. She is animated by strong race 
feeling, and her problem of emigration and 
providing future markets for her goods is 
made all the more serious by the emigration 
bars set upgby America, Australia, Canada 
and New Zealand. At present Japan can 
purchase syrplus food with her exports, but 
with her increasing population the odds are 
against her. The increase in population is 
urban. The agricultural population repre- 
sents 54 per ent. of the whole. She there- 
efore must adopt one of two alternative 
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_ measures—industrial expansion lor terri- 
torial expansion into Manchuria and Mon- 
golia. The Japanese are not a colonizing 
race, as has been shown by their experience 
in Korea. In the second place, the Japanese 
in Asia are handicapped because it has 
been shown both in Korea ahd in Man- 
churia that as day laborers or’ as farmers 
they cannot compete with the natives or 
the Chinese. Shantung Province has 600 
persons to the square mile as against 
Japan’s 380. f 

It seems, therefore, that Japan must find 
her salvation in economic expansion. She 
must find new sources for raw material 
and new markets for the consumption of 
Japanese manufactures. At present, Japan 
is handicapped by competition with Great 
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Britain and the Unsted States because her 
industry is less efficient. Japan realizes 
the danger of conflict with America,’ and 
fears isolation. Open commercial conflict is 
bad for her because of her imperfect indus- 
trial efficiency, and her unwillingness to 


_offend either Gregt Britain or the United 


States makes for peace in the Far East. 
The writer hopes for the best: 
For the present, say until 1950, there is every 


indication that China will provide ample trade and æ 


dividends for Britain and the United States, and 
that Japan will find enough scope in Manchuria 
and Mongolia, with perhaps Siberia, to keep her 
industries going and feed her population. She will 
also get her share of Chinese raw materials and 
trade. Barring the possibility of friction between 
Japan and Russia, or Japan and a German-influ- 
enced Russia, there is therefore every indication of 
peace in the Far East. 


Hindit kos in ‘China 


NE of the Americans captured by 

- Shantung bandits in May and held in 
captivity for weeks, Mr. J. B. Powell, has 
published in his journal, known as the 
Weekly Review (Shanghai), interesting ac- 
counts of his experiences and observations 
on the character of Chinese banditry in 
general. In a character study of his cap- 
tors, written and published while he was 
still in their power, Mr. Powell says: 

Truly this bandit gang is a curious horde of 
organized and yet unorganized groups of citizens 
of this Republic of China. Most of the leaders and 
former soldiers are from the disbanded army of 
Chang Chin-yao of Hunan, disbanded in 1920 at 
the time of the Anfu collapse and by General Wu 
Peifu. All join in hatred of General Wu and in 
open friendship for Chang Tso-ling, the Manchurian 
War Lord. To this group of disbanded soldiers is 
added a curious group of local farmers and villagers 
who insist and doubtless believe they are fighting 
for their lives and their homes. But in the same 
breath the local villager and,farmer soldiers tell us 
that they don’t want to be farmers any more—that 
they want to be soldiers, want to be taken in the 
army and so on, an inevitable result of lack of 
government order in the land. 

And then springled through the ranks and usually 
in minor positions of responsibility are the inevitable 
soldiers of fortune—probably the ones directly 
responsible for most of the deviltry due to their 
broader outlook. There is one man gyvith a-closely 
shaven head who speaks French fluently and who 
was an oficer and interpreter with the Chinese 
Labor Corps in France in the EuropeanWar. There 
is another French speaker who formerly was em- 
ployed on the Pien-lo Railway.» Probably the most 
interesting is a stolid scarred faced rascal we call 
“Ivan” who was the personal servant of a Russian 
` army officer in the old days but who joined the Bol- 
shevik army after the Russian blow-up., He has® 


been in Moscow, Petrograd and more recently in 
Omsk and has participated i in Bolshevik raids into 
Chinese and Mongolian territories. After the 
evacuation of Vladivostok by the.Japanese and the 
excitement died down in Siberia he drifted down 
into China and for several months has served: = 


the Shantung bandits. 


Here’s the brief biography of one of the common 
garden variety of soldier bandits. We call him 
“Big Lip,” due to an injury caused by the recoil of 
his rifl 
and cured. Big Lip was a farmer near the railroad, 
but drafted into -the army of Chang Chin-yao. 
Ho got disbanded and drifted about over north 
China first in one army and then out and into a 
bandit gang. He served with Chang Tso-ling 
against Wu Pei-fu last summer and after Chang’s 
rout he was cut loose and walked all the way back 
to the Shantung mountains where he joined the 
home defense bandits. He is now serving as the 
writer’s personal custodian and has been promised 
a job in Friedman’s garage provided he takes good 
care of us. A Shanghai chauffeur and gasoline 
bandit would be a fitting climax to his career! 


An editorial in the Weekly Review, which 
appeared after the release of the captives, 
was headed “ Rejoicing Over Release While 
Dreading Future.” The writer says: 


The community really fears to treat itself to a 
healthy case of rejoicing because of the firm con- 
viction that the crisis which has just passed is not 
the final one, that the conditions under which this 
crisis was passed pave the way for far more serious 
affairs, the coming of which is only a matter of time. 
Because of the inability of the Chinese govern- 
ment to deal with the bandit situation it was forced 
to yield to the outlaws’ demands and thereby invite - 
ambitious bandits in other places to go and do 
likewise. Banditry has been given a strong im- 
petus through the realization of the bandit armies 
that they are equal to, if not superior to, any 
authority in the land. 

e 





e which our German doctor friend treated ® 


= bility. 
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OME years ago the world was startled 
by the announcement that it was .pos- 
sible to transmit photographs, drawings, or 
handwriting by telegraphic meais. While 


this was actually done experimentally, the. 


practical difficulties in securing reproduc- 
tions capable of being printed have hitherto 
proved too great for commercial practica- 
News has recently come from 
France, however, that the distinguished 
physicist, M. Edouard Belin, one of the 
principal investigators along this line, has so 
erfected his early apparatus, which was 
itself an improvement of that originated’ by 
Professor Korn of Munich, that the process 
is to be put into immediate use. In the 
well-known French journal, L’Jilustration 
of Paris, for May 26, there is a detailed 
description of the Belin apparatus and its 
method of operation. While much of this 
is so technical as to be out of place in these 
pages, we believe that our readers will find 
it of intérest to have a statement of the 
general nature of the process and the 
gratifying practical results obtained. After 
stating that the apparatus invented by 
M. Belin for the telegraphic transmission 
of writing or pictures has just been installed, 


e ethe arficle continues: 


Within a few days telautograms will be accepted 
for passage in both directions dver the lines Paris- 
Lyons and Paris-Strasbourg. For the moment it is 
intended to transmit only manuscript writings or 
line drawings; later,.if ‘all goes well, the trans- 
mission of photographs will be undertaken. . . 

The first conclusive experiments in France with 
respect to telephotography were exhibited by 
L’Illustiration . . . with the apparatus of M. Korn in 
1906; the portrait of M. Falliéres, then President 
of the Repfblic, was transmitted from the telegraph 
office at Lyons to a station improvised in the hall 
of our printing establishment. 
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| Sending Manuscript by Wite or by Wireless 


The , arrangement of this apparatus, 
which has not been changed, is as follows: 

A movable cylinder upon which a proof 
is wound, moves forward in such a manner 
that every. ‘point of the picture or inscrip- 
tion passes in turn in front of a given point. 
By a suitable device, each of these points, 
as it passes the fixed point in question, ` 
opens an electrical circuit, whose intensity 
varies in proportion to the luminous 
intensity of the moving point. Obviously 
the characters, lines, or tones, in a piece of 
writing, in a drawing, or in a photograph, 
constantly vary in their luminous intensity, 
i.e., in the amount of light which they 
reflect. These variations may be roughly 
classified as white, gray, and black. It is 
evident, then, that the variations in the 
electric current, at the other end of the 
wire or at the radio receiving station, will 
constantly vary in exact accordance with 
these variations in the light reflected. 
Consequently, it is only necessary to intro- 
duce at the receiving station a luminous 
mechanism which will reverse the process, 
i.e., one which will translate these varia- 
tions of the current into variations of light. 
These variations of light are in their turn 
thrown upon a sensitive film, wound upon 
the cylinder like that at the transmitting 
post and moving synchronously with it. 
The result will be the reproduction upon the 
sensitive film of the original writing or 
drawing. 

Professor Korn accomplished this trans- 
formation of electric waves into light waves 
by means of selenium, but wonderful as his 
success was in the laboratory, there was a 
certain retardation due to the compara- 
tively slow action of the selenium. 
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M. Belin makes use of 
an oscillating mirror in pro- 
ducing the flashes of light 
and the proof wound on 
the transmitting cylinder 
is a “relief proof,” t.e., 
one in which there is a 
variation of thickness. In 
the case of a photograph 
such a relief proof can be 
obtained by making use of 
a bichromate gelatine film. 
The writer says: 

This sensitiveness of the bi- 
chromate gelatine film is the 
point of departure in the ap- 
paratus of M. Belin, whose 
transmitter can be compared to 
agramophone. Weapply such 
a bichromate proof toa cylinder — 
moving against a point of steel analogous to the 
needle of a phonograph and capable by means 
of a spring of pressing more or less hard against 
the microphone. The variations of pressure which 
this point undergoes as it comes in contact with 
the reliefs and hollows or grooves in the proof, will 
be transmitted to the membrane of the microphone, 
which as it oscillates will influence an electric circuit. 

At the receiving end this current affects 
a galvanometer, which consists of a small 
mirror mounted on two wires and placed 
at the focus of a lens upon which are con- 
centrated the rays from the electric light. 
The oscillations of the mirror are controlled 
by the electric current and the luminous 
ray reflected from it strikes a shaded glass 
screen, so that each oscillation directs the 
light to a more or less transparent portion 
of the screen. After having passed through 
this screen the light strikes ancther lens, 
which focuses it upon a small hole in a 
metal box, within which is a receiving 
cylinder covered with sensitive paper. 

In the case of ordinary writing or line 
drawing the apparatus is somewhat less 
elaborate, the microphone and the screen 
not being necessary. In these, however, the 
relief effect is obtained, first by using a 
special sort of ink, furnished by the office, 
and then by a process of “enamelling” to 
increase the thickness. The cost is in 
accordance with the space covered, ‘instead 
of the number of words. The telegraph 
blanks contain two “boxes,” each of which 
will hold from 75 to roo words,eaccording 
to the size of the chirography—or at a 
pinch, 130 to 140. The public is warned 
that the writing must be legible and that if 
the characters are too small ‘the legibility 


will be affected. : The charge is ten francs * 


of messages by wireless. 


FACSIMILE OF THE PHOTOGRAPHIC PROOF OF THE MESSAGE 


for a message contained in a single box and 


twenty francs for one in a double box. It 
is estimated that a message written in the 
average hand will cost about as much as 
an ordinary telegram. We read: 

One must not use a blotter, since*this would 
remove too much of the ink; the writing is dried 
with a special powder. The telegram is then sent 
immediately to the central office where it is mounted 
in a frame and placed in the enamelling machine. 
The sheet of paper is passed through a slit above a 
layer of steam, which moistens the ink. It is then 
drawn forward on to a metallic plate apd slides 
under an apparatus which sprinkles it with cum ® 
arabic. It is next placed upon an inclined plane 
and agitated to shake off the excess of the gum. 
After this it resumes its horizontal passage and 
traverses an enamelling furnace within which the 
heat from an electric resistance melts the gum, so 
that upon issuing from the ‘machine the writing is 
raised in relief . . . Between the moment when the 
telegram enters the enamelling machine and that 
when it issues 90 seconds elaps€, and to transmit 
one box requires about 214 minutes. 


Some of the immense advantages of this 
system are apparent at a glance. For in- 
stance, perfectly reliable ® signatures to ə 
checks or important documents can be 
transmitted without delay, thus immensely 
facilitating various business and financial 
operations. Secondly, there is much less 
danger of mistakes being made than when 
the familiar Morse system of dots and 
dashes is employed; thus the expense of 
repetition can be ayoided. Again, not only 
letters and words of our own alphabet can 
be transmitted but Chinese, Japanese or 
other characters, thus offering new pos- 
sibilities: in transactions with the Orient. 
Furthermore, there are much greater possi- 
bilities of secrecy, particularly in the case 
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From Travel 
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ON THE SAINT PIERRE WATER-FRONT 


Saint Pierre 


cy June day in 1917 two young men 
from the islands of Saint Pierre et 
Miquelon weré announced in the recruiting 
office for colonial troops at Calais. After 
waiting for some time, they heard the offi- 
cer behind the wooden partition say to his 
secretary,‘ Now, tell the niggers to come in!” 
e The “niggers” were’a little mortified. But 
their pallor at the prospect of rejection en- 
lightened the benighted recruiting sergeant. 


To be charitable and recall the facts [says‘M. Gus- 
tave Le Gallois in the June Revue de Paris] as Saint 
Pierre et Miquelon’ belonged officially to the 
Martinique colonial subdivision, the confusion in 
the sergeant’s mind, was natural enough. But the 
anecdote proves t e point that, lost as it is in the 
fogs and icebergs of the Far North, the tiny French 
island grou of Saint Pierre et Miquelon off the 
coast of Newfoundland is perhaps of all our colonies 
the least known. Situated at 59 longitude west of 
Paris and 47 noréh, its total area in square kilome- 
ters is scarcely 240 and its population counts only 
4,000 souls... . The first authentic visit of a 
Frénchman to Newfoundland was that of Jehan 
Denys in 1506; and in 1536, Jacques Cartier records 
that he had hailed several ships from France and 
England “at the islands of Saint Pierre et Mique- 
lon.” In this first half of the XVIth century, 
Normans, Bretons and Basque competed in dar- 
ing expeditions for France’s fishery. From January 
to March, 1544, at least two ships a day left Havre, 
Rouen, Honfleur or Dieppe for Newfoundland 
and Saint Pierre et Miquelon. In the autumn every- 
one returned to his port of embarkation, where they 
passed the winter, and Saint Pierre was only a 
fishing station. 


In 1604 some sailors thought of establish- 
ing fisheries on the coast of Newfoundland 
(J 


et Miquelon 


and on Saint Pierre et Miquelon, so in that 
year France was enabled to take possession 
officially of these islands by right of discov- 
ery and first settlement. But it was not 
until 1670 that a small colony of twenty- 
four persons decided to pass the winter in 
Saint Pierre and to settle there permanently. 
The English contested the French rights so 
that Louis XIV ordered the fortification of 
Plaisance and Saint-Pierre. In 1707, Com- 
mandant Degrés de Sourdeval surrendered 
to the English and in 1713, the Treaty of 
Utrecht robbed France of Acadia, New- 
foundland and Saint Pierre et Miquelon. 
The Treaty of Paris while depriving France 
of Canada restored the islands to her as a 
base for her salmon fishing. So on July 14, 
1763, the Baron de l’Esperance came to take 
possession of the fortress of Miquelon in the 
name of France. e M. d’Angeac was the 
civilian Governor and M. Barbel, the Audi- 
tor-General. 


The Acadians, made famous in Longfellow’s 
“Evangeline, ’’ formed the nucleus of the first colony 
after the restoration. M. Perrault, the former 
muitia commander of Canada, was told to induce 
them to repair to French Guiana, where they were 
offered food for three years at the government’s 
expense. ‘You are, like myself,” Perrault wrote, 
“Tsraelites seeking the Promised Land; you must 
try to find it, There are no brooks Soning with milk 
or honey in St. Piegre et Miquelon. . . . The King, - 
our good: master, offers us a more gracious destiny 
in sending us p a new colony.” The letter was 
dulcet asa homily by Bossuet, but the Acadians held 

e firm and refused to,quit the rocks, which did not 
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indeed flow with milk and honey, but which were 


French soil grateful to their feet. In 1767, however, 
the French Ministers sent three transports to bring 
the Acadians baek to France, as the English had 
expressly stipulated that the isles were to be settled 
by fishers only. But the next year, d’Angeac had 
240 Acadians who had learned to fish returned to 
settle the deserted Miquelon. In 1778 the English 
Rear-Admiral Montague again seized, the isles, 
deported the 1400 inhabitants to English"possessions 
and razed the fortress. In 1782 the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles returned the territory to France, and 500 
fishers came with Governor Dansteville for the 
third French settlement. 3 


Saint Pierre had its Liberty Tree in May, 
1793—a ship mast crowned with a Phrygian 
cap—as no tree grows on St. Pierre! It also 
had its coup d’état, when Admiral King and 
his fleet sailed into the harbor a month later. 


i 


> 7 9 A 
The Treaties of 18»5 finally returned the - 


coveted fisheries to France, which has kept 
them. And from 1816 to 1820, 8a0: of 
Evangeline’s countrymen returned from 
the English islands whither they had fled. 


‘At present there are only 4000 residents, but the 
fishing season brings the fleet of sailing ships from 
France with an escor® of two men-of-war and a 
hospital ship sent by the Société des Œuvres de Mer. 

The winter is long and severe, and there are no 
trees or shrubbery in the summer. Earth had to be 
brought from France even for the few flowers and 
vegetables the colonists can boast. Except on the 
beach, the ground is entirely covered with moss. 
The rocks of Saint Pierre et Miquelon (as M. Le 
Gallois ends his narrative) are sterile, but fertile for 
the imagination since they bear aloft the standard 
of France with three names embroidered on its 
folds—Acadia, Canada and Louisiana—a curious 
vestige of an immortal episode. 


Improved Methods at Pompei 


[F ON August 23 of this year, Coney 
Island were to be covered under a shower 
of pebbles and warm ashes, while the sum- 
mer residences and residents of Newport 
were buried sixty-five feet deep by a river 
of liquid mud, and then sealed up beneath 
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PAINTING OF MERGURY 
(Used as a bar sign in Pompeii) 





a fast-hardening crust of lava, it would be 
such a surprise as long-dormant Vesuvius 
gave the Campanians, 1844 years ago. 
Since the failure of Charles Waldstein, 
himself a scholar of triple nationality, to 
unite the archeologists and financial re- 
sources of all the great 
nations for the prompt 
recovery and publi¢ation 
of Herculaneum’s price- 
less art treasures, only 
‘ students remember, wist- 
fully, that in a single 
private, villa, excavated 
there in the eighteenth 
- century, were found more 
than half the authentic 
ancient bronze statues, 
and most of tlfe philo- 
sophical Greek works, of 
the Epicusean philoso- 
phers, that are to-day 
above ground. That a 
thousandfold more such 
treasure-trove may well 
be there still, is the archze- 
ologist’s dearest dream. 
Our grandsons may 
recover it. 

To shovel away the dry 
ashes at Pompeii, and lay 
bare the frailer and com- 
paratively ordinary 
houses, with food still on 

“the tables, goods on the 


. shop-counters, streets 
. 3 
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. placarded for the nexte day? S ball-game, t fhe- 
atrical performance or political meeting, and 
so forth—lras been a relatively inexpensive 
task. Many visitors of the last century will 
recollect the long lines of carts hastily 
shoveled full of the light earth, watched 
_ over about as critically, it seemed, as a hasty 
change of level in upper Manhattan now- 
adays. It was a familiar local tradition, 
that each especially promising find was 
hastily covered again, to be promptly and 
- “luckily” rediscovered in the personal 
presence of the next distinguished—prefer- 
ably royal—visitor. 

To nearly all such “old-timers” the tale 
of “ The Awakening of Pompeii,” told in the 
magazine section of the New York Sunday 
Times for June 24, with the fitting signature 
Arnaldo Cortesi, is indeed a revelation. 
In the last ten years the novel methods of 
Sig. Spinazzola have swept away the 
familiar picture of bare streets lined with 
one-story, windowless, all but colorless 
houses. 

In thee‘Street of Abundance,” especially, 
are now to be seen two-story houses every- 
where, with far-projecting balconies and 
loggias large and small, often with graceful 
pillars; windows, iron-grated on the ground- 
floor, carved or plain, marble or stone, white 
„Or colgred. 

Painted walls, shop-signs, posters, graffiti, 
are everywhere visible. Withindoors, every 
imaginable detail, even to fragments of 
bedclothes, are skilfully preserved. Cook- 
ing utensils, metal lamps, candlesticks and 
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numberlgss such articles in glass, bronze, 
terra cotta, or iron, are to be viewed just 
as they were of old displayed in the little 
shops. * In every room, even cellags, as on 
the exterior walls, frescoing and painting 
are now preserved “with a richness of color 
and vividness of tone that leave one gasp- 
ing.” Mény of the ordinary shop-signs are 
to be treasured as notable pictures, of real 
artistic value. A great public laundry, 
numerous bars, an armory and guard-room 
for the local soldiery, are among the recent 
discoveries. 

The work of excavating is now done most 

carefully in thin horizontal layers, the dust 
if need be actually sifted with a needle, 
every article of interest being at once photo- 
graphed and the exact spot where it was 
found recorded. No wonder that it has 
taken ten years to clear 500 yards along 
this amazing street. 
. There is amusing evidence that in this 
city of flaunting vice some voices were still 
raised for the essential proprieties. ‘On one 
dining-room wall is inscribed: “Put aside 
unseemly bickering if you can, else turn 
your steps to your own home.” That might 
be especially for married folk; but again: 
“Cast not bold looks or leering eyes at an- 
other’s wife; let modesty be in your counte- 
nance.” 

The writer deserves attentive reading, 
and apparently full confidence—except, 
perhaps, as to his Latinity, where the gen- 
ders and cases of his proper names are 
especially dubious. 


A German View of the Ukraine 


LTOGETHER sane, without bitter- . 


ness, and of value to any student of 
international politics and economics, is the 
very brief article entitled “Germany and 
the Ukraine,” in the Deutsche Fuma soin 
for June, by Werner Wirths. 
© German officialdom before the War was 
disposed, we are told, to regard the immense 
Russian Empire as an essentially unified and 
homogeneous nation, and seemed quite 
unaware that the varius conquered races 
chafed against and detested the despotic 
rule of Petrograd. ‘As a matter of fact, 
when the Czar’s power was broken, Finland, 
Poland, the little Baltic states, fell away as 
‘naturally as did, soon after, the unwilling 


Of all Eastern lands, the Ukraine is not 
only the largest and richest, but has the 
least admixture of alien blood. Of its 
45,000,000 inhabitants, three-fourths are 
true Ukrainians, claiming to be wholly dis- 
tinct in language, stock, and political ideals 
from their Muscovite neighbors. Certainly 
they are persistently anti-Russian, and no 
less, we are assured, anti-Bolshevistic. 

Only a month after the Bolsheviki of 
Petrograd overthrew the moderate and 
patriotic „Kerensky, the Ukraine declared 
its independence, and set up a national 
gdvernment. This was in November, 1917. 

The writer wholly fails to mention that 


elements of the Hapsburgers’ motley empire. e protector, seized the whole administrative 


` the Beglin gévernment, playing the rôle of a — 
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machinery of Russian 
Ukraine as early as April, 
1918, and continued its 
efforts gt annexation to the 
very day of its own down- 
fall. A considerable body 
of Ukrainians (or “ Ru- 
thenians’’), until then sub- 
jects of Austria, declared 
their independence just a 
year later, and formally 
united with the Ukrainian | 
Republic on January 3, 
IQIQ. 

But the Peace Confer- 
ence in Versailles never 
recognized a de jure- or 
de facto government in 
Ukrainia, and had already 
arranged to parcel out the 
Ruthenians to Lithuania, 
Poland, and Czecho- 
slovakia. Poland acquired 
still more of them later by conquest from 
Russia. All this is assailed effectively by 
the German writer as in utter defiance of 
the one principle effectively developed out 
of the war—that of racial self-determina- 
tion. Since the last vain attempt to over- 
throw the Bolshevists by invasion the 
Ukraine has been fully subdued and re- 
annexed. 

The treaty of Rapallo seemed to promise much; 
in fact, it did little more than to point out the natural 
direction of Germany’s future pathway. But the 
question still remained unanswered: Will the open- 
ing up of the East, and economic connections with 
the Orient, be possible for Germany, so long as the 
Bolshevistic rule continues? It is indeed idle to 
question its present position as arbiter of the East. 
But this organism must, from the very nature of 
the Bolshevistic state, hold aloof from any and all 


constructive industrialism in the European sense. 
Its sole interest and purpose is, necessarily, to ac- 
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complish its worldwide scheme for the proletarian 


revolution. j 

As the former and future granary of Europe, the 
Ukraine must eventually play the chief rôle of all. 
At the moment it lies helpless under the Soviet- 
muscovite reign of terror, as the Ruhr does under 
that of Paris; but it is no more Russian than the 
Ruhr is French. 


Alike for Germany and for the whole of 
Europe, the- effective development of this 
land of boundless resources is indispensable; 
but this can never come to pass while it 


` Janguishes under the economic methods of 


Bolshevism. It must regain its indepen- 
dence. The writer recalls that it once had 


‘close relations with Westera Europe, and 


even treaties with Sweden and Germany. , 
@ 
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A book entitled ‘‘ Hunger in the Ukraine” 
has recently been issued in Berlin from the - 
Ukrainian Press, but in the German lan- 
guage. It bases its statistics in the main, 
necessarily, on the figures given out by the 
Bolsheviki, but that only makes more clear 
the terrible present conditions. In every 
town, village, and rural district, the deter- 
mined policy is to break down the ĉoöpera e 
tive societies, to arouse class war, to put all 
property and power into the hands of the 
lowest proletariat, which is reinforced and 
controlled by the basest elements of Russia. 
Of the small relative amount of grain still 
produced, nearly all is now requisitioned 
and carried off, in incredibly wasteful fash- 
ion, to Russia. So the domain that did 
and should still supply bread tognearly half 
Europe is not permitted even to feed its own 
people. j 

The writer does not lose sight of the eto-* 
nomic interests common to.all European 
states alike. There is no hint of race- 
hatred. The closing sentence says of the 
book referred to:, 


This document of contemporary history is not 
content to be a mere description of Europe’s present 
stage of misery, but throws light into its problems, 
and reveals the relations between Central and 
Eastern Europe in their historical development, 
to which Germany, if she is to serve the future, must 
adjust herself. 


Such writers revive the hope that Ger- 
many is to “serve the future’’—through 
some of her publicists at least. 
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Political Rôle of Albert Ballin, the 


>“ German Shipping -Magnate “" , 


E WAS recently stated by Mr. Herman 
i Kohlsaat that Albert Ballin voted with 


Riedemann of the Standard Oil against the - 


proposed sinking of the. Lusitania. Von 
Tirpitz prevailed against’ them with the 
Kaiser, as he had on many previous occa- 
œ sions. Ballin, however, had consistently 
stood for moderation and just compromise 
against the Schrecklichheit of German im- 
perialism run mad. VET 

= How the German shipmaster’s excellent 
common sense was often overridden and 
sneered at by von Tirpitz and the Chan- 
cellor is told by M. Felix Roussel, the presi- 
dent of the Messageries Maritimes, in the 
June 16 Revue bleue. oe ey 


__Ballin’s political activities began when as head of 
his shipping line he devoted its whole strength to 
_ the expansion of German sea power. He was di- 
* rectly-drawgp into the diplomatic intrigues of the 
Emperor in the negotiations which began in 1908 
and lasted until the eve of hostilities with the aim 
of averting the menaced conflict between England 
and Germany for sea supremacy. Ballin was a 
curb operator, so to speak. He chatted with En- 
glish friends, chiefly with Sir Ernest Cassel. His 
government either follows his lead or disavows his 
authorization, but Ballin does not act or write 
° # letter or say a word without consulting beforehand 
the Kaiser, von Tirpitz or the Chancellor. He 
reports everything he said or wrote to them. 


_ Sir Ernest Cassel, it may be recalled, was 
a German by birth*who was the Prince of 
Wales’ great friend, banker and political 
adviser. Cassele used all his charm and 
friendship with Edward for a rapproche- 
ment betwgen Germany and his adopted 
country and tried to counteract the uncon- 
cealed antipathy between Edward VII 
eand the Kaiser, who had openly criticized 
his uncle’s private life when the King was 
stil? Prince of Wales. 

Ballin had always considered the sea 
rivalry of England and Germany more dan- 
gerous for peace than the Franco-Russian 
alliance. And the chief cause of this antag- 
onism, in his opinion, was the increase of the 

German navy. He saw elearly that an An- 
glo-German agreement was imperative. If 
Ballin and Cassel had been appointed plen- 
-ipotentiaries of their country instead. of 
negotiating for them in the wings, an 
agreement would have been speedily 
reached. Their aim was identical, their 


mutual sympathy great and their clear- 
sightedness equal. But Ballin was handi- 
capped by :the violence of the Emperdr and 
von Tirpitz, with the Chancellor subser- 
vient to the majority. 

BaJlin fought for a restriction of the 
German naval program and the limitation 
of armament dear to the English. But the 
Kaiser and the Chancellor were only con- 
cerned with a political agreement through 
which England would be neutral or an ally 
in case of. war with France or Russia. The 
British cabinet was on the point of conced- 
ing a neutrality agreement in 1912 when 
Wilhelm IT had one of his periodical attacks 
of irritation apropos of Winston Churchill’s 
speech in which he remarked that a great 
fleet was a painful necessity for England, 
while it was a sort of luxury for Germany. 
Churchill’s propaganda for an enlarged fleet 
was thus the cause of the failure of Hal- 
dane’s mission to Berlin which had paved 
the way for a neutrality agreement. The 
German Ambassador Lichnowsky, then in 
London, wrote a report to the Kaiser, 
declaring that if the German armament 
program was continued war with England 
would break out in rọr5 at the very latest; 
the Kaiser wrote an insulting note on the 
margin of the report. The Ambassador un- 
derstood and sent in his resignation. 

The Kaiser wrote a still more interesting 
letter to Ballin on December 15, 1912, about 
the Austro-Serbian crisis. Serbia counted 
on Russia and Germany was obliged 
to aid Austria. 


As any war against Russia would involve hostili- 
ties with France, it was interesting to know if, in 
this purely Continental*quarrel, England would not 
declare herself neutral, since she had proposed to us 
last February a neutrality treaty. On December 
6, however, Haldane, evidently sent by Grey, went 
to Lichnowsky and declared very coolly to our 
amazed Ambassador that if Germany got into a 
great war between Russia and France, England 
would not, remain neutral, but would immediately 
take sides with France. He said that England 
could not tolefate and would never tolerate that 
Germany *should seize the European supremacy, 
and so at no pgice could she allow us to crush France. 
You may imagine (the Kaiser concludes) what an 
cffecé this news produced in Wilhelmstrasse. As for 
me, I was not surprised. As you know, I have 
always counted on England as an enemy from the 
military standpoifit. Iam content to see the situa- 
tjon clear, even in this negative sense. : 
Ld 
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It seems that Haldane’s attitude had 
been singularly exaggerated in the Emper- 
or’s eyes. Ballin found out through Cassel 
that Haldane had merely had a pleasant 
discussion with the German Ambassador 
on England’s interest in keeping France 
intact. Wilhelm and his entourage were 


determined to undo all that “Sir Ernest ` 


Cassel and Ballin had accomplished by tact 
and genial compromise. 

Monsieur Roussel comments that it seems 
a paradox after these revęlations to repre- 
sent Poincaré and his cabinet as responsible 
for a war which Berlin had considered in- 
evitable for two years! 

Ballin was sent to London on July 16, 
1914, and after a conference with Grey, 
Haldane and Churchill declared that they 
were most peaceably disposed. 

Even after war was declared, Ballin tried 
to arrange an interview between Churchill 
and von Tirpitz. The Emperor inter- 
fered, and Ballin was then powerless after 
the German violation of Belgian neutrality. 
Monsieur Roussel points out that Ballin’s 
letters show how little place France took in 
Ballin’s schemes. She was a negligible 
quantity. 

At the outset of the war, he regards her crushing 
defeat as a preliminary necessity, after which Ger- 
many could deal with England for the mastery of 
the world. Unquestionably, the instability of the 
French political world did not escape his observant 
eye, but the brain of this mover of world power 


could not gauge, even for an instant, the great 
atavistic force ever immanent in our peasants and 





HERR ALBERT BALLIN 


their powers of resistance in the defense of their 
native soil. For Ballin economic wealth and com- 
mercial organization were the sole factors of his- 
tory: moral forces did not count for jim whi} 
they are nearly the whole thing, provided there #® 
a will to direct them. A great quartermaster- 
general is not a will, it is a trust. There must be 
a man; if needs be ,a shepherd girl was enough: 
Jeanne d’ Arc. 





The Political Education of Gerrivany 


UR readers are already familiar with 

the name and something of the work 
of the notable German publicist, Prof. 
F. W. Foerster. In spite of his unblemished 
personal character and his acknowledged 
intellectual probity, he was. obliged to 
leave his native Jand during the war and 
take refuge in Switzerland. Here he has 
continued his series of political articles and 
has recently brought out a volume bearing 
the significant title, “Applsed Political 
Ethics.” This volume is made up of 
articles dealing with the pregent critical 
situation of the world, which appeared in 
the well-known liberal journal, Menschheit. 
We quote from ari excellent review of this 
work (published by H. Ltdwigsburg in 
Wiirttemberg, 1922), which we find in the 


Bibliothèque Universelle (Lausa&fne). This 
critic (A. Guilland) says: 


Germany has lived too long in a state of in- 
difference to public affairs, finding it quite natural 
to be governed from above; now she is learningethat 
she can no longer count upon these autocrats and 
is evincing a desire to look after her own affairs; in 
other words, a feeling of responsibility, i.e., a 
democratic sentiment, is beginning to spring up. 
The unhappy thing about it is that those who 
might shed light upon her path are not very nu- 
merous, and that among these few there are some 
whom she feels an inwincible distrust. 

Such a one is Prof. F. W. Foerster, upon whose 
devoted head so many calumnies were poured that 
he was unable to live in Germany. Having estab- 
lished his residence in Switzerland, he well knows 
that should he pass the frontier he would suffer the 
fate of Erzberger or Rathenau. And yet what has he 
done except to give the noblest counsel to his people 
in beautiful volumes of pedagogy and of morals? 
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SEES $ a : 
_ Professor Foerster has a remarkably 


objective point of view and he lashes what 


he considers the erroneolis conduct of His 


= compatriots as sternly as a modern Sav- 


onarola. Indeed, even before peace ‘was 


- concluded he had written, “So long as wé 


refuse to recognize our wrong doing it will be 


impossible for us to come to any under- ` 


standing with our enemies.” 
critic says: 


The present 


© Naturally he is reproached for a severity which 


so contrasts with his clemency towards foreign 
nations. As a matter of fact, F. W. Foerster, who 
is endowed with a broad European culture, greatly 
admires Anglo-Saxon institutions and has a taste 
for things of French provenance. Like St. Paul his 
maxim is: “Prove all things and hold fast that 
which is good.” Hence his efforts to render im- 
partial justice to persons who think otherwise than 
himself, to enter into their ideas, and to form an 
equitable appreciation of the springs of their 
actions. Furthermore, it is for his compatriots 
that he writes and in his desire to cure the gangrene 


_ which corrupts their body he does not hesitate to 


sear the wound with red-hot iron. His argument is 
that the new Germany ought to repudiate the 


ə faults of the past and loyally admit that it was 


Bismarck’s policy of force and craft which thrust 


ye 
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her over the edge of the abyss, and he endeavors to 
prove that this policy is directly opposed to the 
liberality and humanity of the old German spirit. 
He adjures his compatriots to returnsto this spirit of 
the olden time, assuring them that this is he only 
means of saving their native land. 

It is quite certain that if the principles of the 
republic be loyally upheld in Germany it will go a 
great way towards reconciling her with the peoples 
lately her enémies. . . . Foerster, who is a sincere 
democrat, does not fail to point out that a form of 
government which has proved good, not only in a 
little country like Switzerland, but in a great one 
like the United States, is not to be despised, and 
that far from signifying*the degradation of a people 
it is rather to be looked upon as accrued honor and 
gain. Many other minds in Germany are beginning 
to understand that here lies the way of salvation and 
that the first duty of the government is to put 
forth every effort towards the political education of 
the people. 


In the Nation (New York) for September 
28, 1921, Dr. Edward A. Steiner alludes to 
the fact that Foerster, early in his academic 
career, came in touch with Dr. Felix Adler, 
of New York, who was then lecturing in 


Berlin. Foerster became an ardent disciple 
of Dr. Adler. i 


New Processes for Preserving Stone 


UCH attention has been paid of late 
years to the possibility of preserving 
stone monuments of various sorts from the 


~ corrosive action of the air, this being partic- 


ularly important where the works are valu- 
able from their great antiquity or their 
artistic beauty. One of the first methods 
employed was to cover the surface of the 


stone with water glass; 7.e., a soluble sili- 


cate of sodium or potassium. This, it is 
true, impafts great hardness to the surface, 
but it has other disadvantages which are 
Causing it to fal more and more into disre- 
pute. The main difficulty is that the sili- 
cated surface thus produced has a coefficient 
of expansion which differs from that of the 
rest of the stone. For this reason varia- 
tions of temperature occasion cracking of 
the surface and gradual disintegration of the 
interior. Furthermore, the decomposition 
of the covering of potassium or sodium sili- 
cate by the elements of*the stone sets free 
salts of potassium or sodium, which have a 
tendency to encourage the formation of par- 
asitic mosses, which, in their turn, greatly 
hasten the weathering of the stone. 
The process considered best at the present 
time for preserving marble or other forms of 
Ka 


limestone is to impregnate it with a solu- 
tion of the fluosilicate of magnesium, zinc, 
aluminum or lead. The carbon dioxide of 
the calcareous stone is removed, being re- 
placed by fluosilicic acid. The oxides and 
salts formed or set free by this process are 
insoluble; they penetrate the pores of the 
stone to.a considerable depth, making a 
hard layer which furnishes a much better 
protection than the surface treatment of the 
earlier method. According to Larousse 
Mensuel (Paris) it is possible by this new 
method to impart to soft stones the look 
and the polish of hatd ones. The salts most 
usually employed are those of zinc and 
magnesium. Very good results are ob- 
tained by covering the surface to be treated 
with a paste composed of water and stone 
dust (of the stone to be treated). The sur- 
face is then impregnated with the fluosili- 
cate, beginning with very dilute solutions 
applied *on dry surfaces to avoid too rapid 
liberation of carbon dioxide. This process 
has the further advantage that it may be 
employed for the coloring, decoration, and 
‘“marbleization” of the stone by using 
colored Qluosilfcates, such as those of copper, 
chromium, iron, etc. Fe 
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Pierre Loti as “a Poor Young Officer” 


N.JUNE 10, the distinguished French 

romanticist, a member of the Academy 
for over thirty years, Pierre Loti, passed 
away, This famous name was, however only 
a pseudonym, given in his youth to Louis 
Marie Julien Viaud, because of his shyness, 
which seemed to his comrades at the Naval 
School comparable to that of the ‘lotus. 
Many are the distinguished writers who 
have derived inspiration from the seafaring 
life of their early years. Captain Viaud, 
however, did not retire in order to devote 
his life to letters, but remained in the French 
navy for most of his long 
life—he was born in 1850. 
He found the inspiration 
for his genius, moreover, 
‘not so much in the sea 
itself as in the various 
exotic lands which his 
profession enabled him 
to visit—Turkey, Japan, 
Tahiti, Senegambia, 
South America. 

A member of an old 
Protestant family in 
Rochefort, he has em- 
bodied the experiences 
of his childhood in the 
delightful book, ‘‘The 
Romance of a Child.” 
In 1876 he wrote the 
half-romantic and half- 
biographic tale “ Aziya- 
da.” Shortly afterwards 
he went to Tahiti, the 
visit resulting in the 
Polynesian idyll“ Rara- 
hou,” or “Marriage de 
Loti.” There followed 
the “Roman d’un Spahi” 
describing the unhappy 
adventures of a soldier 
in Senegambia, and a little later the 
parallel volume giving the adventures of 
a French bluejacket all over the world, 
“My Brother Yves.” This lattere volume 
was the first to give him æ widespread 
fame. At about the same period he be- 
came something of a storm cenger because 
of his exposure of certain scandals in China, 
following the conquest by the French of 
Hue. Because of his moral courage in 
doing this, which greatly redounds to his 
credit, he was suspended from the navy 


` Brittany, 





PIERRE LOTI 
(Captain Louis M. J. Viaud) 


but was reinstated somewhat more than a 
year later. 
‘ The next work from his pen, a descrip- 
tion of life among the quaint fisherfolk of 
“An ‘sland Fisherman,” is, 
perhaps, the most popular product of his 
pen. The next year he published the fan- 
tastic study of Japanese- manners entitled 
“Madame Chrysanthème.” Five years 
later there appeared a continuation of his 
early romance “Aziyada ” under the title 
“Phantôme d’Orient.” 

An English critic gives the following ad- 
mirable estimate of the 
character of Loti’s genius: 

At his best he was unques- 
tionably the finest descriptive 
writer of the day. In the 
delicate exactitude with which 
he reproduced the impressions 
given to his own alert nerves 
by unfamiliar forms, colors, 
sounds, and perfgmes, he was 
without a rival, But he was 
not satisfied with this external 
charm; he desired to blend 
with it a moral sensibility of 
the extremest refinement, at 
once sensual and ethereal. 


During his early years 


was in the habit of keep- 
ing a diary, intended 
solely for his own eye. 
During the long illness 
which preceded his death, 
hisson, N M. Samuel Viaud, 
undertook the agreeable 
task of editing this inti- 
mate record oPhisfather’s 
varied experiences in for- 
eign lands. It was pub- 


of the present year in La 
Petite Illustration, under 
the title “Journal Intime dun Jeun Officier 
Pauvre.” Weare fortunate in being able to 
present certain passages from this work, in 
which the author’s exquisite sensitiveness to 
impressions, together with a sympathetic 
responsiveness to efhotion, not only inhuman 
beings but in animals, is evident. The period 
covered was from 1870 to 1878, and even at 
this early age the young writer’s poetic felic- 
ity of expression is strongly marked. The 
journal opens with an account of the lad’s 


experiences in the naval. school. This 
® 


in the navy Pierre Lott ° 


lished in April and May” 
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passage, however, was written much. later 
as a sort of introduction. ‘We begin, there- 
= fore, with an excerpt witten on board his 
vessel in 1876: 


On board the vessel Jean-Bard, 
Syracuse (Sicily), 
January, 1870. 


A classic land, olive trees*hoary with age, and' 


always Mount .Etna glittering with snow in the 
midst of clouds—It reminds one of old landscapes 
of the Italian school: paintings of antique ruins in 
pastoral country with shepherds and kids—one feels 
all the mournful charm of winter, but it is a winter 
_ so gentle that one is not astonished to see around one 
flowers, palms and cactus. Syracuse is mournful, 
mysterious as the Middle Ages. This evening we 
saw across the waters of the Gulf a “setting of the 
sun of Italy,” while above, Etna glowed red as a 
= brazier. Round about us the pifferari sang and 
played the harp in boats covered with paintings of 
_ holy scenes—I had been gone since morning in 
a Shallop to fetch fresh water at the well at the 
_ Temple of Jupiter. I brought back with me large 
wild anemones of a pale violet color, gathered at 
the foot of the columns of the Temple. 
On board the Vaudreuil, Magellan, 
_ September, 1871. 
The Straits of Magellan have become an im- 
portant pa$age for steam navigation; but the two 
sombre banks of, this great channel bear nowhere 
any trace of civilization, and the seamen who set 
_ foot upon them can expect no succor from so in- 
hospitable a land. 
_ When, coming from the Atlantic, one enters the 
_ marrow channels which separate Patagonia from 
ierra dgl Fuego, one is struck immediately with 
he desolate aspect of all nature. The first portion 
of the passage is between two immense plains, ab- 
solutely desert and naked, especially at this period 
of the year, which is the Austral winter; every- 
_ where one sees ice covered marshes whose monotony 
is broken here and there by great sheets of snow. 
< .. Little by little, however, as one advances to- 
-wards the south, the land changes its aspect and 
acquires a new sor, of melancholy. The coasts 
_ become higher and are covered with heavy vegeta- 
tion of dark cold shades; clumps of evergreen trees ap- 
ar increasgagly until they form an impenetrable 
orest, above which are seen mountain peaks cov- 
ered with snow and the arétes of glaciers against 
et sombre sky, ° 


ASTEUR’S great name has been in the 
A public ear a great deal in the last few 

months of his centenary year, and all that 
_ pathology. owes to him Mas: been eloquently 
_Clarioned to the world, but it has been for- 
gotten what plants owe to his progressive 
methods. And perhaps the importance of 
the plant world is itself under-rated in all 
this clamor and strife for the preservation of 


~ our Brother the animal and Ourself the man. 
. D 
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On boafd the Vaudreuil, 
Tierra del Fuego, 
| September, 1871. 

The great mountainous islande of Tierra del 
Fuego is covered with virgin forests, pgactically 
impenetrable, over all its western part. Its skies 
are cloudy, its climate comparable to that of the 
coldest regions of Europe. We moved with much 
difficulty amdhg these ageless forests encumbered 
with dead trees. . . . In the perpetual shade of the 
woods the lichens have obtained a prodigious de- 
velopment, and everything is lost under thick layers 
of these melancholy grey mosses. This nature 
which’ nothing animates is peculiarly sinister of 
aspect during the sombre days of winter. The sol- 
itude and the profound silence which reign all 
about oppress one’s heart. 


_ The two passages given above well ex- 
hibit Loti’s sensitiveness to the aspects of 
nature in widely different climes. We 
quote further from the Tierra del Fuego 
period a striking sketch, giving a vivid 
portrayal of the rude and savage natives: 


. .. One day we met by accident a band of 
natives in a state-of savagery, which exceeded any- 
thing we had yet seen. . . . The presence of these 
persons was betrayed by the sound of voices of an 
unfamiliar timbre; We advanced quietly in the 
midst of the thick foliage and were soon face to 
face with a spectacle of hideous novelty. 

These savages were taking their morning repast 
with the voracity of famished beasts; ... the 
piéce de resistance of this breakfast consisted of 
mussels and other shell fish caught in the bay; but 
we also saw them mangling two penguins, which 
pressed by hunger they had not found it needful 
to cook; some young women of repulsive physique, 
even gnawed at their naked wings. Our arrival 
produced a terrifying effect upon this family, mani- 
fested at first by wild gestures and cries; then in the 
twinkling of an eye they had disappeared and one 
heard only the dry rattle of their voices, like those 
of infuriated apes. We brought them back, how- 
ever . .. by the offer of biscuits and bread. We 
were promptly surrounded, examined, and touched 
with much curiosity; they found our clothing amaz- 
ing and ridiculous and exchanged remarks with an 
indescribable expression of buffoonery. -Their 
ugly heads, lean and square, were all of the same 
type, as always among inferior races which have not 
mingled with others. Hia 
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asteur’s Methods in the Culture of the Grape 


Monsieur Charles Nordmann in the June 
15 Revue des Deux Mondes takes the culture 
of the grap@as an example of the applica- 


-tion of the Pasteur methods ‘to agriculture. 


Viticultur@in France represents a value five times 
greater than the beet-sugar harvest, three times 
greater than the potato, more than the pasturage 
and hay harvest, and equal to the wheat. The 
real value of the hand devoted to grapes is from eight 
to ten tinfes greater than that of plowed land, and 
the net pgoducts of the viticulture always remain 
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at a level four or five times highersthan that of 
cereals and vegetables. In short, in the crown of 
France the finest gem and richest setting is incon- 
testably the marvellous ruby of its wine. 


e 
De Pesquidoux has described the panic 


which seized the Bordelais wine-growers ` 


when the phylloxera made its ominous ap- 
pearance in their vineyards for the first 
time. The parasitic character of the pest 
was quickly recognized and its agent was 
isolated and studied under the name of 
phylloxera vastatrix. + As it is known, in 
fifteen years the phylloxera reduced the 
production of wine in France from 80,000,- 
ooo hectoliters to less than 23,000,000. An 
agriculturist, M. Pierre Viala then began to 
apply Pasteur’s principle of heightening the 
resistance of the animal, person or plant 
before the onset of the disease. Viala had 
found out that the American grape resists 
the phylloxera better after having been 
decimated by its attacks. The American 
grape had developed a state of adaptation 
to the phylloxera which amounted to im- 
munity. This immunity is transmitted by 
invariable heredity and is maintained in- 
tegrally in the direct descendants and in 
proportional quantity in hybrids. 

On the other hand, the wine-growers had 
noticed that the American grapes died of 
chlorosis in the calcareous earth of Cha- 
rente; Champagne and Bourgogne. M. 
Viala found in the cretaceous ground of 
Texas some species (notably V. Berlandieri) 
which show a high resistance to calcareous 
deposits. Viala showed experimentally 
that the chlorosis is due to the absorption 
of the calcareous deposit by the roots, but 
the Berlandieri plants had evidently de- 
veloped an immunity to the mineral. All 
of the French vineyards were systematically 
replanted according to these Pasteur prin- 
ciples, using as grafts and root American 
plants which had beef carefully selected as 
appropriate to local conditions in the French 
vineyard. On these the old species were 
grafted which gave their characteristic rare 
flavor to the fine old wines. Experience has 
shown that, luckily for the French market, 
the American plant from V. Berlandieri has 
heightened the flavor of the native wines. 
There were indeed some serious “rawbacks 
such as the introduction of mew parasites 
from America which gave the vineyards the 
cryptogamic plagues of oidium, mildew and 
_the black rot. These parasites are like 
‘microscopic mushrooms. ° . 

M. Viala and his fellow workeys isolated 


‘ti/tooths of 
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the parasites and xperimented with them. 
With the mushroom causing black rot, 


. Guignardia Bidwelli, Viala found that the — 


germs vegetate and fructify with a dose of 
copper sulphate, but at 
1/toooth the multiplications of the insect 
are rare and never occur above 1/roooth 
solutions. Viala also found that. the 
Guignardia Bidwelli could develop a resist- 
ance by progressive generations so that it 
could at last thrive in media containing 2 pæ 
1000 of copper sulphate. When these black 
rot parasites, highly immune to copper 
sulphate, were placed on green grapes, it 
was found that the grapes were destroyed 
much more rapidly than with parasites 
taken from other media not influenced by 
copper sulphate, or with spores from the 
vineyards in prey to black rot. = 

In another plague called esca, or the 
starch sickness, M. Viala isolated the para- 
site, the polyporus igniarius. The parasite 
does not invade the living tissue; it attacks 
the trunk of the grapevine and kills it by 
the diffusion of a diastase, or®*soluble fer- 
ment which acts on the tannic bodies by 
oxidizing them and colors them dark brown. 
M. Viala discovered that weak dilutions of 
arsenic acids or of alkaline arsenites added 
to cultures containing the tannin most 
favorable to the polyporus igniarias, arrest 
or completely check its development. * 

The esca; or starch plague, was then 
treated by sprayjng the places where the 
vines were trimmed in spring with alkaline 
arsenites. If these gprayings are carried 
out for two years out of three, the disease 
is stamped out. k 

M. Nordmann concludes his study of a 
scientific work which has saved one of the 
greatest sources of the wealth of. France, 
with an anecdote on the accident that 


' started M. Viala on the path to success ig 


the fight with the esca. The laboratory 
porter had shaken up the tubes containing 
the tannin and gelatin in which the esca 
parasite was being cultivated. The upper 
part of the (gelatin broke and was separated 
by a gap from the parasite. M. Viala took 
up the tube and observed at once that the 
lower part where the parasite was had 
taken on a blacker tint than the separated 
gelatin, which the parasite’s diastase had 
not been able to reach because of the 
porter’s awkwardness. 

It is pleasant to remember that our Texas 
plants went over to help France in her 


time of need. 
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THE attitude of the Russian Govern- 


ment toward the Japanese has passed. 


through many phases since the World War. 
After traversing a period of,active hostility, 
it now tends to assume a form of commercial 
rivalry, and a study of some of these phases 
of development is given by Aurelio Palmieri 
ig Politica (Rome): 

The Russians regard a Japanese-Ameri- 
can conflict as one of those historical 
fatalities which cannot be avoided, and 
which are providentially designed to give a 
new direction to human affairs. It seems 
to the Russians that the antagonism be- 
tween Japan and the United States is in- 
- evitable. It has its chief root in the rivalry 
_ of both nations in their economic interests 
in China, where Japan would wish to 
dominate, although maintaining in theory 
the principle of the open door, and it has 
jts secondary roots in the American laws 
which forbi the emigration of Japanese to 
- the United States. To these fundamental 

causes must be added the incitements of the 
other powers, resulting from the competi- 
tion born of the World War. Just as Ger- 
many incited Russia against Japan in 
order to «draw the former away from her 
_ Efropean entanglements, so would Russia 
like to incite the Japanese against the 

- United States, in order to make trouble for 

England in the Far East, and to weaken the 
_ Anglo-Saxon association to which she owes 
her defeat in Europe. 

In the eyes of thg Bolshevists, Japan has 
become the Germany of the Far East. The 
spirit of militaristic imperialism, which ani- 
mated the Gérmans to take up arms against 
England and France for the conquest of the 
world’s markets, thas threatened to trans- 
form the Japanese into enemies of Russia, 
into violators of the liberties of the Asiatic 
peoples. Japan aims at the commercial 
hegemony of the Far East, and these aspira- 
tions tend to render her an adversary of 
Russia. Soviet Russia wishes for an 
awakening of the Asiatic consciousness, 
. while militaristic Japan is seeking to stifle 
= it. And the egoistic and interested policy 

of Japan has found a new incentive in the 
great gains she has derived from the World 


= War. Strange to say, the two great adver- 


saries in this domain, Japan and the United 
States, are the only nations which have 
derived great profits from the war. The 
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Ryssian Views of Japan 


industries’ of both countries have reached a 
high point in their development, and. the 


` problem of their domestic prosperity is. 


closely bound*up with the search for new 
‘outlets for the sale of their products. 

Japan has become aggressive. by an 
organic necessity. The increase of her 
population is becoming more and more 
accentuated, and .as ‘her island domain is 
insufficient to contain her teeming millions, 
she is forced to seek for continental outlets. 
This is the true cause of Japanese mili- 
tarism. If the white race is justified in 
dominating over the feebler members of 
the race and over the blacks, why should 
not Japan have the right to dominate over 
the other yellow races? If Russia opposes 
these aspirations, Japan must seek to 
weaken Russia’s influence in the Far East, 
and to raise up a barrier between Russia 
and China. 

It is now recognized that the future. of 
Siberia, and in general of all the Asiatic 
territories of Russia, depends much more 
upon their mutual cohesion and coöpera- 
tion than upon any possible war. between 
the United States and Japan. The Japa- 
nese, with their industrial activity, their — 
geographical proximity, and also ` their 
familiarity with the native idioms and with 
the local customs and traditions, are in an 
excellent position to profit by the immense 
resources of Siberia. But it is only the 
United States which can furnish the great 
amount of capital necessary to transform 
Asiatic Russia into a vast field of produc- 
tive labor. With its mania for destruction, 
Russian Bolshevism has dried up in its own 
country the sources of economic prosperity, 
and is perhaps preparing for its best-hated 
adversaries, Japan afid the United States, 
a vast territory upon which these two states 
will raise up the edifice of their economic 
greatness in the Far East. 

In spite of all antagonisms, however, the 
Bolshevists profess a lively sympathy for 
the Japarese people. They hope to over- 
throw the capitalistic government of the 
land by fomenting a revolt of the prole- 
tariat. ‘The socialistic movement in Japan 
has been largely fostered by Japanese who 
have *studied in the United States. The 
program of Izo Abe, professor of political 
economy ia a college at Tokio, proposes the 


establishment of an international society, — 
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the abolition of the standing arfny and of 
the fleet, the suppression of castes and of 
titles of nobility, the education of the 
children at ‘the expense of the state, and 
the confiscation of private property. This 
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propaganda has met been altogether futile, 
for already in 1900 a law was proposed for 
determining the ¢ntrance age and the. hours 
of labor of the children employed in 


factories. 


A Gloomy German Forecast of Poland’s 
Impending Doom | 


N illuminating example of the feeling - 


among educated and intelligent Ger- 
mans toward the new or revived states to 
eastward, is offered by Paul Jacob Kaestner 
in the May Rundschau. The cold, deadly 
hatred that guides the whole argument 
bursts out at the close with full self-revela- 
tion—in a Latin quotation! 
- French interest in the Poles, we are told, 
is of very recent growth. In 1915 Delcassé 
bargained with the Russian ambassador 
that the Austrian monarchy should be 
broken up into national states, but—Galicia 
should fall to Russia. Yet now the Franco- 
Polish alliance is the first article of faith for 
all Poland’s changing cabinets. The rela- 
tion to France is “all but that of a vassal, 
like nothing save the dependence of Portu- 
gal on England.” Economically, France 
is far more than the most favored nation, 
while the Poles gain nothing whatever. Yet 
it is high treason for a German paper in 
Poland even to question the value of such a 
relation. Still, the Memel incident has 
opened many eyes to the fact that France 
is not even an ally to be counted on at need. 
Memel was a first peace-offering toward a 
closer rapprochement to Russia. Already 
Poles in France are abominably treated, 
according to this writer. 

Save the three tiny republics on the 
Baltic, wholly at Russia’s mercy, no new 
state is so insecure as Poland. Russia will 
never accept her existence. Even Keren- 
sky’s foreign minister has just declared that 
no good Russian can include her in any 
-Russo-French understanding. The tradi- 
tions of Russian expansion aye unaltered 
by the Bolshevistic revolution. Russia’s 
only avenue into Europe is through War- 
saw. “Consider what the Rapallo agreement 
would mean, if there were no Poland.” Bven 


4 for a Balkan campaign, Poland would lie, a ` 


dangerous foe, on Russia’s fank, and she 


stretches like a protecting moat before the 
e . 


into such needless peril. 


other upstart states. Even in 1920 she was 
all but recaptured by a cavalry raid. 
Finland lies to one side, in comparative — 
security, and will never ratify the defensive 
alliance with Poland which she has already 
declined. The little Baltic states are fully 
aware of their helplessness. A union with 
Rumania, for common defense on the Rus- 
sian frontier, is imaginable, but even that 
state is far more likely to make her own 
terms with a resistless Russia. The other 
two new Slavic states will nevgr venture * 
Czechoslovakia 
especially can better count on the good-will 
of Petrograd, and is in constant hostile 
friction with her neighbor, so that a serious 
collision is quite possible. Poland is weak- 
ening herself, too, by persecution and expul- 
sion of her 4o per cent. of alien subjects.* 
These include four million Russians. 
Germany shares this last grievance. The 


unendurable natuté of the “Corridor,” de- 


priving Germany of. Danzig and cutting her 
off entirely from K6nigsberg, is always to be 
taken for granted. The general racial en- 
mity toward everything G@rman outlasts all 
changes of Polish rulers. | 

Has Germany any interest in®the contin- 
ued existence. of a Polish state? Not if it 
endangers a proper understanding with 
Russia. If Poland showed any considera- 
tion or fairness toward her alien minorifies, 
a policy of conciliatory waiting for future 
developments might be at least a temporary 
solution. “The other is”—a parody of 
Cato’s ever-recurrent warning: “Ceterum 
censeo, Polomiam esse delendam! ” 

The author himself mentions, however, 
an historical facte that should check. this 
rash utterance. Poland. was, once already, 
completely crushed between - Muscovite 
upper and Teutonic nether millstone. And 
yet, to-day three free Slavic peoples gtand 
where one stood of old—not without mighty 
friendships, near and far. 
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Stes : a Fhe French in Syria 


N a paper notably brief and frank, even 
. for the Revue Mondiale, M.S. Ferdinand- 
Lop, in the number for June 15, evidently 
tries to revive the courage and hopes of a 


French people disenchanted and weary of ° 


its experiences in the Near East. The 
opening sentence, indeed, may seem to 
some to strike the wrong key altogether: 


“Since the Armistice, the French tricolor 
floats over Syria, which forms henceforth a 


new extension of France overseas.” It is 
curious to see, too, how Frenchmen appeal 


as confidently as Germans to an un- 


broken national tradition downward from 
the great Karl, though he and his were 
certainly neither Gallic nor Latin, despite 
his Celtic conquests and Roman crown. 
Few statements could be more delusive 
than the words that next follow: “Syria 
has been in all ages under the influence of 
French culture. That influence dates from 
Charlemagne, who first interceded with 
the Caliph Haroun al Raschid to grant the 
Christians full liberty in their religious 
observances.” 

At least, there is no pretense of altruistic 
self-sacrifice. There is to be economic 
development for the profit of both peoples. 


*#he watercourses and irrigation systems, 


the products and exports, are.catalogued at 
length as grounds for the joy with which the 
writer sees “so importarit a country enter- 
ing the domain of France.” 

But in his latter pages the tone changes 
notably. We miss, indeed, any acknowledg- 
ment of the vér’y large part played by 
England in breaking down the Turkish 
misrule in®Syria. But it is frankly said 
at last, in the teeth of the French militarism: 


“The mandate given to France is to educate 


*the. Syrians so that they can one day 


govern themselves, and not merely to put 
in evidence the military power of France 
in Syria!” | : 7 

As a matter of fact, a strong Nationalist 
party has come to feel that the time for 
this full self-government has already ar- 
rived, and even that European overlordship 
is to be resisted, even With the aid of the 
most dangerous Levantine neighbors. The 
Arabic encroachment that centered in 
Damascus seems to be safely and cleverly 
escaped; but a very recent complaint comes 
from Paris that the Kemalists of Angora are 
persistently “nibbling the fringe ” of North- 
i B 
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ern Syria and that even Aleppo may, yet be 
lost (REVIEW oF Reviews for July, p. 87; 
M. Roger Labonne in the Correspondant of 
May 10). Phe difficulty in resisting such 
inroads is, largely, that there is very little 
acceptance by the Syrians themselves of 
any French right to sovereignty, - organi- 
zation, and economic control—very little 
belief that it will ever lead to Syrian inde- 
pendence. . 

The “temporary” occupation of Egypt 
by the English, the conquest of the North 
African states by the French themselves, 
give abundant explanation for all such 
native doubts. 

Indeed, the author, after setting Bona- 
parte at the end of the array of heroic 
figures—Nebuchadnezzar, Alexander, Tra- 
jan, Barbarossa, crusaders and sultans— 
that Syria has entertained, exclaims: “Not 
all these great men have been her bene- 
factors! Despite their frequently noble 
intentions, their action has usually caused 
her economic ruin. Much less has Syria 
ever regained her original independence.” 

To be sure, the writer insists that the 
greatest sinners in all the long line are her 
latest tyrants: “The Ottoman rule, es- 
tablished in Syria for centuries, has de- 
stroyed all initiative in the Syrian people.” 
But is that very conviction altogether a fair 
one with which to enter, in good faith, on 
leadership toward eventual independence ? 

Perhaps the most encouraging paragraph 
of all is the plain intimation, that the 
English have shown the better way, in the 
Holy Land at least: 

England can serve as a useful model for us. Itis 
no longer a military administrator that we see in 
Palestine, but a true civil government, in charge of 
reconstruction in a country where, certainly, there 
is no lack of difficulties! 

The following—and _ closing—sentences 
seem to recognize the conflict in the French 
mind itself, between conquest, exploitation, 
—and faithful guidance: © 

Only the future will show whether we are speak- 
ing truthfully. France is not without men of 
initiative, cap#ble of organizing a country upon an 
economic*and social basis, in intimate co-operation 
with the inhgbitants of the occupied country itself. 
But the future must put in operation theories and 
methods very different from those of the past! i 

How shall the self-appointed alien rulers — 
gain the consent, the good-will, the confi- 
dence of the governed? 

e 





A Commonly Unused Sense 


T IS a rather curious fact that only three’ 


of the common birds seem to make any 
constant use of their valuable sense of 
smell. These’ are the turtle dove (close 
relative of the famous, now extinct pas- 
senger pigeon), the turkey buzzard and 
the famous Canada jay, common about 
hunters’ camps in the northeastern woods. 
Hunters believe that the “whisky jacks,” 
as they are commonly called, assemble as 
soon as they detect the smoke of a camp- 
fire, and the writer has seen them coming 
from a distance, in the deep forest where a 
camp-fire had been kindled, to watch the 
builders of it, and steal any “grub” they 
could find. They are as “bold as brass” 
about this operation, as the hunters say. 
The present writer has had them pilfer 
bacon he held in his very hands, in the 


e a 
Canadian woods. 


The buzzards gather freely wherever 
carrion is displayed. They are valuable as 
scavengers, and are protected by the laws 
of several States. Their aerial movements 
oftea reveal the whereabouts of a dead 
horse or cow, on which they gather for a 
®%tand feast. This is plainly the result of 
the operation on their sense of smell, 
which must be preternaturally acute. They 
are never seen to attack any creature that 
shows a sign of life, but they will sit around, 
gravely silent, and watch an expiring cow 
until she is quite dead, and then descend 
for their feast, which is a ravenous one and 
thoroughly completed. 

There ar@plenty of visible evidences that 
these birds actually do rely upon their sense 

f smell for this work, yet the same sort of 
evidence seems to be lacking from the other 
birds who eat putrid tissue, and must know 
its odor. The northern trappers hate this 
feathered robber, which they often find 
clutched in a trap they had carefully set for 
a mink or other fur-bearing mammal. If 
a Canada jay, or a buzzard, finds such a 
trap, he is pretty likely to rob and spring 
it, and it is little satisfacflon to the trapper 
to find the lifeless bird in the trap’s jaws. 


- Birds of a Midsummer Middle-Atlantic Day 


One of the queerest of the midsummer 
birds is the crested flycatcher, of unearthly 


_cries, and a strange passion for weaving a 
e 
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cast snake-skin into its rough nest, egener- 
ally placed in the hollow of a tree. Why it 
should almost invariably choose a casé 
snake-skin is? yet to be clearly explained. 


' The nature-fakers say it is for self-protec- 


tion, that it knows that all other birds fear 
a snake, and displays the skin to drive 
them away. But why the fragments of a 
nearly unrecognizable skin, which doesn’t 
mean anything to any knowing bird? The 
nest frequently is placed so far within the 
tree as to be well out of the sight of any 
inquisitive bird, who might see it if it were 
left in plain sight. This must be taken as 
one of the mysteries of Nature which she 
chooses shall remain unanswered. 


A Silent Fisherman 


The great blue herons, or blue ‘‘ crows, ” 
are common throughout the United States, 
and are famous as silent and crafty fisher- 
men. The great bird will settle down 
silently at the edge of a stream, or lake, 
assume a statuesque pose, and barely 
move for an hour or more at a time. Oc- 
casionally they will steal along through the 
shallow water, moving each foot so as not 
to cause even a ripple. On seeing a fish near 
by, they pause, take careful aim, and then 
suddenly strike downward. They rarely miss 
their prey, which they seize and bolt 
promptly, if of small size, or carry it away 


' to a near-by limb, there to be eaten at their 


leisure. . 
Adirondack fishermen are confident that 
they take many trout from both lakes and 


rivers, and should be suppressed for that 


reason; but this is a doubtful charge, while 
the fine big bird’s picturesque appearance 
is greatly to his credit, and quite properly 
he is protected thtoughout most of his 
range. Incidentally the bird is quite able 
to protect himself. With his long bill like 
a rapier, he can strike savage—even dan- 
gerous—blows, and woe be the dog who 
comes near. Most krfowing dogs, in fact, 
give the big heron a wide berth. 


A “Wandering Minstrel” on Long Island | 


A correspondent of a well-known metro- 
politan daily newspaper writes that he is 
positive he heard an English skylark singing — 
recently near the great city, The present 
writer bejieves*that this was an instance of 
faulty identification. 


t 
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- Several years ago, a number of English 
ikylarks were brought from the old coun- 
, and released on Long Island, where 
hey wêre seen occasionally by American 
bbservers, but soon they had all ‘disap- 
eared. Probably what the obgerver heard 
was the night song of the common Ameri- 
‘an oven-bird, a frequently heard member 
pf the great warbler family, which looks a 
ood deal like a thrush, because of its 
seply spotted breast, and walks with a 
incing gait on pretty, pink legs. Also, the 
d is a persistent night singer, especially 
the summer months. The oven-bird is 
only night singer among the American 
, unless one wishes to include the 
thawk and the whippoorwill, which are 
real vocalists. 
Birds of Southern Ohio 
ride through the southern part of Ohio 
revealed to the present writer the bird 
of that region, and probably if the exam- 
ion had been extended to Michigan or 
liana, the result would have been much 
same. Journeying south of Columbus, 
he center of the State, the writer counted 


out twenty species of birds, all to be seen — 
New York State, with whose bird life the 


iter is familiar. 

The most conspicuous bird seen in the 
Dhio region was a male butcher-bird or 
reat northern shrike, along a roadside, 
ndustriously feeding a voracious young 
bird of the same species. The older bird 
‘was in full plumage, of steel gray, with black 
trimmings, and seemed very eager in his 
manner. The younger bird seemed impa- 
tient, too. These are the birds which im- 
pale the sparrows on thorns and the like, 

whence their name of “butcher-bird.” 
In a distance of fifty miles, the writer 
counted some thirty-nine species of com- 
mon birds, in the fields or along the road- 
sides. This is probably less than would be 
seen in the same distance in New York. 
_ Among the birds seen or heard in southern 
hio during the first two days of July were 
ae yellow-billed cuckoo (very common), 
e flicker (woodpecker), the brown thrasher, 
adowlark, crested flycatcher® robin, red- 
ged blackbird, cowbird, bobolink, song 
rrow, vesper sparrow, fiel® sparrow, 
igo bird (very frequent and in full song), 
pping sparrow, house wren, nighthawk, 
ird, redstart (very comman and singing 
ly), kingbird, red-winged blackbird, 
dinal grosbeak, blue jay and basn swal-° 


6 } ; 
low. “It will be notiĉed that the above list 
does not includemgny of the common birds. 
This is because tt list was made up: from 
birds seen in the first days of July and does 
not include many which simg later in the 
season. N 


‘An Animal Which Changes “Tis Occupation” 


A surprising discovery has been made by 
a German naturalist, Mr. G. Grimpe, con- 
cerning a curious change’ of life habit on 
the part of that unpleasant looking little 
creature, the book scorpion. This animal 
is particularly plentiful in libraries, where 
it has been hitherto regarded as a beast of 
prey, but as one useful to man since its 
chief food consists of the injurious book 
mites or “book lice.” 
_ However, writing in the WNaturwis. 
Umschau (Berlin), Mr. Grimpe tells us that 


observation shows that these book scorpions 


have suddenly altered their mode of living, 
still remaining, however, the friends of © 


man, since they have turned to attacking -e 


the common house fly, which is so*disagree- 
able and dangerous a pest in- our buildings. 
The observer found great numbers of them — 
clinging to the legs of flies. At first he 
thought they were merely seeking an easy — 
means of transportation, but he soon pêr- 
ceived that their purpose was far frorf beings e 
so innocent. Those flies which were*freed 
from the clinging scorpions exhibited paraly- 
sis of the legs. The-parasites clung so con- 
tinuously to their victims as to indicate they 
were feeding upon them: The symptoms 
of paralysis proceed from the poison in- 
jected by the scorpion inte the wounds of 
its unhappy prey. 

The flies endeavored by every means in 
their power to get rid of their tormentors, 
but without success. The scorpions seize 
any unlucky fly which happens to crawl 
over them, quick as lightning, and pursue 
the chase of their new victims as zealou%ly 
as they did that of the previous ones. Mr. 
Grimpe tested his observations by experi- 
ments. He placed ten perfectly healthy flies 
in a flat glass-covered dish together with 
twenty book scorpions. Half an hour later 
sixteen of the latteghad seized a victim and 
only a few flies were still free of the para- 
sites. Since this custom has never been 
observed. before, the naturalist concludes 
that the scorpions have altered their mode 
of life, becoming parasites of flies instead 
of chasers of the humbler prey, the book 
mite. 
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Biography, Political and Literary 


e Four Famous New Yorkers: the Political Ca- 
reers of Cleveland, Platt, Hill and Roosevelt. 


By De Alva Stanwood Alexander. Henry Holt and 
Company. 488 pp. 
This book, largely biographical, forms a continua- 
tion of the author’s well-known and exceedingly able 
“Political History of the State of New York.” As 
Volume IV of that work, “ Four Famous New York- 
ers” deals almost exclusively with the political 
careers of Grover Cleveland, Thomas C. Platt, 
David B. Hill and Theodore Roosevelt. It is signifi- 
cant of the relative importance of New York State 
politics in American history that these four personal- 
ities, two of whom became outstanding figures in 
our national life, began to be active in the politics 
_ of the Empire State at almost the same time—about 
forty yeare ago. Two of the four were to become 
Presidents of.the United States, while the other two 
built up powerful political organizations which ruled 
New York State for nearly a quarter of a century. 
Mr. Alexander is at his best in the portraiture of 
these great leaders, while at the same time he gives 
aglear and intelligent account of their activities in 
both State and national affairs, and traces the 
e &ffects apon the fortunes of their followers. 


Some Makers of American -Literature. By 
William Lyon Phelps. Boston: Marshall Jones 
Company. 187 pp. 


Of these lectures, recently delivered at Dart- 
mouth College by Professor Phelps, perhaps the 
most appealing is the first—“ The Man of the World 
and the Man of @@d”—suggesting a contrast be- 

= tween those contemporary Americans, Benjamin 
Franklin and Jonathan Edwards. The third lecture, 


a Travel and 


Norwegian Towns and People. By Robert 
Medill. Robert M. McBride & Company. 85 pp. Il. 


Most books about Norway consider only the 
scenic features of the country. Mr. Medill has not 
neglected these, but has found much of interest in 
the Norwegian cities and in the rural life. His aim 
has been to re-create for thg reader the atmosphere 
of Norway, rather than to present a mass of detailed 
information. He offers us glimpses of Norway’s 
modern cities, Christiania, the capital, and Bergen, 
the chief commercial port, as well as Trondhjem, the 
ancient city of the Vikings, which boasts a cathedral 
founded in the year 1000. There is also a chapter on 
Hammerfest, the world’s northernmost city, in the 
same latitude as southern Greenland. Spitsbergen, 
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on pdélitical ideals, is a suggestive study of Daı 
Webster and Abraham Lincoln which brings « 
much that was held in common by the two sta 
men. The more strictly literary topics are “’ 
Spirit of Romance: James Fenimore Coop 
“Nathaniel Hawthorne and Puritanism,” “ 
American Philosopher: Ralph Waldo Emerson,” 
“The American Humorist: Mark Twain.” 


Selections from the Writings of Thomas P. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by Carl Van D, 
Boni and Liveright. 298 pp. 


This book of selections from the best of Thc 
Paine’s writings on political and religious free 
forms a valuable addition to the “Modern Libra 
and is prefaced by an interesting introduction by 
editor, Mr. Carl Van Doren. 


A Life cf William Shakespeare. By Jos! 
Quincy Adams. Houghton Mifflin Company. 


pp. Il. 


It was long believed that comparatively lit 
would ever be known about Shakespeare’s priv 


the present century tend to modify this opinio 
although the details that have been brought to lig 
are not of sucha nature as to unsettle the advocates 
the Baconian theory in their contentions, T 
book by Professor Adams emphasizes Shakespear: | 
importance as a playhouse proprietor in his day 
as well as a dramatist and actor. Much of thí 
information which Professor Adams gives concernin: 
Shakespeare’s public and private career, whil 
known heretofore to students of the period, is new 
to the general reader. 


Description 


Norway’s new mandate in the Polar Sea, is d 
scribed in the concluding chapter. E: 


Rider’s New York City. Compiled under t 
general editorship of Fremont Rider by Fred 
‘Taber Cooper and others. Henry Holt and C« 
pany. Q70 pp. With maps. 


Mr. Ridey’s “ Guide Book for Travelers,” as 
termed on the title-page, is really an encyclop: 
of modern New York City. The range of info 
tion that it presents is now' „re else to be founs 
tween the covers of a single volume. The nev 
tion of this indispensable book takes note o: 

emany changes in New York’s physical fea 
© 
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hich have been brought about in one way or 
other during the past seven years. 


' . 
acation on the Trail. By Eugene Davenport. 
acmillam. ror pp. Il 


Professor Davenport is convinced tha more 

ericans should spend at least a part of their vaca- 

n time each year in mountain-clifbing. He is 

self an experienced mountaineer, and in this 

le book he suggests to us what may be seen and 

à rned in the course of a month’s tramp through 

Rockies, and appends a series of practical direc- 
is on outfitting for the trail. . 


Hae @ Trip AbrosdA Edited" by Edward 
pgeriord. Robert M. McBride & Company. 
>p. Til. 


e novice in travel who is about to go abroad will 
he greater part of the preliminary planning 
or him in this little book by Mr. Hungerford, 

) il have many troublesome questions answered 
he can ask them. Indeed, it would require 
thought on the part of an experienced traveler 
int out any important thing that Mr. Hun- 
frd has omitted. In 300 small pages he has 
Sred the essentials of up-to-date European travel. 
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Sailor Town Days. try C. Fox Smith. Houghton: 
Mifflin Company. 182 pp. T. 


Phe books of Conraĝ and others have made,man 
a fandsman feel the lure of the sea, and in this little 
book all who love ships and sailors will find much 
entertainment. It is a descriptigm of seaport towns 


the account of Liverpool there are interesting 
‘references to the American packets and clippers of 
a by-gone day pictured elsewhere in. this number of 
the REVIEW. 


Swinging Lantern. By Elizabeth Crump Enders. 
D. Appleton and Company. 358 pp. Ill. 


An entertaining account of modern Chinese life, 
written by an American woman, 
describes many strange, out-of-the-way scenes 
which have been witnessed by few Western travelers. 


Spain in Silhouette. By Trowbridge Hall. Mac- 
millan. 351 pp. With map and other illustrations. 


A book about the Spain of to-day, with a chapter 
on the King, airplane views of Madrid and Seville, 
and other features which bring home to us in an 
almost startling way the modernity of a land that was 
old before America was known. 


the | Reference Books 


abian’s Prehistoric Past. By Harris Hawthorne 
inder. Macmillan. 463 pp. 
l Win this book Professor Wilder attempts to give the 


ronology of human existence on the earth before . 


(.e¢ time in which man began to record his own his- 
ry. He gives his readers an insight into the mate- 
^ and methods of modern study of the prehistoric 

lde, and follows this with systematic accounts of 
-3 prehistory of Europe, Africa, Asia and the two 
mericas. The concluding chapter is an interesting 

*count of the known types of prehistoric man. In 

few of the rapid advances recently made in this 

ild and the widespread interest in the subject, such 

Ybook as this was greatly needed. 


| Egyptian History and Art: with Reference to 
Museum Collections. By Mrs. A. A. Quibell. 
| Macmillan. 178 pp. IIL. 

This brief account of Egyptian history and art 
as written as an historical guide to Egyptian col- 
tions in the museums. It is recommended by the 

` *hor that the book should be used both before and 

- visiting museums. The general reader can 
ke use of it for the purpose of getting an impres- 
n of the great length of Egyptian history and the 

isions into which it naturaily falls. Special pe- 

s can be more fully studied in othe authorities. 


e Outline of Literature. Edited by John 
<water. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 285 pp. Ill. 


e world’s great av‘hors and great books, fram 
pr’s time to our wen, are represented in this 
volume “Outline of Literature.” Mr. John 
kwater, who has won fame in America as the 


of the play “Abraham Lincoln,” is the chief , 


editor of the work, which aims to give clear, con» 
cise, compact and helpful studies of each author 
and his message. Mr. Drinkwater has been assis 


by such contributors as Sir Arthur QuillergGouch,» 
Mr. Gilbert Chesterton, Mr. Granville Barker and ® ® 


Mr. Sidney Dark, The supervising editor of the 
American edition js Professor John Erskine, of 
Columbia University. ,, 


The New Larned: History, + By J. N. Larned. 
Springfield, Mass.: C. A. Nichols Publishing Com- 
pany. Vol. IIT.: Chopin to Elg., pp. 1737-2638. 
Vol. IV& Elec. to Frob., pp. 2639-3542. Til. 


Volumes IIT and IV of the New Larmed History 
go far to confirm the favorable opinion of that work 
which we formed after an examination of the first 
two volumes. The selections from@standard writers, 
appearing under each general topic, seem to have 
been made with discriminating care. Among the 
wholly new articles appearing in the third volume 
is that on Czechoslovakia. It is interesting to note 
that more than 25 per cent. of the fourth volume 
is devoted to England and English literature and 
more than 36 per cent. to France. 


Crowell’s Dictionary of Business and Finance. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 608 pp. 


The treatment of business, financial and legal 
topics is brought quite up to date in this dictionary. 
There, are more than 500 pages of definitions and 
explanations of important terms used in the business 
and financial world, and the appendix gives full 
information on the monetary systems of the United 
States and foreign countries. 


Mrs. Enders : 


* the world around, but chiefly those of England. In, æ 
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. Motion’ Pictures in Education. By Don Cailos 
Ellis and Laura Thornborough. With an Introduc- 
tion by Philande®P. Claxton. ‘Thomas Y. Crowell 

“Company. 284 pp. Ill, > 


The use of films for educaffonal boss E N now 
advanced to a stage which seems to demand a prac- 
tical handbook for those who employ these visual 
aids. The producers of educational films also need 
a book which will inform them of the requirements 
of the schools, so that they may make their films 
conform to the best pedagogical practice. Perhaps 
one reason why the producing companies have 
seemed tardy in meeting the demands of the schools 
has been the lack of an authoritative expression on 
this subject. The book by Don Carlos Ellis and 
Laura Thornborough discusses the pros and cons of 
the use of motion pictures in education, shows what 
the actual advantages are and how films should be 
related to the instruction in the various grades and 


then proceeds to give lists of films that are available — 


for such purposes. There is a full description of 
methods and technique of installation and opera- 
tion, and an APEC contains a Selected list of 
distributors. A 
4 
The Community N mer: 
and Development. By Emerson P. Harris and 
Florence Harris Hooke. 
pany. 378 pp. k È: 
In Part I of this book the general reader will find 
lear statement of the reasons for the existence of 
e newspaper as a community institution. 
@remaineder of the book is addressed more particu- 
-l larly 40 the men and women who are making the 
newspapers of to-day and especially the country as 
distinguished from the city journal. 
with creative editorial serwiee. Part Ill with build- 
ing circulation and advertising, and Part IV with 
the publisher and his field. The problems of the 
‘small town newspaper have never before. been so 
fully treated. 
ee | 
The Story of the yna.. 1873-1923. 
Herkimer, N. Y.: The Herkimer CARNY Historical 


Society. 142 pp. Il. 


The Historical Society of Herkimer County, 
New York, has done an excellent piece of work in 
preparing ‘and publishing the story of the type- 
wyjiter in commemoration of the fiftieth anniversary 
of the production of the first writing machine on a 
commercial basis at Ilion, New York. The machine, 
whose manufacture was there begun half a century 
ago, was the invention of Christopher. Latham 
Sholes, a Wisconsin newspaper man. 


device as well as the mechanism itself. No one 
before his day seems to have hit upon the word 
“typewriter,” although there had been many 
unsuccessful attempts to make “‘typographs” and 
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It is worthy 
of record that Mr. Sholes invented the name of his 


writing- machines of various” ses. “Bu. 
Family Letter Press” was the name of'a dey 
that was patented as early as 1829. The ty 
writer made at Ilion by the Remingtons under & 
tract was exhibited at the Centennial E xposit 
in Philadelphia in 1876, but attracted * far 
attention than the telephone, which was exhibi: 
under the same roof, The notable place which 
typewriter has taken in the business world is tc! 
recognized by a semi-centennial celebration t 
held at Tlion on September 12 of the present y 


The Open Door Policy. By En Tsung 
Boston: The Stratford Company. 191 pp. 


A succinct account of the course of political e 
in the Far East since China’s door was opened 
author, himself a Chinese, believes that in o 
secure equal opportunity in commerce and ind 
the Powers should help to make China strong 
Yën was formerly Assistant Professor of Soc’ 
at Shanghai College, and for several years hast 

a lecturer at Georgetown University. 


The Merchant Marine. By Rear Ad. 
William S. Benson. Macmillan. 183. pp. 


Admiral Benson gives a brief survey of 
Colonial period in American shipping, the wha 
industry, the era of American packets and clip 
ships and steam navigation, and follows this \ 
chapters on Government aid to shipping, Ameri 
persistent desire for a merchant marine, and t 
United StateySkipping Board. To Navy men, li 
Admiral Benson, the recent Conference oa t 
Limitation of Armament has emphasized the. 
of a liia saii panies our own flag. © 


Part IT deals | 
“a ced 2} Wall Street: Fifty oo After Erie. By Em 


Howard. 


181 pp. 


This is a newspaper man’s incisive account of t 

making and breaking of the Jay Gould railro 
fortune. Mr. Howard takes up the story where t 
late Charles Francis Adams, in his essay “ A Chap 
of Erie,” left it. It is a dramatic narrative. 


Boston: The Stratford _Compar 


The Forests of New York State. By A. B. Re 
nagel. With an Introduction by Liberty H; 
Bailey. Macmillan. 167 pp. IIL. 

This book deals chiefly with the economic aspe 
of New York’s forests. The Empire State 
originally a forested area, and even to-day has la 


forest reserves. Professor Recknagel sets for 
what forests have meant in the past developmen 


the State and the Nation and what their pres 


significfnce and potentialities for the future 
He suggests @ow a proper forest policy might rey 
and mf&intain the productivity of New , 
woodlands. 





